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HAT  part  of  North  Ainerlca»  which  extends  from .  ^*  ^ 
the  293  to  the  3i 6  degree  of  longitude,  contialns  the 
moft  numerous,  extenlive  and  rich  Archipelago  the  ocean 
has  yet  opened  to  the  curiofity,  the  induftry  and  avidity 
of  the  Europeans.  The  illands  that  compofe  it  are 
known^  fince  the  diibver)'  of  thenihv  world,  by  the  name 
of  the  Carrbbees.  Thofc  that  lie  neareft  the  Eaft,  have  been 
called  the  Windward  Iflands  ^  the  others^  the  Leeward/ on 
account  of  the  winds  blowing  generally  from  the  eaflern 
point  in  thoft  quarters.  They  form  a  continued  chain^ 
Vol.  in.      ^  B  '  on© 


^ 


.2  HISTORY  OF  SETTLEMENT  AND  TRADE 

BOOK  one  end  of  which  feems  to  be  attached  to  the  continent. 
%  .    *       near  the  gulph  of  Maracaybo,  the  other,  to  clofe  the 
entrance  of  the  gulj^b  of  Mexico.    They  may,  perhaps, 
with  fome  degree  of  probability  be  confldered,  as  the  tops 
of  very  high   mountains  formerly  belonging  to  the  con* 
^      tinent,  which  have  been  changed  into  iflands  by  fome  re- 
volution that  has  ^d  the  flat  country  under  water* 
Whether        ALL  the  iflands'  of  the  world  fcem  to  have  been  de- 
can  iflands  bached  from  the  continent  by  fubterraneous  fires,  or 
have  been  earthquakes. 

from  the  The  celebrated  Atlantica,  whofe  very  name  would  fome 
continent?  thoufand  years  ago  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  had  it  not 
been  tranfiiiitted  down  to  us  by  Plato,  from  the  obfcure 
tradition  of  Egyptian  priefts  was,  probably,  a  large 
tra&  of  land  fituated  between  Africa  and  America.'  Se- 
veral circumftances  render  it  probable  that  England  was 
formerly  a  part  of  France :  and  Sicily  has  evidently  been 
detached  from  Italy.  The  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries  muft  have  been  part 
of  the  neighbouring  continents,  or  of  others  that  have 
been  deftroyed.  The  late  obfervations  of  Englifli  navi- 
|;ttors  leave  us  fcarce  any  room  to  doubt  that  all  the 
iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  formerly  compofed  nearly  one 
whole  continent.  New  Zealand,  the  largeft  of  them, 
is  full  of  mountains,  on  which  may  be  perceived  the 
-  marks  of  extinguiihed  volcanos.  Its  inhabitants  are  nei- 
ther beardlefs  nor  copper-coloured  as  thofe  of  America  i 
and  though  they  are  feparated  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  leagues  from  each  other,  they  fpeak  the  fame  lan- 
guage as  the  natives  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  difcovered 
by  M.  De  Bougainville. 

Indisputable  monuments  evince  that  fuch  changes 
have  happened,  of  which  the  attentive  naturalift  every 
where  difcovers  fome  traces  ftill  renuiining.    Shells  of 
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every  kind,  corals,  beds  of  dyflers,  fea-fiih  eadiQ  or  B  O  Q  K 
broken,  regularly  heaped  up  in  every  quarter  of  the »  ^*  , 
globe,  in  places  the  moft  diftant  from  the  fea,  in  the 
bowels  and  on  the  furfeces  of  moun^tns  \  the  variable* 
neis  of  the  continent)  fubjeA  to  all  the  changes  of  the 
ocean,  by  which  it  is  conftantly  beaten,  worn  away  and 
entirely  altered :  whilft  at  a  diftance,  perhaps,  on  one  . 
fide  it  lofes  Immenle  tra<^s  of  land ;  on  the  other>  difcovers 
to  us  new  countries,  and  long  banks  of  fand  furrounding 
tho&  cities,  th^t  formerly  vrere  celebrated  fea-ports :  the 
hortsontad  and  parallel  pofition  of  the  ftrata  of  the  earth 
and  of  marine  productions  colleded  and  heaped  up  alter-^ 
aately  in  the  fame  order,-  compofed  of  the  fame  materials^ 
that  are  regularly  cemented  by  the  conftant  and  fucceffive 
exertion  of  the  fame  caufe :  the  correfpondent  hilarity 
obfervaUe  between  fuch  coalls  as  are  fepar^ted  by  an  arm 
pf  the  fea  \  on  one  fide  of  which  may  be  perceiv^  falient 
angles  oppofite  to  re-entering  angles  on  the  other :  ob 
the  right-hand  beds  of  the  fame  kind  of  iand,  or  fimi- 
lar  p^rifa^Uons  difpofed  on  a  level  with  fifnilar  ftrata 
extending  to  the  left :  the  dire^ion  of  mountaim 
and  rivers  towards  the  fea  as  to  their  common  origins 
the  formation  of  hills  and  vallies,  on  which  this  immenie 
fluid  bath,  as  it  were,  ftamped  indelible  marks  of  its  un« 
dolations  :  all  thefe  (everal  circumftances  atteft,  that  the 
ocean  has  broken  its  natural  limits,  or  perhaps^  that  thefe 
limits  have  never  been  infurmountable,  and  varying  th^ 
face  of  the  globe,  according  to  the  irregularity  of  its  mo- 
tions, hath  alternately  taken  it  from,  and  refiored  it  to 
its  inhabitants.  Hence  thofe  fucceffive  though  never  uni- 
verfal  deluges  that  have  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
not  rendered  it  inftantaneoufly  invifible  to  us :  for  the 
waters  ading  at  the  fame  time  in  the  cavities  and  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe,  cannot  poi&bly  increafe  the  depth 
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JB  O  O  K  of  their  beds  without  diminifliing  their  breadth ;  or  over* 
flow,  on  one  fide,  without  leaving  dry  land  on  the  other ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  any  alteration  in  the  \chole  mafs 
that  can  poflibly  have  concealed  at  once  all  the  mountains 
and  made  the  fea  rife  above  them.  What  a  fudden  trans- 
formation muft  have  forced  all  the  rocks  and  every  folid 
particle  of  matter  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  draw  out 
of  its  inmoft  recefles  and  channels  all  thofe  ^uids  which 
animate  it;  and  thus^blending  its  feveral  elements  toge- 
ther, produce  a  mafs  of  waters  and  ufelefs  germina  float- 
ing in  the  air  ?  Is  it  hot  enough  that  each  hemifphere  al* 
ternately  becomes  a  prey  to  the  devaflations  of  the  ocean  ? 
Such  conftant (hocks  have  doubtlefs  fo  longconcealed  from 
us  the  new  world,  and,  perhaps,  fwallowed  up  that  conti- 
nent, which,  as  is  imagined,  had  been  only  feparated 
from  our  own. 

Whatever  may  be  thcfccret  caufcs  of  thefe  particular 
revolutions,  the  general  caufc  of  which  refults  from  the 
known  and  univerfal  laws  of  motion ;  their  eiFe£ls,  how- 
ever, will  be  always  fenfible  to  every  man  who  has  the  * 
ripfolution  and  fagacity  to  perceive  them.  They  will 
be  more  particularly  fenfible  in  regard  to  the  Caribbees 
if  it  can  ever  be  proved  that  they  undergo  violent  fhocks 
whenever  the  volcanos  of  the  Cordelares  tljiow  out  their 
inflammable  matter,  and  all  Peru  is  fhaken.,  This 
Archipelago,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Eafl-lndies,  fituated 
nearly  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  feems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fame  caufe  j  namely,  the  motion  of  the  fea 
from  eaft  to  weft :  a  motion  imprefled  by  that  which 
caufes  the  earth's  revolution  from  weft  to  eaft  :  more  ra- 
pil  at  the  equator,  where  the  globe  of  the  earth  being 
more  elevated,  revolves  in  a  larger  circle  and  in  a  more 
agitated  zone :  where  the  ocean  feems,  as  it  were  willing 
to  break  through  all  the  boundaries  nature  oppofcs  to  it,  ' 

and 
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and  opening  to  itfclf  a  free  and  uninterrupted  courfe,  forms  BOOK 
the  equinodial'line. 

The  diredlion  of  the  Caribbeesf,  beginning  from  Toba-. 
go,  is  nearly  north  and  N.  N.  E.  This  diredtion  is  con- 
tinued from  one  Ifland  to  another,  forming  a  line  fome- 
what  curved  towarids  the  north-eaft,  and  ends  at  Antigua. 
In  this  place  the  line  becomes  at  once  curved,  and  ex- 
tending itfejf  in  a  right  line  to  the  eaft  and  N.  E/meets 
in  its  courfe  with  the  iflands  of  Porto- Rico,  St.  Domingo, 
and  Cuba,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Leeward  Khnds, 
feparated  from  each  other  by  rivers  of  various  breadths. 
Thefc  in  fomc  arc  fix,  in  others  fifteen  or  twenty  lea- 
gues broad  ;  but  the  foundings  in  all  of  them  are  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fathom.  Between  Granada  and  St. Vincent's  there  is  alfo 
a  fmall  Archipelago  of  thirty  leagues,  in  which  fome- 
times  the  foundings  are  not  ten  fathom. 

The  mountains  in  the  Caribbees  run  in  the  fame  direc- 
tions as  the  iflands  themfelves.  The  direflion  is  fo  regu- 
lar, that  if  we  v/crc  to  confider  the  tops  of  thefe  moun- 
tains only  independently  of  their  bafes,  they  might  lie 
looked  upon  as  a  chain  of  hills  belonging  to  the 
continent,  of  which  Martinico  would  be  the  moft  north- 
cafterly  promontory. 

The  fprings  of  water  which  flow  from  the  mountains 
in  the  Windward  Iflands,  run  all  in  the  weftern  part  of 
thefe  iflands.  The  whole  eaftern  coaft,  that  is*  to  fay, 
the  coaft,  which,  according  to  our  conjectures,  has  al- 
ways been  fea,  is  without  any  running  water.  No  fpringk 
come  down  there  from  the  mountains ;  they  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  ufelefs,  for  after  having  run  over  a  very, 
fhort  traft  of  land,  and  with  great  rapidity,  they  would 
have  fallen  into  the  fea. 
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*  v^^  In  Porto-RicO)  St.  Domingo^  and  Cuba,  there  are 
a  few  rivers  which,  difcharge  themfelves  Into  the  fea  oa 
the  northern  fide,  and  whofe  fources  rife  in  the  moun- 

tains running  from  eaft  to  wed,  that  is^  through  the 
whole  length  of  thefe  iflaods.  Thefe  rivers  water  a  con- 
iiderable  extent  of  low  country,  which  has  certainly 
never  been  covered  by  the  fea.  From  the  other  fide  of 
the  mountains  facing  the  fouth,  where  the  fea^  flowing 
with  greater  impetuofity,  leaves  behind  it  marks  of  its  in- 
undations,  feveral  rivers  flow  into  thefe  three  iflands^ 
fome  of  which  are  confiderable  enough  to  receive  the 
largefl  (hips. 

These  obfervations,  which  feem  to  prove  that  the  fea 
has  feparated  the  Caribbees  from  the  continent,  are  further 
confirmed  by  obfervations  of  a  different  kind,  though 
equally  conclufive  in  fupport  of  this  conje£lure.  Tobago, 
Margaretta,  and  Trinidad,  iflands  that  arc  the  nearedto 
the  continent,  produce  as  well  as  the  Caribbees,  trees  whofe 
wood  ia  ibft,  and  wild  cocoa.  Thefe  particular  fpecies 
are  not  to  be  found,  at  lead  in  any  quantity,  in  the 
northern  iflands.  In  thefe,  the  only  wood  we  meet  with 
is  hard.  Cuba,  fituated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Caribbees,  abounds,  like  Florida,  from  which  per- 
haps it  has  been  feparated,  with  cedars  and  cypreiles^ 
equally  ufeful  for  the  building  of  (hips. 
Nature  of  The  foil  of  the  Caribbees  confifts  mofily  of  a  layer  of 
the  Cirib- clay  or  gravel,  of  different  thickncfsi  under  which  is  a 
bee  iflands.  bed  of  ftone  or  rock.  The  nature  of  fome  of  thefe  foils 
is  better  adapted  to  vegetation  than  others.  In  tbofe 
places  where  the  day  is  dr)'er  and  more  friable,  and 
mixes  with  the  leaves  and  remains  of  plants,  a  layer  of 
earth  is  formed  of  greater  depjh,  than  where  the 
clay  is  moiften  The  fand  or  grave!  has  different  proper- 
tics 
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ties  according  to  its  peculiar  nature;    wherever  k  ist><>^K 
Ids  hard,  leTs  com^St,  and  left  porous,  fimdl  pieces  §6* 

.  paratc  themfelves  from  it ;  which  though  dry,  prefenre  t 
certain  degree  of  coolnefs,  ufeful  to  vegetatbn.  This 
foil  is  called  in  America,  a  pumice-ftone  foil.  Where- 
ever  the  clay  and  gravel  do  not  go  through  fiteh  modifi'- 
cations,  the  foil  becomes  barren,  as  foon  as  the  layer 
formed  by  the  decompoiition  of  the  original  plant,  is  de» 
ftroycd  i  from  the  neceffity  there  is  of  weeding  it,  which 
too  frequently. expofes  its  falts  to.  the  heat  of  thcAtn. 
Hence^  in  thofc  cultures  which  require  lefs  weeding,  and 
where  the  plant  covers  with  its  leaves  the  vegetable  falts, 
there  the  fertility  of  the  ground  has  been  preferved. 

When  the  Europeans  landed  at  the  Caribbees,  they 
found  them  covered  with  large  trees,  conne£ted  as  it 
were  to  one  another  by  a  fpecies  of  creeping  plant ; 
which,  riling  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ivy,  wove  it- 
felf  around  all  the  branches,  and  concealed  them  from 
the  fight.    There  was  fo  great  a  plenty  of  this  plant,  and 

'  it  grew  fo  thick,  one  could  not  penetrate  into  the  woods 
before  it  was  cut  down.  From  its  great'degree  of  flexi* 
bility  it  was  called  Liane. 

Ik  thefe  forefts,  as  old  as  the  world  itfelf,  there  were 

^  varieties  of  trees,  that  from  a  fingular  partiality  of  na- 
ture, were  very  high,  exceeding  ftraight,  and  without  any 
excrefcences  or  defeds.  The  ahnual  fell  and  breaking 
down  of  the  leaves,  the  decay  of  their  trunks,  rotted 
away  by  time,  formed  a  moift  fediment  upon' the  ground  ; 
which  being  cleared,  occafioned  a  furprizing  degree  oiF 
vegetation  in  thofe  plants  that  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
trees  that  were  rooted  up. 

In  whatever  foil  thefe  trees  grew,  their '  roots  were 
fcarcely  two  feet  deep,  and  generally  much  lefs :  thougli 
they  extended  themfelves  on  the  furface,  in  proportion 
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B  O  O  K  to  the  weight  thcjr  were  to  Aipport.  The  excefBve  dry* 
ad's  of  the  ground^  where  the  oioft  plenciful  rains  sever 
penetrate  very  deep^  as  they  are  foon  attraSed  again  by  the 
fun-beams  ;  and  the  conftant  dews  that  moiften  the  fufr* 
face,  made  the  roots  of  thefe  plants  extend  themfelves 
horizonEally,  iaAead  .of  defcending  perpendicularly,  as 
(bey  generally  do  in  6ther  climates. 

The  trees  that  grew  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and  flerp 
pla<;es,  were  very  hard^  7  heir  bark  was  fmcoth,  and 
firmly  iixed  to  the  wood.  Thecourbari,^  theacajou^  the 
Ijnanchineel,  the  barata,  iron  wood,  and  feveral  otti^S 
hardly  yielded  to  the  fharpeft  inftrument :  it  was  neceflary 
to  burn  them,  in  order  to  fell  and  root  them  up.  Whea 
they  were  on  the  graund>  they  were  worked  by  the  /aw 
and  the  hatchet.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  trees,  is 
the  acoma  \  which,  when  put  into  the  earth,  becomes  pe^ 
trified.  The  gum  tree  was  efteemed  the  moft  ufeful,  the 
trunk  being  five  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  ftem  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  feet,  fcrved  to  make  a  canoe  of  ono 
fingle  piece« 

The  vallies,  which  are  always  rendered  fertite  by  the 
mountains,  abounded  with  foft  wood.  At  the  foot  of 
thefe  trees  grew  promifcuoufly  tbofe  plants  that  th^e  li-^ 
berality  of  the  earth  produced  for  the  fupport  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  country.  The  couch-couch,  the  yam  ;  tho 
Caribbec  cabbage  and  potatoe  were  moft  .generally  ufed. 
Thefe  were  a  fpecies  of  potatoes  produced  at  the  root  of 
fugh  plants  as  creep  along  the  ground,  breaking  throtigb 
all  thofe  impedimcjits  which  feeraed  to  render  th^eir  growth, 
impoifible.  Nature^  which  feems  to  have  formed  a  cer- 
tain analogy  between  the  characters  of  people  and  the 
provifions  intended  for  their  fupport^  had  provided  the 
Caribbees  with  fuch  vegetal^les  as  could  not  bear  the  heat 

of 
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^  the  fiin,  flouriihed  beft  in  moift  fpots,  required  no  cu!-  BOOK 
tivation,  and  were  renewed  two  or  three  trmes  in  the 
year.  :The  iflanders  did  not  thwart  the  free  and'  fpon- 
taneous  operations  of  nature,  by  deftroying  one  of  her 
produdions  to  give  the. greater  vigour  to  another.  -  The 
preparation  of  the  vegetating  falts,  was  entiiely  left  to 
the  mere  effed  of  nature ;  nor  did  they  pretend  to  fix  the 
place  and  time  of  her  fertility^  They  gathered  as  chance 
threw  in  their  way,  or  the  feafon  pointed  out,  fuch  fruits 
as  fpohtaneoufly  o£Fered  themfelves  for  their  fupport. 
They  had  obferved,  that  the  ^utrefadion  of  the  weeds 
was  neceflary  to  the  reproducSiton  of  thofe  plants  that 
were  moft  ufeful  to  them. 

The  roots  of  rtiefe  plants  were  never  unwholefome ; 
but  they  were  infipid  when  raw,  and  had  very  little  fla* 
vour  even  when  boiled,  unlefs  they  were  feafoned. with 
pimento.  When  mixed  with  ginger,  and  the:  acid  juice 
of  a  plant  fomewhat  refembling  our  forrel,  they  produced 
a  ftl'ong  liquor,  which  was  the  only  compound  drink  of 
the  favages.  The  only  art  they  made  ufe  of  in  preparing 
it,  was  fuffering  it  to  ferment  fome  days  in  common  wa* 
ter,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Exclusive  of  the  roots,  the  iflands  alfb  fupplled  the 
inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of  different  ff  uits.  Some 
of  thefe  were  mUCh  the  fame  as  our  apples,  cherries, 
and  apricots  ;  but  we  have  nothing  in  our  climates  that 
Can  give  us  any  idea  of  moft  of  the  fruits  of  the  Caribbees, 
Among  thefe,  the  moft  ufeful  was  the  banana.  In  {hape, 
fize,  and  colour  it  refembled  our  cucumbers  :  its  tafte  was 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  our  pears  :  it  grew  in  cool  places, 
on  a  ibft  arul  fpungy  ftem  about  feven  feet  high.  This 
item  decayed  as  the  fruit  ripened  ;  but  before  it  fell,  it 
(hot  forth  a  young  fprig  from  its  trunk,  which  a  year 

after 
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BOOR  after  produced  its  fruit,  periflied  in  its  turn^  ajiil  was  re* 
generated  f ucceffively  in  the  fame  manner* 

Onb  finguiar  cipcumftance  worthy  of  remark  is,  tbait 
whilft  the  voracious  plant,  which  we  have  termed  Liane^ 
climbed  round  ail  the  barren  trees,  it  was  far  removed 
from  the  fertile  ones,  though  promifcuoufly  blended  with 
the  former!  Nature  feemed  as  it  were,  to  have  prefcribed 
to  it,  to  rttpcA  what  (be  had  deftined  for  the  fuftenance 

of  man. 

The  iflanders  were  not  fo  plentifully  fupplied  with  pot- 
berbs  as  with  roots  and  ifbits.  Purflain  and  crefles  were 
the  only  berba  of  this  kind  they  had. 

Their  other  food  was  confined  within  a  very  narrow 
compafs :  they  had  no  tame  fowl,  aiM  the  only  quad- 
mpeds  that  were  eatable,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
five  forts  I  the  largeft  of  which  did  not  exceed  in  fiee  our 
coaamon  rabbits*  The  birds  more  pleafmg  to  the  eye^ 
though  lefs  varied  than  in  our  climates,  were  valuable 
almoft  only  on  account  of  their  feathers :  few  of  thena 
warbled  forth  thofe  melting  notes  that  are  fo  captivating 
to  the  ear  j  mod  of  them  were  extremely  thin,  and  very 
infipid  to  the  tafte.  Filh  was  nearly  as  plentiful  as  in 
other  feas,  but  generally  lefs  wholefome,  and  kfsde- 
licate. 

The  plants  that  nature  had  placed  in  thefe  iilands,  t^ 
cure  the  very  few  diforders  the  inhabitants  were  ful^eA 
to,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Whether  they 
were  applied  externally,  or  taken  internally,  or  the  juice 
of  them  given  in  infufton,  their  effc&s  were  as  fpecdy  as 
falutary.  The  invaders  of  thofe  formerly  peaceable  re* 
gions,  have  employed  thefe  fimples,  which  are  always 
green,  and  always  in  full  vigour,  and  preferred  them  to 
all  the  medicines  that  Alia  can  furniih  to  the  reft  of  tbe 
world, 
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The  geoeralitf  c(  the  iuhabicanu  of  thcfe  iflaad$  cod-*  BOOK 
fider  but  two  feafons  among  them»  that  of  drought  and  ^ 

that  of  rain.  -  Nature^  wbofe  operations  are  conftant.  Climate  of 
and  concealed  under  a  perpetual  verdure^  appears  to  them  '"^^*' 
to  aA  always  uniformly*  But  thofe  who  attentively  ob* 
lerve  her  progre&t  difcern,  that  in  the  temperature  of 
thedimate^  in  all  the  revolutions,  and  in  the  changes 
of  vegetation,  fiie  follows  the  fame  tidSt  as  in  Europe, 
though  in  a  leis  evident  manner. 

These  almoft  imperceptible  changes,  are  no'prelerva* 
tivt  againft  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  fuch  a 
torching  climate  as  muftbe  naturally  expe£)ied  under  the 
tonid  i&one.  As  thefe  iflands  are  all  under  the  tropics, 
their  inhabitants  aiy  expofed,  allowing  for  the  varieties  ^ 
refulting  from  difference  of  fituation  and  of  foil,  to  a 
perpetual  heat,  that  generally  ingreafes  from  the  rifmg  of 
the  fun  till  an  hour  after  noon,  .and  then  decreafes  in 
proportion  as  the  fun  declines.  The  thermometer  in 
thefe  places  {hews,  that  the  degree  of  heat  rifes  feme* 
times  to  forty- four,  and  even  to  forty-ieven  and  a  half, 
above  the  freezing  point.  *  A  covered  (ky,  that  might 
ferve  to  alleviate  this  heat,  is  feldom  feen.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  clouds  appear  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the 
fun  is  never  hid  for  four  days  together  during  the 
whole  year. 

The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  depend 
rather  upon  the  wind,  than  the  changes  of  feafons.  In 
thofe  places  where  the  wind  does  not  blow,  the  air  is 
exceffively  hot,  and  none  but  the  eafterly  winds  contri* 
bute  to  temperate  and  refrefh  it :  thofe  that  blow  from 
the  fouth  and  weft  afford  little  relief  ^  but  they  are  much 
lefs  frequent,  tnd  le(s  regular  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  eaft.  The  branches  of  the  trees  expofed  to  its 
influence,  are  turned  round  towards  the  weft,  in  that 

direction  ^ 
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BOOK  direAion  which  they  ieehi  to  be  thrown  into/bythe  conftant 
and  uniform  courfe of  the  wind.  But  their  roots  are  llronger 
and  more  extended  under  ground  towards  the  <saA,  in  or- 
der t6  afford  them,  as  it  were,  a  fixed  poiiit,  whofe  re- 
fiftance  may  counteradt  the  power  of  the  ruling  wind. 
It  has  been  alfo  obferved,  that  whenever  thi  weflerly 
wind  blows  pretty  ilrong,  the  trees  are  eaAly  thrown 
down;  in  order  therefore  to  judge  of  the  violence  of  a 
hurficane,  the  number  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  fall,  is  equally  to  be  conftdered. 

The  eailerly  wind  depends  upon  two  invariable  caufes, 
the  probability  of  which  is  very  ftriking.  The  firft  arifes 
from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the.  earth  from  weft  toeaft,and 
which  muft  neccfTarily  be  more  rapid  under  the  equinodial 
than  under  the  parallels  of  latitude,  bccaufe  a  greater  fpace 
mu&  be  pafled  over  in  the  fame  time.  The  fecond  is  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  as  foon  as  it  rifes  above  the 
horizon,  rarefies  the  air,  and  caufcs  it  to  blow  towards  the 
weft,  in  proportion  as  the  earth  revolves  towards  the  eaft. 
The  eafterly  wind,  therefore,  which  at  the  Caribbees 
is  fcarccly  felt  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
increafcs  in  proportion  as  the  fun  rifes  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  dccreafes  as  ic  declines.  Towards  \hc  evening  it 
ccafes  entirely  to  blow  on  the  coafts,  but  not  on  the  open 
fea.  The  reafons  of  this  difference  are  very  evident. 
After  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  air  from  the  land,  that 
continues  for  a  conflderable  time  rarefied,  on  account  of 
the  vapoqrs  which  are  conftantly  rifing  from  the  heated 
globe,  neceflarily  flows  back  upon  the  air  of  the  fea  : 
this  is  what  is  generally  called  a  land  breeze.  It  is 
moft  fenfibly  felt  in  the  night,  and  continues  till  the  air 
of  the  fea,  rarefied  by  the  beat  of  the  fun,  flows  back 
again  towards  the  land,  where  the  air  has  been  condenfed 
by  the  coolnefs  of  the  night.    It  has  alfo  been  obferved, 

that 
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tliat  the  eafterly  wind  blows  more  regularly  and  With  BOOK 
greater  force  in  the  dog-days  than  at  any  other  times  oft  *  ^ 
the  year  ;  faecaufc  the  fun  then  ads  more  powerfully  on 
the  air.  Thus  nature  caufes  the  cxceffive  heat  oF  the 
fun  to  contribute  to  the  refrefiiment  of  thofe  climates 
that  are  parched  up  by  its  rays.  It  is  thus  thi^t  in  fire* 
engines  art  makes  the  fire  inftrumental  in  fupplying  con- 
dandy  with  freih  water  the  copper  veflels  from  which  it 
is  exhaufted  by  evaporation. 

The  rain  contributes  alfo  to  the  temperature  of  the 
American  iflands,  though  not  equally  in  them  all.  In 
xbofe  places  where  the  eafterly  wind  meets  with  nothing 
to  oppofe  its  progrefs,  it  difpels  the  clouds  as  they  begin 
to  rife,  and  caufes  them  to  break  either  in  the  woods  or 
upon  the  mountains.  But  whenever  the  ftorms  are  too 
violent,  or  the  blowing  of  the  eafterly  wind  is  interrupt- 
ed by  the  changeable  and  temporary  effe&  of  the  fouthern 
and  wefterly  ones,  it  then  begins  to  rain.  In  the  other 
Caribbee  iflands,  where  this  wind  does  not  gene- 
rally blow,  the  rains  are  fo  frequent  and  plentiful,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  winter  feafon,  which  lafts  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  0£lober  $  that,  according  to 
the  moft  accurate  obfervations,  as  much  water  falls  in 
one  week,  during  this  time,  as  in  our  climates  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year.  Inftead  of  thofe  mild  and  refrefliing 
fhowers  which  we  fometimes  enjoy  in  Europe,  the  rains 
in  thefe  climates  are  torrents,  the  found  of  which  might 
be  miftaken  for  that  of  hail,  if  this  were  not  almoft  un- 
known under  fo  burning  a  fky. 

THESbE  fhowers,  it  muft  be  allowed,  refrefli  the  air  ; 
but  they  occafion  a  dampnefs,  the  eiFe£ls  of  which  are  no 
lefs  difagreeable  than  fatal,  l^he  dead  muft  be  interred 
within  a  few  hours  after  they  have  expired.  Meat  will 
Aot  keep  fweet  above  four  and  twenty  hours.    The  fruits 

decay^ 
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BOOK  decay*  whether  they  are  gathered  ripe^  or  before  their 


'    ^maturity.    The  bread  muft  be  made  up  in  bifcuits,  to 


prevent  its  growing  mouldy*    Common  wines  foon  turn 
four ;  and  iron  grows  rufty  in  the  fpace  of  a  day.   The 
feeds  can  only  be  preferved  by  conftant  attention  and  care^ 
till  the  proper  feaibn  returns  for  fowing  them«    When 
the  Caribbees  were  firft  dtfcovered,  the  corn  that  was  con- 
veyed there  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  could  not  ac* 
cuftom  themfelves  to  the  food  of  the  natives  of  the  coun* 
try,  was  fo  foon  damaged,  that  it  became  neceflary  to 
fend  it  in  the  ears.    This  necefiary  precaution  enhanceil 
the  price  of  it  fo  much   that  few  people  were  able  to 
buy  it.      Flour  was  then  fubftttuted  in  lieu  of  corn^ 
which  lowered,  indeed,  the  expences  of  tranfport,  but 
was  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  it  was  fooner 
damaged.    A  merchant  conceived,  that  if  the  flour  were 
entirely  feparated  from  the  bran,  which  contributes  to  its 
fermentation,  it  would  have  this  double  advantage,  of 
cfaeapnefs  and  of  keeping  longer.     He  caufed  it,  there* 
fore,  to  be  fifted,  and  put  the  fineft  flour  into  ftrong 
cades,  and  beat  it  dofe  together  with  iron  hammers,  till 
it  became  fo  hard  a  body,  that  the  air  could  fcarcely  pene- 
trate it.    Experience  juftified  fo  fenfible  a  contrivancc,- 
the  praSice  of  it  has  become  general,  and  beeft  confide- 
rably  improved  ever  fince.    If  this  method  does  not  pre- 
ferve  the  flour,  as  long  as  in  our  dry  or  temperate  cli- 
mates, it  may,  however,  be  kept  by  it,  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  months,  a  year,  or  even  longer,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  care  that  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation.  Such 
an  interval  is  fufiicient  for  an  adive  and  induftrious  mo^ 
ther  country  to  fupply  its  colonies. 
Extraordi       However  troublef(^me  thefe  natural  cffe£ls  of  the  rain 
nomenaTn  ^^Y  ^^»  >^  "  attended  yet  with  feme  more  formidable : 
the  iflaads.  fjich  as  frecjucnt  and  fomctimes  dreadful  earthquakes  in  the 

.  iflahdSi 
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iflands.    As  they  generally  happen  duriog  the  time,  or  B  O  O  K 
towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  feafoo,  and  when  the  tides 
are  higheft,  ingenious  naturalifts  have^  therefore,  fup« 
pofed  that  they  miglit  be  owing, to  thefe  two  caufes. 

Th£  waters  of  the  iky  and  of  the  fea,  undermine, 
dig  up,  and  ravage  the  earth  in  feveral  ways.  The 
ocean,  in  particular,  exerts  its  fury  upon  this  globe  with 

a  violence  that  can  neither  be  forefeen  nor  prei'ented. 

♦ 

Among  the  various  (bocks  to  which  it  is  conftantly  ex* 
poGed,  from  this  reftlefs  and  Hoifterous  element,  there  is 
one,  which  at  the  Caribbees  is  diftinguiOied  by  the  name 
of  ra%  dt  maritj  or  whirlpool.  It  conftantly  happens 
once)  twice,  or  three  times,  from  July  to  OSober,  and 
always  ^on  the  weftern  or  fouthern  coafts ;  becaufe  it 
takes  place  after  the  time  of  the  wefterly  and  foutberly 
winds,  or  whilft  they  blow.  The  waves  which  at  a  di- 
ftance  feem  to  advance  gently  within  four  or  five  hundred 
yards,  fuddenly  fwell  againft  the  {bore,  as  if  a^d  upon 
in  an  oblique  direction  by  fome  fuperior  force,  and  break 
with  the  greateft  impetuofity.  The  ^Ibips,  which  are 
then  upon  the  coaft,  or,  in  the  vicinity,  unable  either  to 
put  to  fea,  or  keep  their  anchors,  are  daihed  to  pieces 
agaunft  the  land,  leaving  the  unhappy  failors  entirely 
without  hqpes  of  efcaping  that  certain  death,  the  ap- 
proacbet  of  which  they  have  been  expe&ing  for  feveral 
hours. 

So  extraordinary  a  motion  of  the  fea  has  been  hitherto 
confidered  as  the  copfequence  of  a  tempeft.  But  a  tem« 
peft  follows  the  direfiion  of  the  wind  from  one  point  of 
the  compaft  to  another ;  and  whirpools  are  felt  in  on^ 
part  of  an  ifland  that  is  (heltered  by  another,  where  the 
Aock  is  not  at  all  perceived.  This  obfervation  has  in« 
duced  Mr..  Dutafta,  who  has  travelled  through  Africa 
aad  America,  as  a  natural  philofopher,  a  merchant,  and 

a  ftatef^ 
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B  O  O  K  a  ftatefman,  to  feek  for  a  more  probable  caufe  of  this 
fingiilar  phoenomenon.  He  has  not  only  difcovered  this 
point,  but  alio  feveral  other  truths  that  may  be  ufeful  to 
many  of  the  fciences,  if  he  ever  makes  them  public.  We 
ihall  then  probably  acquire  more  certain  information  re- 
fpe£ling  hurricanes* 

Th£  hurricane  is  a  violent' wind  generally  accompa^* 
nied  with  rain,  lightning  and  thunder,  fometimes  with 
earthquakes  ;  and  is  always  attended  with  the  moft  mc-* 
lancholy  and  fatal  confequences  that  the  wind  can  pro- 
duce. The  day,  which,  in  the  torrid  Zone, ,  is  ufually 
bright  and  clear,  is  fuddenly  changed  into  a  dark  and 
univerfal  night ;  the  appearance  of  a  perpetual  fpring  into 
the  drearinefs  and  horror  of  the  moft  gloomy  winter. 
Trees  as  ancient  as  the.  world  itfelf  are  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  inftandy  difappear.  The  ftrongeft  and  moft 
folid  buildings  are  in  a  moment  buried  in  ruins*  Where 
the  eye  delighted  itfelf  with  the  profpeS  of  rich  and  ver- 
dant hills,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  plantations  entirely 
defiroyed,  •  and  frightful  caverns.  The  unhappy  fuiferers 
deprived  of  their  whole  fupport,  weep  over  th^  carcafes 
of  the  dead,  or  fearch  among  the  ruins  for  their  friends 
and  relations.  The  noife  of  the  waters,  of  the  woods, 
of  the  thunder  and  of  the  winds,  that  break  againft  the' 
{battered  rocks ;  the  cries  and  bowlings  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, promifcuoufly  involved  in  a  whirlwind  of  fand, 
ftones,  and  ruins  of  buildings  :  all  together  feem  to  por- 
tend the  laft  ftruggles  of  expiring  nature* 

ThE5£  hurricanes,  however,  contribute  to  produce 
more  plentiful. crops,  and  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Whether  thefe  violent  concui&ons  tear  up  the  ground,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  fertile,  or  whether  the  hurricane 
brings  along  with  it  certain  fubftances  fit  to  promote  the 
vegetation  of  plants,  is  not  eafily  determined :  but  it  hasi 

been 
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fceen  oWcrved,  that  this  feeming  and  temporary  confufion  ^  9J^  ^ 
Was  not  only  a  confcquencc  tot  the  tiniformity  of  nature, 
which  makes  even  diflblution  itfclf  inftrumcntal  to  re- 
generatton,  but  alfo  the  meati^  of  prefer/ing  the  general 
fyftem,  the  life  and  vigour  of  which  is  maintained  by 
an  internal  ferir«entation)  of  partial  evil  and  of  general 
good. 

The  firft  inhabUafits  of  the  Carfbbets  imagined  that 
ihey  had  difcovered  infallible  prognoflics  of  this  alarming 
phoenomtnon.  They  obferved,  that  when  it  was  near  at 
hand,  the  air  was  mifty,  the  fun  red,  and  yet  the  weather 
calni)  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  clear.  Under  the 
earth  and  in  the  refervoirs  of  water,  a  dull  found  was 
heard,  like  that  arifmg  from  pent  up  winds.  The  ftars 
were  clouded  fay  a  va\x)ur,  that  made  them  appear  larger. 
The  flcy,  ^n  the  north-eat^,  was  o^erfpread  with  dark  and 
black  clouds,  riiat  feemedvery  alarming*.  The  fea  fent 
forth  a  ftrongand  dUagreeable  fmell,  and  in  the  midft  of 
a  calm,  was  ftiddenly  agitated.  The  wind  changed  in  a 
moment  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  blew  very  violently  at 
different  intervals,  each  of  which  continued  for  two  hours 
together. 

Though  the  truth  of  all  thefe  obfervations  cannot  be 
aftrcrtained,  yet  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  hfeas  and  even 
prejudices  of  favage  nations  on  times  and  feafons  would 
be  -a  feeming  indication  of  imprudence,  or  of  a  mind 
too  little  addiiQed  to  philofophicai  inquiries.  The  want 
«f  employment  of  thefe  people,  and  their  being  habituat- 
ed to  live  in  open  air,  aftbrd  them  an  opportunity  and 
put  them  under  a  heceffity  of  obferving  the  fmalleft  alte- 
rations in  the  air,  and  of  acquiring  fuch  informations  on 
this  jx^int,  as  have  efcaped  the  more  enlightened  nations^ 
which  are  more  employed  aiid  more  devoted  to  works  of 
a  fedentary  -  nature*     Pof&bly  we  mud  be  indebted  to 
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*  ^^  ^  fay^s  for  the  difcovery  of  effeds,  and  to  learned  people 
for  the  inveftigation  of  caufes.  Let  us  trace  out,  if  pof** 
fible,  the  caufe  of  hurricanes,  a  phoenomcnon  fo  frequent 
in  America,  that  this  alone  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  make  it  be  deferted,  pr  render  it  uninhabitable  many 
years  ago. 

No  hurricanes  come  from  the  eaft,  that  is  from  the 
greateft  extent  of  the  fea  at  the  CariUbees.  As  this  is  an 
acknowledged  fa3,  it  would  induce  us  to  believe^  that 
they  are  fomaccl  on  the  continent  of  Affyeric^.  The  weft 
lyind  whiph  blows  conflantly^  and  fometimes  very  vip- 
Untly,  in  the  fouthcrn  parts,  from  July  to  Jai>^ary^  and 
the  north  wind  blowing  at  the  fame  in  the  northern  parts, 
muft,  when  they  meet,  oppofe  each  other  yirijth  a  force 
proportipnate  to*  thejr  natural  velocity.  If  (his  fkock 
happens  in  the  long  and  narrow  p^Sks  of  the  mountains, 
it  muft  occafion  a  ftrong  current  of  air,  that  will  cxltskd 
itCblf  in  a  conipound  ratio  of  the  moving  power,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  narrow  pals  of  the  mountain.  Every  fo* 
lid  body  that  meets  this  current  of  air,  will  be  impreflied 
vith  a  degree  of  force  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  fur** 
face  it  oppofes  to  the  current ;  fo  that  if  the  pofition  oB 
that  furface  ihould  \^  perpendicular  to  the  direSion  of 
the  hurricane,  it  is  impofiible  to  detergiine  what  effe£l^ 
might  be  produced  upon  the  ^bole  mafs.  Fortunately 
the  different  bearings  of  the  coafts  of  thefe  if^nds,  anc| 
their  angular  or  fpherical  figure,  occafion  thefe  dres^dful 
hurricances  to  fall  upon  furfaces  mor^  qr  lefs  obliquf;^ 
which  divert  the  current  of  air,  break  its  fprce,  and  ora* 
dually  deftroy  its  efFeds.  E^perienc^  s^lfo  proy^s,  th^t 
thfir  a^on  is  by  degrees  fo  much  weakened,  that  even 
in  the  direction,  where  the  hurricane  falls  with  mod 
force,  it  is  tcarcely  fek  at  ten  leagues  didance.  The  moil 
^cuxatp  obferv^rs  have  remarked^  tha^t  all  ^e  hurricanes. 

whiicb 
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^hieh  Jia%«  ittoeeffiVely  (ubt^rted  tbe  tflandii,  came  from  &  C)  0  iC 
the  north-eaft,  and  conieqvently  frosi  the  narrow  pafTes        ^'-    * 
formed  fay  tixe.moiiiitains  of  St.  Martbii.     The  diftance    ' 
€i  fotkie  iflands  horn  this  djre£!ion,  is  not  a  f^Cicient  rea« 
^cm  for  rjgeeliBig  this  opinion  ;  vls  feveral  other  caufes  maf 
jcao^ihiiiis  to  difCFt  a  cutrrent  of  air  to  the  fduth  or  eaft« 
We'cannot  bdp  thinking  therefore,  that  thofe  perfonS 
Jiave  beeo  tyiiftaken,  who  have  Itfierted,  that  tlie  violence  of 
a  hurricane  was  felt  under  whatever  point  oftfae  coinpa& 
the  wind  came  from.     Such  are  the  dcRruAxvjc  phoeno- 
4neDa  nature  has  oppofed  to  die  acquifition  of  the  riches 
of  the  new  world  :  but  what  barrier  could  reftrain  the 
daring  fpirit  of  tfhat  navigator  who  difcovercd  it  ? 
Christopher  Coi.uMbOs  having  firft  formed  a  fettle-  Cttftoinsof 

the  Carib- 

tnent  at' St.  Domingo,  one  of  the  greater  Antilles,  difco-  b^eg    the" 

Vercd  the  lefler.      The  iflanders   he    had    to  encounii<?''f*^"^  >"•* 
^1  y.  .  .  .1  ....     habitants 

ier  hece^  were  not  fy  weak  and   cowardly  as  thofe,  he  of  tbe 

had  at  firft  fubdued.  Tbe  Caribbees,  nyho  thought  ]J^^JJ^''* 
they  originally  came  from  Guiaha,  and  of  the  iafne 
nation  as  the  Galibees^  were  of  moderate  (lature,  thick 
fct,  and  ftrohg,  and  fbch  as  fecmed  adapted  to  form  men 
of  fupcriot  ftrfength,  if  their  manner  of  life  and  exercHes 
had  been  favourable  to  the  natural  appear^ces.  Their 
legs  thick  and  mufcular^  were  generally  wefl-mirfc  > 
tl\eir  eyes  black,  large,  and  fomewhat  prominent.  Tlietr 
whole  figure  would  have  been  plcafing,  had  they  not 
fpoiled  their  natural  beauty  by  fancied  atid  artificial  orna- 
ments, which  could  only  be  agreeable  to  the  peculiar 
tafte  that  prevailed  among  them.  The  eye-brows  and 
the  head  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  oii  which  they  fuf- 
fered  any  hair  to  grow.  They  wore  no  garment,  nOr 
had  this  any  iufluence  on  their  chaftity*  In  order  to 
guard  againft  the  bite  of  infefts,  they  painted  all  their 
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BOOK  bodies  over  with  the  juice  of  the  rocou,  orarnotto,  which 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  boiled  lobfter. 

Their  religion  confifted  only  in  fomc  confufed  belief 
of  a  good  and  bad  principle ;  an  opinion  fo  natural  to 
man,  that  we  find  it  diffufed  among  the  moft  favage  na- 
tions, and  prefcrved  even  among  many  civilized  ones* 
They  were  little  concerned  about  the  tutelary  divinity, 
but  had  the  greateft  dread  of  the  evil  principle.  Their 
other  fuperftitions  were  more  abfurd  than  dangerous,  and 
they  were  but  little  attached  to  them.  This  indifl«rence 
<iid  not  contribute  to  render  them  more  ready  to  embrace 
chriftianity  when  pr^pofed  to  them.  Without  entering 
into  difpute  with  thofe  who  expounded  the  do<9rine8,  they 
contented  tbcmfelves  with  rcjc&wy  the  belief  of  them, 
firftar,  as  they  faid,  thai  their  neighbcurs  fi>ould  laugh  at 

them. 

• 

Though  the  Caribbees  had  no  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment among  them,  yet  they  lived  quietly  and  peaceably 
with  one  another.  The  tranquility  they  enjoyed,  was 
entirely  owing  to  that  innate  principle  of  compaffion, 
which  goes  before  all  kind  of  reflection,  and  is  the  fource 
of  all  focial  virtues.  This  kind  fpirit  of  benevolence 
arifes  from  the  very  fraihe  and  nature  of  man,  wbofe 
feIf-!ove  alone  is  fufEcient  to  make  him  abhor  the  fuffcr- 
ings  of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  infufc,  therefore,  a 
fpirit  of  humanity  into  the  minds  of  tyraqts,  it  would 
only  be  neceflary  to  make  them  the  executioners  of  thofe 
victims  they  facrifice  to  their  pride,  and  of  thofe  cruelties 
they  order  to  be  pradi&d  upon  others.  The  hands  of 
thofe  voluptuaries  (hould  be  obliged  to  mutilate  the  eu- 
nuchs of  their  fcraglios;  they  (hould  be  forced  to  attend 
the  field  of  battle ;  they  (hould  there  behold  the  bleed- 
in'*  wouijds,  hear  the  imprecations,  and  be  witneflcs  of 
the  agonies  and  convulficns  of  their  dying  foldiers ;  they 
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IhouU  next  attend  tbe  bofpiuls,  and  at  leifure  contem-  BOOK 
plate  the  wounds,  the  frafturcs,  the  difeafes  occafioned 
by  famine^  by  labours  .equally  dangerous  and  unwholcfomc, 
by  cruel  fervkes  aod  taxes,  and  the  other  caUmities 
which  arife  from  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  their  man- 
ners. How  greatly  would  fcenes  lik^  thefe,  occafionally 
introduced  in  the  education  of  princes,  contribute  to  lefien 
the  crimes  and  fufferings  of  the  human  race  !  What 
benefits  would  not  the  people  derive,  from  the  compaf- 
fionate  emotions  of  their  fovereigns  ? 

Among  the  Caribbees,  whofe  hearts  were  not  fpoiled 
by  the  pernicious  inftitutions  that  corrupt  us,  neither 
adultery,  treafbn,  perjury,  nor  malTacres,  fo  common 
among  civilized  nations,  were  known.  Religion,  the 
laws,  and  penal  punifhments,  thofe  bafriers,  raifed  to 
protect  old  cuftoms  from  the  encroachments  of  new  ones, 
were  ufelefs  to  men  who  followed  nature  alone.  I'heft 
was  never  heard  of  among  thefe  favages,  before  the  Euro- 
peans came  amongft  them.  When  'they  difcovered  any 
thing  miffing,  they  obferved,  thai  the  Chrijiions  had  been 
with  them. 

These  iflanders  were  little  acquainted  with  the  ftrongeft 
paffions  of  the  foul,  not  even  with  that  of  love.  This 
pafion  was  with  them  merely  a  fenfual  appetite.  They 
never ihewed  the  leaft  marks  of  attention  or  tendcrneG;  for 
tfaatfex,  fomuch  courted  in  other  countries.  They  con- 
fidered  their  wives  rather  in  the  light  of  (laves  than  of 
companions;  they  did  not  even  fuffcr  them  to  eat  with 
them,  and-  had  ufurped  the  right  of  divorcing  them, 
without  permitting  them  the  indulgence  of  marrying 
again*  The  women  felt  themfelves  born  to  obey,  and 
fubmitted  patiently  to  their  fate. 

In  other  refpeAs,  a  tafte  for  power  had  little  influence 
on  the  niind$  of  the  Caribbees ;  as  they  bad  no  diftindion 
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iOd  ranks  among  thciiij  th*y  yiftrt  all  6n  a  footing  of  equaKty^' 
and  were  extremely  furpri^ed  ta  find  degrees  of  (ixhtr^ 
din^tion  among  the  Europeans.  Thb  fyftem  v^as  fo  t^ 
pugnant  to  their  ideas,  that  th^y  confidered  th^fe  as 
flaves,  who  had  the  weaknefs  to  receive  the  coomiandt 
of  a  ftipcrior,  and  obey  thcnH.  The  fttbjedion  of  tfae* 
i^omen  among  (hem,  was  a  natural  confequence  of  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  fex.  But  in  what  msinner,  and  for  what 
reafon,  the  ftroogcr  men  fubmitted  (hemfelves  to  tkfe 
weaker }  and  how  one  noan  commanded  the  whole  body, 
was  a  problem,  that  neither  w^r^  tr^chery^.  np(  fuper-* 
iUtion*  had  been  able  to  refolve. 

Thb  manners  of  a  people,  neither  inflOenced  by  iif^ 
tereft,  vanity^  or  ambkbn,  muft  he  very  &m|>le.  Every 
family  formed  within  itfelf  a  republic,  diftind  in  fomede<« 
gree  from  the  fcA  of  the  nation^  They  cotnppfed  aham^ 
let,  called  <arhity  of  greater  or  leffr  coniiMiuentc  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  fpace  of  ground  it  occupied.  The  chiefs 
or  patriarch  o(  the  fi^mily,  lived  iq  the  center-,  with  hia 
wives  and  vounger  children,  .  Around  him  were  placed 
the  huts  of  fMch  of  his  defcendents  as  were  nfiarried.  The 
columns  that  fupported  thefs  huts^  were  ftakes  ;  the  roofs 
thatched,  and  the  ^^  hole  furniture  con&fted  of  fome  arms,^ 
cottoR  beds  made  very  plain  and  fimple^  focpc  balkecs^ 
and  utenfils  made  of  calahafhes. 

Ik  thefe  hu(s  the  Garibbees  fpent  the  greateil  paft  of 
their  life,  either  in  ileeping  or  fmo^ing.  When  theji 
went  out,  they  retired  into  fome  cofn^r,  and  fat  upoofeiie 
ground,  feemtngly  abforbed  in  the  mofVprofodnd  contemn 
plation.  Whenever  they  fpoke,  wfaicb  was  not  very  of** 
ten,  they  were  heard  without  interruption,  or  contradk:-^ 
tion,  and  without  any  anfwery  but  the  fign  of  a  tacit  ap-i 
probation. 
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As  ihef  ate  litflc,  they  w6rt  not  rfhich  f  ^outled  rrr  p)r6-  ft  0  0  It 
vidhig  foff  thfcir  fdfl^nance.  Mert  whd  live  In  woods, 
confutn^  i^fi  than  thofe  who  di^ell  in  open  cotuntH^si. 
The  air  b  int>^c  cbftdenfed,  and  it  is  probable  that  v^ge-  ^ 
tables,  by  their  tr^rpiration,  Exhale  tti'otc  nu^ritiVd  par- 
tiderf.  The  tem^ferancc,  therefore,  of  the  Caribbces, 
-which  at  kttt  was  coi^dered  as  a  confequ^nce  of  their  in- 
dblente^  dii^ht  pofEbly  be  afcrtbed,  in  hrrit  (fegre'e,  t6 
tbat  aii^  they  breathed  from  thctranrpiration  of  vegctscfeles 
flOMMg  dite  Wood^,  with  which  their  i^lland^  were  co- 
vered. 

In  Ihe  Mtdft  6f  the(e  woods,  this  indolent  people', 
Withdtit  Mti^  'compelled  to  the  labotri^  of  cultivation, 
found  eonftimtly  a  wholefome  food,  fitted  to  their  c6h- 
ftitution  i  and  Which  reqcrired  ho  cafe,  or  at  leaft  very 
Ktde,'  t6  pfrep^re  it.  If  they  fometimes  added  to  thefe 
l^s  of  kind  and  fifmple  nature,  what  they  had  takeh  ih 
hunting  and  fifliing,  it  was  feldom  but  upon  occafibh 
6f  fom^  public  feaft. 

Tfltsfi  extraordinary  feftivals  were  held  at  no  flated 
1Stti6s.  The  giieifs  themfelves  (hewed  no  alteration  in 
their  ufual  chairaders.  In  thefe  meetings  ihey  were  not 
iX  alT  more  gay  or  fprightly,  than  at  other  times.  A 
i^irtt  of  indolence  and  lifllefsnefs  appeared  in  their  coun- 
tenance!^. Their  dantes  were  fo  grave  and  folemn,  that 
thtt  rtf6tid!Yd  of  their  bodies  were  expreflive  of  the  dulnefs 
of  their  ftmls.  But  the(e  gloomy  feilivals,  like  thofe 
elottded' ft)e»  that  are  the  fore-runners  of  a  temped,  were 
ftldMi  concluded  without  bloodfhed.  Thefe  favages, 
who  wett  fo  temperate  when  alone,  grew  drunk  wheh 
aflembled  in  Companies,  and  their  intoxication  e^tcitcd 
and  revived  thofe  fan^ily  difienfions  that  were  either 
only  ftifled,  or  not  entirely  extinguifhed  :  and  thus 
thefe  feftivals   terminated    in   maiTacres.      Hatred    and 
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BOOK  revenge,  the  only  pafEons  that  could  deeply  agitate  the 
minds  of  thcfe  favages  were  perpetuated^  by  thefe  con- 
vivial pleafures.  In  the  height  of  thefe  entevtainaients^ 
parents  and  relations  embraced  one  another,  and  fwore 
that  they  would  wage  war  upon  the  continent. 

Th£  Caribbees  embarked  upon  boats,  made  of  a. Angle 
tree^  that  had  been  felled  by  burning  its  roota.  Whole 
years  i>ad  been  taken  up  ia  hollowing  thefe  canoes,  by 
hatchets  made  of  ftonc,  or  by  the  means  of  .fire  fjcilfully 
applied  within  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  bring  k 
to  the  moft  convenient  form.  When  thefe  free  and  \9r 
luntary  warriors,  arrive  on  the  coaAs  of  Quja^a,  they^  ga 
in  queft  of  the  Araucos,  who  formerly  dtove  them  out 
from  thence.  At  their  return  from  this  military  expcdn 
tion,  which  i^  the  more  fpcc^dily  brought  to  ^  coiw:luf&on» 
as  mutual  enmity  renders  it  more  cruel  and  fpirited,  th^ 
favagos  fell  agaip  into  their  former  ftatepf  indqlence.  i^d 
inaftivity. 

The  Spaniards,  notwithdanding  the  advantage  of  fire 
arms,  did  not  continue  long  at  war  with  this  people,  nor 
were  they  always  fuccefsful.  At  firft  they  (ought  only 
for  gold,  and  afterwards  for  flavcs  :  but  not.  meeting  with 
any  mines,  and  the  Caribbees  bcing^fo  proud  and  (uUen, 
that  they  died  when  made  flavcs :  the  Spaniards  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  making  conqucfts,  that  they  thought  of 
little  confequence,  and  that  they  could  neither  acquire 
nor  preferve  without  conftant  and  bloody  wars, 

•  * 

The  Eng-  "^"he  EngliOi  and  French  being  apprii^ed  of  thefe  lranf<« 
liih  and  adlions,  ventured  to  equip  a  (mail  R^t^  in  asder  to  in«» 
fettle  on  tercept  the  Spaniih  vcCels  which  frequented  thofe  bti* 
the  wind-  judes.  The  advantages  gained,  incrfafed  the  number  of 
i(laiid9,and  pirates.  Peace,  which  frequently  took  place  in  Europe, 
tf^^bces!^'^  not  prevent  thefe  expeiitions,,    The  cuftom  that  pre-. 
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vaHed  among  tbe  Spaniards,  of  (topping  all  (bips  tbat^   ^  - 
failed  beyond  the  tropic,  juftified  fucb  piracies. 

Th£  two  nations  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
Windward  iflands,  without  ever  thinking  of  making  any 
fettlement  there,  or  having  been  able  to  fix  upon  the 
mode  of  doing  it.  They  were,  perhaps,  apprehenfive  of 
irritating  the  Caribbees,  by  whom  they  had  been  fa- 
vourably received  :  or,  perhaps,  they  confidered,  that  a 
loit  which  afforded  none  of  thofe  produ6tions  that  were 
of  ufe  in  thetdd  world,  was  unworthy  of  their  attention. 
At  length,  however,  fomc  Englifh  and  French,  the  for- 
mer headed  by  Warner,  the  latter  by  Defnambuc^  landed 
at  St.  Chriftopher's  on  the  fame  day,  at  two  oppofite 
parts  of  the  Mland.  The  frequent  loiles  they  fi^fiained, 
ferved  to  convince  them  both,  that  they  certainly  would 
never  triumph  over,  and  enrich  themfelves  with  the  fporls 
of  the  common  enemy,  unlefs  they  had  fome  fixed  refi* 
dence,  ports,  and  a  place  of  general  rendezvous.  As 
they  had  no  notion  of  commerce,  agrici^lture,  or  con« 
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queft,  they  amicably  divided  the  coafis  of  the  ifland, 
where  they  accidentally  met  together.  Thcnatives  of 
the  country  retired  from  the  fpot  they  were  fixed  upon, 
telling  them  at  the  fame  time^  that  land  mujl  either  be  very 
body  or  very  fcarce  with  tkem,  fince  they  were  come  from  J9 
great  a  diftancey  and  had  expofed  tietnfelves  to  fo  many  dan^ 
gtrs  to  feek  for  it  among  them. 

The  court  of  Madrid  were  not  fo  peaceably  inclined. 
'  Frederic  df  Toledo,  who  was  fent  to  Brafii  in  the  year 
1630,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  to  attack  the  Dutch,  was 
ordered  in  his  paflage  to  deftroy,  the  pirates,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices  of  that  nation,  had  invaded 
one  of  their  territories.  The  vicinity  of  two  aflive  and 
induflrious  nations,  occafioned  the  greateft  anxiety  to  the 
Spaniard?.    They  wer^  fenfible  that  their  colonics  would 

be 
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ft  6  6  fe  b^  exp0<iti  to  sfttacks,  If*  itrftlthtt  ptopft  Ihotild  cdtne  ta 

^.       '     .^  fettle  in  tifet  pirt  <rf  America. 

The  F^eneh  and  Englifh  ih  vam  nftttcd  thch*  i;*^ak 
powers  agaifift  the  coknmon  enemy :  tbejr  were  beat^ri, 
and  tbofe  who  wer^  not  cnther  killed  iir  the  adiony  <^ 
not  taken  prifoftersi  fled  for  fticlter  with  theutmoft  prt- 
crpation  ifttc  tfec  neJghbourii'ig  iflaAds.  Wlicnr  the  dan- 
ger was'  over,  they  moft  of  t<hem  returned  to  their  former 
iettlements.  Sp^in^  whofe  attention  i^as^  engroffed  bjr 
obje£l«  fhe  confidered  as  of  greater  importance,  dffturbed 
th€m  fio  flitore ;  taking  it  fofgranted^  perhaps,  that  tbehr 
mutuil  jealottfies  would  occaik>n  thtfi f  deft^^^oVif. 

UwoItft^NirrELt  for  the  Garlbbee^,  iht  tw6  nations, 
tliu*  Coi^querdd,  fufp^nded  their  riva!fhip.  The  Carib- 
betSy  zyrtAAy  fiifpc^ed  of  fotrfiing  1  Cbhfpiracy  in  St. 
Chriftd^et's,  were  eithier  barrifliferf  or  dfefti^byed.  Tfieir 
wives,  their  pfo'^iflohs,  and  e^en'fhfe  TdAd*  they  occupied, 
\t^erc  fetztfd  npon.  A  fpJtlt  of  reflBefsAafi,  thtf  cohfe- 
quehce  of  ufurpation,*  rriclined  the  EiiropfeaW  t6  beli^eve', 
that  the  6thW  feVag*  natiortsr  harf  entered  Ifttd  the  tori- 
fpiracy ;  ^rfd  they  Were  thcrefdre  attacked  in  thei/  iftands. 
In  vainr  did  Aofe  pkrn  and  irtoffenfti^c  ftictr,  iVho  had  ho 
inclination  to  cdntdrid  for  rtui  pbffeflibn  of  a  lartd  whTcli 
they  c6n(idered  not  atf  th^ir  property,  renfioVc  the  boun- 
daries of  their  habitations,  in  pi'oportiori  is  we  advanced 
with  our  encroachments ;  they  Were  ffitl  purfaed  with  tlie 
fame  eagerhefs  and  obftmacy.  As  (bon  a!s  th^ey  p^eived 
that  their  lives  or  liberties  were  in  danger,^the'y  a^  length 
took  upa^di»)  and  the  (piric- of  revenge,  which  a^1l^ay^ 
goes  beyond  the  in}ury,  muft  hff9e  fbmetimes'condributed 
to  render  thenicrue^  though  not  x^ntt. 

lN*che  earlier  time»,  the  Ei^glilhafnd  the  Frefic^  c<>Br- 
fidered  the  Caribbees  as  their  conraion  enemy ;  but  Aiis 
kind  of  cafual  aflbcktion  v^as  frequently  iiiterru})ted.    It 
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imi^idi  n#(  a  \dt\ii^  cnptgimtilf  mtf6ft  left  fit^  teMttihf^  A  <^^  1^ 
gCitffaffteef  for  their  ikiAtiiad  i^bftffoir.  "TMi  fi^algf*i^  8i»t*<  ^'^ 
AiHy  eofltrnrtri  to  bcS  at  poofter  ToMetiCfietlififHi'oM  fiidafy^* 
an^r  folMtifMi^  with  the  6Aie^  s  and  th«rt  th^  pkMi  i^ 
advantage df  having  dn]y  one  6neif>y  li(  ^  tMie^  Tbf(  ifta^ 
nags^ment  would  have  been  but  of  ii^e  iTvalir  to  theftr 
iflanden,  bad  not  Europe,  (ckxc6  paying  any  snt^tMh^ 
to*  a*  ftw.  aiivemurersy  whoi^  ^ccurfioM  hstd  ais  yet  bee'tf 
of  no  ufe  to  her,  and  not  fufficiently  enlightned  to  ptn^' 
trate  into  futurity^  negleSed  boih  the  Caf^e  of  goverAlhg 
tbem',  as  ^tU  as  that  of  putting  theiki  ijl  a  eondition  t<r 
extend  or  recover  the  d4vant»gei>  they  had  akeady  ae«^ 
quired.  Tfafe  indilFerenoe  ibewa  by  the  two  niolher 
colintriei»to  thefe  partkulafsy  determined  their  (yj^eStA  of 
the  new  world,  in  the  month  of  January  1660,)  loen^ 
ter  into  an  aUiance,  feciA'ing  ta  each  peoj^Ie  cb6ft  po^ 
fefiona  the  various  eventi»  of  war  had  procttred  chem^  and 
which  till  fehen  bad  beeiv  totalty  iiiifettled.  Thi»  alliance 
was  accompanied  with  an  offenfive  and  deienfive  league,. 
to  compel  the  natives  of  the  country  to  join  ia  thitr  plauv 
to  which  their  fears  induced  them-  to  accede  the  very^ 
faoie  year. 

By  this  treaty^  that  eftabilAled  tranquility  in  this  part 
•f  Aihehcai  France  obtained  Guadeloupe,  Martinicoy 
Granada^  and  iome  other  lefs  oonixderaUe  acqutfttionsv 
England  was  confirmed  in  the  pofleffioft  of  Barb^oesi- 
Nevis,  Antigaa^  Montfenrat^  anid  feveral  oth^r  ifiands  of 
little  value :  Sc  Chriftophter's  belonged  to  both  nations, 
Th^CariU)ees  were  confined  to  Dominica  and  St.  Vin* 
cent's  \  where  all  (he  fcatter«d  body  of  tHis  people  umted^ 
and  did  not  at  that  timt  exceed  'ttk  numbci^  6000  men. 

At  this  period  the  Englifli  fettlem^nts  had  atqaired,    ^^it 
under  a  government^  which,  though  not*  frcitf  from' defefl,*  French  fet* 
W49  yet  tolerable,  fome  kind  of  form,  and  were  in  a  {J'^^^^;^ 
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B'OQ^KLflouriibiiigihue.  On  the  cqatrary,  the  French  colonies 
were  abandoned  by  a  great  number  of  their  .Jjiihabitants, 
rec|uce4  to  th^  deepeft  defpsiisy^  from  the  necei&ty  they 
were  under  of  ifMbmitting  to  .the  tyranny  of  exduiive  prU 
vilcg^s.  ^Thef^.  ipeQ,  paiGonately  attached  tp  liberty, 
fied  to  the  nprthern  coall  of  St.  Domingo,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  adventurers  of  their  own  country,  fince  they 
had  been  driven,  out  of  St.  Cbriftopher's,*  about  thirty 
years  ago. 

They  were-caHed  Buccaneers',  becaufe  they  imitated 
thte  cuftom  of-  the  favages>  in  drying  the  food  they  lived 
upon  by  fmoke,  in  places  called  Buccans.  'As  they,  had 
no  wives,  nor  children,  they  ufually  aflbciated  two  in 
company,  to  ai&ft  one  another  in  family  duties.  In 
thefe  foeieties  property  was  common,  and  the  laft  fur- 
vivor  inherited  all  that  remained.  Theft  was  unknown 
among  them,  though  no  precautions  were  taken  againft 
It ;  and  what  was  wanting  at  home  was  freely  taken  from 
ibme  of  the  neighbours,  without  any  other .  reftridion 
than  that  of  a  previous  intimation,  if  they  were  at. hom^ 
if  not,  of  making  them  acquainted  with  it  at  their  re- 
turn. Differences  feldom  happened,  and  when  they  did, 
were  eailly  adjufted.  If  the  parties,  however,  were  oh- 
flinate,  they,  decided  the  matter  by  fire  arms.  If  the 
ball  enteried  at  the  back  or  the  fides,  it  was  confidered  as 
a  mark  df  treachery,  and  the  aflaffin  was  immediately 
put  to  death.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  country  were 
difregarded,  and  by  the  u&al  fea  boptifm  they  had  re- 
ceived, in  paffing  the  Tropic,  they  confidered.  thcm- 
fclves  exempted  from  all  obli^tion  to  obey  them.  They 
had  even  funk  their  famiJy  name  to .  aflume  others,  bor-» 
rowed  from  terms  of  war,  moft  of  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  their. poflcrity. 
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The  drcfs  of  thefe  barbarians  confiftcd  of  a  fliirt  dip-  BOOK 
pcd  in  the  blood  of  the  animals,  they  killed  in  hunting ; 
a  pair  of  drawers^  dirtier  than  the  fliirt,  and  madt 
in  the  fliape  of  a  brewer's  apron,  a  girdle  made  of  lea- 
ther, on-which  a  very  (hort  fabre  was  huhg  and  fotoe 
knives ;  a  hat,  without  any  rim,  except  a  flap  before, 
in  order  to  take  hold  of  it  j  and  (hoes  without  ftockings. 
Their  ambition  was  fati«fied,  if  they  could  but  provide 
themfelves  with  a  gun  that  carried  balls  of  an  ounce  weight, 
and  with  a  pack  of  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  dogs. 

The  whole  employment  of  the  Buccaneers  confided  in 
hunting  the  wild  bulls,  of  which  there  were  great  num- 
bers in  the  ifland,  fincc  the  Spaniards  had  brought  them. 
As  foon  as  they  were  killed  they  were  immediately  fkin- 
ned,  and  the  purfuit  was  never  ended,  till  they  had 
knocked  down  as  many  bulls  as  there  were  huntfmen  in 
company.  Some  pieces  of  the  flcfii  were  then  prepared 
and  feafoned  only  with  Jamaica  pepper  and  juice  of 
orange.  They  ate  no  bread,  and  drank  only 'water. 
This  was  their  conftant  and  daily  employment,  and  was 
carried  on  till  they  had  provided  themfelves  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  fkins  to  fupply  the  veflels  of  the  fevcral 
nations  that  traded  in  thofe«  feab.  Thefe  were  then  fent 
to  fale  in  fome  frequented  road ;  and  carried  thither  by 
men  who  were  called  ingageSj  or  bondfmen ;  a  fet  of 
perfons  who  were  ufed  to  fell  themfelves  in  Europe  to 
ferve  as  flaves  in  the  colonies,  during  the  term  of  three 
years.  One  of  thefe  wretches,  prefuming  to  reprcfent 
to  his  mailer,  who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sunday  for  this 
voyage,  tfaac  God  had  forbidden  fucb  a  pcadice,  when 
he  had  declared,  fix  d^ys  Jhclt.tbou  lahur^  and  on  thefeventh 
day  Jhalt  thou  rtji :  And  I,  replied  the  brutal  Buccaneer, 
I  lay  to  thee :  fix  days  thoujh.ih  kill  huHs  and  Jir'tp^  thm  of 
ibcirjkinsy  and  on  the  feventh  day  tboujhak  carry  their  hides 

to 


1tpf>  Jf^ip  fii  fia  Jbor£.  Tbb  cpoim9n<l  i^iras  fpllowcd  by  bUwSf 
wbiicA  foi;DetiQ|£s  ejafdrce  obedience)  fometipe^  difobe- 
xiience  to  the  laivs  of  God. 

M^jn  of  fuich  a  caft,  bahituated  u^  coniltnt  ep^ercifes^ 
fj\A  feeding  every  4ay  on  frefb  me^t^  ^rere  little  expofed 
to  difeafjsr^.  Tbei.r  e;^curfion$  were  only  fulpended  by  b 
Cigbt  feveC)  which  jafted  one  .day,  smd  was  not  fc|t  the 
npy^X^  They  mu(t>  however*  have  beeo  Wjeakened  by 
Iciigthof  time^  ynder  ^  climate  of  too  intenTe  ;i  heat»  to 
enable  thcRi  to  fupport  fo  hard  and  laborious  a  manner  of 
life. 

T^E  climate^  indeed,  wa9  the  only  eneiny  the  Buc-^ 
canisers  bad  reafoo  to  fear.  The  Spa^iih  colony,  at  iirft 
fp  confid^rable»  was  reduced  to  nothings  NegleAed  and 
forgojtten  by  the  mother  co^ntry^  it  had  even  loft  the  re-* 
meinbrance  of  its  former  greatncfs*  The  few  iflhabi*- 
ttant$  that  furvlved',  lived  an  a  ftate  of  indolence :  tbei^r 
ilaves  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  fwing  them  in  their  ham-* 
mocks.  Confined  to  thofe  w^nts  only  that  are  fatisfied 
by  nature,  frugality  prolonged  their  lives  to  an  old  age, 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  more  temperate  climax^. 

It  is  probable  tbey  wo;uId  i¥>t  have  been  routed  from 
tbeir  indoleace,  ha4  not  the  eitterpriz^ing  and  aAi«ic  fplrit 
of  their  enemies  p^rfued  them  in  proportion  as  tbey  re-* 
treated.  Exafperated  at  length,  from  having  iheir  tran- 
quility and  t^St  continually  difturbed,  they  iavited  from 
the  continent  and  from  the  oeigbouring  iflands  Come 
troops  who  fell  upon  the  diiperfed  Buccaneers.  They 
unexpe&cdily  attacked  tbefe  barbarians  iti  fipaH  paities  in 
^ir  ^curiloQs,  <or  in  the  nlght-ttine,  when  retired  inta 
their  huts,  and  many  of  them  were  mafiacr^d.  Tbeie 
adventurers  would  moft  probably  have  been  all  deftroyed, 
had  they  not  formed  tbemf^lves  into  a  body  for  their 
mutual  defence.    They  were  und^r  an  abfblutc  n^cffity 

of 
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t)(  fcparatipg  (bemfelves  io  the  day  time,  b.i^  m«t  toger  BOOK 
thcr  in  the  evening.  If  ai)y  oae  of  them  was  iafi0ing»  it  ^* 
3¥a5  fupppfed  that  he  was  either  -tai^eo  prifpnef  <)r  ):iVed, 
and  the  chace  was  delayed^  till  he  was  eithier  found^pf 
hi$  death  revepged^^  We  ipay  eafily  conceive  how  mupfa 
Uood  m\i&  b^ye  been  (bed  by  fach  ruSs^n^^  faelpnging  tp 
no  cpuntry,  and  fubje£t  to  no  laws ;  burners  ajad  w^'^ 
riors  frojn  th^  c^lls  of  nature  ^nd  inftindl  ^  and  excited  CQ 
paurder  sm^  maiTacres  from  being  habituated  to  aUiM:k| 
ap({  frpm  the  necefl^ty  of  drfen^ing  themfelyfts.  Iq  the 
l>«jgbt  pf  tbfir  fury,  they  ^evp^ed  eyery  tshiog  jq  4cV 
firMdion»  witbotft  any  diftindtion  of  fex  or  age*  The 
fSpaniards,  at  Jength,  ^efpairin^  of  beipg  ablejto  get  the 
better  of  fucb  favage  and  obfiinate  ^ncmic9j  topk  (he  re* 
/bliftion  of  jdefiroying  all  the  bulls  qf  the  ifland^,  by  ^ 
geAcral  cbaoe.  Tb^  fsxecution  9f  this  defigp  h^i'iag  dp« 
priyed  the  buccaneers  of  their  ufvi^l  refQurces,  pjut  theqi 
under  tke  neceSity  of  m^lcijng  (ettlemcnts  and  cultivating 
tbe  land. 

France,  whp  till  tha(  ^ime^  had  difclaimed  /or  her  fub^ 
je^  theft  rufliansi  wbofe  fucc^fT^^  w«re  only  tempor^uy^ 
adlpnpwVMs^  tbem>  howeyeff  as  foon  as  they  fonne4 
cbei^v^  ii^fq  (i^ftienients.  In  i66j|  fliQ  fciit  them 
ciV^r  ^  i^c^ejft  9^^  fenfible  m^  to  govern  them.  He 
fqi^k  wi(bMiir»  fev^ral  womeq,  w}i99  Hkp  WQ^i  o^  thof^ 
whff  ^$He  ^  4i^e/ept  periods  been  fent  into  (he  new 
Wflri^s  vf^rp  poted  for  their  vices  and  licentioiffi^eis^ 
Tb0  Rwcf^n^"  W^fC  not  ofemjed  ^t  tbe  prpfligaicy  of 
t^f  if  «^r|DCf  |.  /  d0  mt  d^fun  yi^u  fo  gi%u  m§  on  account  rf 
Jf9ttr  ^f^uff^  wsn  tl\j?  fpp?<-:b  ^*ch  of  <hem  majJe  tp 
%h§^W<mW  ^l.c^^nce^^ai^  allotted  hinv  Tou  didwa 
then  bilong  to  me*  Give  me  ycur  word^  for  thefufifre^  as 
ym  are  now.  mine  ^  1 4icquit  you  of  wfat  is  taji*  Then, 
llriking  hi$  hand  on  the  barrel  oi  bia  gun,  he  ad(}e4 ; 
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TiO  OK  Jhls  will  revenge  .me  of  your   breach  9/ faith  \  if  y^p  ati 
M.     _^      jfi^fi''  '^'^  '^iU  certainly  he  true  to  my  aim. 
The  Eng-       The   Engliih  had  not  waited   till  thrir  rivals  had  ob* 

liflj  con-  •      J       r         i-     I 

qucr  Ja-  tamed  a  firm  fettlemcnt  in  the  great  Antilles  to  procure 
»»a*ca-  themfclves  an  eftabliflimcnt  there.  The  declining  ftate 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  weakened  by  its  internal  divi- 
.  fions,  by  the  revolt  of  Catalonia  and  Portugal,  by, the  com- 
motion of  Naples-,  by  the  deftruftion  of  its  formi- 
dable infantry  in  the  plains  of  Rocroy,  by  its  continual 
lofles  in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  incapacity  of  its  mi- 
nifters,  and  even  by  the  extinftion  of  that  national 
pride,  which,  after  having  been  kept  up  and  maintained 
by  fixing  itfelf  on  great  objeds,  had  degenerated  into  an 
indolent  haughtinefs :  all  thefe  circumftances,  tending 
to  the  ruin  of  the  SpaniOi  monarchy,  left  no  room  to 
doubt  that  war  might  be  fiiccefsfully  waged  againftber^ 
France  (kilfully  took  the  advantage,  of  thefe  confitfions 
(he  had  partly  occafioned,  and  Cromwel,  in  the  year 
1655^  joined  her,  in  order  to  fhare  in  the  fpoil  Of  k  king- 
dom haftening  todeftrud^ion  in  every  part. 

This  condufl  of  the  protcftor  caufeJ  a  revolt  among 
the  beft  Englifh  officers,  who,  confidering  it  as  an  in^* 
ftance  of  great  injudice,  determined  to  quit  the  fervice. 
They  thought  that  the  will  of  their  fuperiors  could  not 
give  ikn£tion  to  an  enterprizc,  which  violated  A\  the 
principles  of  equity,  and  that  by  concurring  to  put-  ic 
into  execution,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  greateft 
crime.  The  reft  of  the  Europeans  looked  \xp6ti  thefe 
principles  of  virtue  and  honour  as  the  effe£l  of  that  re- 
publican and  fanatical  fpirit,  which  then  prevailed  in 
England;  but  they  attacked  the  ^rote£lor  with  other 
motives.  ■     • 

Spain  had  long  threatened  to  enflave  all  other  nations. 
Perhaps,  the  multitude,  who  are  little  able  to  eftimate 
•  the 
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ftb  ftreng^  of  prin<5fr8^  to  weigh  the  variations  in  the  B  0  O  K 
balance  of  power.  Were  not  yet  recovered  from  their  an-« 
rient  prgudiccs.  An  univerfal  panic  had  feited  on  the 
tQtnds  of  thofe  able  meii  who  attentivdy  ftudied  the  gene- 
fal  progrefs  of  a£urav  They  were  fenfibie  chat  if  the  rapid 
a)ad  extraordinary  fuccefles  of  France  were  not  checked 
by  focne  foreign  power,  flie  would  entirely  fpoil  the  Spa* 
ttiards,  impofe  on  them  what  laws  (he  pleafed,  compel 
them  to  the  mariiage  of  the  Infanta  with  Lewis  the  I4th» 
Iccure  to  herftlf  the  inheritance  of  Charles  the  5th,  and 
«pp«6  the  liberty  of  Europe,  that  (he  had  formerly  pro- 
teded*  Cronrarelly  who  had  lately  fubverted  the  govern-- 
inent  of  his  country,  feemed  a  fit  perfon  to  give  a  check 
to  thex power  of  kings:  but  be  was  looked  upon  as  the 
Weakeft  of  politicians,  when  he  was  obferved  to  form 
Qonnedtions  which  his  own  private  interefts,  thofe  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Europe  in  general,  ought 
abfolutely  to  have  prevented  him  from  entering  into. 

Tfiss£  pbfervatioDs  could  not  pof&bly  elcape  the  deep 
«nd  penetrating  genius  of  the  ufurper.  But,  perhaps, 
he  was  defirous  of  prefervii^  the  idea  the  nation  already 
cntertnned  of  his  abilities,  by  fome  fignal  'and  advanta- 
geous conqueft.  If  he  had  declared  himfelf  on  the  lide 
of  Spain,  the  execution  of  his  projed  muft  have  been 
chimerical ;  as  the  moft  he  could  poffibly  exped  was  to 
reftore  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  contending 
parties*  He  imagined  it  more  favourable  to  his  defigns 
to  begin  by  fprming  a  connexion  with  France,  and  af- 
terwards to  attack  her,  when  he  had  made  himfelf  maftef 
of  thofe  pofiei&qns  that  were  the  objeAs  of  his  and>ition. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  conjedurcs,  which, 
however,  may  be  fupported  from  the  evidence  of  hiftory, 
and  are,  at  leaft,  confiftent  with  the  charader  of  the 
extraordinary  politician,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  adopted 

Vot.  IIU  D  fuch 
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,a9w  wprld  to  atuckriW  ^nf^n^j  they  h#id,  j>ift  br^ug^  up- 

.  l^HiHR  firft  attempts  w^r«.  4ife^fd  againft  the  towoi 
of;  SttUqiluiigo^  wboTtf  io))^itanca  r^tir^  into  the  wood» 
^..  ibclter,  as  too^,  ?8  di6|y  Oim^  ;^  lar^c  fle^t  <i^f  fliips* 
commanded  by  Peoi^.  and-  niqe,  tjio^i^d  land  foi^ces 
headed  by  VcnableS|  a{)p!8ar  before  lil^Q  city.  But  the. 
crroTf  th^y  percqived  their  enemies  fall :  into,  infpiriiig 
tjiefe  fugitives  with  frofh  courage,  they  itturned».and  coittr' 
pelled  the  enemy  to  reimbark  with  di%cacew  This  iiu£» 
fortune  was  the  conii^queftCe  of  the  ill-concerted  plan  of. 
tji^^  ejKpedition. 

'  T»£  two  commanders  of  this  enterprise,  were  mer^  d# 
very  moderate  abilitiesr.  They  wens  at  variance  witb 
each  other,  and  iU  affe&ed  to  the  prote£lon  Inijpe&orS' 
of  their  conduA  were,^  however,  appointed ;  who,  under 
the  n^me  of  commifEiiiiea,  checked  their  operations* 
7"h«  fojdiers  who  were  fent  from  Europe,  were  the  very 
refufo  of  the  army ;  and  thofe  that  were  taken  from  Bar<<. 
badoes  and  St,  Chriftopher's,  were  cctmmon  robbers* 
They  were  not  allured  by  the  hopes  of  pLunder,  the  only 
^neouragement  that  can  work  upon  men  of  this  caft^  aa 
encouragement  too,  which  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
found  to  be  ^  moii  efie£tual  fpur  to  loiMre  fuccefs  ixv 
diftant  and  dangerous  enterprises.  Things  were  fo 
circumftanced,  that  the  fol4ier5  could  not  be  upo^ 
good  terms  with  their  officers,  nor  the  oiEcers  with  one 
another,  nor  the  commiifaries  with  either.  Proper 
arms,  provifions  fit  for  the  climate,  and  neceflary  in- 
ftrudiions  for  the  management  of  (he  whole,  were  all 
wanting. 

.  The  execution  of  this  attack  was  anfwerable  to  the 
[^an.     The  landing  of  the  trpops„  which  might  have 
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6e«ne6e£le4wiliKiut  danger^  cvenrni  tfae  port  idttfy  win 4  d  O  Ifc 
cofi^uified- wiifaout  a  ginde  at  (ortf  miles  diftance;  Thfe 
tro9p»m2snAered  aboiit  for  fimir  xhp,  wichout  Vatbr  or 
provlfiocift*  Exbdoded  by  the  exiceffiv^  heatofthie  cli- 
mate, and  tiiiheattened  by  the.tnifanderftanding  -of  thcSr 
cffioftrSf  they  did*  not  even  contend  with  the:S|>anianfo 
foe  vi6ittry'. ,  They  fca^  tbougkc  themfelvea  iii  fafetjr 
^wheti  tkey  hadt^ot  b^ck'to  tbeiv  fhips»  .  ! 

'But  iD  fucccfa  contribuded  to  reconcile  ther:ci»it)en^'- 
ing  {)2btirs,  that  wiere  highly  exasperated  iirith  dach  other. 
TkeEngUOi,  who  could  not  bro^ktbe  thotight.of  fuh, 
jeAion  aitd  huniliaiion,  reqIlMmed  by  the  very  faiiks  they 
had  coDuntttedy^atNi  called  baok  to ^  love  of  their  coun«> 
try,  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  a  thirft  for  glory,  .failed  for 
Jaoiaica  ;  under  s^  fixed  refolution,  ekher  to  perifli  there 
Of  to  make  the  conqjieft  of  it,  ; 

THfi  inhabitants  of  this  ifland^  fubjed,  to. Spain  fince 
tfae  year  1509,  were  ignorant  of  ^bat  had  happened  at 
St.  Domingo,  and  did  not  imagine  diey  had  any  enemy 
iaUiDg  in  their  latitudes.  The  Engliih  therefore  landed 
without  oppofition.  They  were  marching  boldly  to  lay 
iiege  to  St*  Jago,  tho  only  fortified  place  in  the  colony^ 
when  the  governor  gave  a  check  to  the  fpirit  which  feemed 
to  animate  themv  by  offering  ihem  terms  of  capitulation^ 
The  difcuflionof  the  (everal  articles^  artfully  prolonged^ 
gave  the^olonifts  time  to  cemove  their  moft  valuable  effeifls 
into  fecret  places.  Tbey  fled  for  {belter  to  baccefiible 
tnountainsy  leaving  only  to  the  conquerors,  a  city  with- 
out inhabitants,  moveables,  treafures,  or  provifxons. 

THis  artifice  exafpsra^ed  the  befieged  to  the  higheft 
degree.  They  fcnt  out  detachments  on  every  fide, 
with  exprefs  orders  to  deftroy  every  thing  rhey  met 
with.  The  anxiety  they  Mt  on  finding  thefe  parties  re- 
Juvn,  without  haviitg  been  aWe  to  make  any  difcov^rics  j 
X-  Dz  the 
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B  o  O  K  the  want  of  every  convenienoe  more  (caShly  kit  bjr  this 
.  nation  than  any  other  i  the  mortality  which  incietfed 
among  them  every  day ;  the  dread  they  were  tmder  of 
being  attacked  by  all  the  forces  of  the  new  world  :  all 
thefe  circumftances  confpired  to  make  them  clamour- 
ous for  returning  to  England.  The  cowardly  defer- 
tion  of  fo  rich  a  prit&e  as  Jamaica,  which  they  bad 
almoft  refolved  upon,-  would  have  foon  expofed  them  to 
Ae  mortifying  rq[>r6aches  of  their  country,  had  they  not 
difcovered  pafture  laud,  where  theSpaiiiaids  had  con- 
veyed their  numerous  flocks.  So  unexpeded  an  inftance 
of  good  fortune,  occaiioned  a  change  In  the  fentiments 
of  the  Ehgliih,  and  made  them  refelve  to  complete  their 
-conqueft. 

'  The  fpfrit  of  adtvtty,  which  this  laft  refolution  had 
excited,  convinced  the  befieged,  that  they  could  not  be 
fafe  either  in  the  forefts  or  precipices,  where  they  had 
concealed  themfelves.  They  unanimoufly,  therefore, 
agreed  to  fet  fail  for  Cuba.  Here  they  were  received 
with  fuch  marks  of  difgrace  as  the  weaknefs  of  their  de- 
fence deferved ;  and  they  were  fenc  back  again  :'  but  with 
fuch  fuccours  as  were  unequal  to  the  forces  they  had  to 
contend  with.  From  that  principle  of  honour,  which 
in  moft  men  arifes  rather  from  a  fear  of  Ihame,  than  a 
love  of  glory,  they  made  a  ,more  obftinate  refiftance 
than  could  have  been  expe3ed  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
fuccours  they  had  received.  They  did  not  evacuate  this 
The  Buc-  confidcrablc  ifland,  till  they  were  reduced  to  the  greateft 
cancen  n-  extremities  ;  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  one  of  the 

American  ^^^  valuable  pofleffions  of  Great-Britain  In  the  new 
feat.    Ori.  world. 

gin,  man-     Befoke  the  Englilh  had  made  any  fettlements  at  Ta- 
ditiont  and  maica,  and  the  French  at  St.  Domingo,  fome  pirates  of 
JrSfe'Ji*  ^***  Mtions,  who  ha^'c  fmce  been  fo  much  diftinguiihe<^. 
rates*  Inf 
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fcy  the  haine  of  Buccaneers,  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  B  O  O  K 
of  the  finall  ifland  of  Tortuga ;  and  fortifying  chemfelves 
there,  had  with  an  amazing  intrepidity,  made  excurfions 
againft  the  common  enemy.  They  formed  themfelves 
into  fmaU  companies,  confifting  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  each.  A  boat,  of  a  greater  or 
finaller  fi^e,  was  their  only  armament.  Here  they  were 
expofed  night  and  day  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea* 
ther,  without  having  fcarce  room  enough  to  lay  downt 
A  love  of  independence,  the  greateft  bleffing  of  thoie  who 
are  not  proprietors  of  land,  renderini;  them  averfe  from 
thofe  mutual  reftraints  impofed  by  fociety  for  the  com- 
mon good  'f  they  paid  therefore  no  regard  to  thefe,  and 
fome  fang,  whtlft  others  were  defirous  of  going  to  fleep« 
As  the  authority  they  had  conferred  upon  their  captain,, 
was  confined  to  bis  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived 
therefore  in  the  greateft  confufion.  Refembling  the  fa- 
vages,  without  any  ai^rehenfion  of  wanting,  and  with- 
out  any  attention  to  preferve  the  necefiaries  of  life,  they 
were  conftantly  expofed  to  the  fevereft  extremities  of 
hungor  and  thirft.  But  deriving,  even  from  their  very 
diftrefies,  a  courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the  fight  of 
a  fhip  tranfported  them  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  They 
never  deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  cuftom 
|o  board  the  flup  as  fooo  as  poffible.  The  fmallnefs  of 
their  vefleis,  and  the  fkill  they  (hewed  in  the  manage* 
mentof  them,  fcreened  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater 
Ihips  s  and  they  pre&nted  only  the  fore  part  of  their  little 
vefleis  filled  with  fiifUeers,  who  fired  at  the  port  holes 
with  fo  much  exa&nefs,  that  it  entirely  confounded  the 
moft  experienced  gunners.  As  foon  as  they  threw  out 
the  graj^Iing,  the  hugeft  (hip,feldbm  efcaped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neccfity^  they  attacked  the  people 
'-mte^awY  nation^  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all  times. 

D3  They 
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O  K  They  xbaught,  that  t))e  cruelties  tbey  bad  exercUed  otx ' 

the  inhabkaats  of  the  new  world,  jviliAed  the  iaifplaR;af> 
bleaverfion  tbey  had  fworn  againlt  theai.  But  this  w^ 
h^htened  by  a  peribnai  pique,  from  the  Riorrificntiou 
tbey  /elt)  in  feeing  themfehres  debaned  fiom  ihe  privilege 
of  hunting  ajid  filbing,  which  tliey,juftiy  conEdered  asn^t-- 
tural  rights.  Such  were  their  principles  of  jjuAice  and 
religiohf.tfaat  whenever  they  embarked  on  .any.  expedition,, 
they  uied  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the  fuccefi»  of  it  ^  and 
they  never  returned  frcnn  the  plunder,  but  thc^y  conftanti/ 

ft 

returned  thanks  to  God  for  {heir  vidiaryf  ,       .    . 

The  {}iip^  that  failed  frpm  Lurope  injco  America  fel«: 
4om  teQipt^d  their  avidixy  :  the  fBcrchai»dife  they  ce&k^ 
tained>  Vfovid  not. have  been  eafily  fold,  nor  been  ver/ 
p^rpfiu^ble  fo  tbeie  barliari^l^^  ip  thofe  e^rly  ttmee.  Thef 
always  waited  for  theim.on  their  return,  when  they  were 
certain,  that  tbey  were  Ilden  with  gold^  fiivsr,  jewdsy 
and'^^I  the  valuable  piodu&ions  of  the  new  world*  If 
the^y  n>^t  vi^ith  a  finale  Aikjpt,  tbey  never  failed  to  aitaolc 
.l|er.  As  to  the  fleets,  they  foUowed  th^m,  tUl  they  fatM 
out  of  the  gulph  of  lialiama  -,  and  as  foon.ii^  any  one  of 
the  (hips  was  fepara^d  by  accident  .frbii>^the  reft,  it  irak 
taken.  The  Spaniard$|,  vihg  trembled  at  the  ap)>Foach 
of  the  Buccaneers,  Vi^hom  they  called  devils^  immedi^#})i 
futrcndered,  Qitarter  was  granted  if  the  ca^igo  -  were  -  9 
rich  one,  if  notj^ali  the  prifoners  were  thA>wn  into  the  fea, 

Peter  Leokano,'  a   native  of  Dieppe,  had  no  more 

than  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-eight  men  cm  any 
one  of  his  vofl'cls :  with  this  fmall  n.umber  he  ventured 
to  attack  the  vice-adniirU'L  of  the  gallons.  He  boarded 
him,,  having  fiiil:  given  orders  to  fmk  his  own  JaefTeL;  and 
the  crew  were  fo  ft»rpriz&land  intimidated,  hy  this  daring 
inftance  of  bravery,  that  they  made  no  redftance;.  He 
weu^  immediately  tQ  the  capuin's  cabin,  who  was  then 

engaged 
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engaged  at  play  with  his  friend,  and  having  prefented  a  B  O  O  K 
pifiol  to  his  throat,  compelled  him  to  furrender.  This 
commander,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  crew,  they  landed 
at  the  neareft  cape,  as  an  ufclefs  burthen  to  the  (hip, 
they  had  fo  ill  defended,  and  referved  only  a  fufBcient 
number  of  failors  to  work  her. 

Fifty-five  Buccaneers  who  had  failed  i4Uothc  foutherrt 
fea,  proceeded  as  far  as  California.  To  return  intd 
the  northern  fca  they  were  obliged  to  fail  two  thdufand 
leagues  againft  the  wind,  and  in  a  canoe.  They 
arrived  at  thie  ftreights  of  Magellan,  wlien  difappointed 
and  chagrined  at  having  made  no  plunder  in  fo  rich  a 
*  country,  they  took  the  refolution  to  ftcer  again  theit 
courfe  towards  Peru.  They  had  intelligence  given  them, 
that  there  was  in  the  port  of  Auca,  a  fliip  whofe  cargo 
was  valued  at  fevcral  millions:  they  took  it,  and  imme^ 
dliately  embarked  upon  it. 

Michael  de  Basco,  Jonquc  and  Lawrence  le  GraiF 
were  cruizing  before  Carthagena  with  three  fmall  veflcls : 
When  two  men  of  war  failed  out  of  the  harbour  with  or- 
ders to  attack  thefe  Buccaneers,  «nd  to  bring  them  alive 
or  dead.  The  pirates  had  no  fooner  perceived  them,  but 
they  began  the  engagement  and  took  them.  Thofe  who 
were  not  killed  in  the  a£iion  yrere  fet  on  flione  witK 
a  letter  of  .thanks  to  the  governor,  for  "having'  fent  twd 
fuch  good  (hips ;  at  the  fame  time  acquainting  him^ 
that  if  he  had  ftill  any  to  fpare,  they  would  wait  for 
them  a  fortnight ;  but  if  they  had  no  money  on  board, 
the  men  were  not  to  expefi  any  quarter. 

The  captains  Michael  and  Brouage,  having  received 
intelligence  that,  in  order  to  elude  their  vigilance,  a  very 
valuable  cargo  had  been  (hipped  from  Carthagena  in  vef- 
fels  carrying  a  foreign  flag ;  fell  upon  the  two  Dutch 
ibips,  that  were  loaded  with  this  treafure,  and  plundered 

D  4  them. 
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BO  OK  them.  The  Dutch,  exafperated  at  their  being  beat  by 
fhips  To  inferior  to  theirs  in  ftrength  and  fize,  dared  to 
tell^ichael  de  Baico  openly,  that  if  he  had  been  alone, 
he*w^QfaId  not'have  been  fo  fiiccefsful.  Ltt  us  begin  the 
fyht'  ifgttirty  replied  the  captain,  with  haughtinefs,  and 
my  companion  Jhdl  only  be  fpedator  of  thi  engagimntU 
If 'I  am  the  conqueror y  I  will  not  only  have  the  fiver  you 
carry  on  boards  but  both  your  Jhips  JhoU  alfo  be  mine.  The 
Dutchy  far  from  accepting  the  challenge,  quickly  made 
off,  fearing,  that  it  they  took  any  time  to  confider  of  it, 
they  would  not  have  the  liberty  of  refufmg* 

Captain  Lawrence  was  unexpectedly  overtaken  by  two 
Spaniih  fhips,  carrying  each  fixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and- 
fifteen  hundred  men.  Tou  have^  (M  he,  addrefling  him- 
felf  to  his  c<>mpai)ions,i  ioo  much  experience  not  to  bo  fen^ 
fibli  of  your  danger y  and  too  much  courape  to  fear  it :  On 
this  occajion  we  muft  avail  our/elves  of  every  circtitnftana^ 
hazard  every  things  attack  ond  defend  curfelves  at  the  fame 
Time.  Valour y  artifice^  rajhnefs  and  even  defpair  itfelf  tnvfi 
now  be  employed.  Let  us  dread  the  ignominy'  of  a  defeat  i 
let  us  dread  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies  \  and  let  us  fight  that 
we  may  efeape  them. 

Afteii  this  fpcech,  that  was  received  with  general  ap« 
plaufe,  the  captain  called  to  him  the  braveft  of  tht  Buc-» 
cancers,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  the  reft,  ordered  him 
to  fet  fire  to  the  gun-powder,  .on  the  firft  fignal  be  ihould 
give  him  ;  evidencing,  by  this  refclution,  that  they  muft 
either  expc£l  death,  or  defend  tbemftrlves.  He  then 
ranged  his  men  on  both  fides  of  his  veflel,  and  raifmg  his 
voice,  in  order  to  be  more  dtftindlly  heard  b]f  eve]:y  oac, 
and  extending  his  hand  toward  the  enemy :  H^e  mufiy  fays 
he,  faft  between  their  JhlpSy  and  fire  upon  them  from  every 
fide. '  This  plan  of  operation  was  executed  with  equal 
courJigd  and  difpatch.    The  galleons,  however,  were  not 

takei^; 
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taken  \  but  the  (hips  company  were  fq  reduced  ifi  number,  ^  %^  * 
that  they  either  were  not  able,  or  had  not  courage  enough  ^^ 
to  continue  to, combat  againft  a* handful  of  refolu^men} 
who,  even  in  their  retreat,  had  diirried  away  :the  honour 
of  the  vidory.  The  Spaniih  commander  atoned,  by 
his  death,  for  the  difgrace  his  *  ignorance  and  cowaxdicc 
had  ftamped  upon  his  country.  In  every  engagement 
the  Buccaneers  fhewed  the  fame  fpirit  of  intrepidity. 

When  they  had  got  a  confiderable .  booty,  at  iirft 
they  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  in 
order  to  divide  the  fpoil  j  but  afi)erwarda  the  French 
among  them  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Engliih  to 
Jamaica.  Each  pcrfon  holding  up  his  ^haad  folemnly. 
protefted  that  he  had  fecrcted  nothing  of  what  he  had 
taken.  If  any  among  them  were  convided  of  peijury, 
a  cafe  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon  as  an 
opfK>rtunity  offered  itfelf,  upon  fome.defert  ifland,  as  a 
traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Such  brave  men 
among  them  as  had  been  maimed,  in  any  of  their  expe- 
ditions, were  firil  provided  for.  If  they  had  loft  a  hand, 
an  arm,  a  leg,'  or  a  foot,  they  received  .two  hundred 
crowns*  An  eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  loft  in  fight,  was 
valued  only  at  half  the  above  fum.  The  wounded  were 
allowed  a  crown  a  day,  to  en  able -them  to  have  their 
wounds  taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money  enough 
to  anfwer  thefe  feveral  demands,  the  whole  company 
Were  obliged  to  engage  in  fome  frefti  expedition,  and  to 
continue  it  till  they  had  acquired,  a  fufficient  ftock  to 
enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable  contra^Qs. 

After  this  zSt  of  juftice  and  humani.ty^  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  fliares  ;|s  thcrf 
were  Buccaneers.  The  commander  could  only  lay  ciaiok 
to  a  fingle  flxare  as  the  reft  -,  but  they  complimented  hiim 
with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  acquitted 

him- 
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B  O  d  Khmfeir  to  their  fittisfoftidn.  W*cn  the  v«ffcl  was  not 
»  ,  ^'  « tbc  property  of  the  whole  company,  the  perfon  who  had 
fitted  it  out  2Rd^  fuf fiiihed  ft  wit>h  neceffary  arms  and 
ammuiliCiohyHirfts  entitled  to  ia  third  of  a31  the  prizes. 
Favour  never  had  any  influence  in  the  diviiion  of  the 
booty;  for  every  fhare  was  determined  by  lot.  In*- 
fttnces  of  fiich  rigid  juftice  as  this,  are  not  ea^ly  met 
with:  and  they  ex  tended  even  to  the  dead.  Thjfeirlhart 
•  was  given  to  the  man  who  was  Icnown  to  be  thetr  com- 
panion when  alirc,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  per- 
fon, who  had  been  kiUed,  had  no  intimate,  his  partway 
fent  to  his  relations,  when  they  were  knovvn.  if  there 
were  no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  d-iftributed  in  chtiri- 
ty  to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for  the 
perfon,  in  whofe  name  thefe  benefaflions  were  given,  the 
fruits  of  inhuman  but  neceflary  piratical  plunders. 

When  thefe  duties  had  been  complied  with^  they  then 
indulged  themfelves  in  all  kinds  of  profulion.  Unbounded 
licentioufnefs  in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every  kind 
of  debauchery  was  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  excefs, 
and  was  flopped  only  by  the  want  which  fuch  profufions 
brought  on.  Thofe  men  who  were  enriched  with  feveral 
millions,  were  in  an  inftant  totally  ruined,  arid  deftitutc 
of  clothes  or  provifions.  They  returned  to  fea,  and  the 
new  fupplies  they  acquired  were  foon  lavilhed  in  the  fame 
'  manner.     If   they   were  aflced,'  what   faii^faflion  they 

could  find  in  difiipating  fo  rapid1y>  what  they  had  gained 
with  fo  much  diiBculty;  they  made  this  very  inge- 
nuous reply;  ''  Expofed  as  we  are,  to  fuch  a  variety 
**  of  darigers,  our  life  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
*•  other  men.  Why  (hould  we,  who  are  alive  to-day, 
•*  and  may  be  dead  to-morrow,  think  of  hoarding  up?  we 
•*  Reckon  only  the  day  we  have  Irv^ed,  but  never  think 

•     ■  *♦  upoii 
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upon  that  which  is  tocDine.    Our  c^noera it  ratlMr  t^  B  CVO  Kt 
fi|uainder  life  away  than  to  prefierre  it."  i 


The  Spanifli  colonies  flatt^ing  tbemCblves  wah  At  « 
hopes  of  feeing  an  end  of  dieif  miferks ;  and  reductil  ad* 
moft  to  defpair  in  finding  tbrmfelves  ii  perpetual  prey  Co 
tbefe  ruffians,  grew  weary  of  navigation.  They  gare 
up  all  the  power,  conveniexicesi  and  fortune  their  con* 
nedioBS  procured  them,  and  formed  themfeives  almaft 
into  ib  many  dtftinA  and  feparate  ftates.  They  were  Sok^ 
fible  of  the  tnconveniences  arifiDg  from  fuch  a  oamdv&y 
and  avowed  them,  but  the  dread  of  faliiAg  into  the  hands 
of  rapacious  and  favage  men,  had  greater  influenoe  over 
cbem,  than  the  dictates  of  hoAoiir,  intereft  and  policy. 
This  was  the  rife  of  that  fpirit  of  inadivity  which  coa^ 
tinues  to  this  time. 

This  defpomdcncy  ferved  onfy  to  increafe  the  boldnefs 
of  the  Buccaneers.  As  yet  they  had  only  appeared  in  the 
Spanifh  Settlements,  in  order  to  carry  ofF  fome  necefla-. 
ries  of  life,  when  they  were  in  want  of  them.  They  no 
fooner  found  their  captures  begin  to  diminMh,  than  they 
determined  to  recover  by  land  what  they  had  loft  at  fea. 
The  richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of  the  continent 
were  pKindered  and  laid  wafle.  The  culture  of  lands  was 
equally  ne^leded  with  Navigation ;  and  the  Spaniards 
dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public  roads,  than  (ail  in 
the  latitudes  to  which  they  belonged. 

Among  the  Buccaneers,  who  fignaliieJ  them felves  in 
this  new  fjpecies  of  excurfions,  Montbar,  a  gentleman  of 
Languedoc,  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  Having, 
by  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  a  circumftantial  ac-^ 
count  of  the  cruelties  pra<%ifed  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
new  wotld,  he  conceived  an  averfion  that  he  carried  to  a 
degree  of.  frenzy  againft  that  nation  that  had  com- 
mitted fuch  enormities.     Upon  this  point  a  ftory  is  told 

of 
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BOOKof  him,  that  when  he  was  at  college*  and  Siding  in  a 
play  the  part  of  a  Frenchman^  who  quarrelled  with  a 
Spaniard,  he  >  fell  upon  the  perfonwho  perfonated*  the 
Spaniard,  with  fo-  much  fury,  that  he  would  have  ftraagled 
him,  had  he  not  been  rcicued  out  of  his  hands.  Hi» 
heated  imagination  continually  reprefented  to  him  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  people  mafl^red  by  favage  monflers 
who  came  out  of  Spam.  He  was  animated  with  an  irrefifti- 
blc  ardour  to  revenge  fo  much  innocent  blood.  The  en* 
thuiiafm  which  the  fpiril  of  humanity  worked  hirtt  up  to^ 
was  turned  into  a  rage  more  cruel  even  than  that  of  re«- 
ligious  fimaticiiiDy  to  which  fo  many  human  viAims  had 
been  Aicrificed*  The  manes  of  thcfe  unhappy  fulFerera 
feemed  to  rouze  him  and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance* 
He  had  heard  ibme  account  of  the  Buccaneers,  who  wesc^ 
faid  to  be  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spanifb 
name :  he  therefore  embacked  oa  board  a  (hip  in  ocder  ta 
join  them* 

In  the  paflage  they  met  with,  a  Spanifh  vefiel,  attacked 
it,  and  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times,  immediately  board- 
ed it«  Montbar,  with  a  &bre  in  his  hand,  fell  upoa 
the  enemy,  broke  through  them,  and  hurrying  twice 
from  one  end  of  the  fiiip  to  the  other,  levelled^  every 
thing  that  oppofed  hlm»  When  he  had  compelled  the 
enemy  to  furrender,  leaving  (o  his  compaoioos.  the  bap^ 
pinefs  of  dividing  fo  rich  a  booty,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  the  favage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the  dead  bodies, 
of.  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps  together,,  againft  whonob 
he  had  fworn  a  conftant  and  deadlv  hatred*.      .  .  * 

tf  •  «  « 

Fresh  opportunities  foon  occurred,  that  enabled  Un 

to  exert  thts  fpirit  of  revenge,  without  extingui&ing  it. 

The  (hip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  St.  Domii^} 

where  the  Buccaneers  on  land  inunediateljf:  applied:  to 

.  barter  fome.  provifions  for  brandy.    As  the  articles:thty 

•  offered 
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ofiertd  were  of  little  value,  they  alledged  in  excule,  that  BOOK 
their  enemies  bad  over-run  the  country,  laid  wafte  their  ^ 

fettleeients,^  and  trarrted  off  all  they  could.  *^  Why,  re- 
*^  plied  Montbar^  do  ^ou  tamely  fuffer  fuch  infults  ?'* 
*^  Neither  do  we,  anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tonei  the 
**  Spaniards  have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we  are» 
^^  and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time  when 
**  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.  But  we  are  going  to  join 
^*  Come  of  our  companions, -who  have  beon  ftill  more 
^*  ilUtreated  than  we,  4hd'  thKefi'we  (hall  have  warm 
••  work/*  **  If  you^  a)»t$it>^^it,  jMifwer^d  Montbar,  I 
^*  wtU  head  you;  n6t  as  your  commander^  but  as  the 
"  fofemoft  in  expofing  ilnyfelf  td  danger/*"  The  Buc- 
caneers peit^vitig,  fr^m  his  iippearance,  that 'he  V^as 
fuch  a  man  as  they  wanted,  chearfuHy  accepted  liis  ofier.  . 
The  (ame* day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  Montbar 
attacked  thend  with  ah  impetuofity' diat  siflxmlflied  the 
braveft.  Scarce  one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  eSeSsof  his 
fufy.  'The-remaining  part  6f  biisliie'was^i^uallydtftin-  ' 
guifbed'as^this  day.  The 'Spaniards'*  fuifbred  To  much 
from  him,  toth  by  land  and  it  feii,  that  her  a^uirM  the 
Y^ztat  of  ati^  Exterminator.       -     '       •       > 

His  fav'a^  difpofitions,  as  well  as  \hzi  of  the  other 
^uccineers^  who  followed  his  example*,  hav'ing  obliged  the 
Spaniards  to  confine  themfelves  within  their  fettlementiy 
dtefe  Tite-boottrs  rcfolved  to  attack  them  there.  This 
new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war,  required'  luperlor 
forces^  and  their  afTociations  in  coniequence  became ^6re 
numetxms.  The  firft  that  was  coniiderable,  vras  formed 
byLolonois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  fands  of 
Olone«  From  the  abje£k  ftate  of  a  bondfmanj  he- had 
gradually  raifed  himfelf  to  the  command  of  two  canoes, 
with  twenty-two  men*  With  thefe  he  was  fo  iiiccefsful, 
ai  to  lake  a  Spanifh  frigate  on  the  cgaft  of  Cuba.    A 

flave 
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.BOO Kflave ftaybkg  obfisr^ed  that  after  the  engaj^ment,  ail  thr 
meat  wik>  yrtt^  wounded  were  pfut  ta  death,  aad  fearing 
ieft  he  Ihould  (hare  the  fame  face,  wanted  to  ioN^  bimfetf 
by  a  declarattoB  eq-ually  perfidious,  but  vtvj  confifient 
^ttb  the  part  he  had  been  deftined  to  take»  He  afiured 
thera^  that  the  governor  of  the  Havannah  had  put  him 
on  boardy  rn  order  to  ferve  as  executioner  to  all  the  Buc- 
caneers he  had  fentenced  to  be  hanged,  not  doubting  in 
4he  leaft-  buft  that  they  would  all  be  taken  prifoners*  The 
£ivage  Lolonois,  fired  with  rage  at  this  declaration^  or- 
dered all  the  Spaniards  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
cut  off  their  heads  one  after  another,  fucking,  at  each 
flroke,  the.  drops  of  blood  that  trickled  down  bis  fabre. 
He  then  repaired,  to  the  Port-Du-Prince,  in  which  were 
four  ihips,  fitted  out  purpo&ly  to  fail  in  purfiiit  of  him. 
He  took  Ihem,  and  threw  all  the  crew  into  the  fea,  ex- 
cept  one  man,  whom  he  faved,  in  order  to  fen<i  him 
with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  Havannah,  acque^inC-^ 
sng  him  with  what  he  had  done,  and  affuring  him,  that 
he  would  treat  in  the  fame  manner  all  the  Spaniards  that 
(hould  fall  into  his  hands,  not  excepting  the  governor 
himfelf,  if  he  fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  take  him,  Af- 
tef  this  expedition,  he  ran  his  canoes  and  prize  fliips 
aground,  and  failed  with  his  frigate  only  te^  the  ifland  of 
Tortuga. 

Hbre  he  met  with  Michael  deBafco,  who  had  fd>much 
diftingui&ed  himfelf  for  having  taken,  even  under  th^e 
cannon  of  Porto- Bello,  a  Spanish  (hip,  whofe.  cargo  was 
eftimated  at  {a)  five  millions  of  livres,  and  by  other^dAtdns 
equally  brave  and  daring*  Thefe  two  adventanoB  gar* 
out,  that  they  ware  going  to  embark  tbgetfaer^n.amex* 
pedition  equally  glorious  and  profitable ;  in  confequencf 
of  virbich»  they  ibon  collected  together  four  btmdYedand 

fcrtjr 
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Forty  meo.  Tbia  body  (^  taief)»  th(^  tti^.  JHHl|ef|i»«i  lh««SPOK. 
Bticcanfers  had  ye|  b«eti>abl«  to  oiufter).  fai|)«4  V^  Ib^  bay 
of  Vene^qpJ^w  wbich  fm«9  Up  ii^to  tb4  cg^uj^tfy  for  tbo 
fj^aK^e  of  fifty  leagues.  The  f^t  that  wsft  jl^iU  at  the  eiv-. 
tf ance  of  it  Cor  its  defence^  was  taken ;  tbe  caAfion  nailed 
up,  and  Che  whole  garrifon,  confifting  of  two  bundled- 
and  fifty  men,  put  to  death.  Tbey  dmif  reimbarked^ 
csme  to  Maracayboi  built  oA  tbe  we^rn  coaft  of  thtt 
river  of.  the  fame  nanir,  at,  tbe  diftaoice  <i)f  i9w  leagues 
ftom  its  laouth*  Thiis  city,  ivUcb  had  become  flourilh* 
ing  and  rich  by  its  trade  of  Ikins,  tobaooo^  and  cocoa^ 
was  d^erted^  The  inhabitants  had  retired  with  their  ef- 
feSs  to  the  o.ther  fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  Buccaneers  had. 
not  loft  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they  would  hftve 
found  at  Gibraltar,^  near  the  extremity  of  the  Uke,  every 
thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  fecreted^  to  fecure  it  from 
being  plundered.  On  the.  contrary,  they  met  with  forti-, 
flcalions  lately  ere£led,  which  they  had  the  ufeleis  fatis'^ 
fa&ion  of  making  themfelves  mafters  of,  at  the  expencc  of 
a  great  deal  of  blood ;  for  the  inhabitants  had  already  re* 
moved  at  adiftance  the  moft  valuable  pare  of  their  property. 
Exafpcrated  at  this  diiappointment,  they  fet  iire  to  Gibral- 
tar. Maracaybo  would  have  Chared  the  fame  fate,  had 
it  not  been  ranfomed.  Befides  the  fum  they  received  for 
its  ranfom^  they  alfo  carried  off  with  them,  all  tbe 
crofles,  pidures^  and  bells  of  the  churches  ;  intending, 
as  they  faid,  to  build  a  cbapel  in  the  ifland  of  Tortuga, 
and  to  confecrate  this  part  of  their  fpoils  to  facred  pur- 
pofes.  Such  was  the  religion  of  thefe  barbarous  pdbplc, 
who  could  make  no  other  offering  to  heaven,  than  that 
which  arofe  from  their  robberies  aud  plunder. 

,  Whilst  tbey  were  idly  difllpating  the  fpoils  they  bad 
aiade  on  thecoaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  moft  re« 
nowned  o£  the  Engliib  Buccaneers,  failed  from  Jamaica. 

to 
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B  O  OR  to  attack  PbiCo-BeDo.  Hh  plan  of  operation  wasfo  well 
cpntrfared,  that  heturprized  the  city,  and  took  it  with-* 
out  oppolition.  In  order  to  fecure  the  fort  with  the  fame 
facility,  he  made  the  women  and  the  priefts  fix  the 
fading  ladders  to  the  walls,  from  a  fuR  conviSion,  diat 
the  gallantry  and  fuperftition  of  the  Spaniards,  would 
never  fuffer  them  to  iire  at  the  perfons  they  confidered  as 
the  obje^b  of  their  greateft  love  and  reverence.  But  the 
garrifon  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  artifice,  and  the 
vidory  was  obtained  only  by  fuperior  courage  and 
ftrength  {  the  treafures  that  were  carried  away  from  this 
fiunous  fort,  were  acquired  at  the  expence  of  much  blood-* 
(bed. 

The  conqueft  of  Panama  was  an  objeS  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan  thought  it 
neceffary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of  Cofta-Ricca,  to  pro- 
cure fome  guides  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Catherine's,  where 
the  Spaniards  confined  their  malefaAors.  This  place  was 
fo  ftrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have  held  out  for 
ten  years  againft  a  confiderable  army.  Nothwithftand* 
ing  this,  the  governor,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  pi- 
rates, fent  privately  to  concert  meafures  how  he  might 
furrender  himfelf  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  confultation  was,  that 
Morgan,  in  the  night  time,  fliould  attack  a  fort  at  Ibme 
diftance,  and  the  governor  (hould  fa!ly  out  of  the  citadel 
to  defend  a  poft  of  fo  much  confcqucncc  j'  that  the  af- 
failant  fhould  then  attack  him  in  the  rear,  and  take  him 
prifoner,  which  would  confequently  occafion  a  furrender 
of  the  place.  It  was  agreed  that  a  fmart  firing  fhould 
be  kept  up  on  both  fides,  without  doing  miichief  to  either* 
This  fafce  was  admirably  carried  on.  The  Spaniards^ 
without  being  expofcd  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have 
done  th^ir  duty  ^  and  the  Buccaneers^  after  having  to- 
\.  tally 
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Vi\y  4emoIilIied  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their  ^  ^^  ^ 
vciTels  a  prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammunitions, 
which  they  found  at  St.  Catherine's,  fteered  their  courfe 
cowards  the  river  Chagre,  a  place  of  fo  much  confequencf , 
that  it  feemed  the  only  one  that  could  infure  them  fuc* 
eels  equal  to  their  higheftex^e&at  ions,       / 

At  the  entrance  of  this  conliderable  river,  a  fort  was 
built  upon  9,  &tcp  rock,  which  the  Waves  of  tbeifeacon- 
ftantly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark,  very  di^ult  of  a<;« 
cefs,  was  defended  by ,  an  officer,  whofe  cipctraordinary 
'abilities  were  equal  to  his  courage,  and  by  a  garrifon  that 
deferved  fuch  a  commander*  The  Buccaneers,  for  the 
iirft  time,  here  inet  with  a  reliftance  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  their  perfeverance :  it  was  a  doubtful  point, 
whether  they  would  fucceed,  or  be  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege,  when  a  lucky  accident  happened,  that  proved  fa- 
yourable  to  their  glory  and  their  fortune.  The  com- 
mander was  killed^  and  the  fort  accidentally  took  fire : 
ihebefiegers  then  taking  advantage  of  this  double  cala* 
inity,  made  tbemfelves  mafters  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  veflels  at  anchor,  with  a  fufficient 
Slumber  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  failed  up  the  rivers 
in  his  Hoops  for  forty-three  miles,  till  he  came  to  Crucest 
where  the  river  ceafes  to  be  navigable.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  Panama,  that  was  only  five  leagues  di- 
ilanL  Upon  a  large  and  extenfive  plain  that  was  before 
the  city,  he  met  vfiih  a  confiderable  body  of  troops, 
whom  he  put  to  flight  with  the  greatefl  eafe,  and  entered 
into  the  city,  that  was  now  abandoned. 

He]1£  were  found  prodigious  treafures  concealed  in  the 
wells  and  caves.  Some  valuable  commodities  were  taken 
upon  the  boats  that  were  left  aground  at  low  water.  In 
the  neighbouring  forefts  they  alfo  found  feveral  rich  de« 
pofits.    But  the  party  of  Buccaneers,  who  were  making 

Voi^  IIL  £  excurfions 
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BOOK  excurfion^  into  the  toantrf,  little  facUfied  with  Alt 
*>  '  .  hoof y,  exercifed  the  raoft  fliocking  tortures  on  the 
Spaniards,  Negroes^  and  Indians  thejr  dHcovercd,  to 
oblige  them  to  conftfi$  where  they  had  ferreted  their  own 
ib  well  a^  their  n^fters  riches.  A  heggar  accidentify 
going  into  a  caftle,  that  had  been  deferted  through  fear, 
fmind  fome  aj^parel  that  he  pat  on.  He  had  fcarcely 
drefled  himfelf  in  this  manner,  when  he  was  perceived, 
by  thefe  pirates,  who  demanded  of  him  where  his  gold 
was.  The  unfortunate  wtetcb  (hewed  them  the  ragged 
clothes  he  had  jaft  thrown  off.  He  was  inftantly  tor<* 
tured,  but  as  he  made  no  difcovery,  he  was  given  up  to 
fome  flaves.  who  put  an  end  to  hit  life.  Tfaas  the  trea^ 
ftires  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  the  new  world  by 
fiudTacres  and  tortures,  were  reftored  again  th  the  fame 
manner. 

Ik  the  midft  of  fueh  fcenes  of  horror,  the  favage  Mor«- 
gan  fell  in  love.  His  chara£tefr  was  not  likely  to  ihfpirt 
the  obje£t  of  his  attachment  with  favourable  fentiments 
towards  him.  He  was  refolved  therefofe  to  fubdae  by 
force  the  Spaniard  that  inflamed  and  tormented  him. 
Supy  cried  fbe  to  this  favage,  as  ihe  fprung  with  eagernels 
out  of  his  arms.  Stop.  Thinheji  thou  thefiy  tldt  thou  canjl 
ravijh  my  honour  from  me,  as  thou  ha/l  wrefttd  from  mi  my 
fortune  and  my  liberty  f  Be  ajfuredj  that  I  can  die  and  be 
revenged.  Having  faid  -this,  ihe  drew  out  a  poignard 
from  under  her  gown,  which  ihe  would  have  plunged 
into  his  heart,  had  be  not  avoided  the  blow. 

But  Morgan,  flill  inflamed  with  a  paflion/  that  this 
determined  refiflance  had  turned  into  madnefs,  inflead  of 
the  tendernefs  and  attention  he  had  made  ufc  of  to  fub- 
due  his  captive,  now  proceeded  to  treat  her  with  the 
greateft  inhumanity,  fiut  the  fair  Spaniard,  immoveably 
determined^  excited^  at  the  fame  tinie  that  fhe  rcfifted  thb 

frantia 
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franclc  behaviour  of  Morgan  i  till  at  iaft  the  pirates,  ex*  B  O  O  K 
preffing  their  rerentoient,  at  beiiig  kept  fe  long  in  a  ftate 
of  inafitvicy,  by  a  caprice  which  appeared  extravagant  to 
thCo),  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  lifteninjg  to  their 
eofnplaints,  and  giving  up  hit  purfuit.  Panama  was 
burnt.  They  then  failed  away  with  a  great  number  of 
prifoners,  who  were  ranfomed  a  few  days  after,  and 
came  to  the  fiaouth  of  the  Chagre  with  a  prodigiouf 
booty. 

•  BiroRE  the  break  of  the  day  that  had  been  fixed  upon 
for  the  divifion  of  Ac  ^il,  Morgan,  whilft  the  reft  of 
(be  pirates  were  in  a  deep  lleep,  with  the  principal  Buc« 
cancers  of  his  own  country,  £et  fail  for  Jamaica,  in  a 
vfiilel  which  he  had  laden  with  the  rich  fpOils  of  a  city 
that  icrved  as  the  ftaple  of  comn>erce  between  the  old 
and  new  worht.  This  infiaoce  of  treachery,  unheard  of 
before,  occafioned  a  rage  and  refentment  not  to  be  de^ 
fcribed.  The  Engltfli  purfued  the  robber,  in  hopes  of 
wrefting  from  him  the  booty  of  which  their  right  and  their 
avidity  had  been  fruftrated.  The  French,  though  fliarera 
in  the  iame  lofs,  retired  to  the  iiland  of  Tortuga,  where 
they  made  ieveral  expeditions,  hm  they  were  trifling, 
till  in  the  year  1603,  they  attempted  one  of  the-greateft 
coofequenoe, 

Th£  p}an  of  this  expedition  waa  formed  by  Van  Horn, 
a  native  of  Oftend,  though  he  had  lerved  all  his  life 
among  the  French.  His  intrepidity  would  never  let  him 
allow  the  leaft  figns  of  cowardice  among  thofe  who  a0b« 
ciated  with  him.  In  the  heat  of  an  engagement  he  went 
about  his  ikip,  fuoceffively  obferved  his  men,  and  imme- 
diately Killed  thofe  who  fhrank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a 
pkftol,  gun,  or  cannon.  This  extraordinary  difcipline' 
had  made  him  become  the  terror  of  the  coward,  and  the 
idol  of  the  brave*    in  other  refpe£ts,  he  readily  fhared 

E  a  with 
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BOOK  with  the  men  of  fpirit  and  bravery  the  immcnfc  riches 
that  were  acquired  by  (b  truly  warlike  a  difpofition.  When 
be  weat  upon  thefe  expeditionsi  he  generally  failed  in  his 
frigate,  which  was  his  own  property.  Bui  thefe  newde- 
figns  xequiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution^  he  took  to  his  afliftance  Granimont,  Godfrey, 
knd  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen,  didinguifhed  by  their  ex- 
ploits, and  Lawrence  de  Graff,  a  Dutchman,  who  had 
fignalized  himfelf  dill  more  than  they.  Twelve  hundred 
Buccaneers  joined  themfelves  to  thefe  famous  commanders^ 
and  ffiiled  in  fix  vefiels  for  Vera  Cruz. 
'  The  darkneis  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing, 
which  was  effeded  at  three  leagues  from  the  place,  where 
they  arrived  without  being  difcovered*  The  governor^ 
the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  pofts  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence }  every  thing,  in  {hort,  that  could  caufe  any  re- 
fiftance,  was  taken  by  break  of  day.  '  All  the  citizens, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  (hut  up  in  the  churches, 
where  they  had  fled  for  flielter.  At  the  door  of  each 
•church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun-powder,  to  blow  up 
the  building.  A  Buccaneer,  with  a  lighted  match,  was 
.Co  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the  leaft  appearance  of  an  infur^ 
re£lion. 

Whilst  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  waseafily 
pillaged  ;  and  after  the  Buccaneers  had  carried  off  what 
was  moil  valuable,  they  made  a  propofal  to  t1ie  citizens 
who  were  kept  prifoners  in  the  churches,  to  ranfom  their 
lives  and  liberties  for  [b)  ten  millions  of  livres.  Thefe 
unfortunate  men,  who  had  neither  eat  nor  drank  for 
three  days,  chearfully  accepted  the  terms  that  were  of- 
fered them.  Half  of  the  money  was  paid  the  fame  day  : 
the  other  half  was  expe<Sled  from  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country ;  when  there  appeared  on  an  eminence  a  coil- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  body  of  troops  advancing,  and  near  the  port  a  B  O  O  K 
fleet  of  feventcen  fliips  from  Europe.  At  this  armament 
the  Buccaneers,  without  any  marks  0/  furprize,  retreated 
q^etly,  with  fifteen  hundred  flaves  they  carried  off  with 
t£em,  as  a  trifling  indemnification  for  the  reft  of  the  mo« 
ney  they  expeded,  the  payment  of  which  they  referred 
to  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Thcfe  ruffians  faith" 
fully  believed,  that  whatever  they  pillaged  or  exa£fed  by 
force  of  arms,  upoa  the  coafts  where  they  made  a  de- 
fcent^  was  their  lawful  .property  ;  and  that  God  and  their 
arms  gave  them  an  undoubted  right  not  only  to  the  capw 
tal  of  thofe  contributions  they  compelled  the  inhabitahts 
to  fign  a  written  engagement  to  fulfil,  but  even  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  that  part  of  the  fum  that  was  not  yet  paid. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  glorious  and  daring.  They 
boldly  failed  through  the  midft  of  the  ^panilh  fleet,  that 
let  them  pafs  without  firing  a  (ingle  gun  ;  and  were,  in 
fa£^,  rather  afraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The 
Spaniards  would  not  probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily,  and 
with  no  other  inconvenieiKe,  but  what  arofe  from  their 
fears,  if  the  veflcis  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with 
filver,  or  if  the  Spanifh  fleet  had  been  freighted  with  any 
other  efFeSs  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were  little  valued 
by  thefe  pirates. 
'  A  year  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  their  return  from  from 

* 

Mexico,  when  on  a  fudden  they  were  all  feized  with  the 
rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  Peru.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  hope  of  finding  greater  treafures  upon  a 
tesL  little  frequented,  than  on  one  long  expofed  to  pi- 
racies  of  this  kind,  was  the  caufe  of  this  expedition.  But 
this  is  a  circumftance  very  remarkable,  that  both  the 
French  and  Englifh,  and  the  particular  afTociations  of 
thefe  two  nations,  had  projected  this  plan  at  the  fame 
^pie^  without  any  communication,  intercourfe,  or  de- 
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BOOK  fign  of  ading  in  concert  with  each  other.  About  four 
^  ^  *  .  thoufand  men  were  employed  in  this  ex[5edition.  Som^ 
of  ihem  camfe  by  Tcrra-Firma^  others  by  the  ftreights  of 
Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the  ddHned  ofcjed  of 
their  wiibes*  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe  barbarians  had 
been  dire&ed,  under  the  influence  of  a  fkiUul  and  refpe£k« 
able  commander,  to  onefingle  uniform  end^  the  Spaniarda 
would  probably  h^ve  loft  this  important  colooy.  But 
their  natural  charader  was  an  invincible  obftacle  to  fi> 
rare  an  union ;  for  they  always  formed  themfclves  into 
fcvisral  diftind  and  feparate  bodies,  ibmetimea  even  to 
few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  ^£Ud  together  or 
afiinder  at  the  moft  trifling  caprice  direded.  Grognierji 
Lecuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were  the  moft  diftinguiihed 
officers  among  the  French  :  David,  Samms,  Pecer,  WiU  ^ 
ner,  and  Towney,  among  the  Engliih. 

Such  of  thofe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the  South 
Sea  by  the  ftreights  of  Darien,  took  up  with  the  firft  vef'^  * 
fels  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  l^heir  allbciates,  who 
had  failed  in  their  own  vefTels,  were  not  much  better  pro- 
vided. Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  feveral 
times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  againft  them.  But 
tnefe  vi£h>ries  were  hurtful  to  them,  as  they  interrupted 
their  navigation.  When  there' were  no  more  (hips  to  be 
taken,  they  were  continually  obliged  to  make  defcenta 
upon  die  coafts  to  get  provifions ;  or  to  go  by  land,  in  or« 
der  to  plunder  thofe  cities  where  the  booty  was  fecured. 
They  fuccefiively  attacked  Eeppa,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon, 
Reclejo,  Puebla-Vigo,  Chiriquita,  Lefparfo,  Granada* 
Villia,  Nicoya,  Tecoanteca,  Mucmeluna,  Chiloteca, 
New-Segovia,  and  Guayaquil,  the  moft  confiderable  €>f 
all  thefe  places. 

Many  of  them  were  taken  by  furprize,  and  moft  of 
them  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled  at  the  {\gh% 
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of  the  f  nemy ;  Ulung^  however,  the  precautmn  of  csury^  ^  ^^  ^ 
ing  of  with  them  their  moft  valuable  efieds.    Tb^  Spa^  j 

'  iuar4s  never  ventured  to  defend  themfelves,  vnlefs  U^y 
were  at  Ieal(  twenty  in  numboir  againft  ooet  ^^^  ^veii 
then  they  were  beaten^  They  were  fo  much  d^cnerated^ 
that  they  had  loft  all  ideas  of  the  art  of  war,  and  werp 
fven  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire-arma*  They  were 
even  more  ignorant  and  cowardly  than  the  Amcrjcan4» 
whofe  aihes  they  trampled  upon.  Tbi$  want  of  courakgi: 
bad  encreafed  from  the  terror  the-  name  of  a  Bucr 
caneer  infpired  them  with.  The  monks  had  drawee 
them  in  the  fame  colours  in  which  they  reprefented  devik, 
as  anthropophagi^  beings  who  had  not  even  the  a^^ar* 
ante  of  humanity ;  a  fpecies  of  monkies^  mpre  aifcUevoMa 
than  men.  Such  a  pii^ure,  the  offspring  erf  a  wild  and 
terrified  imagination,  equally  impnnted  oa  evevy  mind  . 
averfion  and  terror.  As  the  Spaniards  always  fled  at  the 
approach  of  theCb  monfiers  in  human  ibape,  they  knew  of. 
no  other  method  of  revenging  tkemfelves,  but  by  burning 
or  cutting  in  pieces  a  Buccaneer.  As  foon  as  thefe  ad- 
venturers had  quitted  the  place  they  had  plundered,  and 
any  of  them  had  been  killed  in  the  attack,  his  body  was 
dug  up  again,  mangled  in  different  parts,  or  made  to  pafs 
through  the  various  kinds  of  torture,  that  would  ha^x 
been  pra&tfed  upon  the  man  had  he  been  alive.  This 
abhorrence  of  the  Buccaneers  was  extended  even  to  the 
places  on  which  they  had  exercifed  their  cruelties.  I'he 
cities  they  had  taken  were  excommunicated ;  the  very 
vralls  and  foil  of  the  places  that  had  been  laid  wafte,  were 
anathematized,  and  the  inhabitants  abandoned  them  for 
ever. 

This  rage,  equally  impotent  and  childiih,  contributed 
^firly  to  embolden  that  of  their  enemies.  As  foon  as  they 
•took  a  town,  it  was  directly  fet  on  fire,  unlefs  a  fum, 
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BOOK  proportioned  to  ks  value>  wus  given  to  ikve  it.  Thepri^ 
foners  taken  in  battle  were  inhumanly  maffiacred,  if  they 
were  not  ranfomed  by  tbe  governor  or  feme  of  the  inha«> 
bitants  :  goM,  pemA$^  or  pfeciotia  ftonca,  were  tbe  only 
things  accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their  ranfenK 
Stiver  being  too  coraiDon,  and  too  weighty  for  ks  cur^* 
rent  value,  would'have  been  trouUefome  td  them  The 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feMom  leave  guilt  unpuniibed^ 
nor  adverfity  without  a  compenfation  for  its  fufiering, 
mtoned  for  tbe  crimes  committed  m  the  conqueA  of  the 
new  ^orld,  and  the  Indians  were-  amply  revenged  of  the 
Spaniards. 

But  k  happened  in  this,  as  k  generally  does  in  ei^nts 
of  this  nature^  that  thofe  who  commicted  Aich  outrages^ 
did  riot  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  them;.  Several  of* 
them  died  in  the  courfc  of.  cheTe  piracies,.  6om  tbe 
effeds  of  tbe  climate,  from  diftr^fs^  or  debaochery^ 
Some  were  fliipwrecked  in  paffiag.  the  ftretghta  of  Ma^ 
g^lan  and  at  Cape  iiorn,,  Moft  of  thofe  who  attempted 
to  get  to  the  continent  by  t^  Noctbvn  iea«  fell  int» 
the  ambufcade  that  was  laid  for  them,,  and.  Joft  either  their 
lives  or  the  booty  they  had  acquired.  The  EngUih  and 
French  colonies  gained  very  little,  by  an.cxpedkion  that 
lafted  four  years,  and  found  themfelyc*  deprived  of  ijjcir 
braveft  inhabitants. 

Whilst  fuch  piracies  were  committed  pn^he  feutber^ 
ocean,  tbe  northern  was  thr^at^ncd  ,>vith  ;he.  hmp 
danger  by  Grammont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris^by-felrtb 
a  gentleman,  and  had  diftinguilhcd  himfctf  in  ^military 
capacity  in  Europe)  buthis.paffion  fpr.wine,- gaming 
and  women,  had  obliged  bim  to  join  %\\c  pirates.  Hi^ 
virtues,  perhaps,  were  fufficient  to  have  m^^fi  for  his 
vices.  He  was  affable,  polite,  generous  and  eloquent^ 
he  was  endued  with  a  found  judgment,  and  was  a  perfo» 
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of  approred  valo«r,  which  ibon  matte  hitn  be  ronfidered  S  O  O  C 
as  the  chief  of  the  French  BucoRieen.   As  Ibon  a»it  was 


kfVMm  that  he  had  taken  op  arms,  he  was  imhiediatdy 
joined  by  a  thoufaiid  brave  men!  The  governor  of  St. 
DomiiigOy  who  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  his  maSer/ 
to  approve  of  the  piloted,  equally  wife  and  jiift,'  of  fixing 
the  pirates  to  fonie  {dace,  and  iiidudng  them  lo  become 
citlrtvators,  wasdefirovs  of-  frevennng  the  concerted  tic- 
pccBtiDO^  and  forbad  it  in  the  Icing's  name.  Gramifaont, 
who  bad  a  greater  iiare  of  fenfe  than  hts  aflbeiatesV  w* 
not  on  that  account -more  inclined  to  comply,  and  ilemly 
replied  :  Hw;  can  Lnvis  tiifafprffue  %f  a  dffign  be  is  unae^ 
qmmfOtd  wiih^  end  which  hat  been  planned  cnfy  a  few  days 
cge  f  'This  anfiyer  highly  pleafed  ail  the  Buccaneers,  who 
dirediy  embarked,  in  1 685,  to  attack  Campeachy. 

They  landed  without  oppoCtton.  3ut  at  fome  dtftance 
from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  eight  hundred 
Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  and  purfued  to  the  town ; 
wbcce  both  parties  entered  at  the  fame  thne.  The  can- 
non they  foiMid  there  was  immediately  levelled  againft  the 
ckadeL  As  it  had  very  little  efFed,  they  were  contriving 
fomt  ftratagemto  enable  them  to  become  mailers  of  the 
place )  when  iiiteHigence  was  brought  that  it  was  aban- 
doned. There  remained  in  it  only  a  gunner,  an  Eng- 
lifhman,  and  an  officer  of  fuch  fignal  courage,  that  he 
chdfeivther  toexpofe  himfelf  to  the  greatcft  extremities, 
thah'bafely  to  flte  from  the  place  with  the  reft.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Buccaneer^  received  him  with  marks  of 
dtftiiidion,  generoufly  releafed  him,  gave  him  up  all  his 
efie&S^  and  befides  complimented  him  with  fome  valuable 
prsftnts :  fuch  an  influence  have  courage  and  fidelity  on 
the  mhfds  of*  thofe,  who  leem  to  violate  all  the  rights  of 
fociety,,'   ^ 
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BOOK  The  conquerors  of  Ctmpotchy  fpeiit  two  mooths  in 
fisarching  sdl  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  twdre  or 
fifteen  leagues,  cairying  oJF  every  thing  that  the  tnhaU* 
tants,  in  their  flight,  thought  they  had  preferved.  When 
all  the  treafure  they  hadcoUeSed  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  ihtps,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the  go- 
▼emor  of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the  field,  with 
nine  hundred  men,  to  ranfom  his  capital  city.  His  ro- 
fufal  determined  them  to  burn  it,  and  demolifli  the  ci- 
tadel The  French,  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Louisj  were 
defirous  of  celebrating  the  annivcrfary  of  their  king.  In 
the  tranfports  of  thdr  patriotifm,  intoxication,  and  na- 
tional love  of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a 
nttlion  of  logwood ;  a  part,  and  a  very  coofideraUe  one 
too,  of  the  fpbil  they  had  made.  After  this  lingular  and 
extravagant  inilance  of  foUy,  of  which  Frenchmca  only 
could  boaft,  they  returned  to  St.  Domingo. 

TfiB  little  advantage  which  the  Engliih  and  French 
Buccaneers  had  made  by  their  iaft  expeditions  upon  the 
continent,  had  infenfibly  led  them  to  have  recourie  lo 
their  ufnal  piratical  expeditions  upon  the  iea.  Bodiwcve 
employed  in  attacking  the  fliips  they  met  with ;  when  a 
particular  train  of  circumftances  again  engaged  the 
French  into  that  courfe  of  life,  which  every  thing  had 
rendered  them  difi'acisAed  with.  The  powerful  influence 
that  the  words  glory,  country  and  gold  carry  with 
them,  determined  twelve  hundred  of  them  to  }oio 
a  iquadron  of  feven  fliips,  that  failed  from  Europe  in 
1697,  under  the  command  of  Pointis,  to  attack  the  fa- 
mous city  of  Carthagena.  This  was  the  moft  difficult 
enterprise  that  could  be  attempted  in  the  new  world. 
The  fituation  of  the  port,  the  flaiength  of  the  place,  the 
badnefs  of  the  climate,  were  fo  many  obftacles  that  feem« 
ed  iofurmountable  to  any  but  men  of  fuch  difpofitions  aa 
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the  BticcuieerB  were.  All  natkuit  concurred  in  confering  BOOK 
on  diem  the  glory  they  bad  acquired  .by  their  fuccefs; 
but  they  were  bafcly  deprived  of  the  advantages  refulting 
from  it.  The  rapacity  of  the  commatider)  who  had  icnt 
off  a  part  of  the  booty,  eftimated  at  forty  millions  (c)^ 
fcrupled  not,  as  foon  as  they  fet  fail,  to  offer  forty  (d) 
thouiand  crowns  for  tlie  (hare  of  thofe  who  had  been  tho 
chief  inftrument  in  procuring  him  (9  considerable  m 
^il. 

The  Buccaneers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment^  re- 
iblved  immediatdy  to  board  the  ikiff,  caHcd  the  Sapur^ 
where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which,  at  that  time,  was 
txx>  far  diftant  ft'om  the  reft  of  the  (hips,  to  cxped  to 
be  affifted  by  them.  This  avtaricious^commander  wa« 
topon  the  point  of  being  maffacred,  when  one  of  the 
male^contents  cried  out :  Bnthrtn^  wif  JbouU  wt  attad 
this  rofcal?  hi  has  asn^rieJ  cff  nQihing  that  htkngf  u  its.  Hi 
has  k/i  eUT  fiyofi  at  Carthagina^  and  ther4  wi  muft  g9  to  it* 
iWiT  iu  This  propofal  was  receive  with  general  ap* 
pTaufb.  A  favage  joy  at  once  fucceeded  that  gloomy  me^ 
hncfaoly  that  had  feized  them,  and  without  further  deli- 
beration,  alltheir  {hips  failed  towards  the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city,  without  meeting 
with  zwy  refiftance,  they  fliut  up  all  the  men  in  the  great 
church  and  rpt>ke  to  them  in  the  following  words :  "W« 
^*  are  feniible  that  you  confider  us  as  men  void  of  faith 
•*  and  of  all  religion,  as  devils  rather  than  men.  The 
^<  opprobrious  language  you  affed  to  make  ujfe  of  when 
^*  you  fpeak  of  us,  and  the  refafal  you  have  made  to 
**  treat  with  us  of  the  furrender  of  your  city^  are  evi- 
^  dent  indications  of  the  fentiments  you  entertain  of  us, 
**  Ybu  feetis  here  armed,  and  capable  of  avenging  our- 
^*  felves.    The  palenefs  vifible  upon  your  countenances, 
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B  O  O  K  *<  convinces  us  that  you  expe£l  the  moft  fcverc  punifh- 
**  ments,  and  your  confciencc  teftifies  that '  you  dcfcrve 
^^  them.  We  (ball  foon  undeceive  you,  and  convincie  yoa 
^*  that  wc  do  not  deferve  the  fcandalous  appellations  you 
*'  load  us  withs  but  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  ge-- 
**  neral  under  whofe  command  we  have  lately   fought- 
••  The  traitor  has  deceived  us»    Though  be  owes  ibc 
^'  conqueft  of  this  city  to  our  valour,  he  yet  refufes  ta 
**  ihare  the  fpoils  of  it  with  us,  and  by  this  inftance  of 
*^  injuftice  has  compelled  us  to  return  ^to  you  again.  We 
^'  do  it  with  regret,  and  the  moderation  we  ibiil  ibew 
*<  will  be  a  proof  of  it.   » We.  pledge  our  faith  to  youf 
**  that  we  will  imA^ediately  return  as  ibon  a^  you  have 
**  paid  us  five  millions  of  livres  ^(e)  this  is  the  utmoft  of 
*'  our  claim.     But  if  you  refufe  us  fo  .equitable  a  de- 
*^  mand,  the  greateft  diftrcflos  await  you,  the  caufe  of 
*<  which  you  can  only  afcrtbe  toyourielves,  apd  th^li^- 
^'  famous  Pointis,  whom,  if  you^pleafe,  you  ^may  load 
^^  with  all  kinds  of  execrations." 
.    After  this  difcourfe  the  moft  venerable  prieft  in  the 
city  mounted   the  pulpit,  and  made  ufe  of  the  influence 
that  his  charader,  his  authority,  and  his  eloquence  gave 
him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers   to  yield  up  without  rcferve 
all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  they  had.    The  collec- 
tion, which  was  made  after  the  fermon,  not  furnifiiing 
the  fum  demanded,  the  qity  was  ordered  to  be  plundered. 
From  the  houfes  they  proceeded. to  pillage  the  churches^ 
and  even  the  tombs,  but  not  with  that  fucce(s  they  ex- 
pelled, and  they  concluded  by  torturing  the  priacipajt  in.-« 
habitants. 

Two  of  the  citizens  of  the  greateft  diftinflion  were 
feiz^d,  and  feparately  queftioned  where  the  public  money 
and  that  of  the  individuals  was  depofued.     They  de- 
clared 
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dared  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  but  their  an-  BOOK 
fwer  was  accompanied  with  tb  much  fimplitity  as  well  as 
/irmnefs,  that  the  pirates  would  not  make  ufe  of  any  fe* 
verities  agatntl  them.  It  was,  hoWevef,  agre(?d,  that 
they  fhould  apparently  be  killed,  by  difcharging  feveral 
{bhts  at  them.  Two  other  citizens  were  theh  called  ; 
whofe  behaviour  was  fimilar  to  tl)at  of  the  former,  and 
the  (ame  ceremony  was  pra£lifed  upon  them.  It  was 
publicly  given  out  that  all  the  four  had  been  killed,  and 
that  all  thofe  who  fliould  perfift  in  the  fame  obftinate 
filence,  flu>uld  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  This 
proclamation  proved  extremelv  fuccefiful :  for  above  a 
million  (f)  was  brought  in  the  very  fame  day ;  tfnd  fome 
further  Contributions  were  made  fome  days  after.  The 
adventurers,  at  length,  defpairing  to  add  any  thing  to 
to  what  they  had  already  amafled,  fet  faif.  Unfortunate«- 
ly  they  met  -with  a  fleet  of  Dutch  and  Englifli  fhips, 
both  thofe  nations  being  then  in  alliance  with  Spain. 
Several  of  the  pirates  were  either  taken  or  funk,  with  all 
the  cargo  they  had  on  board  their  (hips  -,  the  red  efcaped 
to  St.  Domingo. 

Such  was  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  Bucc;meers4  The  feparation  of  the  Englifli  and 
French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations :  the  fuccefsful  means 
they  t)oth  made  ufe  of,  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  land 
among  their  cdlonits,  by  the  afliftance  of  thefe  enter- 
prizing  men,  and  the  prudence  they  fibewed  in  fixing  the 
moft  difiinguiflied  among  them  and  intrt^fting  them  with 
civil  and  military  employments :  the  proteAion  they  were 
both  under  a  neceffity  of  affording  to  the  Spanifh  fettle* 
ments,  which  till  then  had  been  a  general  obje£t  of  plun- 
der ;  all  thefe  circumfiances,  and  various  others,  beCdei 

the 
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BOOK  die  impofflbility  there  was  of  fupplying  the  plaee  of 
thefe  remarkable  men,  who  were  continually  dropping  off, 
concucred  to  put  an  end  to  a  fociety,  as  extraordinary  as 
everexifted.  Without  any  regular  Jyflem,  without  laws* 
without  any  degree  of  fubordination,  and  even  without 
toy  fixed  revenue,  they  became  the  aftonifliment  of  tbat 
age  in  which  they  lived,  as  they  will  be  alfo  of  pofterity. 
They  would  have  conquered  all  America,  if  conqueft  and 
not  piracy  had  been  the  motive  of  their  a£):ion9. 

'  England/  France,  and  Spain,  fent  at  different  times 
confiderable  fleets  into  the  new  world.  The  intemper- 
ance of  the  climate,  the  want  of  fubfiftence,  the  dejec- 
tion of  the  tf  oops,  rendered  the  beft  concerted  fefaemes 
unfucefsful.  Neither  of  thefe  nations  acquired  any  na- 
tional glory,  nor  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  by  them* 
Upon  the  very  fcene  of  their  difgrace,  and  on  the  very 
fpot  where  they  were  fo  (hamefully  repulfed,  a  ftnall  nura* 
ber  of  adventurers,  who  had  no  other  refources  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  war,  but  what  that  aiForded  them, 
fucceedcd  in  the  moft  difficult  enterprifes.  They  fuppHed 
the  want  of  numbers  and  of  power,  by  their  authority, 
their  vigilance,  and  bravery.  An  unbounded  paffion  for 
liberty  and  independence,  excited  and  kept  up  in  them 
that  energy  of  foul  that  enables  it  to  undertake  and  exe- 
cute every  thing ;  it  produced  that  vigour,  that  fuperiority 
Jn  adion,  which  the  moft  approved  military  dilcipline^ 
the  ftrongeft  combinations  of  ftrength,  th^  beft  regulated 
governments,  the  moft  honourable  and  moft  ftriking  re- 
wards and  marks  of  diftindioa,  will  never  be  abk  to 
produce* 

The  principle  which  actuated  thefe  extraordinary  and 
romantic  men,  is  not  eafily  difcovered.  It  cannot  be 
afcribed  to  want :  the  earth  they  trod  upon,  offered  them 
^nmenfe  treafures^  collected  ready  to  their  band  by  men 
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df  inferior  capacities.  Can  it  tMn  be  imputed  co  avarice  ?  B  O  O  K 
But  w^Mild  thej  then  have  fquandered  awAy  in  a  day  the 
fpoils  acquired  in  a  whole  campaign  ?  As  they  properly 
belonged  to  no  country  ;  they  did  not  therefore  facrlfice 
themfelves  for  its  defence^  for  the  aggrandizing  its  terri* 
Coriet,  or  revenging  its  quarrels.  The  love  of  glory, 
had  they  known  it,  would  have  prevented  them  from 
commitcing  fuch  numberleA  enormiites  and  criines,  which 
caft  a  fliade  on  all  their  brighteft  actions.  A  fpirit  of  in« 
doknce  and  eafe  never  made  men  mfli  into  conftant  fa* 
tiguest  and  fubmit  to  the  grcateft  poffible  dangers. 

What  then  were  the  moral  reafons  that  gave  rife  to 
fo  fingular  a  fociety  as  that  of  the  Buccaneers  f  That 
country  where  nature  feems  to  have  obtained  a  perpetual 
and  abfblbte  power  over  the  moft  turbulent  piiffions ; 
where  the  intemperate  riot  and  intoxication  occafioned  hj 
|niblic  feftivals,  was  neceflary  co  roufe  men  from  a  ha* 
bitual  ftate  of  lethargy ;  where  they  lived  fatisfied  with 
dieir  tedious^  and  indoknt  courfeof  life:  that  country 
became  at  once  inhabited  by  an  ardent  and  impetuous 
people,  who  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  their  atmofphere^ 
icem  to  have  carried  their  (enttments  to  the  greateft  ekcefs, 
and  their  paiEons  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  Whilft  theheatft 
of  a  burning  climate  enervated  the  old  conquerors  of  the 
new  world »  whilft  the  Spaniards,  who  w<re  fo  reftlefs 
and  turbulent  in  their  own  country,  enjoyed  with  the 
conquered  Americans,  a  life  habituated  to  eaiis  and  me- 
lancholy; afetof  men,  who  had  come  out  of  the  moft 
temperate  climates  in  Europe,  went  under  the  equator 
to  acquire  powers  unknown  before. 

If  we  are  defirous  of  finding  out  the  origin  of  this 
revolution,  we  may  perceive  that  it  arlfes  from  the  Buc- 
caneers having  lived  under  the  fhackles  of  European  go- 
vernments.   The  fpirit  of  liberty  being  repreflcd  for  fo 

many 
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BOOK  many  ages»  exerted  its  power  to  a  degree  almoft  incoiw 
ceivable,  and  occafioned  the  moft  terrible  eSc&s  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  moral  world.  Reftlefs  -  and  enthufiaftic 
men  of  every  nation  joined  theoifelves.  to  thefe  adven* 
furers,  as .  foon  as  th^y  heard  of  the  fuccefs  they  had  met 
with.  The  charms  of  novelty,  the  idea  of  and  defire 
excited  by  diftant  obje£b^  the  want  of  a  change  in  fitua- 
tion,  the  hopes  of  better  fortune,  the  impulfe  which  ex- 
cites the  imagination  to  the  undertaking  of  great  aftions, 
admiration,  which  eailly  induces  men  to  imitation,  the 
necefiity  of  getting  the  bener  of  tbofe  impediments  that 
are  the  confequences  of  imprudence,  the  force  of  example, 
and  the  being  equally  partakers  of  the  fame  good  and  bad 
fortune  among  thofe  who  have  freely  ailbciated  to- 
gether;  in  a  word,'  the  temporary  ferment  the  ele^ 
ments,  combined  with  fortune,  had  raifed  in  the 
minds .  of  men,  alternately  elevated  to  the  greateft 
profperity,  or  funk  in  the  deepeft  diftrefs  -,  at  one  time 
ftained  with  blood  and  rapine,  at  another  plunged  into 
voluptuoufnefs,  rendered  the  Buccaneers  i^  people  wholly 
diftin£l  in  hiftory  ;  but  a  people  wbofe  duration  was  (o 
.tranfient,  that  its  glory  iafled,  as  it  were,  but  a  mo- 
ment. 

We  are,  however,  accuftomed  to  confider  thefe  ruf* 
fians  with  a  kind  of,  abhorrettcel  This  they  deferve  ;  as 
the  ini^ances  of  fidelity,  integrity,  difintereftednefs,  and 
generofity,  they  (hewed  to  one  another,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  committing  fuch  actions  as  are  a'  difgrace  to 
humanity.  But  amidft  fuch  enormities,  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  be  ftruck  with  a  variety  of  brave  and  noble  a&ions, 
ithat  would  have  reflected  honour  on  the  moft  virtuous 
people. 

Some  Buccaneers  had  agreed  for.  a  certain  fum  to 
guard  a  Spaniih  (hip,  very  richly  laden.    One  of  them 

ventured 
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ventured  to  propofe  to  his  companions  to  enrich  them-  BOOK 
felves  at  once,  by  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  ihip. 
The  famous  Montauban,  who  was  the  commander  of  the 
troop,  had  no  fooner  heard  the  proposal,  than  he  defired 
to  refign  the  cdmmand,  and  to  be  fet  on  iliore.  What  I 
replied  thefe  brave  ix^n,  would  you  then  leave  us  ?  Is  there 
-any  onewho  approves  of  the  treachery  that  y6u  abhor  ?  A 
council  was  immedintety  held  ;  and  it  was  detcrminedi 
that  the  guilty  perfon  fliould  be  thrown  upon  the  firfl: 
coift  they  came  to.  They  took  an  oath,  that  fo  diihcncfta 
man  fliould  never  be  adrnitted  in  any  expedition  in  which 
any  of  the  brave  men  prcfent  (hould  be  concerned,  as  they 
would  think  themfelves  diihonoured  bv  fuchaconaciSliQnk 
If  this  i&  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  iiifiance  of  heroiim, 
muft  we  then  expe<5l  to  meet  with  heroes  in  an  age,  in 
which  every  thing  great  it  turned  into  ridicule,  under 
the  idea  of  enthufiafm  i 

America  had  fcarcely-  recovered  from  tlie  ravages  fiie  caufes tliaj 
had  fuftained  :  flie  had  fcarce  begun  to  beier.fible  of  the  F<^v^"ted 
Adtrantages  flic  derived  frpm  the  induftry  of  the  Buccaneers,  lifl^  and 

who  were  now  ieconvc  citizens  and  hufbandnien  ;  when  P^**^b 

.  from  mak- 

the  old  world  exhibited  the.icene  of  iuch  a  revolution,  asjng  any 
alarmed  and  terrified  the  new.     Charles  the  fecond,   king;  <^onq"5ft  »n 
of  Spain,  had  jiift  ended  his  life  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  during  the 
His  fubjeiSs,  peifuaded  that  a  defcendent  of  the  houfe  of  ^^''  ?J1!'^^^ 
Bourboa,  was  only  fit  to  prcfcrve  the  monarchy  entire,  lucceffion^ 
had  urged  him  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  to  appoint 
the  duke  of  Anjou  his   fucceCbr.     The    idea  of  hav- 
ing  the   government  of  two  and    twenty  kingdoms  de- 
volve to  a  family  that  was  not  only  his  rival,  but  his 
enemy)  had  filled  him  with  the  moft  gloomy  apprehen- 
iions.     But  after  fcveral  internal  ftruggles,  and  number*-    ' 
iefs  marks  of  irrefolution^  he  at  laft  prevailed  upon  him«-        , 
ielf  to  (hew  an  example  of  juftice,  and  greatnels.of  foul, 
MduWU  F  whicU 
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B  O  O  It  which  the  nataral  weaknefs  of  his   charaAer  gave  little 
reafon  to  exped  from  him. 

Europe,  tired  out  for  half  a  century,  with  the 
haughtinbfs,  ambition,  and  tyranny,  of  Lewis  the  XlVth^ 
exerted  its  combined  forces  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  a 
)>ower  already  become  too  formidable.  The  i2f^\  cffedta. 
of  a  bad  adminiftfation,  had  entirely  enervated  the  Spa*^ 
niards;  the  fpirit  of  fuperflition,  and  confequefcitly  of 
weaknefs>  that  prevailed  then  in  France,  had  procured 
fuch  advantages  to  the  league,  as  are  hardly  to  be  paraU 
leltd  from  the  union  of  feveral  powers  againft  a  fingle 
IE>ne.  This  league  gained  an  influence,  that  was  »n-« 
creafed  by  the  vidtories,  equally  glorious  and  beneficial^ 
it  obtained  every  campaign,  fio^h  kingdoms  were  hotx 
left  without  ftrength  or  fame.  To  add  to  their  misfor- 
tunes, their  calamities  were  a  general  obje£):  of  joy,  and 
none  were  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  compaffion  at  the  min 
feries  they  experienced, 

England  and  Holland,  after  having  profiifely  lavilbed 
their  blood  and  treafures  in  defence  of  th^  .Emperor;, 
thought  it  necelTary  to  attend  to  their  own  intcrefts  in 
America.  This  country  invited  them  to  rich  as  well  aa 
eafy  conquefts.  Spain,  fince  the  dedruclion  of  its  gal* 
leons  at  Vigo,  had  no  fhips  ;  and  France,  after  having ' 
experienced  that  fatal  reverie  of  fortune  that  had  reduced 
her  to  the  lowefl  ebb,  had  neglcded  her  marine.  ThiSi 
bad  management  was  owing  to  a  diftant  caufe. 

Lewis  the  XlVth  was,  in  his  earlier  age,  ambitious  of 
every  thing  that  might  add  to  his  glory,  and  confequetitly 
imagined,  that  without  a  navy,  the  fplendor  of  his  reign 
Would  in  fome  degree  be  dimini/hed.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  he  confidered  his  fleet  as  one  of  the  meaiis 
that  would  tend  to  fill  ell  nations  with  admiration,  ttx 
'PHniili  the  Genoefe  and  Algerines,  and  convey  the  terror 

of 
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of  his  name  to  the  extremitied  of  the  glot>e.  Had  he,  }f)  B  0  O  K 
duit  plan  of  greatneis  he  wa»  defirous  of  ac<}itiring  ta 
himfelf,  confidered  a  naval  ^K>wer  as  a  pare  of  it^  he 
would  have  imitated  Cromwell,  and  encouraged  naviga- 
tion, which  fupports  a  marine  by  commerce.  Falfe  ideas 
of  things  milled  him  in  this  particular.  In  proportion  as 
the  reftleflhefe  of  his  temper  excited  hioi  frefh  envies, 
and  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  maintain  a  greater 
number  of  troops  in  cooftant  pay ;  that  the  ftontien  of 
the  kingdom  were  extended,  and  that  his  forts  were  more 
numerous,  the  number  of  his  ihips decreafed.  He  made 
ufe  of  part  of  the  funds  that  were  deftined  to  eftaUifli 
his  maritime  power,  even  before  his  neceffittes  obliged 
lum  to  it.  The  frequent  removals  of  the  couJtt9 
public  buildings  that  were  either  u&left  or  too  mag- 
nificent, objedls  of  oflentation  or  of  mere  pleafuce, 
axid  vaiious  other  caufes,  equally  tri£ng,  drained  the 
money  that  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  fiipporttng 
his  navy.  From  that  time,  this  part  of  the  power  of 
France  began  to  grow  weak  :  it  iflfenfibly  declined,  and 
was  entirely  loft  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  war  that  was 
railed  for  the  Spantfli  fucceffion. 

At  this  period  the  acquifitions  theSpaniih  and  French 
had  made  in  the  Weft-Indies,  were  not  put  in  a  ftate 
of  defence.  They  were,  therefore,  the  more  likely  foon 
to  become  the  property  of  Great-Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces  ;  the  only  modern  nations  who  had  efiablifhed  ' 
their  political  influence  upon  the  principles  of  commerce. 
The  vaft  difcovcries  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefc, 
had  given  them,  indeed,  an  exclufive  poflelBon  of  thofe 
trenfures  and  produAions  that  feemed  to  promife  them  the 
empire  of  the  world,  if  riches  could  obtain  it :  but  thefe 
nations,  intoxicated  as.  they  were  with  gold  and  blood- 
fiied,  had  never  fo  much  as  fufpe^^ed  that  their  pofTeilions 

F2  in 
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B  O  O  K  in  the  new  world  could  fupport  their  power  in  the  oW» 
The  Engliih  and  Dutch  went  into  the  contrary  extreme^ 
building  their  opinions  upon  the  Tyftem  of  the  influence 
they  fuppofed  America  muft  neceiTarily  give  to  Europe. 
A  fyftem  which  they  not  only  mifapplied,  but  carried  to 
excefs. 

These  two  nations,  one  of  which  had  no  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  the  other  very  inconiiderable  ones,  had 
from  the  earlieft  period  hit  upon  the  true  principles  of 
commerce,  and  purfued  them  with  greater,  pcrfeverance 
than  might  have  been  expedled  from  the  different  fituai- 
tions  they  had  been  engaged  in.  Accidental  circum-* 
ftances  having  at  iiril  animated  the  induftry  of  the  pooreft 
.of  thefe  nations,  (he  found  herfelf  very  quickly  equalled 
by  her  rival  power,  whofe  genius  was  more  lively,  and 
whofe  refources  were  much  greater,  'The  war,  occaiioned 
by  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  and  excited  by  jcaloufy,  foon  den 
generated  into  fierce,  obftinate,  and  bloody  engage- 
ments. Thefe  were  not  merely  fuch  hoftilities  as  arc 
carried  on  between  two  different  people  j  they  rcCembled 
.rather  tlic  hatred  and  revenge  of  one  private  man  againft 
another.  The  nccefflty  they  were  under  of  uniting,  in 
order  to  check  and  reftrain  the  power  of  France,  fuf- 
pended  thefe  hoftilities.  The  fuccefs  they  met.  with, 
which  was,  peihaps,  too  rapid  and  decifive,  revived 
their  former  aniniofity.  From  the  apprehenfion  they 
were  undci:,  that  each  ftate  was  labouring  for  the  ag- 
grandizing of  the  other,  they  entirely  neglected  the  invar 
fion  of  America.  Qii?en  Ann  at  length  availing  herfeJf 
of  a  favourable  opportunity,  for  concluding  a  feparate 
peace,  procured  fuch  advantageous  terms,  as  gave  the 
Englifli  a  great  fupcriority  over  their  rivals  the  Dutch, 
yrorp  that  time  England  bccarne  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance 
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Unce  in  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe^  and  Holland  was  B  t)  O  iC 
totally  dtfregard^d.  t.       V     m 

The  years  fuccccding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  revived 
the  ideas  pf  the  golden  age  to  the  world,  which  would 
be  always  in  a  fuificieht  ftate  of  tranquility)  if  the  £u*« 
I'opeans  did  not  difhirb  its  peace,  by  carrying  their  anns 
and  their  difllentions.  into  every  quarter  of*  the  globe^ 
The  fields  were  now  no  more  covered  with  dead  bodies^ 
Theharveft  of  the  hufbandman  was  not  laid  wafte.  The 
£iilor  ventured  to  (hew  his  flag  in  every  fea  without  dread 
«f  pirates.  Mothers  no  more  faw  their  children  forced 
from  them,  to  laviih  their  blood  at  the  caprice  of  a  Weak 
monarch,  or  an  ambitious  mtnifier.  Nations  did  not 
then  unite  to 'gratify  the  paffions  of  their  fovereigns.  For 
feme  time,  meii  lived  together  as  brethren,  as  much,  at 
leaft,  as  the  pr ide.of  princes  and  the  avidity  of  th^  peo« 
p\e  would  allow. 

Though  this  general  happiilefs  wa^  to  be  attributed  ta 
thofe  who  hdid  the  reins  of  government^  yet  the  general 
improvements  of  feafon  contributed,  in  fome  degree^  to 
produce  it.  Philofophy  then. began  to  lay  open, and  re* 
commend  the  fpntiments  of  beuevolenpe.  .The  writings 
of  fome  philolbphers  had  been  made  public  or  difperfed 
among  the  {>eopIe,  and  contributed  to  polifli  and  refine 
their  manners.  This  fpirit  of  moderation  had  infpired 
men  with  the  }ove  of  the  more  ufeftil  and  pleafmg  arts  of 
jife^  and  abated^  at  leaft^  the  defire  they  till  then  had  of 
deftroytng  ono  another.  The  thirft  of  blood  feemed  to 
be  afl'waged»  and  all  -nations,  with  tbe  affiftapce  of  the 
di&overics  they  h^d:  made,  ardently  fet  about  the  im* 
provement  of  their  population,  agriculture  and  manu- 
faSuteSk 

This  fpirit  of  atSivity  exerted  itfelf  principally  in  the 
Caribbees.     The  flates  upon  the  continent  can  fubilft, 

F  2  and       . 
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BOOK  and  even  flovriflr,  wbea  the  bgt  of  wzr  is  kindled  in  their 
•neighbourhood  and  on  their  frontiers ;  iNecaufe  the  prin- 
dpal  dbjcA  of  their  atteotioa  is   the  culture  of  their 
l&nds,  dieir  inanufa£lune»,  their  fubfifteaoe  and  internal 
Gonfumptiofls.    The  cafe  is  very  diSereat  with  regard  to 
.  1^    <«       thofe  fettlemeats  (tfa^at  dif&fent  natiofl3  hevc   formed  in 
the  great  Archipelago  of  Atncrica.    In  thefe,  life  and 
property  ate  equally  precarious.     None  of  the  Becsflafiet 
of  life  an  the  natural  produce  of  the  climate.     Wearing 
apparel  and  the  tnftruments  of  hufbaodry  are  aot  even 
made  in  the  country.     All  their  commodities  are  intend- 
ed for  exportation.    Kothing  but  an  eafy  and  fafc  cooi'- 
munication  with  Africa,  with  the  northern  ccAifts  of  the 
hew  work!,  but  prtncipaliy  with   Europe,  can  procure 
A^fe  iflands  chat  free  circulation  of  the  neceliarics  of 
}ife  they  deceive)  and^f  thofe  fuperflutties  dieygive  in 
exchange  for  them.     The  more  the  colonifts  had  fussed 
from  the  «f&fifi  of  that  long  and  dreadful  ocumnDtiony 
thsvt  had  thrown  every  thing  into  confufion,  the  greater 
<was  their  vigilance  in  endearourlng  to  repair  the  lotfei 
their  fortunes  bad  fuftained*     The  very  hopes  entertain^ 
td  that  the  general  weakneft  would  infa»e  a  lafting  trail* 
<}uiUty,  encouraged  riie  moft  cautious  merdumts  to  fup«> 
ply  the  colohifb  w^th  goods  in  advance ;  a  circnmftanoe 
that  contributed  greatfy   to  quicken  the  pvogrefs  they 
tnade,  which,  notwi^hOanding  all  their  cave  axid  atten«- 
tion,  would  otherwife  -have  been  very  (low*   Thcfe  a^fift- 
-zncts  infured  as  well  as  tncreafed  4lie  p^fperity  of  the 
iflands,  till  a  florm,  that  had  been  a  l<^ngttme  gathering, 
broke  out  m  the  year  1739,  and  (Kfturbed  the  peace  of 
tfcc  world. 
?Ameil!      '^"^  finglifli  colonies,  but  chiefly  Jamaica,  bad  lauu 
canrethe  ried  on  a  contrabalid   trade  with  tbeSpansih  fettlements 
^/in*^^^  the  new  world,  whidli  ciiftom  had  long  made  tbetfi 
»739.  con* 
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confider  w  lavrfid.  The  court  of  Madrid,  Ijecomiilg  ^  ^^  ^ 
beU<r  acquainted  with  it3  interefts,  coacerted  ixK^vrcs  to 
put  a  ftop  to,  or  at  lei^  to  check  this  intercourfe.  The 
plan  miglit  poffibiy  be  prudent,  but  it  was  neceflary  it 
ftiouid  be  put  in  execution  with  equity*  If  the  ihips 
chat  were  intended  to  prevent  this  fraud  uknt  tmde  had 
only  flopped  thoft  veflels  that  were  concerned  in  it,  this 
meafuTe  would  have  deferved  commendation.  But  the 
abufes  infeparabte  from  violent  meafures,  the  eagernefs  of 
gain,  and,  perhaps,  too  a  fpirit  of  revenge,  incited  theon 
to  ftop,  under  the  pretext  of  their  carrying  on  a  contra- 
band trade,  many  fbips  which  in  reality  had  alegaldefti* 
aation.  . 

England  whofe  fecurity,  power  and  glory  is  founded 
iip6n  commerce,  could  not  very  patiently  brook  that  any 
checks  (hould  be  put  to  it;  but  were  highly  ineenfed  when 
they  found  that  thefe  grievances  were  carried  to  an  excefi 
iaconfifWint  with  the  law  of  nations.  In  London  and  in 
parliament  general  complaints  were  made  againft  theau* 
thors  of  them,  and  inveflives  againfl  the  minifter  who 
fuffered  them.  Walpole,  who  had  long  ruled  Great  Bri* 
tsin^  and  whofe  charaAer  and  abilities  were  better  adap- 
ted  to  peace  than  war,  and  the  Spaniih  council  which 
(hewed  lefs  fpirit  as  the  florm  increafed,  concerted  toge-* 
ther  terms  of  recoociiiation*  Thofe  fixed  upon,  and  fign- 
f4  at  Pvdo,  were  not  approved  by  a  people  equally  in- 
ftnoed  by  its  inlerefts,  its  refentments,  »nd  by  party  fpirit, 
attd  efpccially  by  the  number  of  political  writings  that 
west  CQoftantly  publifiied  on  the  fubjeA. 

£iCGLANj>  teems  daily  with  numberlefs  produ6tbns  of 
the  prefs,  in  which  all  the  concerns  of  the  nation  are 
Rented  with  freedom.  Among  thefe  writings  fome  are 
judicious,  wjicten  by  men  of  underftanding,  or  citizens 
WtU  informed  and  ;{;e^Ious  for  the  public.good.    Their 

F  4  sd- 
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BOOK  advice  contributes  to  difcover  to  the  public  their  true  in-^ 
terefts,  and  to  affift  the  operations  of  government.  Few 
ufeful  regulations  of  internal  oeconomy  are  adopted  in' 
the  ftate,  that  have  not  firft  been  pointed  out,  model  led  9 
or  improved  in  fome  of  thefe  writings.  Unhappy  arc 
the  people  who  arc  deprived  of  fuch  an  advantage.  But, 
among  the  few  feu&ble  men,  who  ferve  to  enlighten  their 
country,  numbers  are  to  be  met  with  who  either  from  a 
difguft  to  thofe  in  power,  or  from  a  defire  of  falling  in 
with  the  tafte  of.  the  people,  or  from  fome  perfonal  mo- 
tives, delight  in  raifing  up  a  fpirit  of  diiTcntion  and  dif* 
cpntentr  The  means  generally  made  ufe  of  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are  to  heighten  the  pretenfions  of  their  country  be- 
yond their  }u&  and  legal  bounds,  an4  to  make  the  peo- 
ple confider  the  fmallefl  pcecautions  taken  by  other  powers 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  pofleffions,  as  vifible  en- 
croachments. Thefe  exaggerations,  equally  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  partiality  and  falfehood,  eftablifli  prejudices 
the  cffeAs  of  which  occafion  the  nation  to  be  conftantly 
at  war  with  its  neighbours.  \f  government,  from  a  dc- 
iire  of  preferving  the  balance  of  juilice  between  itfelf  and 
other  powers,  (hould  refufe  to  yield  to  popular  preju- 
dices, it  finds  itfelf,  at  length,  under  a  neceifity  of  do- 
ing it. 

The  mob  of  London,  the  mod  contemptible  of  any 
in  the  univerfe,  as  the  people  of  England  confidered  in 
a  political  view,  are  the  firft  people  in  the  world ;  abet- 
ted by  twenty  thoufand  young  men,  the  fens  of  diftin- 
guifhed  merchants,  by  their  clamours  and  threats,  befet 
the  parliament  houfe,  and  influence  its  deliberations. 
Such  tumults  are  frequently  excited  by  a  party  in  the 
parliament  itfelf.  Thefe  defpicable  men,  once  rouzed; 
revile  the  moft  refpedtable  citizen,  who  has  incurred  their 
difpleafure  and  been  rendered  fufpicious  to  them :  they 

fet 
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frt  fire  to  his  houfe,  and  icandaloufly  iiifuft  the  inoft.fa*  BO  d  K: 
crcd  cbaradt^rs.  The  tumait  can  never  be  a^^afed, 
unlefs  tbey  force  the  mintilry  to  yield  to  their  fury.  This 
indired,  though  continual  infiuence  of  commerce  upon 
the  public  meafuers,  was,  perhaps,  never  fo  fenfibly  felt 
as  at  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

England  began  the  war  fuccefsfully  and  with  much 
fuperior  advantages.  She  had  a  great  number  of  failors 
on  foot.  Her  ftorehoufes  filled  with  warlike  ammu- 
nitions, and  her  dock-yards  were  in  the  moft  flourifh- 
ing  condition.  Her  fleets  were  all  in  readinefs  and  com-  • 
manded  by  experienced  officers,  waited  only  -for  orders  to 
go  out,  and  fpread  the  terror  and  glory  of  her  flag  to 
the  extremities  of  the  world.  Walpolc,  by*  neglefting 
fuch  great  advantages,  mud  not  be  cenfured  as  having 
betrayed  his  country.  In  this  particular  he  is  above  fuf- 
picton,nnce  he  was  never  even  accufed  of  corruption,  in  a 
country  v/here  fuch  charges  have  been  often  made  without 
being  believed.  His  condud,  however,  was  not  entirely 
irreproachable  The  apprehepfion  he  was  under  of  in* 
volving  himfelf  in  difficulties  that  might  endanger  his 
adminiftration  ;  the  neceffity  he  found  of  applying  thofe 
treafure&  in  military  operations,  that  he  had  amafled  to 
bribe  and  fecurc  t^ himfelf  a  party,  joined  to  that  of  im- 
pofing  new  taxes,  which  muft  neceil'arily  raife  the  aver- 
sion that  had  been  entertained  both  for  his  perfon  and 
principles,  to  the  hi^heft  degree :  all  thefe,  and  fome  other 
circumftances  occalloneJ  .an  irrefolution.  in  his  condud 
that  was  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences. 
He  loft,  time,  which  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  every 
expedition,  but  particularly  decifive  in  all  naval  opera- 
tions. 

The  fleet  that  Vernon  commanded,  after  having  de- 
firoyed  Porto-Bcllo^  was  unfuccefsful  at'Carthagcna)  ra- 
ther 
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8,  QQ  Kther  from  the  hsidnefr  of  the  cUmaie,  the  raifuDderftaAd* 
ing  aad  inexperience  of  the  officers,  than  the  valour  or 
the  garrUbn.  Anfon's  fleet  was  loft  at  the  doubling  of 
C^)e  Honi»  which  fome  months  Iboner  might  have  been 
performed'. without  danger*  If  we  were  to  judge  of  what 
he  might  have  done  with  his  whole  fquadron,  from  what 
be  adually  executed  with  a  (ingle  ibip,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that  he  would  at  leaft  have  fhaken  the  empire 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea«  A  fettlement  that  was 
attempted  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  was  not  pcofperous. 
Tbofe  who  intended  building  a  city  there,  all  died.  Ge* 
neral  Oglethorpe,  after  having  opened  the  trencbes  for 
thirty^-eight  days,  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  fort  St« 
Auftin  in  Florida,  vigoroufly  defended  by  Manuel  Mon« 
tiano,  vfho  bad  time  enough  to  prepare  himfelf  ^gaiaft  the 
attack. 

Though  the  firft  efforts  of  the  EngliA  agatnft  Spaaifii 
America,  were  not  fucceikful,  yet  the  alarm  was  not  ap« 
peafed.  The  navy,  the  cbarader,  and  government  of 
the  Englifli,  were  three  great  reiburces  they  had  ftill  left^ 
Atficieot  to  make  the  Spaniards  tremble.  In  vain  did 
France  unite  her  naval  powers,  to  ad  in  conjunfiion 
with  thofe  of  Spain.  This  confederacy  neither  checked 
the  intrepidity  of  the  common  enemy,  nor  animated  the 
minds  of  Aich  as  were  overwhelmed  with  fear.  Fortu* 
nately  for  both  nations,  as  well  as  for  America,  ehe 
death  of  the  emperor, Charles  the  Vlth,  had  kindled  in 
£urope  an  obftinate  war,  in  which  the  Britifo  troops  were 
detaiiied,  to  iupport  an  iDtereft  that  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful. The  boft^ities,  commenced  in  drftant  countries 
yirirk  fuch  great  preparations,  terminated  at  laft  infenftbly 
in  a  few  piracies,  that  were  committed  on  both  fides. 
The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  at  that  time^ 
was  tikc  taking  of  Cape- Breton,  whiciiexpoied  the  £fliery« 

commerce. 
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co«iiDerc«,  md  ^<do|Mf;s  -of  France,  to  the  groateft  <kn-  BOOK 
ger«»    Tbi*  yaliHible  |)o(I«ffion  was  refior^i!  to  ihe  Fxeoch  ^ 
a(  the  peace ;  lH»t  the  treaty  that  gave  it  up<,  ^as  not 
Uk  the  objed  of  cenfure. 

The  French,  ever  iniuenced  by  a  fpirit  of  cUralry^ 
that  has  h  k^g  been  the  dazzling  folly  of  all  Eur^e^ 
tmagiwe  the  iacrifioe  of  their  lives  fufEciently  compenfaterf^ 
if  it  has  contributed  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  tfaehr  coua* 
tty  5  that  is  to  fay,  when  they  have  compelled  their  prince 
to  the  neceffity  *of  governing  them   with   lefs  attention 
aAd  equity  tiian  he  did  before  ;  but  if  their  territory  re* 
mains  (He  fame  as  it  wcm  beforc'the  war,  they  then  think 
their  honour  iis  loft.     This  rage  for  conqueft,  excufabls 
indeed  in  a  barbarous  age,  but  which  more  enlightned 
•nes  fibouU  never  be  reproached  with,  threw  difgrace  on 
ike  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle^  which  reflored  to  Auflria 
ail  the  places  that  had  been  uken  from  her.     The  na- 
tion, too  trifling  and  capricious,  to  attend  to  political 
diicuffions,  could  not  be  convinced,  that  by  forming  any 
kind  of  eflablifhment  for  the  infant  Don  Philip,  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain  was  eiFe£tually  fecured;  that  ihe  herfelf 
was  thereby  engaged  to  adjuft,  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria^ 
fome  interefts  of  the  greateft  importance  :  that  by  be- 
coming guarantees  to  the  king  of  PruiEa  for  Silefia^ 
two  rival  powers  would  in  confequence  of  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement be  formed  in   Germany ;  to  produce  which 
happy  eiFe£t  had  been  the  labour  and  care  of  two  cen- 
turies :.  that  by   reftoring  Friburg,  and   thofe  towns  in 
Flanders  that  had  been  deftroyed,  they  would  beeafily  re- 
taken, if  warihould  9gain  be  declared  and  carried  on 
with  vigour :  befides,  that  the  number  of  land  forces  might 
always  be  very  eafily  lelTened  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  and 
the  faving  which  fuch  a  rcduftion  would  produce,  might 
and  ought  to  be  employed  in  increafing  the  navy. 

Ir 
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BOOK  If  therefore  the  French  nation  had  not  even  been  ot-* 
liged  to  attend  to  the  management  of  her  affairs  at  home, 
which  were  theii  in  a  very  alarming  ftatc  ;  if  her  credit 
and  commerce  had  not  been  entirely  ruined  :  if  feme  of 
her  moft  cdnfiderable  provinces  had  not  been  in  the  greateft 
diftrefs  :  if  {he  had  not  loft  the  key  of  Canada  ;  if  hef- 
colonies  had  not  been  threatned  with  certain  and  imme-^ 
diate  invaiion :  'tf  her  marine  had  not  been  fo  entirely 
deflroyed,  as  fcarcely  to  have  a  fiiip  left  to  ^end  into  the 
new  world  ;  and  iif  Spain  had  not  been  upon  the  point 
of  concluding  a  feparate  treaty  with  England  :  indepen- 
dant  of  all  thefe  circumftances,  yet  peace,  as  it  was  then 
agreed  to,  would  have  defer ved  the  approbation  of  the 
XDoft  fenfible  and  judicious  men. 

The  eafe  with  which  Marflial  Saxe  penetrated  into  the 
internal  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  was  an  objeft  that 
particularly  attrafted  the  French.  It  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed, that  nothing  feemed  impoflible  to  the  vi<^orious 
arms  of  Lewis  the  XlVth  ;  but  it  may  be  thought  para* 
doxical  to  aflert,  that  the  Englifh  were  extremely  de* 
firous  of  feeing  the  Dutch  fubdued.  If  the  republic^ 
which  could  not  poflibly  feparate  itfelf  from*  its  allies,  had  r 
been  conquered,  its  inhabitants,  filled  a^  they  were  with 
ancient  as  well  as  prefent  prejudices  Sgainft  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  manners,  and  religion  of  their  conqueror, 
would  hardly  have  fubmittcd  to  his  dominion.  Would 
they  not  certainly  have  conveyed  their  people,  their  ftock, 
and  their  induftry,  to  Great-Britain  ?  And  cah  there  be 
the  leaft  doubt  whether  fuch  confiderable  advantages  would 
not  have  been  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  Englilh*, 
than  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch  ? 

To  this  obfcrvation  let  us  venture  to  add  another^ 
which  though  not  attended  to  before,  will,  perhaps,  fee rh 
Wt  lefs  evident*     The  court  of  Vienna  has  been  thought » 

either 
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cither  very  fortunate,  or' very  ikilful,  to  havt  been  able  BOOK 
by  the  means  of  ncgociations,  to  have  wrcfted  out  of  1 
che  hands  of  rhe  French   thofe  places  which  had  been 
taken  from  her  di;ring  the  war.      But   would  fee  not 

« 

have  been  more  fortunate,  or  more  fktiful,  had  fee  let 
her  enemy  keep  part  of  the  conqucfts  obtained  over  her-? 
That  period  is  now  pafied,  when  the  houfe  of  Auflria 
was  equal,  or,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 
Policyi  therefore,  feould  have  engaged  her  to  intereft  other 
powers  in  her  fortune,  even  from  the  lofles  fee  had  fuf- 
tained.  .This  fee  might  have  effected  by  facrificing  fome-* 
thing,  apparently  at  leaft,  to  France.  Europe,  alarmed 
at  the  increafing  power  of  this  monarchy,  which  is  na- 
turally hated,  envied,  and  dreaded,  would  have  renewed 
that  fpirit  of  animofity  that  had  been  fworn  againft 
Lewis  the  XlVth  ;  and  more  formidable  leagues  would 
neceflarily  have  been  formed  in  confequence  of  fuch 
fentiments.  This  general  difpofition  of  people  was  more 
likely  to  have  recovered  the  greatnefs  of  the  new  houfe  of 
Auftria,  than  the  re-acquifition  of  a  diftant  and  limited 
territory,  always  open  to  an  attack. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiary, who  managed  the  negociation,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
niftcr,  who  dircfted  it,  would  have  feen  through  the  ar- 
tifice. We  do  not  even  fcniple  to  afiert,  that  neither  of 
them  had  any  view  of  extending  the  French  dominions. 
But  would  they  have  found  the  fame  penetration  to  un- 
ravel political  defigns  in  the  council,  to  which  they  were 
refponfiblc  for  their  condu6l  ?  This  is  a  point  we  cannot 
prefume  to  determine.  All  governments  are  generally 
inclined  to  extend  their  territories,  and  that  of  France 
is,  from  its  conftitution,  equally  fo. 

But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefe  reflections, 
4(  (PM^  be  allowed,  that  the  expectations  of  the  two 

French 
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BOOK  French  minifierS)  who  fettled  the  peace,  were  difappotnt- 
ed.  The  principal  ohjtGt  they  had  in  vtew  was  the  pre- 
feryation  of  the  colonies,  that  had  been  threatend  by  the 
enemy.  But  as  fi^on  as  the  danger,  was  over,  this  im" 
bounded  fource  of  opulence  was  negleded.  France  kept 
on  foot  a  large  body  of  troops,  retained  in  her  pay  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  and  aSed  in  the  (ame  manner 
as  if  another  Charles  the  5  th  had  threatened  her  frontiers; 
or  another  Philip  the  ad  cou^  have  thrown  the  internal 
parts  of  the  l^ingdom  into  confufion  by  h£s  iny^igues. 
She  was  not  fenfible  that  her  Superiority  upon  the  conti- 
nent was  acknowledged,  that  no  fingle  power  could  ven- 
ture to  attack  her ;  and  that  the  event  of  the  laft  war» 
and  the  arrangements  fettled  by  the  laft  peace,  had  ren- 
dered the  union  of  feveral  po^vers  againft  her  impofSbU. 
A  thoufand  equally  weak  aud  trifling  apprehenfions  dU  . 
fturbed  her  tranquility.  Her  prejudices  prevented  her 
from  perceiving  that  (he  had  only  one  enemy  really  de- 
serving her  attention,  and  that  this  eliemy  could  only  be 
checked  by  a  confiderable  fleet. 

The  Engliih,  naturally  more  inclined  to  envy  the 
profperity  of  others  than  to  enjoy  their  own,  are  not  on- 
ly defirous  of  becoming  rich,  but  of  being  exclufively 
fo.  Their  ambition  is  gain,  as  that  of  the  Romans  was 
empire.  They  do  not  properly  feek  to  extend  ther^do- 
minions,  but  their  colonies.  Commerce  is  the  fcle  ob- 
jeft  of  all  the  wars'  they  are  engaged  in,  and  the  defirc  of 
engroffing  it  all  to  thcmfelves,  has  made  them  perform 
many  great  aflions,  and  commit  the  moft  flagrant  afts  of 
injuftice.  This  paffion  is  fo  powerful  that  even  their  phi- 
lofophers  are  not  fr^e  from  it.  The  celebrated  Mr. 
Boyle  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  would  be  a  commendable  afllon 
to  preach  chriftianity  to  the  favages  ;  becaufe,  were  they 
t«  know  only  fo  much  of  it  as  would  convince  them  of 

their 
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their  obligation  to  wear  clothtfs,  it  would  prove  of  great  BOOK 
fenrice  to  the  Englifli  manufadares.  ^ 

A  fyftem  of  this  nature,  that  the  l^nglifli  have  fearcely  America 
^erloft  fight  of,  difcovered  itfelf  more  openly  in  lySSicaufeofthc 
than  it  had  ever  done  before.     The  rapid  improvement!  ^^r  in 
made  in  the   French  colonies   furprifed  every  attentive 
mind,  and  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  EngliA.  Alhamed 
however^  to  let  it  appear  at  firft,  they  concealed  it  for 
fome  time  under  myfterious  difguifes  ^  and  a  people  who 
have  pride  or  modefty  enough  to  term  negotiations  the  ar^  ' 
tilliry  of  their  ertimiis^  did  not  fcruple  to  employ  all  the 
windings  and  artifices  of  the  moft  infidious  policy. 

France,  alarmed  at  the  confufed  ftate  of  her  finances^ 
intimidated  by  the  fmadl  number  of  her  fhips,  and  the 
inexperience  of  her  admirals }  feduced  by  a  love  of  eafe^ 
pleafure  and  tranquility,  favoured  the  attempts  that  were 
made  to  deceive  her.  In  vain  did  fome  able  ftatefmcn 
continually  urge  that  Great-Britain  was  and  ought  to  be  . 
defirous  of  a  war  ^  and  that  (he  was  compelled  to  begin  tt^ 
before  the  miliury  navy  of  her  rival  had  attained 
to  the  fame  perfection  with  that  of  her  trading  navy. 
'I'^beie  caufes  of  apprehenfion  feemed  abfurd  in  a  country 
where  trade  had  been  hitherto  carried  on  by  a  fpirit  of 
imitation  only )  ^  where  it  had  been  (hackled  by  every 
ipecies  of  reilraint,  and  always  facrlficed  to  finance  | 
where  jt  had  never  met  with  any  real  encouragement, 
and  men  were,  pefhaps,  ignorant  that  they  were  in  pof* 
feffion  of  the  moft  valuable  and  ripheft  commerce  in  the 
world.  The  nation,  indebted  to  nature  for  a  moft  ex- 
cellent foil,  to  chance  for  her  colonies  ;  to  the  vivacitf 
and  pliancy  of  herdifpofition  for  a  tafte  in  thofe  arts  which 
vary  and  increafe  the  enjoyments  of  life  ;  to  her  conqueftt 
and  her  literary  merit,  and  even  to  the  difperfion  of  the 
{uroteftants  ihe  bad  unfortunately  loft,  for  the  defirc  excited 
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B.  O  O  K  in  other  countries  o£  imitating  her:  this  nation,  that  would 
be  too  happy,  were  flic  permitted  to  enjoy  her  happi- 
nefs,  would  not  perceive  tha^  flic  n^.ight  bg  deprived  of 
fome.  of  thefe  advantages,  and  infcnfibly  fell  a  facrifice 
to  thofe  arts  employed  to  lull  her  into  fccurity.  When 
the  Englifli  thought  there,  was  no  further'occafiori  to 
diJTcmble,  they  commenced  :ho(tilitics,  without  having 
previoufly  paid  any  attention  to  thofe  formalities^  that  ar^ 
in  ufe  among  civilized  people. 

Though  a  declaration  of  war  were  only  a  mere  cere- 
mony between  nations,  which  feem   to  be  bound  by  no 
ties  as.foon  as  they  intend  to  maflacre  one  another;  yet 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  Britifli  miniftry  gave  reafon 
to   do  Tomething  more  than  fufpefi:  the  injuftice  of  its 
conduct.     The  weaknefs    of   their   meafures,  the   per- 
plexity of  of  their  operations,  the  various  modes  of  jufli- 
£catio'n  they  adopted,  and  the  influence  they  in  vain  ex- 
erted to  make  parliament  approve  fo  fcandalous  a  viola- 
tion J  thefe  with  feveral  other  circumftances  plainly  dif- 
covercd  the  guilt   of  their   proceeding.     If  thofe  weak 
minifters,  of  fo  great  a  power,  had  been  as  bold  in  com- ' 
mitting  crimes,  as   they  were  uninfluenced  by  the  laws 
of  virtue,  they  would  -have  formed  a  project  of  the  moft 
extenfive  nature.     When  they  unjuftly  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack all    the  French  flilps   upon  the  northern    coaft  of 
America,  they  would  have  extended  thefe  orders  to  every 
fea.     The  ruin  of  the  only  power  that  was  capable  of 
making  any  rcfiftance,  would  have   been  the   necefTary 
confequence  of   fuch    a   ftrong   confederacy.     Its    fall 
would  have  intimidated   all  other  nations,  and  wherever 
the  Englifli  flag  had  appeared,  it  would  have  commanded 
obedience  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.     A  fuccefs   i'o 
remarkable  and  decifive  would  havo  made  the  multitude 
oixrlcok  the  violation  of  public  right,  would  have  jufti- 
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Red  ft  to  the  political  worlds  and  the  rcmonftrances  of  the  BOOK 
ivife,  wotrld  hav«  been  Joft  iii  the  damouYs  of  the  ignorant 
and  ambitious. 

A  weak,  but  fiin  an  imjuft  condud,  was  attended  with  The  br- 
very  contrary  effisds^  The  miniftiy  of  George  the  lid  §Ic warun^ 
was  'hated  as  well  as  defpifed  over  all  Europe.  France,  favourable 
though  uncxpcftcdly  attacked,  was  vwflorious  m  Canada,  ijflj, 
^ned  tronfiderable  advantages  by  fea,  took  Minorca,  and 
threatened  London  itfelf.  Her  rival  was  then  fenfiWe  of 
the  truth  of  what  men  of  underftandrng  had  long  fince 
obferved  even  in  England,  that  the  French  united  the 
freateft  contrarieties  in  their  charader;  that  they  blended 
^riruies  and  vices,  marks  of  weaknefs  and  firength,  that 
isad  always  been  thought  inconftftent  with  ^ach  other : 
•that  they  were  brave,  though  effeminate;  equalJy  addided 
to  pleafure  and  glory ;  ferious  in  trifles,  and  trifling  in 
matters  of  importance ;  ever  xi^ipofed  to  war,  and  ready 
to  attack  :  in  a  word,  mere  children,  fufFering  themfelves^ 
4M  the  Athenians  of  old,  to  be  dilquieted  and  moved  to 
anger  for  interefts,  wiiether  real  or  imaginary ;  fond  of 
jenterprtze,  ready  to  follow  any  guide,  and  comforted 
4n  the  greateft  diftreiTes  with  the  moft  trifling  fuc* 
<ef8.  The  EngUib,  who  according  to  a  vulgar,  though 
ibong  expreffion  of  Swift's,  are  always  in  the  uflar  or  /> 
4bi  garret^  and  know  no  medium,  began  then  to  be  too 
much  afraid  of  a  nation  that  they  had  unjuftly  defpifed. 
A  ipirit  of  defpoadency  fucceeded  to  that  of  prefumption. 

Tue  nation,  deceived  by  the  too  great  confidence  it 
JukI  placed  in  its  opulehce  i  humiliated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  troops,  and  by  the  moral  character  and 
inability  of  its  governors ;  weakened  too  by  the  collifion  - 
of  b&tom^  v/hich  keep  up  an  exertion  of  firength  among 
a  free  people  in  titnes  of  peace,  but  which  deftroy  their 
power  in  times  of  war ;   the  nation,  difgraced^  aftoniibed, 
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^  ^^K^a<^  uncertain  I  what  ^ncarures  to.puHUe ;  ^equally  .feniibtf 
.Af.fhg  diftff€fles-it.bad.^)ne«%  bc^nexppied  to,  as.of  thoie 
it  fordawywas  incapable  of  exerting  itfelf  to  revenge,  the 
po^  3Qr  4)»svent  the  otfajcr.  All  4&e^  for  ^e  common 
^au(e  vas  CMfinml  tpithe  .granting  of  iimnc^nre  Xnpplic^ 
Xbat  .the  cqvw4  '^*  'foQner.  difpofed  tO;pact  ,withfhii  nignef 
ttu^n,the  brave  ipjm»  -  in  order  to  ward  off  ^tbe  danger,  apd 
ihdt  the  jureienticutical  fituation^f  >affiiirs  required  tbeiafi 
iH>t  to<CQ|ifuler  who  (houldpay,  but -xncho  .(hould  ibod 
fe.Fi«fard:tp  ^ht :  tbefeMRMHie  truths^  ^wbiich  iu  jriiatitinip 
lirfyn^  to-havp  been  forgcfiten. 

Thb  ^'fencb,  on<  the-contiary,  wcfe  daasled  mth^kxnc 
inftances  ofifuGcefs  that  were  of  ino  CQafcquefNe.  Prcr 
fuming,  >that*the  fuFprke-^beir  •enemies  rhad  been^hrowiA 
into,  was  a  proof  <ef  their  wcaknefe,  they  involved  'Iheior 
fiflves  fuitfaer^hjMi'Wasconiiftent  with  their  mtoieft,  tin 
fbe  trrablps  4iflt  then  tbegan  ;to  divide  .the  (J!«mw 
powieft. 

Afyficm,  -which  .if  ^infaceefaAil,  inyft  ^have'been  at^ 
tended  with  tbe.greateft  difgraee,  and  4f  <fonunale,  aiuft 
l>ftve  -been  deftruAtve  iathe  end,  ferved  tp^ciNi6>iiod{tbeiiu 
7heir  vanity  made  them  'fsrget,^  that «  4«w  ^months  be^ 
ibve,  they  bod  applauded  Che  -wMe  andeDligbtnad  ftate&> 
ftiati,  who  being  defirous'to  avoid  a'4and*  war,  «whic|iffoBie 
<mfniflen  were  willing  ta  enter  into,^om  their  ^defpaking 
of'fuqcsefs.ac^fea,  hod,  <wteh  4^  ^viMMity  and  -^onfideiice 
peculiar  to  genius,  addreflcd  >hini(elf  ^  them  in  ^he.foi- 
4owing  words :  fyniUmtn^  ftid  lie^  la  ms  4dlj  toA^  an 
■heripriftnt'in  €9uitfiJj  fona  wth^Hr^is^  9wrJMmds^  .ami 
fit  fifiU  mlUur  fiHp5\  if  Atj'm€ii§^jk49i;i^itfme€^imd 
fare  only'  C4nductvi  io  mah  our  ^fumigt  ^it^it  m^  ^\a6  ipolL- 
^ical  infatuation  ^hfew^tbem  -into  ^e  •greateftdifficukies. 
Spvors  of 'tbe-c^inct  'were  -followed  by  ^miUtaiy  foults- 
'The  ttianagementof  4iic  armywa?  fubjededtovtbeijir* 
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^gfm  9f  fh9  coiMrt.  A  feries  of  bad  Tucceft  was  tbe  cotf-  ^  Q  0  I^ 
fiyiiteiiGr  of  a  perp^M^  ichfingf  (rf  ppmmn<lci-0.  Tl^s 
i«g)it  ^n^  (jipcnfici^)  o^tiuon  (Md  not  peroe^Vje)  that  even 
AiH)oOi^)  what  iadeed  Wias  in^poffbljs,  that  alL  thofi^ 
vho  ware  Aiceffiveiy  intruded  wifh  the  dir^^o^a  Qf  the 
sniUtaf|r  opc^intaoii?^  bad  resJIf  been  oieii  of  fibiUtiea^ 
jrot  ithejr  Q9u\4  t^on  conk^fid  with  advantage  agatpft  $i  ma^ 
pf  geoiAis,  a^lcfl^y  a  yiaft  ^f  4ifti|igui(hi^  c^p^city.  Mis* 
fimtuno  itiade  no  alteratioii  i^  the  f/ftem  th^  hgifi  foriped^ 
And  dk  cbapge*  of  gen^fab  .w«re  cadlefi. 

Whimt  the  Fcench  .vipene  4ui?  doceiyei,  the  £ngUQ;i> 
froif  f  i^rit  x>f  dejeftioO)  proceeded  to  the  ipo^  vi<4enc 
fury :  ^tbcy  jchaog^  a  nnwftry  that  had  jv.ftly  give;i  g^ 
Xicsral  dj^asfjudioiit^  9^kd  pls^d  /»  mjua  at  Jthe  h^  of  af- 
fy^  V^^  V^?^  ^V^'X  ^  eoeoiy  jU>  timid  lioeafuresy  to  the 
»Wd  #iacfflgati*tc,  ^  to  Fraucp.  Tb9Ujgh  Ai?  choice 
^Hfjas  4^e  o^mffequeiiqe  of  chf  t  j(pirit  ^^f  p^y  wjhich  caufet 
jtbe  jgi;efiteft  revolutjio^  j^i  £ngl^d>  yet  It  wj^  fuch  a^ 
4b^  49n:|ia^ftimqef  4^  this  tinie  rcquir^.  WiUivn  Pitt, 
#imnKke  i6r<W  h»f  yVM^h  in  the  ^hree  lungdom?^  on  acr 
:u^t^ty^i9/iKr\iy^4i^i^r/^lcedngbp  j^is  zeal  again^ 
AttTiW^iw^  fnd  his  ^i^viol^  .^t$ic;bippit  to  the  in^qrefti 
iof 'the  .pnUic  i  hM  »  foul  foi^o4  fqr  gi;ieat  dc^qs  j  was 
JjftinpuMhnd  hf  a  fpoci^  ipf  elo(|fi«^e,  that  jciever  failed 
.to  caf^ivBte  the  aniodf  J)f  his  h(i^er?s  and  by  a  ch^rai^er 
'^foaUy  ficm  andjcoteiiprwi^.  Hep^  asphiti^us  toniajce 
diis  itomtry  rife  Saporior  to  all  <Aher«t  fti^d  at  4ie  /an^ 
4iine«to  caiie  hit  a»o  fane.  His  enth^fiafiD  ^red  a  na- 
jion,  ^ivhich  will  alvs^s  .be  inipUed  by  a  love  qf  liberty. 
7hc  adrnird^  »rho  had  fuffe^ed  Minorca  to  he  t^en^  w^ 
^raefted,  thrown  inlo  prifop,  accii&d»  tried,  an^  fent^no^ 
to  deadi.  Neither  bis  rank,  his  abilities^  his  family^  A9r 
bisiriends,  .could  proteS  him  from  the  rigour  of  th^  Ifiv^. 
iiis  ^iwfi  dbip  was  the  ifot  fixed  upon  f9r  the  ^Kecuti^n 
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B  O  O  K  of  his  fcntencc.  All  Europe,  at  the  news  of  this  mclait-* 
choly  event,  was  ftruck  with  aftonlfliment,  blended  with 
admiration  and  horror.  It  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  republics.  The  death  of  Byng,  whether  he  was 
guilty  or  not,  proclaimed  In  the  moft  alarming  manner,  to 
thofe  who  were  empteyed  by  the  natioki,  what  fate  they  muft 
cxpeS,  if  they  betrayed  the  confidence  repofed  in  them. 
Every  man  faid  within  himfelf  at  the  inftant  of  battle  : 
It  is  on  this  field  1  muft  die,  rather  than  with  infamy  on 
a  fcalFold.  Thus  the  blood  of  one  man,  accufed  of 
cowardice,  was  produdive  of  a  fpirit  of  heroifin^ 

This  fyflem  of  holding  out  an  example  of  terror  to  fubdue 
the  imprelfions  of  fear,  was  further  ftrengthened  by  a  an 
emulation,  that  feemed  to  promife  the  revival  of  puUic  fpi- 
rit. Diffipation,  pleafure,  indolence,  and  frequently  vice, 
and  a  corruption  of  manners,  occafion  warm  and  numerous 
intimacies  in  moft  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  £ng]i(h 
have  little  intcrcourfe  and  connexion  with  each  other  ; 
they  have,  perhaps,  lefs  tafte  for  focial  life  than  other  na^ 
tions,  but  the  idea  of  any  projeft  that  may  be  ferviceaUe 
to  the  ftate,  immediately  unites  them,  and  they  feem,  as 
it  were,  animated  by  one  foul.  All  ranks,  parties,  and 
fe£ts,  contribute  to  infure  its  fuccefs,  and  with  fuch 
liberality  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  thofe  places  where  the 
notion  of  a  particular  native  country  does  not  prevail. 
This  zeal  is  more  remarkably  diftinguiihed  when  the  na- 
tion has  placed  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  miniiler 
who  Has  the  diredion  of  public  meafures.  As  fuon  as 
Mr.  Pitt  was  made  prime  minifter,  a  marine  fociety  was 
eftabliihed,  which  perceiving  that  there  appeared  a  rt- 
miflhefs  in  general  to  enter  into  the  fea  fervice,  and  difap- 
proving  the  cuftom  of  prefling  men  into  it,  invited  the 
children  of  the  pooreft  clafs  in  the  three  kingdoms,  to  be- 
come (hip  boys,  and  their  fathers  faiiors.     They  undef- 
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took  to  pay  the  ex  peaces  of  their  voyage  ;  to  take  care  of  ^  ^  ^  K 
them  in  ficknefs ;  feed,  clothe,  and  furnilh  them  with 
€vcry  thing  ncceffary  to  prefervc  their  health  during  the. 
time  they  wer«  to  be  at  Tea.  The  king,  ilruck  with  this 
inOanceof  patriotifm,  gave  them  {^)  22,500  livres ;  the 
prince  of  Wales  (A)  9000  livres,  and  the  princefs  o( 
Wales  (/)  4500.  The  a<3ors  of  the  different  theatres, 
whofe  abiities  this  enlightened  nation  has  had  t^e  generofity. 
to  pay  a  proper  attention  to,  a6led  iJieir  befl  plays  for  the 
increafe  of  fo  refpedlable  an  eftabliihment.  The  theatres 
were  never  fo  much  crouded  as  on  this  occafion*  A  hun- 
<]red  of  thefe  ihip  boys,  and  a  hundred  of  the  failors, 
clothed  from  a  zeal  that  may  truly  be  held  facred,  ap- 
peared upon  the  ftage  ;  a  decoration, this  furely  not  in- 
ferior to  that  arifing  from  the  elegance  of  dlef^,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  jewels* 

This  public  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  interells  ofrpi,^  -g 
the  nation,  animated  the  minds  of  all  the  Englifli,  and  Hfh  are 
the  efFeds  of  it  were  difplayed  in  the.  difference  of  their  f^on^  ^j^^jj. 
conduA.     They  ravaged  the  coafts  of  their  enemies  ;  ^^^har^y, 
beat  them  every  where  by  lea;  intercepted  their  naviga-  the  French 

tion,  and  gave  a  dieck  to  all  their  forces  in  Wefiphalia.  ^"f'.^P^" 

^  ^     '       mihiflands. 

They  drove  tbetn  out  of  North- America,  Africa,  and 

the  Eaft-Indies.  Till  Mr.  Pitt  became  minifter,  all  the 
expeditions  of  the  nation,  made  in  dii^ant  countries,  had 
been  unfuccefsful,  and  muft  neceflarily  have  been  fo,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  ill  concerted.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
planned  fuch  prudent  and  ufeful  dcfigns*,  his  prepara- 
tions were  condu£lcd  with  fb  much  forefight  and  difpatch  ; 
his  means  were.fo  well  adapted  to  the  ends  he  wanted 
tQ  obtain ;  the  confidants  of  his  meafures  fo  well  chofen  ;  ' 
he  eftabliflied  fo  much  harmony  between  the  land  and  fea 
fqt^csy  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the   Englilh  to  fuch  a 
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tOOii  Hefght^  that  bis  whole  adminiftr^icn  was  a  {tries  bf  am"' 
quefts.  He  ufed  to  fay  with  Philip,  fethei*  of  Altfxanddr 
the  Gteat^  ^tf/  viSf^ty  ixms  to  be  fUrehefid  b)  fnm^,  and 
that  money  mujl  not  be  fpatid  at  ihk  exp^ci  hf  ^imdty. 

Bv  foch  a  coftdua,  and  fuch  prihcipl^^,  Vlt.  ?tti  h^rf 
dlivays  bfcen  fiiccefsful  agslinft  Frrfilcc  Mi  eveiy  phtt.- 
He  ptrrfued  them  to  th^rr  moft  tahiable  ifliaftds,'  ^vcn  16 
their  fugar  plantations.  Thcfc  poflcfSdn^,  fo  jixfAf 
priced  for  their  importatice,  Were  hot,  hovrever,  bfcftd' 
fccureJ.  The  fortifications  that  were  ef^^ed  th^rg;  ^&e 
conftruftcd  withoot  judgiticitt,  awf  wt&r^  kl  4P  ftfiAatf* 
ftate.  Ever  finc^  the  begrnfling  of  hoftiiitfie's^  aH  tntef-* 
courfe  between  thefe  great  fcrtle'mehti  and  fhe  ihd^ffer 
country,  had  been  sit  an  efid.  They  eould  tifei^^r  r^eehr^ 
aeceflaries  from  it^  hot  enrich  it  With  their  prodiffthomv.. 
The  buildings  neceflary  for  the  carrying  on"  of  agricdf- 
fure,  were  a  heap  of  ruind.  The  siaifters  and  the  (la\/es,, 
equally  defiitute  0/  the  neceffitrles  of  life,  were  obKgt^ 
to  feed  upon  the  cattle  deftrned  for  the  wdtk$  of  hirf^ 
bandry.  If  any  greedy  navigators  ever  reached  tHeni^;  Of  - 
was  through  fo  many  dangers,  that  the  cabniils  wiBr» 
obliged  to  pay  fof  what  tbey  bought  of  thefe  traders  aif 
the  deareft  ra<i^^  and  to  give  tKcm  in  exchange  whatevfe'i 
they  chofe  to  take  from  thenl  at  the  toweft  priee.  Th6ugH 
the  colonifts  did  not  call  in  the  aid  of  afiy  foreign  power 
to  their  affiftance^  yet  it  was  not  to  be  expe£t$dy  th«t 
their  attachments  to  their  mother  country,  would  in^ 
duce  them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  a^inft  ao  eneisiy 
that  iiugh%  put  an  end  to  their  diAteiKs. 

Ik  this  iituation  of  affiiir^,  ten  ftipy  of  the  line,  fimf6' 
b6mb-ketche»,  and  frigates,  Witrirflve  diotf&itdhnd  f6(^8s^ 
f^ted  from  Eifglajidy  ttA  arrived  afi  Guadalctpe.  THejT 
appeared  before  the  terWn  on  th%  2f2d  of  JaMafy,  1^75^^ 
and  the  next  day  .bombarded  the  town  of  Bafle-Terre^ 


fi*  T»tf  E/Stt'  AWy  WfiSt  iKttfiS: 

If  the  Bdiegdrt  had*  knfoWtti  bot\;^  tb  talfe  advantage'  of  *<^^ 
At  tttT6r  they  had  (preatf,  rire  iflatfd  woalif  have  imdfe 
avcryf&ottr  rtfiftkrtcfe :  bat  the  flbwridV,  timiditjr,  ait* 
hrefofation  of  rheir  opei-attotis^  iffbrdisd  the  garrifbn  anrf 
fhe  iwbabitStmi  IfeMurt  tt)  fortify  themfeli^cs'  in  a  pafs  thae 
1^  at  the  dirfariec'of*  tWd  IkgQcs  frdrtr  the*  plactfi  Pi'oitt 
tlHis  (jSOt'tHeyftdppfed  thtr  pt-bgreft  of  the'  ehttnfy  yAiiS 
*rerc  equally  diftrelftd' frbrh  tlTe  heat  of  the  climate  an* 
th'd  W^nt  of  prdvifiohs.  The  Engliffi,  defpairing  of 
ni'aking  themteTves  mafters  of  the  colony  on  this  fide^ 
J^fbceed' to  attack  it  in  another  quarter^,  known  by  the 
jiHitle  <rf  Gra'ride-lf'crre;  It  was  defended*  by  a  fort 
csdlea  ^brt  £iewisF)  wliicli  made  lefs  reHdance  than  that 
of  Baflc-T^errc,  which'  fiirrehdered*  in  four  and'  twenty , 
hours.  The  conquerors  were  again  guilty  of  the  error 
ftey  hsTd  beford  fallferi  into,  afrid  fuffered  the  fame  ihcon- 
TtenidlWS'  flrdfli  it  TKc  event  of  tlie  expedition  began  to 
be  doubtful,  when  Harrington,  who  fucceeded  tb  the 
c&tMt^ni  stt  tlve  dkath  of  Hbpfon,  changed  the  phri  of 
^pefiitk>flSt  R^  gafve  up  the  idea  of  penetrating-  into  the 
^uti^,-  atid  re-iinb^r&ed^  his  foldiers^  who  fuccefliviely 
iCOek^  the-  touftS'  and'  viilageis  upon  the  coaf{s.  The 
ravaige^  they-  ecHrtniitted;  obligedr  thef  colonies  tb  fxibmitl 
The  whble  tdandv^fc^r  three  iHonths  defence,  Airrendered 
dntlieaiAdky  of  Apfili  upon  honourable  terms  cfCsL^ 

"Vm  ttodps  tb^  had  obta[ifted  this  victory  did  not  en- 
ff^  in'  this  expeditibn,  till  they  had  ineiFedlually  threat- 
ened Mirtlnico.  Three  years  after,-  Great- Britain  re- 
vived' af  d^ligtl  that  had  betn  too  hailily  given  up,  but 
grejiter'p^su^tidns  and  more  effe(3ual  means  were  em- 
ployed to  carry  it  into  execution.  Oh  the  i6th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1762,  eighteen  battalions,  (ent  from  Europe  and 
frQ|ti  North- America,  under  the  command  of  general 

G  4  Monckton^ 
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BOOK  Monckton,  and  eighteen  fbips  of  the  line,  commanded 
by  admiral  Rodney,  appeared   before  the  capital  of  the 
ifland.     The  landing  of  the  troops  the  next  day  was  foon 
eiFeded,  without  di£Eculty,  and  without  lofs.     To  take 
pofltffion   of  the  eminences   that  were  fortified  and  de- 
fended by  Fort  Royal,  feemed  to  be  a  matter  not  fo  ea- 
fily  accomplifhed.     Thcfc  obftacles,  however,  were  after 
fome  warm  engagements  furmounted,  and  the  place  that 
would  foon  have  been  reduced  to  afhes  by  the  bombs,  ca- 
pitulated on  the  gth  of  February  ;  and   the  whole  coIo* 
ny  did  the   fame  on  the   1 3th.     It  is  probable  that  the 
profperity    of   Guadalupe,    under   the  BritiOi   Govern^ 
ment,  contributed  to  bring  about  this  general  furrendcr  j 
which  might  and   ought  to  have  been  delayed  longer- 
Granada,  and  the  other  Leeward  iflands,  whether  fubject 
to  France,  or  which,  though  peopled  by   Frenchmen^ 
were  neutral,  furrendered  themfclves  without  making  any 
refinance. 

St.  Domingo,  the  only  pofleffion  the  French  ftill  re-» 

w 

taired  in  the  great  Archipelago  of  America  was  likcljr  tck 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  its  lofs  feecne4 
to  be  not  far  diftant.  If  it  had  not  eveq  been.  kno)Vi% 
that  this  was  the  iirft  conqueft  Great- Britain  would  at- 
tempt, yet  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  it  would  efcapp 
its  avidity.  Would  this  ambitious  nation  have  checked 
the  career  of  its  own  fuccefles  h  far  as  to  give  up  ati 
thoughts  of  a  conqueft  tliat  would  have  compleated. their 
profperity  ?  This  was  a  point  that  feemed  not  to  be 
doubtful.  The  colony  was  generally  known  to  be  de- 
fencelefs,  and  therefore  incapable  of  piaking,the  leaft  rc- 
fiftance.  They  were  fo  fenfible  of  their  weaknefs,  that 
they  feemed  difpofed  to  furrender  as  foon  as  they  fliould 
be  fummo^ied  to  do  it. 

The 
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The  court  of  France  was  equally  afloniihed  and  BOOK 
alarmed  at  the  loiTes  it  had  fudained,  and  at  thofe  it 
forefavv.  They  had  expefted  fuch  an.obftinate  rcfiftance 
as  would  have  been  fuperior  to  every  attack.  The  defceiid^ 
ants  of  thofe  brave  adventures,  who  had  fettled  thefe  coIo- 
nies,  feemed  a  rampart  fu£Bcient  to  repel  all  the  forces 
of  the  Brkifh  empire.  They  almoft  felt  a  fccrct  fatis- 
faSion  that  the  Englifli  were  directing  their  efibrts  to 
that  quarter.  The  minifter  had  infpired  the  nation  with 
the  fame  confidence  that  pofTefled  him,  and  it  was 'the 
mark  of  a  bad  citizen  to  fhew  the  Icaft  uneafmefs. 

It  is  an  obfervation,  that  v/e  may  now  be  allowed  tQ 
make,  that  events,  which  have  once  happened,  will  hap- 
pen again.  A  people  whofe  whole  fortunes  confift  ia 
fields  and  paAures  will,  if  influenced  by  any  decree  iif 
fpirir,  refolutely  defend  their  pofTefTions.  The  harveftof 
one  year  is  the  utmoft  they  can  lofe^  and  whatever  cala-^ 
mity  they  may  experience,  does  not  diftrefs'them  to  fuch 
a  degree"  as  to  leave  them  without  hopes  of  recovery. 
The  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  the  wealthy  cul- 
tivators of  thefe  colonies.  Whenever  they  take  up  armSf 
they  run  the  rifque  of  having  the  labours  of  their  whole 
lives- deftroyed,  their  flaves  carried  ofF,  and  all  the  hopei 
of  their  poi^erity  either  loft  by  fire  or  plunder ;  they 
therefore,  always  fubmit  to  the  enemy.  Though  fatis- 
fied  wieh  the  government  under  which  they  live,  they  are 
lefs  attached  to  its  glory  than  to  their  own  poflerity. 

The  example  of  the  firft  colon ifls,  whofe  fidelity 
could  not  be  ihaken  by  the  moft  vigorous  attacks,  does 
not  weaken  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  The  objed  of 
war  was  then  theacquifition  of  territory,  and  the  expulflon 
of  the  inhabitants  ^  at  prefent,  a  war  waged  againft  a  co- 
lony, is  dire£led  only  againft  the  fovereign  of  it. 

Thb 
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MOCllL  Tm  piJa*  of  attakdking  MsrttJtficd  t^s  lalcf  by  Mr. 
Pitt;  tbottglkte  Waa^  not  in  th^  minifity  ^Ik'n  it  Was 
fii6d«etf.  The  refigkiattioii  of  tbi^  grtfjitr  m^ti  drew  the 
:Ktttttian'of  Eiht))^  arid  Mi^&  to  be  C6AfiicYei  by 
etisrf  ttit^  wHoMnvifftigate^  ttte  cau(b  aiid  efteQs  of  po^ 
Ktieal  ret^olutibm:  An  hiftrcr'iari,  \rbo  vehtot^  tb  wiite 
l^flfadiom  of  Hisr  b^tr  ^,  hatft  feidom,  it  muif  be 
^rititi&y  faflicietit  tights  toguidb  him;  The'x^obricils'Of 
Mfefgtf  a^fo-fecret,  diat  timr  alone  cfa!n'gra-da^liy  witfi- 
AavC'  the-visil-  that  fuiroundi  them.  Theii'  irt«ifter»; 
faithfu^  SspofitiAe^  of  whit  they  lirave  teen  intrutfta- 
With',  6t'  mtterdfed  to  comccaf  ir,  explain  theittfertci  no 
fiirthctf  Aistn  h*  ib^ficient  to  tnifiead'  tHtf  eurlbUd"  inquiitfr; 
Whtf  wiihesr  tor  dilcover  thertl.  Whatever  jknett^fiori  he 
may  flie^;.  in  trtcing  thefourte  attdGdnneflSoifof  c^^wttsi, 
At  i^  aft  laft^  reduted  Wi*6n]t&Vtrt.  If  l^r  ednje£Hire^ 
IttplJen'-tn'fef  juff,  ftill'  He*  is'  ignorant  tfeftt  tWef  are  (b;, 
6i*  cMneif  dej^end  upon  ^ttn^;  and^  tlti$  um^ttbincy  i^ 
ftatedy  irtttre  forisfaftory  thatt'  a  total  ignttraricfe,  Hfe- 
ittuft;  thierefOf^,  waft  till  p^'iidbice^  and  }ntfctd!v  tt^A 
«M^  tik  #eftr^nt  Of  Atente,  Aail  unfel^l  tile  mst\s^p  m. 
th<^  AaiH  of  feme"  gt^eat  peifofYs>,  bf  whoiti  hetfitny  h)we 
been  ke^t^in  s(We,-  ftall  ftt  him  at  lilMSfty;  ina^^Mi^ 

till  foiiie  vitluahte  Aid  orig'mal  i«cord9  be'  j^ntiueed'  A$r 
pwWic  in(^ionv  wherein  the  latent  fpilng^  orf  ^ftmK 
thedeftiny  of  nsition^  has-  hung^,  ftall  bef  difcoi^rtwi,- 

These' refltiftionsrtiourd  fufjiend  Ae  iifqirifies  of  tfife 
man  who  wants  only  tb  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  political 
intiiguef.  ffut we  are  deftrous  Of  penetrating  into  theffoUl 
of  one  of  tUe*  greateft  men  of  Kr$  a'ge,  and,  pcriiaps,  wc  ran 

never  db  if  ^Ith*  gjreater  propriety:  If  he  moff  confpictroa  s 
iStioni  of  a  rtian^s  life  orfly  jfi'e  tt-arifmltfed  to  pofterfty; 
which  ^'ill,  therefore,  be  deprked  of  a  variety  of  fimple 
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mtimUb  ietw&f^  thn  tifliglitHr  ^  mtiA  of  m  ^  9oror« 
(hfttfi  ^rix>«  lived  at  tiMf  thne  i)\ef  bapftoned.* 

Mir.  Pittr  Sifter  having  fdk^/tA  EifgfiMMl  fitonv  thed'^ 
ffiiser  it  hacb  betfrr  expofed  i^  irr  Ae^  fceginna^  6f  the*  mm^ 
j«rrived  to  a^  beight  of  lilo^s  tfaod  afkmifiletf  ^1^  tkr 
world.  Whcdier he forefew M% ar noft;  hddhi' am kmm 
to  be  embonrrafied  with  it,  and  reMvdh  t<^  eany  k  n'  fcr 
aff  he  couU*  The  niodeyation<  that  ib  mmiy  ftrftcfmeir 
hiAl  iffededlbefore  hiilii»  feemed  to'hinrt^  beoifly  a^pn^' 
tence  Co  cohecfsd^  thetr  ^ealuidr  or  rivfcir  indftlehee-.*  tt^ 
imagined  that  all  ftate$  fliould  ejf^rt  th^  ]^&^f  t(^  A» 
utmoA)  aiid  that  ther6  wa9  no*  inflbrieo  of  oAe  Aatioii' 
bdifi^  aUd  tlr  beoome  fupe^tor  to^  another  and  Adteffefliteg 
it.  The  paraUel  that  he  drew  betwiM  Engtand  iftid- 
France  confirmed  htm  ki  his  opiniorvw  He  pei^eived  witfi' 
iilleafiae&  tbat>  the  power  Englafid  feujided  upon- » trader* 
which  (he  might  and  WQuld  lofe,  was  very  inconfident- 
ble,  when  compared  with  the  power  of  her  rival ;  which 
nature,  art,  and  particular  circufnitances  bad  raifed  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength,  under  favourable  adminiftra- 
tions,  as  had  made  all  Europe  tremble.  Senfible  of  this 
truths  be,  therefore,  determined  to  deprive  Prance  of 
her  colonies,  and  by  confining  her  to  the  contin^nt^  di- 
miniih  har  importance,  and  reduce  her  to  the  ftandard  of 
other  nations. 

THft  means  necefiafy  taconiplcte  (his  projed^  already 
tb  liir  advteeed>  ap(teai^d  ta  Mm  abfokitely  certaifi. 
Whitt  the  nitagiiiatkHl  df  weak  minds  took  fliadows  for 
redlt^es^  tbi»  g^eaiieft^  difficulties  appeared  tr4viai  to  him* 
Thoiigbthe  nation,  of  which  he  was  the  idol,  wasfome* 
times  atairaied  at  his  vaft  and  uncommon  eoga^BmentSr 
he  was  not  i&  the  ledft  difi)i>ieted  about  them  ;  becau&r 
i^  bis  eyes,  the  multitude  was  like  a-  torrdnt,  whofe 
CQUrfe  he  kitew  h^w  U)  dired  which  way  he  would. 

Per- 
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BOOK  P^HFECTtY  indiflfercnt  with  regard  to  fortune,  he  waft 
ftill  more  (o  with  regard  to  power;  His  fuccefies  had 
made  hit  adminiftration  abfolute.  With  the  people. he 
waa  a  republican,  with  the  nobles  and  the  fovcreign  be 
was  adefpotic  minifter.  To  think  differently  from  him. 
was  a  maik  of  being  ao  enemy  to  the  common  eaufe« 

Hz  made  ufe  of  the  fuperiority  he  had  gained  with 
great  advantage,  in  ftirring  up  the  minds  of  the  people*. 
Little  influenced  by  that  fpecies  of  philofophy,  which, . 
divefting  itfelf  of  the  prejudices  of  national  glory,  to  in-^ 
tereft  itfelf  in  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  tries  every 
thing  by  the  principles  of  univerfal  reafon  ;  he  kept  up  a 
violent  and  favage  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  which  he  called, 
and,  perhaps,  believed,  to  be  a  love  of  bis  country  i  but 
when  traced  to  the  origin,  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  a  ilrong  averfton  from  a  nation  he  wanted  to  opprels« 

France  was  as  much  difcou raged  by  this  fpirit  of  in-* 
vetcracy,  that  conftantly  purfued  her,  as  by  the  diftrefles 
fhe  had  undergone.  The  diminution,  the  exhaufted* 
ftate,  or,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  total  ruin  of  her  naval 
powers,  gave  her  a  very  very  bad  profpcft  for  the  future* 
The  expeiSation  that  a  fortunate  fuccefs  by  land  might 
occafion  a  change  in  the  face  of  affairs,  was  merely  ima* 
ginary.  If  one  of  their  fquadrons  had  deftoyed  on^  or 
feveral  of  thofe  of  her  rival,  the  Englifli  would  not  have' 
renounced  any  of  their  claims.  1  his  is  a  geoicral  rule. 
Whenever  anv  power  has  acquired  a  very  determined 
fuperiority  at  fea,  it  can  never  lofe  it  in  che  courfe  of 
the  war ;  more  particularly,  if  that  fuperiority  can  be 
traced  from  a  diftant  caufe,  and  efpccially  if  it  proceeds 
partly  from  the  charaSer  of  the  nation.  The  fuperiority  of 
one  continent  above  another  depends  entirely  on  the  abi- 
lities of  a  Angle  man,  and  may  be  loft  in  a  moment :  on 
the  contrary,  fuperiority  at  fea,  as  it  refults  from  the  vi— ^ 
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gilance  and  intercft  of  each  individual  in  the  ftate,  mull  BOOK 
always  incrcafe,  particularly,  when  it  is  encouraged  by  its 
fiationa)  conftitution  :  a  fudden  invafion  can  alone  put  a 
ilop  to  it. 

NoTHiwo  but  a  general  confederacy  could  hare  reftorcd 
the  balance  of  power  ;  the  impoOibility  of  Which  Mr. 
Pitt  plainly  faw.  He  knew  the  reftraints  by  .which  Hd- 
land  wa8  confined,  the  poverty  of  Sweden  and  Denniatl:^ 
the  inexperience  of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  little  regard 
that  feveral  of  thefe  powers  paid  to  the  interefts  of 
France.  He  vras  confcious  alfo  of  the  terror  which  the 
Engltfli  forces  had  fpread  among  them  all,  the  ihiftruft 
they  entertained  of  each  otiier,  and  the  apprehenfion  that 
each  of  them  mud  have,  that  they  Ihould  be  diftrefied  be«* 
fore  they  could  receive  afliftance. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  were  particularly  circumftanced. 
The  ravages  that  laid  wafie  the  French  colonies,  and 
which  every  day  increafed,  might  eafily  extend  to  the 
fetclements  of  the  Spaniards.  Whether  this  kingdom 
wa»  not,  or  would  not  be  fenfible  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  it«  its  ufual  indolence  accompanied  it  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  great  objeds.  At  length,  upon  a  change 
of  minifter,  a  new  fyftem  took  place.  Don  Carlos  en- 
deavoured to  put  a  ftop  to  this  (cene  of  confufion ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  His  overtures  were  received  with  a  con- 
temptuous haughtinefs.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  deliberately 
confidered  the  extent  6f  his  power,  anfwered  every  prO'* 
pofttion  fhtrt  Was  made,  in  the  following  manner:  I  will 
Itjien  to  thmriy  faid  he,  tuhtn  you  havi  takm  the  Tewir  of 
London /word  in  fjond.  This  mode  of  expreffion  might 
difguft)  but  it  was  impofing. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  whea  the  court  of 
France  thought  herfdf  obliged  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  to  tfaa(  of  Great-Britain/    Both  courts  were  equal- 


ft 

*  ^©  Hjr  {^ppcchen^ve,  i/kf^  .win^i  g«4  «?<iWj  tbaC  Mr.  Pi^ 
»  ..^  / anorfd .^;ppol^ ^9^.  jHe jPoiiftHied ^ ^ntar jiuo  a wgo^ 
/^ipMfMii  hyttlhe^<«nt  fiipvi^  as  fc^f^^W^  p9^icvm8  hM 
conjcAurtd^  that  hit  intention  was  not  to  continue  i^ 
iiiKM^Sawae^lily^>£iimi(h.bimftlf  j«rUb  iiii$ci(iHt^C9ofs 
i^f  **«•  .<H«a8?>nwm  A^  4ie  ^o  tonchc^  <rf  ^  Jiojiff 
j?f  .^Hr|^  lud  Wt«re4  i^^  ;ig^nft  fGr€!»t-^ri«an,  ^4 
fp  lay  ^1^  ttc&Oi^tbis  cp|i«^«  As  fow  as iic4i9d £ain«4 
^  intdtliigf nee,  h^  ^rojcf;  off  the  nogociatjonj  ai^  pr(9^ 
ppflP^^QCl^ing  w^  :5^g?MnJft  5pain.  Th(C  fufv^j^rity  </ 
Xhf  f|i^^  -paw^  of  £n^^4  ^bpv«  .th^  c\f  bot^  -tbefs 
lURg^QW)  aod  tjbe  iLfiiir^ncp  he  1^  thfit  it  .W4WW  N  4ii^ 
4^^ely  beticg:  dicc^od,    iqipiiod  hifn  i^ri^  fhis  cpi^ 

iicoce.. 

Mr.  Pitt's  fyftem  appealed,  to  diftiogtiiAicd  /policktaiis^ 
Ibp  ^1^  iaipoitjMi.tr  •a^d  ind^,  Jthe  pnly  pefi^ivaUe 
^yteiQ.  Jht  £ngli|h  afitip^  j^iad  .qoi^txa^ed  fyifix  a  Jpyd 
4Pf  4^t  4)^  it  4:ould  jieither  dips  itfblf  A^qm.it*  4iW  fyfh 
j^  itp  v^thput  (WW^g  t9  jitfelf  ^eiy  .fqur^^l^  .^  .c»Vr 
jtaftce,    t^^ropci,  ^ired  out  .wi;i^  ^bc  ^r^a^^^cs  QhM* 

^ii^ia  hfid  iDiidf  ^  /MiwU  .to,  wmfii  '^a^^lp^4y  for 

Afi  OVW^uaitjir  AP  dJAJble  hejr  vi^pFp%  :^<W  ^pi)tlQMtf>^ 
.  4i«n.  The  hpufo  sd  fi9^i^9W  t^ikld  npt  buit  prff^ve  j^ 
)ftroog  ieiiBoinM9t:fpr:tb$  iDjuoJits ^t :bi^  fMsre^^  M^iwt 
^  Iqfic^  ic  itfid  iH#ain<i.d  ;  4t  coMld  ;^P|t  bvMt  fliafec  fi^cipt 
|>fCpfiratiQii$»  jMui  grfi^ually  y^or]^  up  j»  /^irit^jf  iF9^mge 
IP  wbiob  a  <»nJMP9liafk  <^  9M  its  fwcos  iioigh^  iniuie 
AicQers.  Xhofe  HKMiives  Ablii^  .Gmat^Brifiaiii,  ^hoHgib 
va  €Qmme(cialfpoiKer«  <o  aggrvtdke  kfelf  4br  its  bi^Qft. 
This  GKud  nectffiiy  skas  tfictf  To  (et^hif  fieJt  ^inhe^^ua-^ 
cil  of  George  the  3d  as  Hr.  Pitt.defiml  Mofkmtioa 
giyeaied  to  Mm  a  work  of  ym^kt^f^  or  x>f  infittuation, 
yectops,  of  ueacbery ;  iukI  be  rf^gnejJ  Jiis  ppft,  lirc^Aife 

te  Hws  Aojt  idjbw^  jU>  :be  ^  .d«(;l^ 
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ItTp^g  ii  Msar ;  ihiit  ^eqii^Uy .  tif!^  ont  J»d  ^H^AKcd Jqr  tilt 

that  «i(iirit  «f  'jsiqiullity  iwbkdi  ^is  ibc  (pving  of  ft  j^qfitUittJi 

iqm^a^MPl  ii!H)i  arOiAp^  ro«fnuc)h4iftingijiihc4  CQCfk^ 
t^.^f^s^Klgihim  ildPppftottbetn^  iAejrjttiMted  their -en* 
4efH!€9iV  H>«rwt0  Mm.  lAs  ;they  found  'they  xrQuld  not 
ia^oeed-^  ofion  ^^^<^3  tb«y  had  #BCQuiieto  moreart** 
fill  (Beflb^.  fT^y  ^ttnnpted  ito  four  his  twnper,;  the 
natural  fire  of  ^his  ^ch^fa^bsr  laid  him  iOpcn  :to  fucb  a/fnare^ 
and  ^e:feU  ifitp  >t.  If  Mr.  ,Pitt  lefigned  from  -oaprice,' 
iie^dc£rc^'QS  io  ibe  roenfiufed  for  pot  having  fupppelTod  or 
nniAttfed'it.  "K  ihe^boped,  tbyihis  expedient,  to'hunible 
htsieoemiM)  'hesfhowod^  (that  he.had;a  greater  knowledge 
ijf%tbiFs  than  a>en.  Jf,  as  he/dTeitod,  *her«ligned,  4)e- 
^9ipfe  tbctwoilld  no  longer  be  fe^[KMiltbIe'forjmeafures^he 
idid  7it^  giude,  .it  fnay  ^  thoiight  -that  ^he  was  more 
^fti1ingliy;att»cb€[d  to  his*ov>n:pefibnal  'glory,  than  to^he 
jmeccft'Of  .btt  countiy .  WJunever  -may  lia\'e  been  the 
icaufe'Of  rhis  nafignation,  nothing  but  the  Uilideft, -moft 
.UAjuft,  MndanoSt  ^violent  <partfalHy. can  venture  to  aflert, 
4JMtt  Ais  virtues  and  abilities  w«re«ier«Iy  theefieft  of 
chance* 

fitrrr  Jfeonivsusr  this  «i^y«bc,  the  firft  ^ft^  4he  newnii* 
jatfby  tooksras  jconformable  to  theprinci^Iesof  Mr.  'Pitti 
and  this  was  a  kind  of  homage  they  were  oompelled  to 
fp^.l^m.  Jt  m^s  f hf|ughC4ie(8il&ry  so  ikclare  .war.againft 
^tffm^j  iWrf  the  W^  Mk^  werp  to  he  »thc  iceoe  <o( 
A^  ifiHf^  hpAilititi.  £y^rimioe  had  akoady  ^difcoo* 
^I9gfd^mftfim  :m«|cing^.y  ^attempts  .<>n  the.  continent 
fif  J^^twvk^  90d  jail; Aeir  views  were  tunned  ^owarda 
•Cttta*  'Mm  of  (wb  and  undaHlanding  perceived  that 
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B  O  O  K  the  taking  of  this  ifland  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  apprehenfion  of  vengeance  from  the  other  colonies. 
By  this  ftep  the  empire  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico  would 
be  fecured ;  the  enemy,  whofe  riches  arofe  principally 
from  the  duties  laid  upon  goods,  would  be  deprived  of 
all  its  refources :  the  whole  commerce  of  the  continent 
would  be  feized  upon,  and  the  inhabitants  would  chufe 
rather  to  deliver  up  their  riches  to  the  conqueror  of  their 
country,  than  give  up  thofe  commodities  they  had  been 
ufed  to  receive  from  Europe.  Befides,  that  the  power 
of  Spain  would  be  fo  much  reduced  by  thefe  lofles,  that 
it  would  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  any  terms. 

Agreeable  to  this  idea,  a  fleet,  confifting  of  nine- 
teen ihips  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tranfports,  with  10,000  troops  on  board, 
which  were  to  be  joined  by  4000  more  from  North- 
America,  fet  fail  for  the  Havannah.  To  arrive  at  this 
formidable  place,  it  was  determined  to  pafs  through  the 
old  ftreight  of  Bahama,  not  fo  long  in  extent,  though 
more  dangerous  than  the  new  one.  The  obftacles  that 
were  to  be  expelled  in  this  navigation  little  known,  and 
too  little  attended  to,  were  fuccefsfully  furmounted,  in  a 
manner  worthy  the  reputation  that  Admiral  Pocock  had 
acquired.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1762,  he  arrived  at  the 
place  where  he  was  deftined  \  and  the  landing  of  the 
troops  was  efFeded  without  any  oppofttion,  at  thediftance 
of  fix  leagues  eaftward  of  thofe  dreadful  fortifications  that 
were  to  be  taken. 

The  operations,  by  land,  were  not  fo  well  conduced 
as  thofe  by  fea.  If  Albemarle,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  army,  had  been  a  man  of  abilities,  equal  to  the  com- 
miffion  he  was  intrufled  with,  he  would  have  tegun  his 
attack  by  the  city.  The  fingle  wall  that  covers  it,  could 
not  have  held  out  for  four  and  twenty  hours.    It  is  pro- 
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iDftble;  that  the  generals,  the  council,  and  the  regency,  B  O  O  K 
who  Qiuft  infoltiblyhavc  fallen  into  his  hands,  after  a  fuc-«. 
cefs  that  might  fo  eafily  hnvc  been  obtained,  would  have 
fefolved  to  capitulate  for  the  Moro.  At  M  events,  he 
would  have  thus  prevented  the  fort  from  receiving  any 
affiftance  or  provifions  that  were  fupplied  from  the  city 
during  the  fiege,  ahd  have  fecured  the  moft  likely  means-. 
to  reduce  it  in  a  Very  Ihort  rime. 

Thp  plan  he  purfued^of  beginning  his  operations,  by 
ihe'atuck  of  the  Moro,  expofed  him  to  great  diftrefles. 
T  he  water  that  was  near  him  was  unwholefome,  and  he 
found  himiilf  under  a  ncceflity  of  procuring  fome'at 
three  'leagues  diftance  from  his  camp.  As  the  floops 
that  were  fent  for  this  purpofe  might  be  attacked,  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  poft  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men  ou 
the  eminence  of  Aroftigny^  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's 
diftan^e  from  tfhe.town,  in  order  to  proteift  them.  TTiis 
body  of  troops  entirely  detached'  from  the  armyi  and 
which  could  not  be  withdrawn  or  fupported  but  by  fea, 
was  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  cut  ofF. 

AtBEMARLE,  who  might  have  judged  of  the  difpofition 
of  the  eriemy  from  their  not  molefting  the  troops  pdfted 
at  Aroftigny,  flioiild  have  placed  another  body  of  men 
upon  the  public  road  leading  to  the  city.  By  this  ftep 
he  would  have  been  able  almofl:  to  furround  it';  he  would 
moft  undoubtedly  have  diftrefled  it  by  famine,  prevented 
all  removal  of  eSeds  into  the  country,  and  opened  a  lefs 
dangerous  comraiinicatibn  with  Aroftigny,  than  by  the 
detachments  he  was  conftantly  obliged  to  fend,  in  order 
to  fupport  this  advanced  body  of  troops. 

The  fiege  of  the  Moro  was  carried  on  without  open- 
inor  the  trenches.  The  fotdicrs  advanced  towards  the 
ilitch,  and  were  covered  only  with  barrels  of  flints,  which 
were,  at  length,  exchanged  for  facts  of  cotton,  t^at 
,,,VoL,  III.  H  were 
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"BrOrOfi  were  t^Heiv  ouc  of  fome  rf^erchaat  flitp^  arrived  trcm  Ta«« 

t^.^    '      .maic^.     This  want  of  foreRgbt  occafionorf  the  lofvof  n 

great  mmibep  of  men^  always  of  great  vsllur,  but  more 

efpeci^tTty  fo,    in-  ^  ctimffte,  where  difeafes^  and  fatigued 

caufe  ib  greas  a(  confum^tibtK  6f  fhem. 

Te)B  EngViih  general,  having  loft  a-  great  pan  of  faif 
sifrmy',  and  finding  th6  neceffityj  for  want  oi)  troopSy  of 
reimbarking  in  a  few  days^  deMrmined  to  avieffipt  ftomt- 
jYrg  the  toi^n }  but  a  liarge  a»i(f  deep  dilch,  cue  in  the 
rock,  wffs  firft  to  be  pafied,  and*  no  pt^ptvat4oii«  bad 
been  made  to  fill  it  up. 

If  tMe  feuks  of  the'  ^ngK&  v^re  ttty  confiderable^ 
ihofe  of  the  Spaniards'  were  ftill  greater.  Tbot^h  a^ 
priced  atiove  a  month  before  that  War  had^  commenced 
.between  the  two  nations,  thef  were  not  loueed  firofO 
their  lethargy.  The  enemy  was  afready  upon  their  coaflft^ 
and  they  had  nrade  no  provifions  of  halls  of  a  propel^ 
iize  for  their  cannons^  nor  of  cartridges ;  neither  bad 
tiley  one  fingle  gun,  or  even*  a  firelock  fit  to  make  oft 
of. 

The  great  mimber  of  officers,  of  the  land  and  fea 
fervice,  who  were  at  the  Havannah,  oecafioned^  during 
ftme  days  of  the  fiege,  a  great  uncertainty  inr  the  refidu^ 
tions  that  could  not  but  be  favourable  to  the  bcfiegers. 

Thrie  fhip&  of  war  were  funk,  tto  flop  »p  the  en^ 
trance  into  the  port,  which  the  enemy  could  nf^  p^« 
The  road  into  the  harbour  Was  By  this  means*  dasnag^', 
and  three  great  feips  loft,  without  any  rcaforr. 

The  mofl  commoir  prudence  would  have  fuggefled 
that  the  twelve  men  of  war  that  were  at  the  Havannah» 
fliobld  have  been  got  ready  to  fail.  They  cottld  not  pof- 
fibly  be  of  any  fervicc  in  defending  the  place,  and  it  was 
a- matter  of  fome  confequ^^cnce  to  fave  them.  But  tRis 
was-  ncgledtcd.     Neither  did  they  think  of  fctting  them 

on 
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^  tfn  Af^,  ahh6\igh  this  w«  tlw  only  way  left  «o  preveht  S  O  <^  fc 

ttelfif  from  falling  iftto  th«  harKfe  of  fhd  eneifiy. 

The  itefti-uiftk>n  of  fhe  body  of  EngYtfk  troops,  p^bAed 
A  Aroftigny,  where  they  could  not  receive  siny  ailiftanc^ 
ftiigfit  have  been  eafily  elF^ed«  This  cheek  W6uid  have 
put  tht  bcfie£erd  to  fofne  difficulty  ifi  procciruig  watef^ 
Would  have  deprived  th«m  of  men,  Inriittidated  them,  ref- 
fftfded  th^'tr  pTafi  of  operattons,  and  hifpired  the  Spanlih 
forces  with  fcAnc  d^ee  of  confiderKX.  But  far  frorii 
making  fo  eiify  an  attempt,  they  did  not  attack,  even  iti 
tlte  open  part  of  the  country,  any  of  the  Engliffi  dev 
tachments,  though  coinpofed  entirely  of  infantry,  ^d 
Vhich  might  have  been  oppofed  by  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons and  a  great  number  of  militia  that  were  provided 
With  horles. 

'f  rfE  c6mmunicatIon  of  the  city  with  the  irttcfnal 
parts  of  the  country  was  fcarcely  even  interrupted,  and 
yet  none  of  thofe  who  had  a  (hare  in  the  admin iftration, 
ever  thought  of  conveying  the  treafure.  of  the  king  into 
the  inland  parts,  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by  the 
eheihy, 

Tnt  Utt  irtftanci*  of  negleft  fei'ved  to  eomp!ete  the 
Mrholc.  In  the  middle  of  t)^  ditch  had  been  left  a  piece  of 
9(  rock,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  ftanding  by  itfclf. 
The  EngHfh  placed  upon  this  a  few  tottering  planks, 
which  reached  from  the  breach  to  the  countcrfcarp.  A 
(etgtantj  with  fifteen  men,  paffed  over  tliem  at  one  in 
the  afternoon;  and  concealed  themfelves  among  fomc 
ftones  that  had  fallen  down.  They  were  fallowed  by  a 
company  of  grenadiers,  and  fome  foldrers.  When  they 
had  colk£ted  about  2  hundred  men,  in  the  fpace  of  an 
hotir  they  got  upon  the  breach,  under  no  apprehenfion 
of  being  difcovered,  and  found  no  men  placed  there  to 
defend'  it,    Valafco,  indeed,  informed  of  whatliad  hap- 
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BOO  KpencJ,  haftened  to  ftive  the  place;  but  he  was  killed  in 
L    'J      I  coming   up,  and  his  death   putting  th^  Spanifh  troops 
.'that  followed   him  into  confufion,  they  furrendered.to  a 
handful  of  men.     The  nfegleiSl  of  placing  a  centinel  to 
K^bferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  lodged  upon  the  ditch> 
^occafjoned.  this  event.     A  few  days  after,  a   capitulation 
was  entered  into,  for  the  city,  for  all  the  places   of  the 
rColony,  and  for  the  whole  ifland.  *  Independent  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  vidlory  in  itfelf,  the   conquerors 
found   in  the  Havannah  about  forty- five  (b)  millions  of 
filver,  and  other  valuable  efFefts,  which   fully  indemni- 
fied them  for  the  expences  of  the  expedition. 
Advan-  The  lofs  of  Cuba,  the  centner  of  the  power  of  Spain» 

cu^ed^'to  ^"  ''^^  ^^^  world,  made  peace  as  neceflary  to  the  court 
Great  Bri-  of  Madrid,  as  it  could  po/fibly  be  to  that  of  France, 
jfl  "jj^"  jj^  whofe  diftreflcs  were  now  brought  to  the  higheft 
the  peace,  pitchi 

The  Englilh  miniftry,  at  that  time,  confented  to  a 
peace;  but  itfeemed  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  fettle 
the  conditions.  The  fuccefles  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
aftonifliing  in  North  and  South  America.  But,  however 
'  ambitious  flie  might  be,  flic  could  not  flatter  herfelf  with 
the  hopes  of  retaining  all  the  conquefls  flie  had  made.  It 
was  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  (he  would  give  up  the  pof- 
fefiions  fhe  had  gained  in  North  America,  as  the  advantages 
^e  might  expeft  from  them  were  diftant,  inconfiderable 
and  uncertain  ;  and  that  flie  would  be  content  with  re- 
ferving  to  herfelf  the  fugar  colonies  flie  had  lately  acquired, 
which  the  ftate  of  her  finances  feemed  more  particularly 
to  require.  The  increafe  of  her  cuftoms,  that  was  a  ne- 
ceflary confequencc  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  would  have  procured 
her  the  beft  finking  fund  that  could  be  conceived,  and 
which  miift  have  been  fo  much  the  more  agreeable  to  the 

nation, 
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nation,  as  it  would  have  been  obtained  at  the'expence  ^  ^  ^ 
of  the  French.  This  advantage  would  have  been  attend-  u.—^^^— i 
cd  with  three  others  very  confidcrable.',  It  would,  in  the 
firft  place,  have  deprived  a  rival  po\Ver5  and  formidable 
notwithftanding  the  faults  it  had  committed,  of  its  richeft 
branch  of  trade.  Secondly,  it  would  have  contributed  to 
weaken  this  power,  from  the  neceflity  that  it  wculd  have 
forced  it  to  of  defending  Canada  ;  a  colony,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  its  fituation,  niuft  be  detrimental  to  a  na- 
tion that  had  long  negle6lcd  its  marine.  Laftly,  it  would 
have  kept  New  England  in  a  clofer  and  more  abfolutc  dc- 
pendance  on  the  mother  country,  a  part  of  America  that 
would  always  want  to  be  fupporlcd  againft  a  reftlefs, 
a£tive  and  warlike  neighbour.  / 

But  though  the  council  of  George  the  3d  fiiould  hsve 
thought  it  necefl'ary  to  rcftore  to  its  enemies  a  bad  cou^n- 
,  try  .of  the  continent,  and  to  referve  to  itfclf  the  moft  va- 
luable iflands,  yet  they  would  nor,  perhaps,  have  ven- 
tured to  adopt  fo  fenfible  a  meafure.  In  other  countries 
the  faults  of  the  minifters  are  imputed  only  to  thcmfclves, 
or  to  their  kings,  who  punifli  them  for  their  mifconduiSl. 
In  England,  the  errors  of  adminiftration  arc  generally 
the  errors  of  the  nation,  who  infift  upon  cbeJicnce  to 
their  will,  though  guided  by  caprice. 

The  Englifh,  who  have  complained  of  the  terms  of 
the  laft  peace,  when  they  have  been  fhewn  how  far  (hort 
they  fell  of  the  advantages  they  expefted  from  them, 
had,  however,  in  fome  meafure,  diftnted  thofe  very  terms 
themfelves  by  the  tenor  of  their  complaints,  cither  pre- 
vious »  to,  or  during  the  war.  The  Canadians  had 
committed  forhe  outra^^es  and  the  favaires  many  ads 
of  cruelty  in  the  Knglifh  colonies.  The  peaceable  in- 
habitants, terrified  at  the  diftieffes  they  fufiercd,  and 
more  fo  at   ihofe  they    feared,    had.  caufed   their  cla- 
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BOOK  oours  tp  be  beard  cycn  in  Europe.  Theif  comfpon-^ 
'  .  dents>  intcrcftcd  to  obtain  them  a  fpee^Iy  and  powcrfi^l 
r^drefs,  bad  a^ravated  their  complaints.  Thofe  writer$» 
lybo  eagerly  lay  hold  of  every  circuipftancp,  that  can 
render  the  French  nation  odious,  had  loaded  it  with  every 
fpecic?  of  invcftive.  Tbfe  people,  exarperate4  by  the  report 
of  the  (hocking  fcenes  that  were  perpetually  prefented  to 
it$  imagination^  wifhed  to  ice  a  ftop  put  to  thefc 
barbarities. 

Ok  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fug^M*  cq]p« 
nief ,  fati^fied  with  the  carrying  on  of  their  own  cpm? 
merce,  and  gaining  a  part  of  th^t  of  iheix  c;ne{nies,  were 
very  quiet.  Far  from  wiflUqg  the  copqueft  of  thpir 
neighbours  fettlements,  they  rather  dreaded  it|  con-: 
fidering  it  as  deftrudive  to  themfelves,  though  advan- 
tageoiis  to  the  nation.  The  lands  of  the  French  are  ft> 
much  better  than  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  that  no  competition 
could  poflibly  have  taken  place.  Their  allies  were  o^" 
the  fame  opinion  and  followed  the  example  of  their  mo- 
deration. 

The  confequence  of  fo  contrary  a  plan  of  conduft 
was,  that  the  nation  was  extremely  indifferent  about  th$ 
fugar  colonies,  but  very  anxious  to  acquire  what  they 
wanted  i(i  North  America,  The  miniftry,  which,  in 
England,  can  never  fupport  its  authority  agalnft  the  peo- 
ple, or,  at  lead,  cannot  long  maintain  itfelf  fuccefsfully 
againft  its  general  odium,  turned  all  their  views  to  this 
pbjed^,  and  found  France  and  Spain  readily  di(pofed  to 
adopt  fuch  a  fyftem.  The  courts  of  Madrid  and  France 
gave  up  to  the  Eoglifh  all  their  former  pofleffions,  from 
the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miffifippl.  Befides  this* 
France  ceded  the  ifland$  of  Granada  and  Tobago^,  aod 
confented  that  the  Engliib  (hould  keep  the  iilands  of  St» 
Vincent  and  DQininica,  provided  that,  ofl  her  part,  Qxif 
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miglic  appropriate  St.  Luda  (to  faerfetf.    On  (dwTe  cmH-  ^  ^^  ^ 
fions,  tlie  coiH|u«rori  neftoMd  to  the  qUk^  powocis  aU  the 
Goaqueftf  ihey  tiad  mafc  in  America, 

From  this  time  Englaiid  id  the  opfortiuutj,  v/hkh^ 
perhaps,  may  never  retium,  of  fcifiing  tkt  ports  and  snakiAg 
kfelf  mafter  of  c^  fources  of  all  the  wealdi  of  the  utm 
world.  Mexico  was  in  ks  pow«r,  as  the  EogUfli  only  ^n^ctt 
ia  poilleffion  of  tht  gulph  that  opcne  the  way  «o  it* 
So  valuable  a  continent  muft,  therefore,  foon  have  be- 
come their  property.  It  might  jiave  been  gained  over) 
either  by  the  o&rs  of  an  eafier  government,  or  by  tht 
flattering  hopes  of  liberty :  the  Spaniards  might  have  bee« 
induced  to  fhake  olF  the  yoke  of  the  nriother  country^ 
which  only  took  up  arms  to  diftrefs  its  colonies^  and 
not  to  proteA  them  3  and  the  Indians  might  ^  have  been 
eem^ed  to  break  the  chains  that  enflaved  thean  to  an  ar- 
bitrary government.  The  whole  fuce  of  America  might, 
fKrhapi,  have  been  entirely  changed,  and  the  Englifh 
«iore  ffiec  and  more  equitsiik  than  other  moparcbicad 
{Mwers,  could  not  bit  be  benefited  by  rescuing  the  ha*- 
jaoan  xace  from  the  oppreSons  they  fufEcred  in  the  ne^i^ 
world,  and  by  removing  the  injwies  this  oppreffion  haa 
occafioned  to  Europe  in  pacticuiar. 

All  thofe  fubjedls,  who  are  faerificed  to  the  fcyerity.^ 
oppreAon  and  deceit  of  our  governments  %  aJI  thofe  fami- 
lies' diat  are  ruined  by  the  raifing  of  foldicn,  by  the  rai- 
vages  of  armies^  by  the  loans  for  carrying  on  war,  and 
by  the  infrafiions  of  peace ;  all  meq  born  to  think  and 
live  as  meh,  inftead  of  obeying  and  becoming  fubjefl  like 
•brutes,  would  hat^e  gladly  taken  refuge  in  thoie  coun- 
tries. Thcie,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  workmen,  withr 
out  employment ;  of  hu(bandmcn  without  land  ;  of  men 
of  fcienee  without  any  occupation ;  and  numbers  of  di- 
AreiTcdand  unfortunate  perfons,  would  have  fled  intothefe 
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S  O  0  K  regions,  which  receive  only  juft  and  civilized  inhabitants^ 
to  render  them  happy.  Above  all,  the  peafants  of  the 
north,  flaves  to  the  nobility  who  trample  upon  them, 
would  certainly  have  been  invited  there.  Thofe  Ruflian 
peafants^  I  mean,  who  are  employed  as  executioners  to 
torture  the  human  race,  inftead  of  tilling  and  fertilizing 
the  earth.  Numbers  of  them  would  certainly  have  been 
loft  in  thefe  tranfmigrations,  through  extenfive  feas,  into 
foreign  climates ;  but  ibis  would  have  been  an  infinitely 
lefs  evil  than  that  of  a  tyranny^  working  by  flow  and 
artful  means,  and  facrificing  (b  many  people  to  the  wills  of 
a  fmall  number  of  men.  In  a  word,  the  Englifh  would 
))e  much  more  glorioufiy  employed  in  fupporting  and  fa<- 
vouring  fo  happy  a  revolution,  than  in  tormenting  them.- 
felves  in  defence  of  a  liberty,  that  excites  the  envy  of 
all  kings,  and  which  they  endeavour,  by  every  method^ 
to  undermine  and  deftroy. 

This  is  a  wilh  which  though  founded  on  jufiice  and 
humanity,  is  yet,  alas !  vain  in  itfelf,  as  it  leaves  no- 
thing but  fruitlefs  concern  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
formed  it.  Muft  then  the  defires  of  the  virtuous  nfiiis 
for  the  profpcrity  of  the  world,  be  for  ever  loft,  whilft 
thofe  of  the  ambitious  and  extravagant  are  fo  often  fa- 
•voured  and  fuccefsful  ? 

Since  war  has  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  evil,  why 
does  it  not  run  through  every  fpecies  of  calamity  that  it 
.  •may,  at  length,  tend  to  procure  fome  good.  But  what 
has  been  the  confequencc  of  the  laft  war,  one  of  thofb 
that  has  been  the  moft  diftrefsful  to  the  human  race  ?  It 
has  occafioned  ravages  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ; 
and  has  coft  Europe  alone  above  a  million  of  its  inhabi-' 
tants.  Thofe  who  were  not  its  vi6lims,  are  now  ofv- 
,  preiTed  by  it,  and  their  pofterity  will  long  groan  under  the 
weight  of  the  enormous  taxes  it  has  given  rife  to.     The 
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nation,  whom  vi£loiy  attended  in  all  parts,  ftill  feels "  *^**  ^ 
the  wounds  by  which  its  triumphs  were  obtained.  Its 
public  debt,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  did 
not  exceed  1,617,087,060  livresjf/j  arofe,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace,  to  3,330,000,000  livres,(';«)  for 
which  it  muft  pay  an  intereft  of  111,577,490  livres.f"^ 
But  let  us  now  take  our  leave  of  war.  Let  us  confi- 
fider  by  what  means  the  nations,  who  have  divided  the 
great  Archipelago  of  America,  that  has  been  the  origin 
of  fo  many  quarrels  and  negdciations,  and  has  given  rife 
to  fo  many  refledions,  have  been  able  to  raife  it  to  a 
pitch  of  of  opulence,  that  may,  without  exaggeration, 
be  confidcred  as  the  firft  caufe  of  all  the  great  events  that 
at  prefent  difturb  the  peace  of  the  globe. 


(0  70>747>5S8/.  i7'«  ^^. 
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The  pwropeam  ^o  into  Africa  to  pur  chafe  Jlaves  to  cuttivatt 
the.  Caribbees,  The  manner  ofcondu6iing  fhisjped€,s  of  com* 
fnerce.    Produce  fccruwgfrom  the  labour  of  thefhvis^ 
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lERTAIN  reftlefs  fugitives,  ttlf»  gM9lf;ft  fiart  of 
whom  had  either  been  difgnaced  by  the  \a9fn  pf  tbci/Qoun- 
try,  or  ruii>ed  by  their  own  debaucheries  \  in  this  ftate  of 
defperation,  formed  a  defign  of  attacking  Spanid  or  Por- 
tuguefe  (hips  that  were  rich]y  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
new  world.  Some  defert  iflands,  whofe  fituation  infured 
fuccefs  to  thefe  piracies,  ferved  at  iirft  for  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous to  thefe  robbers,  and  foon  became  their  country. 
Habituated  to  murder,  they  meditated  the  maiG^cre  of  a 
plain  and  unfufpe£bing  people,  who  had  received  and 
treated  them  witb  t%««i«oity  i  gnd  tiie  civilized  nations, 
of  which  thefe  Buccaneers  were  the  refufe,  adopted  this 
execrable  fcheme  without  hefitation ;  which  was  imme- 
diately put  in  execution.  It  then  became  neceflary  to 
confider  what  advantages  might  accrue  from  fo  many  en- 
ormities. Gold  and  filver,  which  were  ftill  looked  upon 
-9$  the{f<^le  valuable  produSions  to  be  derived  from  Ame- 
rica, had  either  never  exiAed  ii\  feveral  of  thefe  new  ac- 
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qujficioiM,  or  not  in  fui^cH^t  q«ji9«(iiif!9  $o  ttiffcSt  My  BOOK 
CQi^iidierablc  emolument*  him  working  th^miM^*  CmUiin  * 

fpipculative  men,  lefs  blin4^  by  ti^k  prejii4icp9  thftn  the 
multitude  g/^era|1y  arc,  imagine40  ^f^t  9  fpH  ap4  «H9iAfff» 
fo  touUjr  diflTerciit  from  oiirS|  giight  either  fi^rai/b  4M  with 
comnio4itie$^  to  wbidi  we  were  flrangeis,  or  wbieb  W€  , 
vere  obliged  to  purch^fe  at  an  e^orbit^At  price  ;  tb^yt 
therefore,  determined  to  supply  themf^lvoe  tP  lb?  enkurf 
of  them^     There  were  feme  ob^aclep,  apparently  iiifiM:«> 
inount;^Ie  to  the  execution  of  this  plan.     Thf  ancieni 
inbabitaDts  of  the  country  were  now  entirely  deftroyed, 
and  had  they  not  been  fo,  the  weakneis  of  their  conftitu** 
cioQs,  their  habits  oC  eafe  and  indolence^  and  inviaqifole 
averfion  from  labour,  would  fcarceiy  have  rendered  theoi 
£t  inftrMments  to  execute  the  defign'S  of  their  oppr^flora, 
TheCr  barbarians  too,  born  in  a  temperate  clime,  coul4 
not  fupport  the  irkfome  toils  pf  agriculture.  und<;r  a  burn- 
ing and  unwholefome  iky.     Self-intereft,  ever  fruitful  ifl 
expedients,  devjfed  the  plan  of  feeking  cultivators  in 
Afri(:at  a  country  in  which  the  abominable  and  inhuman 
cuftomof  felling  its  inhabitants  hath  ever  prevailed. 

Africa  is  an  immenfe  region,  connected  to  Afia  by  a  TheEoro- 
narrow  neck  of  land  of  twenty  leagues,  called  the  ifth-  P""' |®. 
mu^  of  Suez.     This  natural  and  political  boundary  to  ca,    in 
the  ocean,  muft  fooner  or  later  break  down,  by  that  ten-  ^"u^\t^ 
dcncy  it  is  obferved  to  have  of  forming  gulphs  and  firaita 
eaftward.     This  great  pcninfula,  cut  by  the  equator  into 
(wo  unequal   parts,  fprms   an   irregular  triangle,  one  of 
whofe  lides  fronts  the  ead,  the  other  the  norths  and  th^ 
third  the  weft. 

The  caftern  fide^  which  extends  to  Suez,  as  f^rsiS  the  Opiniont 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  waflied  by  the  Red  Sea  and  th^  concerning 
ocean.      I  he  interior  parts  of  the  country  are  but  little  coaft  of 
kn.Qwn.i  2wd  what  is  kaowq,  can  neither  excite  the  mcr«r  Africa. 
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BOOK  cenary  views  of  the  trader,  the  curiofity  of  the  traveller, 

'  nor  the  humanity  of  the  philofopher.  Even  the  mifljonaries, 

after  having  made  fome  progrefs  in  thefe  countries,  efpe* 

cially  in  Abyfiinia,  totally  difcou raged  by  the  treatment 

they  met  with,  have  abandoned  this  people  to  their  in- 

conftancy  and  perfidy.     The  coafts  are  in  gcncrd  only 

dreadful  rocks,  or  a  wafte  of  dry  and  burning  fend.    Thofe 

portions,  which  are  fit  for  cultivation,   are  parcelled  out 

among  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  Arabs,  the  Portuguefe 

and  the  Dutch.     Their  commerce,  which  confifts  only 

in  a  little  ivory  or  gold,  and   fome  flavcs,  is  conncSed 

with  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Opinions        The  northern  fide,  which  extends  from  the  ifthmus  o^ 

concerning  Suez  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  is  bounded  by  the  Mc- 

them  coaft  ^i^^f''^'^^^"*     O"  ^^'^  ^*^^>  ^^^^  hundred  leagues  of  coaft 
of  Africa,  are  occupied  by  Egypt,  and  by  the  country,   which  has 

for  fevcral  centuries  been  known  by  the  name  of  Bar- 

bary. 

Egypt,  which  was  the  nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences, 
of  commerce  and  government,  offers  nothing  that  can  re- 
call to  our  remembrance  the  idea  of  its  former  greatnefs. 
Bending  under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  which  the  ignorance 
and  fuperftition  of  the  Turks  have  impofed  on  her,  the 
only  intercourfe  {he  fcems  to  have  with  foreign  nations, 
by  the  ports  of  Damictta  and  of  Alexandria,  fervcs  only 
to  render  them  witnefles  of  her  total  dcclenfion  and  ruin. 

The  fate  of  ancient  Lybia,  now  Barbary,  is  no  lefs 
wonderful.  The  early  periods. of  this  extcnfive  country 
are  involved  in  the  grcatefi  obfcurity.  The  cloud  began 
to  be  difpelled  at  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians.  Thefe 
merchants,  originally  of  Phoenician  cxtradlion,  about  an 
hundred  and  thirty- feven  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Kome,  built  a  cky,  whofe  tenitory,'  at  firft,  veJ-y  li- 
»  mitted,    in  procefs  of  time,  extended  to  all  that  country, 

known 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  andi  af-  B  O  O  K 
terwards  much  further.  Spain,  and  the  gpreateft  part  of .  '  *  . 
the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  fell  under  its  ddmi- 
nioo.  Many  other  kingdoms  mud  manifeftly  have  ferved 
to  aggrandize  this  enormous  power,  when  her  ambitious 
views  interfered  with  .thofe  pt'  Rome.  At  the  time  of 
this  dreadful  colliiion,  a  war  between  thefe  two  nations 
was  inftantly  kindled,  To  obftinate  and  violent,  that  it 
was  eafy  to  forefep  it  would  not  terminate,  but  in  the 
utter  deftruSion  of  the  one  or  the  other.  That  ftate, 
which  was  now  in  the  height  of  its  republican  arid  pa- 
triotic principles,  after  the  moft  fkillful  and  the  moft 
ftubborn  engagements,  obtained  a  dccifive  fuperiority 
over  that' which  was  corrupted  by  its  riches.  The  com- 
mercial p^ple  became  the  flayes  of  the  warlike  power, 

The"  conquerors  mamtained  themfelves.  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  their  conquefts,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
.fifth  century.  The  Vandals,  then  hurried  pn  by  their 
original  impetuofity  beyond  the  limits  of  Spain,  of  which 
they  were  mafters,  pafled  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and, 
like  an  inundation,  difFufed  themfelves  over  the  country 
of  Lybia.  Thefe  barbarians  would  certainly  have  pre- 
ferved  the  advantages  they  had  acquired  by  their  irrup- 
tions, if  they  had  kept  up  that  military  fpirit  which  their 
king,  Genfcric,  had  infpired  them  with.  Butwiththis 
barbarian,  who  was  not  deftitute  of  genius,  this  fpirit 
became  extinft;  military  difcipline  was  relaxed,  and 
the  government  which  refted  only  on  this  bafis,  was  over- 
thrown. Bclifarius  furprized  thefe  people  in  this  con- 
fufion,  extirpated  them,  and  re-eftabliflied  the  empire  in 
its  ancient  privileges.  But  this  revolution  was  only  mo- 
mentary. Great  men,  who  can  form  and  bring  to  ma- 
turity a  rifing  nation,  cannot  impart  youth  and  vigour  to 
ancient  and  decayed  people. 

In 
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BOOK  Ik  the  feventll  ccnCurjr,  tb6  Saracens,  femddable  by 
.  tfceir  iitftttittiQiy»  and  their  fuccefs^  armed  with  the  fword 
jind  wkh  the  coran^  obliged  tke  RdmanSy  weakened  by 
tkeir  divifiqiis,  to  repafs  the  feais,  and  aagmtnted  that  vaft 
Asitlifiion  Mobaimned  had  juft  founded  widi  fo  much 
gldryy  wrth  the  acceffien  of  the  northern  part  6f  Aftica. 
Th^  GaiipUs  lieufenafits  afterwafds  ftripped  iheor  ntafters 
*f  tte  fkh  fpoils,  and  ereAed  the  provinces^  committed 
to  their  care,  iFfifo  itHdependeAt  ftaie^. 

SvtH  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  ttie  beginmng  of  the 

«  fi«t6<^nfh  <:6ntifry,  whent  the  MobammedaiM  of  Algiers, 

1rhf6  #ere  afraid  of  falMng  uif>d)er  the  ydke  of  Spain^  iil^ 
trited  tte  Turk*  to  their  afiiftance.  The  Porie  fene  fcar- 
baroi&,  who  at  firft  proteAed,  but  id  the  end  enflaved 
them.  The  BaiTas  who  fucceeded  him,  and  ^ttt  the 
gove^n^rs  of  Tunis  silid  Tripoli,  bodl  conqoered^and  op- 
preflisd  ei^ies,  ^c^cifed  a  tyranny,  whi^h  very  fortunately 
was  cfarried  to  fuch  an  height,  that  from  its  exceis  it  mtift 
lieceCarily  termiiidte  in  its  own  deftruftiM  $  and  the  fame 
tiolent  ofeafure^  that  Aipported  it,  were  exerted  in  d6- 
liVBriftg  the  people  from  it.  Ond  circumftance,  hoW- 
tfVQ-,  i^  worthy  of  obiervatian,  that  the  three  ftates 
adopted  the  fame  kind  of  govemment,  which  is  a  fpecieg 
of  ariftocfacy.  The  chief,  who  under  the  title  of  Dey, 
governs  the  republic,  is  e)e(Sed  by  the  foldiery,  which  ie 
always  Turkifh,  aitd  conftitutes  the  only  nobility  of  the 
country.  ThefeeleAions  are  feldom  made  by  the  fol- 
diery Without  bloodflied,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a 
tt\an,  who  has  been  el^ed  in  thd  mid(l  of  riot  and 
flaughttr,  fo  be  afterwards  aiiaffinated  by  a  r«ftlefii  fiic- 
tion.  Who  defign  either  to  fceure  that  diftin^ioA  for  &ietn^ 
felvds.  Of  to  fell  it  for  their  sldvanCemenf.  The  empirt 
of  Morocco,  which  has  fucceffively  fwallowed  up  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez^  of  Tafilec^  and  of  Susy  becaufe  it  h 

hereditary 
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tftitf  ^(dtf  artf  the  {tfMiKrf  eMfe  l»f  ihris  inflla^iUijir^ 
The  interior  pa^sr6f  Batfrfry  afe  ^  6f  Ai^y  wliwi 

flpeptftlri'tf  in  a  iPvMdteting  Mid  UfiffelftleJ  il«(^.     GtiftMltf^ 

tOcfci  bjt  thttti  either  »  gr^t  oi^  fittif*;  reftJWug  it^M 
llhe  rfrihtes  of  rtawre,  Wh^n  rteftrdft  fllHjffi'iofataitWitg 
tWr  Ars^biatts'  mtcfnrf  W  receiver  a^  fti*artger  witB-  imf k:^  of 
dHKrrdSdil,  flrey  go  tRcttffekcl  iw  (circh  Af  flte  iRditfeft 
raftlb'df  <heir  iloefei,  fl^  it  Hfiib  th^h  iimt  HafMs^  lAd 
fike  Ch«  t>^ri2feh«  of  Mef(i^,  o^t1UlhepoesoFH<>nfi«-,>bttf  r< 
itr  p«?ec«,  whiTO  tMf#ive3F  i^e  6et\jtpM^  id  fli^  dfh^r  |f^e- 
(farratioti»  of  the  feffitat.  Th^  cMMi'l^jl  6f  i^e  MM  A«^ 
flmgifUbed  Atttt  tfiMng  therflyeitail^of  9theife4  Md^ElHirtv 
tend  the  family  floci».  The  bbys'^nd  gMs'  Itave  ilb'(MlKf< 
taiphiiyincno  during  their  telidcr  ydtrs.- 

TiiB5B:dte  not  the  hzppy.  manners  of  diofe  vfhcr  liV9 
in;  towns  Of*  inbdntl  the  fea*flidiie.  EqnaUy  averft  frdift 
Hie  tD%)  of  JMgricicllure  atnd  from  the  moile  federital^  Mi^ 
Aty  arc  bovomir  piratei.  At  ftrft,  they  conteased  ^h«^ 
feltdi.  with'  nf(fitgit9g  the  vafr  smd  fettiVi  plaittfs  of  Spaim 
'Aiey  Aft^rifed  in  th^if  b^  the  mdelent  infaaribftantbi  cf 
A^  rklv  ooiintiries  of  ValeAcisiy  Orakiada  and^  Artdaloiga^ 
aiid  carriat  them  orf  for  flave^i  AAcnr^^rds  difdacmng 
iBcr  hiSdiff  thcf  Acqnit^  hom  (k>6Afrie^5  th^  httdf^ritierljf 
cuHivlflfi^d^  ih^y  built  large  vefStU^  a)¥d  itlfult^d-  tha  flag 
of  alf  Aatt6iis.  Th^fti  naval  tiqtiifMitlRfi^  Whi^H  %^tt 
gr^dbstlly  improved  irtto  little  fqi>^d^^%  i«d«)eived  ^-  ffff-^ 
itual  acfeefficM j  by  rheziis  of  the  aVari^e  cf  gtcik  MiiflMri 
of  chriftians,  who  furniihed  the  p€<op]e  of  B^rbary  vHfll 
fttateriaH  foi*  their  armaments,  who^  intcrrihd  thetilfelves 
in  Aeir  trtiilb,  and  i^rho  fcmetime*?  evtfA  ventured  to  dirtft 

their 
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BOOK  their  operaitions.  Thefe  piVaties  reduced  the  greateft' 
powers  of  Europe  to  the  difgrace'  of  making  them  annual 
prefeats,  which,  under  whatever  name  they  are  diiguifed, 
are  in  reality  a  tribute.  They  have  fometimes  been  pu- 
nlfhed  and  humbled ;  but  their  robberies  have  never  been 
totally  fupprefled.  Charles  the  sth,  tho'  he  was  always  bufy 
in  exciting  commotions  during  the  age  in  which  he  livedo 
yet  he  woi^ld  fometimes  penetrate  into  futurity  by  that 
foreflght  which  atones,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  faults  of 
a  turbulent  fpirit,  faw  what  the  people  of  Barbary  isighc 
one-day  become.  Difdaining  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
treaty  with' them,  he  formed  the  generous  plan  of  de- 
ftroying  them.  The  rivalry  of  Francis  the  i  ft  made  his 
proje^  mifearry  ;  and  fmce  bis  time  hiftory  has  it  not  in 
her  power  to  celebrate  any  prince  for  refumlng  the  idea 
of  {6  glorious  an  enterprise,  the  execution  of  :which 
would  be  attended  with  no  great  difficulty. 

Th^  inhabitants  of  Barbary  groan  under  a  yoke  of 
which  they  are  impatient.  The  tyrant  of  Morocco  in- 
folently  fports  with  the  liberties  and  lives  of  his  fubje£U. 
This  defpotic  fovereign,  an  executioner  in  the  ftri£left 
fenfe  of  the  word,  every  day  cxpofes  on  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  or  his  capital »  the  heads  of  the  innocent  or  the 
guilty  whom  he  has  flaughtered  with  his  own  hand.  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  though  exempt  from  a  like 
ferocity,  are,  however,  under  a  fevere  fubjeAion.  Slaves 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  Turks,  who  have  been 
chofen  out  from  among  the  dregs  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, they  become  in  a  hundred  different  ways  the  vic- 
tims of  this  brutal  foldiery.  An  authority  refling  on  (b 
tottering  a  bafis,  cannot  poiTibly  be  firmly  eflablifiied, 
and  might  be  eafily  fubverted. 

No  foreign  fuccour  would  retard  its  fall  for  a  moment.  - 
The  only  power  that  might  be  fuipefied  of  wifhing  its 

prefervation. 
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prtfervation,  namely  the  Ottoman  empire,  isnotfo  highly  BOOK 
gratified  with  the  vain  title  of  protedor,  which  they  con- 
fer on  it,  a$  to  intereft  itfelf  warmly  in  their  fafety. 
AH  endeavours  to  excite  them  to  interfere,  by  fubmiilionsy 
which  particular  circumftances  might,  probably,  extort 
from  thefe  robbers,  would  certainly  be  inefFedual.  The 
wifhes  of  the  Porte  would  not  impart  ftrength.  For  thefe 
two  centuries  paft,  the  Porte  have  no  navy,  and  their 
military  power  is  continually  decaying. 

But  to  what  nation  is  the  glory  referved  of  breaking 
thofe  fetters  which  Africa  is  thus  infenfibly  preparing  for 
us,  and  of  removing  thofe  terrors,  which  are  fo  formida- 
ble to  navigation  ?  No  one  nation  alone  can  attempt  it ;. 
perhaps,  if  it  did,  the  jealoufy  of  the  reft  would  throw 
fecret  obftacles  in  its  way.  This  muft,  therefore,  be  the 
work  of  a  general  combination.  All  the  maritime 
powers  muft  concur  in  the  execution  of  adeAgn,  in  which 
all  are  equally  interefted«  Thefe  ftates,  which  every 
thing  invites  to  mutual  alliance,  to  mutual  good-will,  tq 
mutual  defence,  ought  to  be  weary  of  the  calaorities 
which  they  reciprocally  bring  upon  each  other.  After 
having  fo  frequently  waited  for  their  mutual  deftrudion, 
let  them  at  length  take  up  arms  for  their  prefervation.  War 
for  once  at  leaft,  will  then  become  ufeful  and  jutt. 

One  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  fuch  a  war  would  be  of 
no  long  continuance,  if  it  were  conduced  with  (kill  and 
ananimity.  Each  member  of  the  confederacy,  attacking 
at  the  fame  time  the  enemy  it  had  to  reduce,  would  ex- 
perience but  a  weak  refiftancc,  or,  perhaps,  none.  The 
people  of  Barbary,  being  thus  fuddenly  deprived  of  all 
power  of  defending  themfelves,  would  undoubtedly  aban* 
don  their  governors,  and  relinquifh  the  government  by 
which  they  have  been  conftantly  opprefled.  Perhaps  this 
nobleft  and  greateft  of  enterprizes  would  coft  Europe  lefa 

Vol.  Ill,  I  blood 
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BOOK  blood  aird  treaifure,  than  the  moft  trivial  of  thofe  quarrels 
with  which  tt  is  contiaually  agitated. 

No  one  would  be*  fo  unjuft  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
pplicrcians,  who  (hould  form  this  plan,  would  confine 
the>r  ambition  to  the  filling  up  of  roads,  demolifhing  of 
(ort^y  and  ravaging  of  coafls.  Such  narrow  notions 
W<wkl  be  inconfiftent  wLth  the  prefent  improvements  of 
i^afon.  The  countries  fubdued,  would  remain  to  the 
conquerors,  and  each  of  the  allies  would  acquire  poilef- 
fions-,  proportionate  to  the  affiftance  they  had  given  to  the 
common  caufe.  Thefe  conquefls  would  become  fo  much 
the  more  (ecu re,  as  the  happinefs  of  the  vanquifhed  would 
be  the  confequence  of  them.  This  race  of  pirates,  thefe 
fea  mongers,  would  be  changed  into  men  by  falutary 
laws,  an4  examples  of  humanity.  The  progrefs  they 
would  gradually  oiake,  by  the  knowledge  we  fhould  im- 
part to  them,  would  in  time  difpel  that  fanaticifm  which 
ignorance  and  nuiery  have  kept  up  in  their  minds.  They 
would  ever  recoiled  wiith  gratitude  the  memorable  a^ra 
which  had  brought  us  to  their  fliores. 

We  (hould  then  no  longer  fee  a  country  uncultivated^ 
wbich  was  formerly  fo  fertile.  Corn  and  various  fruits 
would .  feon  cover  this  ioimenfe  trad  of  laud.  Thejr 
commodities  would  be  bartered  for  the  produ&ions 
<xf  odr  induftry  and  of  our  manufadures.  European 
traders  iettl^  in  Africa,  would  become  thefadors  of  this 
trade,  which  would  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
countries.  A  communication  fo  natural,  between  op- 
pofite  coafis)  and  between  people  who  have  a  neceflary 
intercotirfe  with  each  other,  wou]d>  as  it  were,  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  world.  This  new  kind  of  conquefi, 
which  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  would  amply  com- 
poniate  for  thofe,  which  during  fo  many  ctntarie;^  have 
contributed  to  the  diftreis  of  mankind. 

Tbe 
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The  jealoufy  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  who  havcB  0<!)  K 
obftinatcly  rejefied  all  expedients  to  re-eftabli(h  tranquility 
txn  our  fcas,  hath  been  the  chief  impediment  to  fo  im- 
portant a  revolution.  TheJiope  of  checking  the  induftry 
of  every  weak  ftate,  hath  accumftomed  them  to  wifh,  that 
thefe  piracies  of  the  people  of  Barbary  fhould  continue,  and 
*hath  even  induced  them  to  encourage  thefe  plunders.  This 
is  an  enormity,  the  ignominy  of  which  they  would  never 
"have  incurred,  if  their  underftanding  had  equalled  their 
mercenary  views. '  All  nations  would  certainly  profit  from 
"this  happy  change  j  but  the  greateft  advantages  would  in- 
falliby  redound  to  the  maritime  ftate s,  in  proportion  to 
their  power.  Their  fituation,  the  fafety  of  their  navi- 
gation, the  greatnefs  of  their  capital,  and  a  hundred 
other  means,  would  fecure  them  (his  fuperiority.  They 
arc  conftantly  complaining  of  the  fliacklcs  vvhich  na- 
tional envy,  the  folly  of  reftraints  and  prohibitions,  and 
the  confined  idea  of  exclufive  trafHc  have  impofed  upon 
their  aftivity.  The  people  gradually  become  as  much 
ftrangers  to  one  another  as  they  were  in  the  barbarous 
ages.  The  void,  which  this  want  of  communication 
necefTarily  occafions,  would  be  filled  up  ;  if  Africa  were 
iMTOught  to  have  wants,  and  refources  to  fatisfy  them» 
The  fpirit  of  commerce  would  have  a  new  career  opened 
to  its  exertion. 

However,  if  the  Fedu£lion  and  fubjedlion  of  Barbary 
would  not  become  a  fource  of  happinefs  for  them  as  well 
as  for  ourfelves  ;  if  we  are  refolved  not  to  treat  them  as 
brethren ;  if  we  wifh  not  to  confider  them  as  our  friends ;  if 
we  muft  keep  up  and  perpetuate  flavery  and  poverty  amongft 
them  ;  if  fanaticifm  can  ftill  renew  thofe  deteftable  cru- 
fades,  which  philofophy  too  late  hath  configned  to  the  in- 
<iignation  of  all  ages  j  if  Africa  mufl  at  lafl  become  the 
fccne  of  our  cruelties,  as  Afia  and  America  have  been» 

1 2  and 
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BOOK  and  ftill  are  ;  may  the  proje£^  which  humanity  hath  now 

'_'   ,  diftatcd  to  iw,  for.  the  good  of  our  fellow'-creatures,  be 

buried  in  perpetual  oblivion  !  Let  us  remain  in  our 
ports.  It  is  indifferent,  Nwhcther  they  be  Chriftians  or 
Muflulinen  who  fuifer.  Man  is  the  only  object  worthy 
to  intereft  man. 

Da  we  hope  to  accuftom  the  Africans  to  commerce, 
by  the  fiow  and  gentle  expedients  of  treaties,  which  muft 
often  be  renewed,  and  purchafed  as  often  ?  To  be  af- 
fured  of  the  contrary,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  take  a  tran* 
fient  view  of  the  prefent  (late  of  the  Xuropeans  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  people. 

The  French  have  never  tra£Bcked  with  Morocco.. 
They  have  always  been  in  a  Aate  of  war  with  it.  The 
Engliih,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  difgufied  by  the  repeated 
infults  they  have  received,  never  appear  there  but  occa- 
fionally.  The  whole  commerce  is  almoft  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Denmark,  which  hath  committed  it  to  a  com* 
pany,  formed  upon  a  capital  of  five  hundred  ihares  of  five 
hundred  crowns  each. (0)  Its  eflablifliment  was  in  I75S> 
and  it  is  to  continue  forty  years.  It  imports  Engliih 
cloth,  filver  tiiTues,  and  filks ;  fome  linens,  iron,  Xar,  and 
fulphur  \  and  brings  in  exchange,  copper,  gums,  wool, 
wax,  and  leather.  Thefe  exchanges  are  made  at  Sally, 
Tetuan,  Mongador,  Safia,  and  Santa-'Cruz.  One  may 
judge  6f  the  extent  of  this  commerce  by  the  profits  of 
the  cuftom  houfes,  which  are  let  for  255,000  livres.(^p) 

The  trade  of  Algiers  is  not  fo  confiderable.      The 

Englifh,  French,  and  Jews  of  Leghorn,  are  rivals  in  it. 

The  two  firil  fend  in  their  own  veflels,  and  the  laft  under 

a  neutral  flag,   cloth,    fpice,    paper,   hardware,  coffee, 

fugar,  linens,  alum,  indigo,  cochineal ;  and  receive  in 

exchange,  wool,  wax,  feathers,  leather,  oil,  and  feveral 

goods  ariflng  from  captures.      The  returns,  though  a 

fourth 
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fDurtb  more  than  the  out-goings,  do  not  annually  exceed  BOOK 
a  milh'on  of  Itvres.(^)     France  has  one  half,  and  her  'ri- 
vals nearly  divide  the  reft. 

Independent  of  this  commerce,  which  is  totally 
carried  on  by  the'  nietropolis,  there  is  fome  bufinefs  dorte 
at  Call ua^  Bona,  and  Collou,  three  other  ports  of' the 
repuUic.  This  trade  would  have  been  extended  and  im- 
{koved,  if  ic  had  not  been  fubje£^ed  to  a  monopoly  and 
to  a  foreign  one.  Ancient  treaties,  which  have  been 
pretty  commonly  obferved,  have  yielded  this  vaft  coaft  to 
an  exclufive  CG«npany  eftabhfhed  at  Marfeilles.  Its  capital 
is  twelve  hundred  thoufand  livres,(rj  and  its  annual  traf- 
fic in  merchandize,  which  may  amount  to  eight  or  nine 
hundred  thoufand,(j)  employs  thirty  or  forty  ihips.  It 
ptMTchafes  corn,  wool,  coal,  and  leather^  with  fpecie. 

Tunis  may  receive  two  millions(/)  in  foreign  merchan- 
dize, and* fell  its  own  for  two  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres.(»)  The  French,  in  conducting  this  traiSc, 
two  thirds  of  the  .proHt,  the  Tufcans  the  reft.  This 
commerce  is  fupported  and  carried  on  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  every  traffic  in  other  ftates  of  Barbary. 

The  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  Tripoli  is  very  con- 
fideraUe.  The  country  ts  fo  wretched,  that  nothing  can 
be  imported  thither  but  fome  hardware  of  little  value. 
The  exports  of  wool,  fenna,  aihes,  wax,  and  pulfe,  are 
fcarce  worth  notice.  But  though  this  coaft  is  fo  little 
advantageous  to  commerce,  by  the  fupplies  it  can  fur- 
nish ;  and  though  it  is  fo  prejudical  to  it  by  the  piracies 
that  are  exercifed  there,  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  fully 
compenfates  thefe  loiies  by  the  benefits  it  procures  to  the 
American  colonies.  Climate  of 

The  coaft  of  this  immenlc  country  extends  from  the  cruft   of 
iftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     All  its  Africa, 

inhabitants  are  black.     The  caufe  of  this  Angularity  has  the  name 

I  3  been  of  the  coaft 

(9)  43>75o'-  '(0  5»j50o^-     0)  About  37,000/.  on  an  average,    of  Guinea. 
(/)  87,500/.     (tt)  109,375. 
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SO  OK  been  the  fubjedof  muchmquiry,  which  hath  given- riie  t» 
a  variety  of  fyftems^  Some  have  abfurdly  fuppefed^  tba( 
the  negroes  being  the  dependents  of  Cain,  have  had  this, 
mark  of  infamy  ftamped  upon  them,  as  a  puniihrnentibr 
the  fratricide  of  their  anccftor.  If  it  were  fo,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  his  pofterity  have  made  ^  fevere  atone**  ^ 
ment  for  his  crime ;  and  that  the  defcendeqts  of  the  p^ 
dfic  Abe),  hav£  thoroughly  avenged  the  blood  of  ^eti^ 
innocent  father. 

But  waving  the  diOcuf&oii  of  fiich  ridicuious^  hntim^ 
let  us  inquire  whether  it  is  poffible  that  the  oegr«9ft 
fbould  derive  their  colour  from  the  climate  they  ifihahit'} 
Some  philofophers  and  eminent  naturaiifts  are  of  this 
(pinion.  There  are  no  negroes,  fay  they,  buit  in  thfi 
hotted  countries*  Their  colour  becomes  darkjer  th8 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  equator.  It  becomes  lighter 
or  more  bright  at  the  very  verge  of  the  to-rid  zone.  The 
wh6le  human  fpecies  in  general  contract  whitenefs  frooi 
the  fnow,'  and  grow  tanned  in  the  (iin.  One  fees  van* 
ous  (hades  from  white  to  black,  and  from  black  to  whiter 
marked  out  as  it  were  by  the  parallel  degrees  which  cut 
the  earth  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  zones, 
imagined  by  the  inventors  of  the  fphere,  were  repreieneed 
by  real  bands,  one  might  perceive  the  jetty  colour  of  the 
natives  infenfibly  decreafe  to  the  right  and  left  as  far  as 
the  two  tropics ;  from  thence  the  brown  colour  of  the  in- 
habitants grow  paler  and  brighter  to  the  polar  circles,  by 
ihadesof  white,  becoming  more  and  more  brilUnnt.  But 
it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  nature,  which  hath  la- 
vished the  brightnefe  of  the  mod  beautiful  colours  on  the 
Ikin  and  plumage  of  Animals,  and  on  vegetables  and  me- 
tals, ihoMid,  properly  fpeaking,  have  left  men  without 
colour,  fince  black  and  white  arc  nothing  but  the  begin* 
ning  and  abfence  of  all  colours. 

What- 
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Whatever  be  the  oriVwal  and  radical  caafe  of  that  A  O  o  K 

,  XI. 

variety  of  complexion  in  the  Ihhi>ui  fpecies,  it  is  agreed, 
that  this  cofn(>lexion  \$  owing  tQ  a  gelatinous  fub%tiof 
that  i»  lodged  between  the  cutkrle  ai(id  the  ikin.  This 
liibflance  m  blackiih  in  negroes,  brown  in  olivq  coloured 
oriwgrtliy  peop)c>  white  in  Europeans,  and  dlverfiiied 
WMh  mdiiik{^i»  in  people  who  k^ve  ^trem^ly  Ijighi;  or 

Anatomy  hath  diicovered,  that  in  n^egroes  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  is  blackiih,  that  the  pineal  gland  is 
entirely  bhck,  and  that  their  blood  is  of  a  much  deeper 
red- than  thirt  of  Mrfaite  people.  Their  fkin  is  always  hot* 
ter,  and  their  pulfe  quicker.  The  pafiions,  therefore) 
of  fear  and  ^ove^  are  carried  to  excefs  among  thefe  people  ; 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  more  effeminate,  more 
indolent,  more  weak,  and  unhappily  more  fit  for  flavery. 
Befides,  their  inteHeAual  faculties  being  nearly  exhaufted» 
by  the  excefies  of  fenfual  pleafures,  they  have  neither 
memory  nor  vnderflanding  to  Ajpply  by  aFt  the  deficiency 
of  ttwiip  ftrength.  Their  hair,  it  i&  &id,  is  curled,  be* 
fisjrufe,  having  to  penetrate  through  a  net- work  of  a  more 
denfe  and  tsnacious  fqhftance,  it  becomes  twifted  and 
icannot  be  lengthened  out.  The  fweat  of  the  negroes  dif- 
fttie^  a  ftfong  and  diiagreeable  odour,  becaufe  it  is  im« 
pregna^ed  i^ith  that  thick  and  rancid  greafe  which  hath 
been  long  lodged,  and  flowly  oozes  out  between  the  cu* 
ticle  and  the  fkin.  This  fubftance  is  fo  palpable,  that 
one  may^  dlAinguifh  in  it  with  a  microfcope  a  fediment 
formed  in  little  black ifU globules.  Hence  the  perfpiration 
of  a  negroe,  when  it  is  copious,  tinges  the  linen  cloth 
which  wipes  it  off.  One  of  the  inconveniences  of  this  black 
colour,  an  emblem  of  the  night  which  confounds  alt 
objeiEls,  is,  that  the  negroes  have  been  obliged^  in 
order  to  be  known  at  a  diftance,  to  flaih  themfelves, 
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BOOK  and  mark  their  (kin  with  diiFerent  colours.     This  coftom 

XI. 

is  genera!^  efpecially  aoiang  the  wandering  tribes  ofthij 

people.  As  we  find  i^  however,  eftabliihed  among  the 
favages  of  Tartary  ^d  Canada,  ii  may  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther  the  pra£^ice.  does  not  rather  arife  from  their  roving 
way  of  life,  than  frorp  the  colour  of  their  comple^Mon*. 

Anatomy  hath  gone  further,  aind  difcovered  the  ori*- 
gin  of  the  blacknefs  of  negroes  in  the  fource  of  genera- 
tion. Nothing  more  it  ihould  feem  would  be  neeeflary 
in  order  to  prove,  that  negroes  are  a  particular  fpecies 
of  men.  For  if  any  thing  difcriminatcs  the  fpectes^.or 
the  claiTcs  in  each  fpecies,  it  is  certainly  the  difference  of 
the  femen.  The  colour  of  the  negroes,  is^  therefore^ 
falfely  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  climate,,  fince  in  Africa^ 
under  the  fame  parallels,  the  eaftern  coaft  has  no  ne^ 
groes,  and  even  produces  white  people »  and  notwith'* 
(landing  the  heat  and  foil  of  it,  no  negroes  have  ev^ 
been  born  in  that  country. 

Though  it  jQiould  be  allowed,  that  the  weflern  coaft 
of  Africa  is  the  hotteft  region  of  the  whole -globe,  the 
only  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this,  would  be,  that 
that  there  are  climates  proper  only  to  certain  ipecies,  or 
certain  fpecies  adapted  to  particular  climates  |  but  not  that 
the  difference  of  climates  could  change  the  fame  (peciea 
from  white  to  black.  The  fun  has  not  the  power  of  al-- 
tering  and  modifying  the  germina  of  reprodudion.  White 
people  never  become  black  in  Africa,  nor  negroes  white 
in  America.  An  union  indeed  between  the  fexes  of  thefo 
two  fpecies,  produces  the  mcftces,  who  partake  equally 
of  the  colour,  features,  and  complexion  of  both.  If  man 
was  originally  white,  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  that  having 
been  created  nearer  to  the  frigid  than  to  the  torrid  zone, 
be  peopled  the  earth  fucceiHvely  from  the  poles  to  th« 
equator:    wbilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  fertility  of  th« 

globca 
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globes  1>et  ween  the  tropics,  is  a  prefumption,  tbat  it  has  BOOK 
been  peopled  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

Thb  climate  inhabited  by  the  negroes,  exhibits  no  va- 
riations but  fuch  as  may  be  occafioned  by  fands  or  mo* 
rafies:  The  almoft  infupportable  heat  of  their  days,  i^ 
fucceeded  by  very  cool  and  refreihing  nights,  with  this 
difference  only,  chat  they  are  lefs  fo  in  the  rainy  feafbns 
than  in  the  times  9f  drought.  The  dew,  lefs  profufe  un- 
der a  cloudy  (ky  than  under  a  ferene  horizon,  i$  un« 
doubtedly  the  caufe  of  this  ftngularity. 

From  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  as  far  Soil  of 
as  Senegal,  the  land  is  totally  barren.  Some  Arabs,  the 
defcendents  of  thofe  who  conquered  Barbary,  and  fome 
Moors,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  lead  a 
miferable  wandering  life  amidft  thofe  burning  and  dry 
fands,  which,  at  length,  are  loft  in  the  vaft  folitudes  of 
Sahara* 

The  banks  of  the  Niger,  Gambia,  and  Sierra  Leona* 
and  thofe  of  fome  lefs  confiderable  rivers,  which,  in  that 
long  fpace  that  intervenes  between  thefe  principal  ri- 
vers, exhibit  proofs  of  the  greateft  fertility.  Maize 
grows  there  without  much  cultivation,  as  well  as  all  the 
fruits  tbat  are  natural  to  America ;  and  the  care  of  flockt 
conftitutes  altnoft  the  fole  employment  of  the  inhabitants* 
They  prefer  mare's  milk,  which  is  their  principal  nou- 
rifhment,  and  travel  but  little ;  becaufe  they  have  no 
wants  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  country. 

Thb  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte,  environed  on  every 
fide  by  fands,  form  a  nation  entirely  feparated  from  the  . 
reft  of  Africa.  In  the  rice  of  their  marfhes  confifts  all 
their  nourifliment  and  their  fole  riches.  Of  this  they 
fell  a  fmall  quantity  to  the  Europeans,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive in  exchange  brandy  and  hard- ware. 

From 
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S  O  O  K  FboM  A«  C&P0  of  Pi^lmas  to  the  rivtr  W  Volta,  the 
inhabitants  are  traders  and  buflyandmen.  They  are  bu£> 
bandflwn^  booiiife  their  land,  though  fto»y>  abundantly 
raquites  thcneceflary  labour  and  expence  of  clearing  ie. 
Thejr  are  traders,  becaufe  they  have  behind  them  lu^ 
tion»  which  furnifli  them  with  goU,  copper,  ivory^  flaves^ 
and  becaufe  nothing  obibuds  a  continued  commanica- 
tion  between  the  people  of  the  country  and  tholfe  of  the 
ceaft.  it  is  the  fole  country  in  Africa,  where,  in  a  long 
fpace,  there  are  no  defar ts  or  deep  riven,  to  ohftruS  the 
traveller,  and  where  water  and  the  means  of  fuhfiftence 
maybe  found 

B'ETWEIV  the  river  of  Volta  and  the  river  of -Ci^baFy, 
the  coaft  is  fiat,  fertile,  populous  and  cukivated.  This 
is  not  the  condition  of  the  country  which  extends  from 
Cadbary  to  Gabon.  Aln^oft  totally  covered  with  thick 
forefts,  producing  little  fruit  and  no  corn,  it  may  be 
iaid  to  be  rather  inhaWted  by  wild  beafta  than  by  men. 
Though  the  rains  are  there  ¥ery  frequent  and  .copious^  as 
they  muft  be  under  the  Equafior,  the  land  b:  fc^  faady* 
that  immediately  after  the  (koweis  are  fallea»  ther^  fe*> 
mains  not  the  lead  appearance  of  moiftuve* 

To  the  foutk  of  the  Lino,  and  as.  f^  as  ZiMie,  the 
coaft  prefents  an  agreeable  pcofpenfl.  Lpstf  at  ic$  be^ 
ginning,  it  gradually  rifes,  and  exhibits  a  fcene  of  cul- 
tivated fields,  intermixed  with  woad$«  alvfays  vefd^HN 
and  of  meadows  covered  with  pialm-trees. 

Prom  Zaire  to  Coanaa,  and  ftill  farther,  the  ooaft  is 
in  general  high  and  craggy.  In  the  interior  parts  of  this 
country  is  an  elevated  plain,  the  foil  of  which  is  com-p 
pofcd  of  a  large,  thick  and  fertile  fand* 

A  little  beyond  Coanza,  a  barren  region  Intervenes,  of 

'  above  two  hundred  leagues  extent,  which  is  terminated 

by  the  country  of  the  Hottentots.     In  this  long  fpace, 

there 
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there  aR?  no  mbshiUQits  knovmi,.  e9»?ffp4  <hQ(3iiirf>ches^  RQ^ft^ 
vi'itk  wham  no  imercourfa  i^  iAjft  up« 

Thc  varietm,  obfcnvaUo  om.  tlvQ  fliows  ofi  the  nMfr  ^C 
Africa,  do.  not  prevent  diem  fccnn  en)«ysng  ^  ytayi  r^tty 
»id»  podiaps,  a  fingular  adivsntsigev  On.  Mb  ianaenft: 
coafk,  tbofe  tremendous  rerlM^  ^e  n«  wbere  ftca>  whifik 
are  16  alarming  ta  the  navigator.  TW  fva  is  nmvecfiUf 
ca]m^  the  wind  regular,  and  the  anchorage  fieeiuie..'  Scs 
venit  excellent  havens  are  here  to  be  met  witb^  where: 
the  nnariner  umnol^ed  may  purfuethe  labours- iwiuchthar 
refitting- of  large  (hips  require. 

The  winds  and  currents,  during  fix  months  cf  the 
year,  from  April  to  November,  have  nearly  th^^faoie  di«- 
re£kion.  To  the  fouthof  the  line,  the  fouth-^eoA  wind 
predominates,  and  the  direSion  of  the  currently  is-tO'^ 
wards  the  north-eaft.  During  the  fix  other  months, 
flfbrms,  by  intervals,  change  the  dire£^ion  ot  the  wind;, 
but  it  no  longer  blows  with  the  iame  violence  :  thie  ^riag 
of  the  air  feems  to  be  relaxed.  The  caufe  of  this  change 
appears  to  inftuoice  the  direAlon  of  the  currents! :  to  the 
noftk  of  the  line,  they  tend  to  the  feuth*weft,  beyonid 
the  line  to  the  feuth. 

Vagoc  conjediiures  can  only  be  formed  with,  regard  toGovrni- 
every  thing  which  refpeifts  the  interior  pacta  of  Africa }  ™*"^JJ^ 
but  it  is  a  fad,  well  authenticated,  tha£  throughput  tb^  religion, 
whole  extent  of  the  ooaft  the  governflkent  is  arbitrary.  ^"^  S"^Jbc 
Whether  the  defpotic  ibvereign  afcends  the  throne  by  coaft  of 
right  of  birth,  or  by  elc<aion,  the  people  have  no  o^her  ""*** 
law  but  his  will. 

fiuT  what  will  feem  extrordinary  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  where  the  great  number  of  hereditary  monar- 
chies obftrudls  the  tranquility  of  ele^ve  governments, 
and  theprofperiry  of  all  free  ftates,  is,  that,  in  Africa^ 
the  countcies  which  ate  the  l^aft  liable  to  revolutions,  arc 

thofe. 
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BOOK  thofe,  which  have  prcfcrvcd  the  right  of  clcAing  their  chiefs. 
TbfB  is  ufually  ao  old  4nan,  whofe  wiidoni  is  generally 
kiio«m.  The  manner,  in  which  this  choice  is  made,  is 
veiy  fiAipIe ;  but  it  is  .  only  fuited  to  very  (inall  ftates. 
In  three  days  the  people,  by  mutual  coufent,  meet  at  the 
houfeof  that  citizen  whoappears  to  them  the  moft  proper 
peribn  to  be  their  fovereign.  If  the  fuiFragcs  are  divided, 
he  who  has  obtained  the  greatefl  number  of  them,  names 
on  the  fourth  day  one  of  thofe  who  have  had  fewer 
voices  than  himfelf.  Every  freeman  hath  a  right  to  vot^. 
There  are  even  fome  tribes  where  the  women  enjoy  this 
privilege.  * 

Such  is,  excepting  the  hereditary  kingdoms  of  Benin 
and  Juda,  the  formation  of  that  little  group  of  flates 
which  arc  to  the  north  of  the  Line.  To  the  fouth  we 
meet  with  Mayumba  and  Cilongo,  where  chiefs  are  ad- 
mitted among  the  nrinifters  of  religion ;  and  with  the 
empires  of  Loango  and  Congou  where  the  crown  is  per- 
petual  in  the  male  line,  by  the  female  fide,  that  is,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  king's  eldeft  fifier  inherits  the  throne, 
when  it  becomes  vacant*  Thefe  people  believe,  that  a 
child  is  much  more  certainly  the  fon  of  his  mother,  th^n 
of  the  man  whom  (he  marries :  they  truft  rather  to  the 
time  of  delivery  which  they  fee,  than  to  that  of  concep-  • 
tion,  of  which  they  are  not  witnefles. 

These  nations  live  in  a  total  ignorance  of  that  art  ib 
revered  among  us,  under  the  name  of  politics^  They 
do  not,  however,  negledl  to  obferve  fome  of  its  forma- 
lities and  decorum.  The  cuRom  of  fending  embaffies  is 
familiar  to  them,  whether  to  folicit  aid  againft  a  powerful 
enemy,  or  .to  requeft  a  mediator  in  their  differences,  or 
to  congratulate  others  upon  their  fucceiTes,  upon  a  birth, 
or  a  fliowcr  after  a  great  drought.  The  envoy  muft  ne- 
ver ftay  longer  than  a  day  at  the  place  of  his  million ; 

nor  . 
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nor  travel  during. the  night  in  the  ftatcs  of  a  foreign  BOOK 
prince.  He  is  preceded  by  a  drum,  which  anounces  from 
afar  his  charader,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  five  or  fix 
friends.  In  thofe  places,  where  he  flops  to  refre(h  him*- 
felf,  he  is  received  with  refpe6l ;  but  he  cannot  depart 
before  the  fun  rifes,  and  without  the  ceremony  of  his 
hoft  aficmbling  fome  perfons  to  witnefs  that  no  accident 
hath  happened  to  him.  In  other  refpeSs,  they  arc 
ftrangers  to  any  negotiations  that  are  in  the  leaft  com- 
plicated. They  never  enter  into  any  fiipulations  for  the 
paft,  nor  for  the  future ;  but  confine  themfelvcs  wholly 
to  the  prefcnt.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe  na- 
tions cannot  have  regular  or  fettled  connexions  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Their  fyftem  of  war  is  as  little  complicated  as  their 
politics.  Neither  of  the  governments  retain  troops  in 
pajr.  Every  free  man  is  by  condition  a  foldier.  All  take  up 
arms  to  guard  their  frontiers,  or  to  make  excurfions  in 
queft  of  booty.  The  officers  are  chofen  by  the  foldiers, 
and  the  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  prince.  The  army 
marches,  and  moft  frequently  the  hoftili ties,  which  are 
begun  in  the  morning,  are  terminated  in  the  evening. 
At  leaft,  the  incurfion  never  continues  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  for  as  they  have  no  magazines,  the  want  of  fub- 
fiftence  obliges  them  to  retire.  It  would  prove  a  great 
misfortune  to  thefe  people,  if  they  were  ac(}uainted  with 
the  art  of  keeping  the  field  fifteen  days  together^ 

The  defire  of  extending  their  territories  is  not  the 
caufe  of  the  difturbances  which  frequently  throw  thefe 
countries  into  confufion.  An  infult  committed  in  a  cere- 
mony, a  dandeftine  or  violent  robbery,  the  rape  of  a 
daughter;  thefe'  are  the  ordinary  occafions  of  a  war. 
Tie  day  after  the  battle,  each  fide  redeems  their  refpec- 
tive  prifoaer$.    They  are  exchaoged  for  merchandife,  or 

for 
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%  OO Krfot  flavcs.  No  .jibrtibn  of  the  territory  is  «vcr  tfedcd, 
the  whole  ^ndrdy  belongs  to  thfe,  community,  whole 
<^ief  fixes  the  extent  which  evelry  perfon  is  to  cultivate, 
1b  efrdfer  tx>  reap  the  fruite  of  it. 

TtiE  manner  of  terminating  differences  is  not  tnerely 
.^kat  of  little  ftates,*  whofe  chiefs  are  too  wife  to  afpirb 
ttftiir  enlarging  their  dominions,  and  too  tmich  advanced 
'in  yeard  not  to  be  fond  of  peace.  Great  empires  are  ob- 
liged to  conform  to  thefe  principles  with  neighbours  much 
weakfer  than  therftfelves.  The  fovcreign  has  never  any 
•fianding  militia,  and  though  he  difpofes  at  pieafui^  of 
the  lives  of  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  he  prefcribes 
them  no  rules  of  admikiiftration.  Thefe  are  petty  princes 
who  for  fear,  of  being  fufpeded  of  ambition  and  punifii- 
ed  with  death)  live  in  concord  with  the  ele£live  colo- 
nies which  furround  them.  ^  Unanimity  between  the 
more  confiderable  powers  and  the  lefler  ftates,  is  pre- 
ferved  as  much  by  the  immenfe  authority  the  prince 
hath  over  his  fubje£is,  as  by  the  impoilibility  there  is  of 
his  exerting  it  as  he  pleafes.  He  can  ftrike  but  one 
blow  at  once.  He  may,  indeed,  give  orders  that  his 
lieutenant  ihould  be  aflaffinated,  and  the  whole  province 
will  (Irangle  him  at  his  command  ;  but  were  he  to  order 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  to  be  put  to  death,  no  one 
would  obey  him  ;  and  his  will  would  not  fuffice  to  arm 
another  province  againft  that.  His  power  againft  indi- 
viduals is  unlimited  ;  but  he  can  do  very  little  againft 
the  whole  collective  body. 

Anothsr  reafon  which  prevents  fmall  ftates  from  be- 
ing enflaved  by  great  ones,  is,  that  thefe  people  annex 
no  idea  to  the  glory  of  conquefts.  The  6nly  perfim, 
who  appears  to  have  been  ahimatdd  with  it,  was  a  flave^ 
broker,  who,  from  his  ihfancy,  had  fi^ucntcd  the  Ea- 
ropeaa  vefi^ls)  and  >VhO)  in  his  riper  years,  had  imalea 
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voyage  lo  PbrtugaL  Evi^ry  thing  be  faw  nivd  Itcanl^  fired  B  (Vd  £ 
bb  imaginictKon  and  tau^t  him  that  a^at  4xasKe  wis 
frequently  acquired  by  being  the  caufe  xH  great  caUnni** 
ti^.  At  his  return  inU)  his  cobntr^,  he  felt  VwtAAi 
'greatly  hvftiiliat^d  at  being  obliged  to  obey  people  left 
enlightened  than  himfelf.  His  inCrigtfes  rai&d  him  to  the 
digiHty  of  chief  of  the  Acani^t  and  he  prevailed  oii  them 
to  take  up  arms  againft  their  <ieigU^ouf$.  Notbikig 
couhl  oppofe  his  valour^  and  his  donvinioli  extended  over 
more  than  an  hundred^  leagues  of  coaft,  of  which  Anam- 
bou  was  the  center.  At  hrs  death  no  body  daroi  t6 
Succeed  iiim :  and  all  the  fupports  of  his  authority 
ceafing  at  once^  every  thirg  refumed  its  former  fitua* 
tion. 

The  chriftian  and  Mohaoioiedan  religion  ieem  to  have 
taken  pofTeflk^n  of  the  two  extremities  of  that  part  of 
the  weft  ol  Africa,  which  is  frequented  by  the  Europe- 
ans. The  muffelmen  of  Bai  bary  have  carried  their  re- 
ligious i^ftem  to  the  people  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
who  have  extended  it  ftill  farther.  In  proportion  as  thefe 
religious  opinions  have  been  at  a  diftance  from  their 
fource,  they  have  undergone  fo  great  an  alteration,  that 
each  kingdom,  each  village,  each  family  maintained  a 
different  fyftem.  Excepting  circumcifion,  which  is  uni* 
yerfal,  one  would  hardly  imagine  thefe  people  profefled 
the  fame  worQiip.  This  fydem  does  not  penetrate  be- 
yond the  cape  of  Monta,  whofe  inhabitants  have  no 
communication  with  their  neighbours. 

WilAT  the  Arabis  bad  done  to  the  north  <tf  the  Line, 
for  the  CoiatH  the  Poftuguefe  afteSEtwards  did  to  the  fouth 
ipt.  the  to(pel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,, 
they  eftaUifhed  it  from  the  cou4itry  of  Benguela  to  Zara. 
A  mode  of  Ivoiihip,  which  offered  fure  and  eafy  means  for 
Cte  expiation  of  all  crimes  w^s  perf€(^ly  agreeable  to  the 
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^  y/'  ^  ^^  ^^  nations,  whofcreligion'did  not  afford  them  Aich 
comfortable  profpe£b.  If  it  was  afterwards  profcrib* 
ed  in  feveral  ftates  it  was  owing  to  the  excefies  of 
thofe  who  propagated  it,  which  drew  upon  it  this 
difgrace.  It  hath  even  been  totally  difguifed  in  the 
countries  where  it  has  been  preferved  ;  a  few  trifling  ce- 
remonies are  the  only  remains  of  it. 

The  coafts  which  are  in  the  center  between  thefe  hai^e 
preferved  fome  local  fuperftitions,  whofe  origin  muft  be 
very  ancient.  They  confift  in  the  worihip  of  that  innu- 
merable multitude  of  divinities  or  Fetiches,  which  every 
perlbn  makes  after  his  own  fancy  and  for  his  own  ufe,  in 
the  belief  of  auguries,  trials  by  fire'  and  boiling  water> 
and  in  the  power  of  Gris-Gris.  There  are  fome  fuper- 
ftttions  more  dangerous,  I  mean  that  blind  confidence 
which  they  repofe  in  the  priefts  who  are  the  minifters 
and  promoters  of  them  ;  thefe  have  the  facred  depofit  of 
the  national  traditions  :  and  pretend  to  prophecy.  The 
correfpondence  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold  with  the 
evil  fpirit  makes  them  regarded  as  the  fupreme  arbiters  of 
the  barrennefs  and  fertility  of  the  country.  On  this 
account  the  firft  fruits  are  always  offered  to  them.  All 
their  other  errors  have  a  focial  tendency,  and  confpire  to 
render  man  more  humane  and  peaceable. 

Th£  different  religions,  which  are  fpread  through 
Africa,  have  not  changed  the  manner  of  living  ;  becaufe 
the  influence  of  the  climate  there  is  fo  predominant,  that 
opinions  have  but  little  effeA  upon  their  manners.  The 
houfes  are  always  built  of  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree, 
moft  commonly  of  earth  and  covered  with  ftraw,  ofiers9 
or  reeds.  Their  furniture  confifts  folely  of  bafketS) 
earthen  pots,  mats,  which  ierve  as  beds,  and  calabafheg 
of  which  all  their  utenfils  are  made.  A  girdle  round 
the  loins  is  their  only  apparel.  They  live  on  game,  fifh, 
fruit,  rice,  or  on  bread  made  of  maize,  ill-baked.    Their 
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drink  is  the  wihe  of  the  Palm-treei  Arts  arc  unknown  BOOK 
atnongft  them.  All  their  labours  are  confined  to  certaitt 
rufttc  employments.  Scarce  one  hundredth  p^rt  of  their 
country  is  cultivated^  and  that  in  a  very  wretdied  man- 
ner, either  by  poor  people,  or  by  flaves,  who,  from  their 
Jtidolcnoe  -«nd  condition,  have  the  greatcft  averfion  from 
labour. 

•  Thbre  is  1  greater  variety  In  their  manners  thin  in 
their- wants.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  women 
me  generally  handfome,  if  beauty  confifts  in  fympietry 
of  proportion  and  not  in  colour.  ModStfft,  affable  and 
faithful,  an  air  of  innocence  appears  in  their  looks,  and 
their  language  is  an  indication  of  their  balbfulnefs.  The 
names  of  Zilia,  Calypfo,  Fanny,  Zama,  which  fecm  to 
be-  names  of  pleafure,  are  pronounced  with  an  in- 
lieBActi  of  voice,  of  the  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  wfiich 
bur  organs  are  not  fufceptible.  The  men  are  of  a  proper 
fize,  their  (kin  is  as  black  as  ebony,  and  their  features 
and  toftintenances  pleafmg.  The  habit  of  taming  horft$ 
and  1)uming  Wild  beafts  gives  them  an  air  of  dignity. 
They  do  not  eafily  put  up  with  an  alFront,  but  the  exam- 
ple of  thdfe  animals  they  have  neat^,  infpires  them  with 
bot!ntfleis  gratitude  for  a  mafler  who  treats  them  with  in- 
dulgence. It  is  impofflble  to  find  fervants  more  attentive^ 
more  Tober,  and  who  have  ftronger  sTttachments ;  but 
they  do  not  make  goodkufbandmen  ;  becaufe  their  body  is 
ndt  habituated  to  iboop  vnd  to' bend  towards  the  ground^ 
in  hrdef  W  c^car  it. 

TtfB'coitlpfexion  of  the  Africans  degenerates  towards 
the  caft^  **Th^  people  ^f  this  climate  are  ftrong,  but 
flio?t.  •  They  have  ah  air  of  ftrength,  which  is  denoted 
ISyBlny  edibles ;  and  the  flsatures  of  their  faces  are  fpread 
out,  and'-^ave  no  «xpreffion.  The  figures  imprefied 
on  flietr^foreheads  and  on  their  cheeks  increaf^  tbcir  ww 
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BOOK  tural  deformity.  An  ungrateful  foil,  which  is  not  improvc- 
^    ^^*     ^  able  by  culture,  hath   forced  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
fifhing,  tho'  the  fca,  which   is  alrooft  impraaicable  by 
means  of  a  bar  that  runs  along  the  coaft,  feems  to  divert 
them  from  it.  Thus  repulfed,  as  k  were,  by  the  elements, 
they  have  fought   for  aid  among  adjacent  nations  more 
favoured  by  nature  \  from  whom  they  have  derived  their 
fubfiftence  by  felling  them  fait.    A  fpirit'of  traffic  hath 
been  difFufed  among  them  flnce  the  arrival  of  the  Euro* 
peans  r  bccaufe  ideas  are  unfolded  in  all  men  in  propor- 
tion to  the  variety  of  objedb  that  are  prefented  to  them  9 
and  becaufe  more  combinations  are  necefiary  to  barter  a^ 
flave  for  feveral  forts  erf  iberchandife,  than  to  (ell  a'buihel 
of  fait.     Beftdes,  though  they  arc  well  adapted  to  all  em- 
ployments wheuc  ftrength  only  is  required,  yet  they  arc 
unfit  for  the  internal  duties  of  domefiic  life.  '  This  con* 
dition<^  Kfe  is  repugnant  to  their  cuftoms,  according,  to 
which  they  «re  paid  fcparately  for ^ every  thing  they  do. 
And,  indeed,  the  reciprocation  of  daily  labour  and  daily 
recompence  is,  perhaps^  one  of  the  beft  incentives  to  in- 
duftry  among  all  men.     The  wives  of  thefe  mercantile 
negroes  (bare  all  their  labours  except  that  of  fifhing.  They 
have  neither  the  amiablencfs,  modefty,difcrction  nor  beauty 
of  the  women  of  the  Niger,  and  they  appear  to  have  left 
fenfibility.     In  comparing  the  two  nations  one  would  be 
tempted  to  imagine,  that  one  is  the  loweft  clafs  of  peo« 
pie  in  a  poli&ed  and  civilized  city,  and  that  the  other 
hath  enjoyed   the   advantages  of  s^  fuperior  education. 
Their  language  flrongly  indicates  their  chara&er.     The 
accents  of  the  one  have  an  extreme  fweetnefs,  thofe  of 
the  other,  are  harlh  and  dry  like  the  foil  they  inhabit.  Their 
vivacity,  even  in  pleafuies,  refembles  the  furious  tranfports 
of  anger. 
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l^yond  the  riverVelta,  in  Benin,  and  in  the  other  coun-  B  OO  K 
tries,  known  under  the  general  name  of  the  goiden  eoafl, 
the  peo[^  have  a  fmdoth  (kin,  and  of  a  dark  black  colour, 
their  teeth  are  beautiful ;  they  are  of  a  middling  ftature,  but 
well-fliaped,  and  they  have  ja  ba(bful  countenance.  Their 
faces  tho*  :^reeable  enough  would  be  much  more  fo,  if  the 
women  were  not  ufed  to  fear  them,  and  the  men  to  bum 
their  foreheads.  The  baits  of  their  creed  is  a  metemp* 
fycofis  of  a  peculiar  kind  :  they  believe,  that  in  what- 
ever place  they  remove  to,  or  wherever  they  are  tranfport*  / 
cd,  they  {ball  return  after  their  death,  whether  caufed  by 
the  laws  of  nature  or  by  their  own  hands,  to  their  own  ^ 
country.  This  convi£Uon  conftitutes  their  happinels  ; 
becaufe  they  confider  their  country  as  the  moft  delightful 
abode  in  the  univerfe.  This  pleafing  error  conduces  to 
humanize  them*  Foreigners,  who  refide  in  this  climate, 
arc  treated  with  refpe^itui  civility,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
they  are  come  there  to  receive  the  recompence  due  to 
their  conduct.  This  people  have  a  difpofition  to  chear- 
fulnek  not  obfervable  in  the  neighbouring  nations ;  they 
are  inclined  to  labour,  have  a  ready  conception,  a  foli« 
dky  of  judgment,  principles  of  equity,  feldom  alter-  ^ 
ed  by  circumftances,  and  a  great  facility  of  adapting 
chemfelves  to  foreign  manners.  They  are  tenacious 
of  their  commercial  cuftoms,  even  when  they  are  not 
advantageous  to  them.  The  method  of  trafficking  with 
them  was,  for  a  long  tfme,  the  fame  that  had  formerly 
obtained  among  them.  The  firft  veilel  that  landed 
finifiied  its  traffic  before  another  would  enter  upon  theirs. 
Each  bad  its  turn.  The  price  fixed  for  one,  was  the 
fame  for  all.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  the  nation  hath 
been  determined  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  advantages  it  might 
derive  from  the  number  of  European  nations  frequenting 
its  ports« 
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The  people  fltuated  between  the  Line  and  Zaire, 
have^all  a  great  refemblance  to  one  another.  They  are 
well  made.  Their  bodies  are  lefs  robuft  than  thofe  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  north  of  the  equator ;  and  chough 
there  are  fome  marks  on  their  faces,  one  never'  perceives 
any  of  thofe  fears  which  are  fo  fhocking  at  firft  fight. 
Their  food  is  fimple^  and  their  life  frugal.  They  love 
tzk  and  never  labour  beyond  their  ftrength.  Their  feafts 
are  accompanied  with  military  fports,  which  revive  the 
idea  of  our  ancient  tournaments  ;  with  this  difFerence, 
that  in  ^urope  they  conftituted  the  exercifes  of  a  war- 
like nation,  whereas  in  Africa  they  are  the  amufements 
of  a  timid  people.  The  women  are  not  admitted  to  thcfe 
public  diverfions.  AlTembkd  together  in  certain  houfei 
they  fpend  the  day  in  private,  and  no  men  are  ever  admit- 
ted into  their  fociety.  The  jealoufy  of  di(lin<Slion  is  the 
ftrongeft  paffion  of  thefe  people,  who  are  naturally  peace- 
able.* A  certain  degree  of  ceremony  obtains  both  at  the 
court  of  princes  and  in  private  life.  Upon  the  moft  tri- 
vial occurrences,  they  fly  to  their  friends  either  to  con- 
gratulate them  or  to  condole  with  them.  A  marriage  oc- 
cafions  vifiting  for  three  months.  The  funeral  obfequies 
of  a  perfon  of  diftin£lion  continue  fometimes  two  years. 
Thofe  who  were  connected  to  him,  in  any  degree,  carry 
his  remains  about  through  the  feveral  provinces.  The 
crowd  gathers  as  they  proceed  and  no  perfon  departs,  till 
the  corpfe  is  depofited  in  the  tomb,  with  all  the  demon- 
flrations  of  the  deepeft  forrow.  So  determined  a  tafte 
for  ceremony  hath  proved  favouraUe  to  fuperdition,  and 
fuperftition  hath  promoted  a  fpirit  of  indolence.  In  thefe 
countries,  the  earth  fufficiently  fertile,  without  requiring 
much  labour,  is  only  cultivated  by  women,  whom  fervi- 
tude  or  penury  condemn  to  this  drudgery.  Men  flaves^ 
or  free^  men  if  poor,  are  employed  in  hunting  and  fi{b- 
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Mg,  or  are  dtttintd  to  augment  the  retinue  of  the  great.  B  O  O  iC 
There  is  in  this  nation  in  general  le^  eqtiality  between  ^*  * 
the  two  fexes  than  is  found  among  their  neighbours. 
Birth  and  rank  here  impart  to  fome  women  the  right  of 
choofing  a  hufband,  whom  they  keep  in  the  moft  extreme 
fibjeAion.  They  have  even  the  right,  whenever  they 
are  diflatisfied  with  their  choice,  of  condemning  him  to 
flavery  ;  and  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  they  freely  makd 
ufeof  this  privilege,  however  humiliating  it  may  be  to  the 
two 'fexes.  For,  what  is  that  man,  whom  a  woman  can 
make  her  flave  I  He  is  good  neither  for  her,  nor  for  himfelf. 

From  'Zaire  to  the  river  of  Coanza,  the  ancient  cuf-  . 
toms  ftill  remain ;  but  they  are  blended  with  a  confufed 
mixture  of  European  manners,  which  arc  not  to  be  found 
elfewhere.  It  is  probable  that  the  Portuguefe,  who  have 
large  fettl^ments  in  this  country,  and  who  were  deflrous 
of  introducing  the  chrifiian  religion  among  them,  had  a  * 

greater  intercourfe  with  them  than  they  had  with  other 
nations,  who  having  only  fa£lories  to  the  north  of  the 
line,  have  been  employed  in  nothing^  but  their  com- 
merce. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  all  we  have  related 
concerning  the  people  of  Guinea,  ought  only  to  be  ap- 
|>lied  to  that  clafs  which,  in  all  countries,  {lamps 
the  chara<Sler  of  a  nation.  The  inferior  orders  and 
ilaves  are  farther  removed  from  this  refemblance,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  debafed  or  degraded  by  their  oc- 
cupations or  their  conditions.  However,  the  moft  dif- 
ceming  inquirers  have,  obferved,  that  the  difFerence  of 
conditions  did  not  produce  in  this  people  varieties  fo  di- 
ftinguiihable  as  we  find  in  the  dates  which  are  fituated 
between  the  £lb  and  the  Tiber,  which  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  extent  of  country  as  the  Niger  and  the  Coanza. 
The  farther  men  depart  from  nature,  the  lefs  mufi  they 
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BOOK  refemble  one  ftnotfaer.  The  mttltiplicity  ^  civil  afi^ 
political  tnftitutiojis  necefikfily  throw*  into  the  Aorat 
chara&er  and  into  the  natural  habits,  Ihades,  which  are 
unknown  to  ibcicties  teis  complicated,  fiefides,  na* 
ture  being  more  powerful  under  the  torrid  than  ua*- 
der  the  temperate  zene,  does  not  permit  the  in-* 
fluence  of  niorsds  to  exert  itfdf  fo  ftr6ngly.  Men 
there  bear  a  greater  (Imilitud^  to  one  another,  becanfe 
they  owe  every  thing  to  nature,  aild  very  little  to  art* 
In  Europe,  an  extenfive  and  diverfififed  coimnerce,  varjF-* 
ing  and  multiplyiiig  the  enjoyments*  the  foitunts  and 
feveral  comHtions  of  men,  adds  Itkewife  to  the  differences 
tvbich  the  climate,  the  laws  and  the  common  prqudicca 
have  eftaUilhed  among  a£Uve  and  laborious  nations^ 

A^ttnt  jpj  Guinea,  trade  has  never  been  able  t6  caufe  i 
Guinea*  fufficient  alteration  in  the  manners  6f  its  inhabitants. 
It  formerly  confifted  of  Certain  exchanges  of  fait  and  Afiti 
filb,  which  were  confumed  by  the  nations  remote  from 
the  coaft«  Thefe  gave  in  return  fluffs  made  of  a  kind  of 
thread,  which  was  only  a  woody  fubftance,  dofely  ad- 
hering to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bark  of  a  particular  tre6 
in  thefe  climates.  The  air  hardens  it,  and  renders  it  fit 
for  every  kind  of  weaving.  -  They  make  them  up  in  bon^^ 
nets  of  different  kinds,  fcarfs,  aprons  for  their  girdle% 
Varying  in  fhape  according  to  the  particular  mode  of  each 
r^ation.  The  natural  colour  of  the  thread  is  a  pale  grey« 
Thede^r,  which  bleaches  our  flax,  gives  it  a  citron  co* 
lour,  which  rich  people  prefer.  The  black  dye,  gene* 
rally  ufed  among  the  people,  is  extra(!ted  from  the  bark 
that  makes  this  thread,  by  fimpie  infufion  in  water*  Aa 
this  thread  readily  takes  all  colours,  this  hath  induced 
them  to  form  of  it  diiierent  figures  of  men,  birds,  an<^ 
quadrupeds.    The  ftufl%  thus  worked,  ferve  to  hang  their 
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•partments  wkh,  to  cover  their  feats,  and  for  other  kinds  B  O  O  K 
of  fiimiture. 

The  firft  Europes^ns,  Who  frequented  the  wcftern  coafts* 
of  Africa,  fixed  a  value  on  vi^ax,  jvory,  and  gum,  which 
iricrinfically  they  did  not  pofiefs.  They  gave  an  eftima- 
tion  to  .gold,  from  which  they  drew  at  moft  three  thou- 
&lid  marks  a  year.  Their  reftlefs  avarice,  which  has 
never  been  fatisfied  with  this  produce,  made  them  fre- 
quently concert  expedients  to  augment  it.  They  flatter 
themfelves,  that  their  defigiis  will  foon  be  fuccefsful  by 
<cbe  following  fcheme. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  under  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  there  is^  fays  a  mo- 
«dern  traveller,  a  pretty  large  country,  known  by  the  name 
t>f  Bambuck.  It  is  not  fubjedt  to  a  particular  king,  hurt 
governed  hy  village  lords,  called  Farims.  Thefe  heredi- 
tary" and  independent  chiefs  are  all  obliged  to  finite  fpr 
-the  defence  of  the  ftate,  when  it  is  either  attacked  as  a 
community,  or  only  in  any  one  of  its  members. 

Th£  territory  of  this  ariAooratical  ftate,  is  dry  an^ 
barren.  It  produces  neither  maize,  rice,  nor  vegetables. 
The  infupportaUe  heats  it  is  fubje£t  to,  proceed  in  part 
from  its  being  fufrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  pre- 
vent the  winds  from  refrefliing  the  air.  The  climate  (s 
aa  unwholeiomeas  it  is  diiagreeabie :  vapours,  which  con- 
tinually iflTue  from  the  bowels  of  a  foil  replete  with  mi- 
nerals, render  living  there  dangerous,  efpecialty  to 
ftrangers. 

Gold,  which  is  abundant  in  this  wretched  country, 
iiad  made  it  an  obje£t  worthy  of  notice  :  gold,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  covetous  man,  feems  to  compenfkte  for 
all  the  evils  of  nature,  tho'  in  reality  it  increafes  them  all. 
This  metal  is  fo  common  in  this  country,  that  it  is  found 
aJmoft  indifcriminately  every  where.  To  obtain  it,  ibme<- 
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BOOK  times  it  is  fufficient  to  fcrape  the  furface  of  the  earthy 
that  is  clayifh,  light,  and  mixed  with  fand.     When  the 
mine  is  very  rich,  it  is  dug  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet,  and  never  lower  ;  though  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  lower  they  went,  the  more  gold  the  foil  afforded. 
The  miners  are  too  indolent  to  purfue  a  toil  which  con<- 
flantly  becomes  more  tedious,  and  too  ignorant  to  pr^- 
Vent  the  inconveniences  it  would  be  attended  with*  Their 
negligence  and  their  folly  are  in  this  inftance  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  in  wafhlng  the  gold^  in  order  to  feparate  it 
from   the  earth,    they    only   prefer ve  the  larger  pieces 
the  light   parts   pafs   away  with  the  water,  which  flows 
down  an  inclined  plain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bambuck  do  not  work  thefe  mined 
at  all  times,  nor  is  it  left  to  them  to  do  it  when  they 
pleafe*  They  are  obliged  to  wait  till  perfonal  or  public 
wants  determine  the  Farims  to  grant  this  permii&on» 
When  it  is  proclaimed, 'all  who  are  allowed  to  profit  from 
them,  meet  at  the  appointed  place.  When  their  work  13 
finiihed,  a  divifion  is  made.  Half  of  the  gold  goes  to 
the  lord,  and  the  remainder  is  equally  diftributed  among 
the  labourers.  Thofe  who  want  gold  at  any  other  time 
than  that  of  the  general  digging,  go  in  fearch  of  it  in 
the  beds  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  very  common^ 

The  French  and  Englifh  have  fucceflively  caft  an  en- 
vious eye  on  thefe  real  and  imaginary*  riches.  Some 
thought  they  could  be  conveyed  into  this  country  by 
the  Niger,  others  by  the  Salum.  P-ar  from  having  fuc^ 
ceeded  in  their  attempts  of  becoming  mafters  of  this  coun- 
try, they  have  not  yet  afcertained  its  exiftence*  The 
unfuccefsfulnefs  of  paft  efforts  hath  redoubled  the  adi- 
vity  of  fanguine  minds  :  fenfible  and  judicious  merchants 
have  chofen  to  limit  themfelves  to  a  commerce  much  mor^ 
important,  which  is  that  of  Haves. 

Thk 
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The   property   which  ftmic  men  have  acquired  over  B  O  0  iC 
others  in  (Juinca,  is  of  very  high  antiquity.     It  is  gc-  i         '    ^ 
neraily  eftablilhed  there^  excepting  in  fome  little  diftridls,  New  com- 
where  liberty  hath  retired  and  concealed  herfelf.    No  pro-  q^i^^^^,  ^ 
prietor,  however,  has  a  right  ta  fell  a  mran  who  is  born  the  flafc 
in  a  ftate  of  fervitude.     He  can  only  difpofe  of  thofe 
(laves  whom  he  gets,  whether  by  war,  in  which  every 
prifoner  is  a  flave'  unlefs  exchanged,  or  in  lieu  of  com* 
penfation  for  fome  injury ;  or  if  he  hath  received  them 
as  a  teillmbny  of  acknowledgment.      This  law,  which 
feems  to  be  made  in  favour  of  one  who  is  born  a  flave, 
to  indulge  him  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  and  of 
his  country,  is  yet  ineffeflual,  fince  the  Europeans  have 
eftablifhed  luxury  on  the  coafts  of  Africa.     It  is  every 
day  eluded  by  concerted  quarrels,  which  two  proprietors 
mutually  diflemble,  in  order  to  be  reciprocally  condemned, 
each  in  his  turn,  to  a  fine,  which  is  paid  inperfons  born 
Haves,  the  difpofal  of  whom  is  allowed  by  the  fan£tion  of 
the  fame  law. 

Corruption,  contrary  to  its  ordinary  progrefs,  hath 
advanced  from  private  perfons  to  princes.  Contentions 
have  been  multiplied  in  order  to  procure  (laves,  as  war 
is  excited  in  Europe  in  order  to  procure  foldicrs.  They 
have  eftablifhed  the  cuftom  of  punifhing  with  flavery  not 
only  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  lives  or  properties  of 
citizens,  but  thofe  alfo  who  were  incapable  of  paying  their 
debts,  and  thofe  who  have  violated  conjugal  faith.  This 
punilhment,  in  procefs  of  time,  was  inflided  for  the  moft 
trivial  mifdemeanors,  after  having  been  at  firft  referved 
only  for  the  greateft  crimes.  They  have  not  ceafed  to 
multiply  prohibitions  of  things  indiiFerent,  in  order  to 
jncreafe  the  revenues  raifed  from  the  fines  by  increafing 
the  number  of  offences.  Injuftice  hath  not  been  con- 
tained within  any  limits  or  reftraints.    At  a  great  diflance 

from 
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BOOK  from  tihc  coaft,  there  are  ehicfe>  who  give  orders  for 
e^ry  thing  Aey  mciet  with  lA  the  villages  around  them, 
to  be  carried  off.  The  childirfl  are  thrown  into  facks  : 
the  men  and  women  are  gagged  to  ftiAe  their  cries.  If 
the  ravagers  arc  Ropped  by  a  fdperior  fcnre,  they  are  con* 
duCted  before  the  pfince,  who  always  difowiw  the  com- 
miffion  he  has  given,  ahd  under  pretence  of  doing 
juftice,  ihftantly  fells  his  agents  to  the  (hips  he  hai 
treated  with. 

Notwithstanding  thefc  infamous'  arts,  the  people 
of  the  coaft  have  found  it  impoffible  to  fupply  the 
demands  of  the  merchants.  It  has  happened  to  them^ 
what  every  nation  muft  experience,  which  cannot  trade 
but  with  Its  nominal  ftock.  Slaves  are  to  the  commerce 
of  Europeans  in  Africa,  what  gold  is  In  the  commerce  we 
carry  on  with  the  new  world.  The  heads  of  the  negroes 
reprefent  the  ftock  of  the  ftare  of  Guinea.  Every  day 
this  ftock  is  carried  off,  and  nothing  is  left  them  but 
articles  of  confumptioA.  Their  capital  gradually  va- 
niflies,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  renewed,  by  reafon  of  the 
fpeedy  confumptions.  Thus  the  trade  for  blacks  would 
long  fince  liave  been  entirely  loft,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coafts  had  not  imparted  their  luxury  to  the  people  of 
the  inland  countries,  from  whom  they  now  draw  the 
greatcft  part  of  the  flaves  that  are  put  into  our  haiids. 
Thus  the  trade  of  the  Europeans,  by  gradual  advances, 
has  almoft  exhaufted  the  only  vendible  commodities  of  this 
nation. 

In  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  this  circumftajice  hath 
raifed  the  price  of  flaves  almoft  to  four  times  above  the 
former  coft :  the  reafon  is  this.  The  payments  they  receive, 
confift  chicfiy  of  the  merchandize  of  theEaft-Indies,  which 
have  doubled  their  value  in  Europe.  A  double  quantity 
of  thefe  goods  muft  be  given  in  Africa.  Thus  the  co- 
lonics 
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lonies  of  America,  where  the  (ale  for  biaeki  is  toncMed,  B  CO  It 
are  loUiged^  to  fuppott  rhefe  Several  augtntntattoiM,  and 
confequendy  to  pay  four  timcB  more  than  thf  y  formerly 
did. 

The  diftant  proprietor,  however,  who  fells  hh  flave, 
receives ^lefs  profit  than  the  perfon  received  fifty  years  ago« 
whoibM  his  flave  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  <^oaft«  The 
profits  intercepted  by  palRng  through  different  hands,  the 
cxpenoes  of  tranfport,.  the  ioip^s,  fometimes  of  three 
piT  ^nt,  that  muft  be  paid  to  thofe  princes  throiigh  whofe 
tetritortes  they  pafs,  fink  the  difference  betwixt  the  firm 
which  the  firft  proprietor  receives,  and  that  w9itch  the 
European  trader  pays.  Thefe  expences  •continually  in^ 
creafe  on  account  xX  the  great  diftances  of  tlie  places 
Vhere  there  are  ftill  flaves  to  be  fold.  The  Aif  t<her  off  this 
firft  iaie  is,  the  greater  wilt  be  the  diiScuMes  atten^ting 
travelKftg.  They  will  become  fiicb,  that  of  the .  fom 
which  the  European  merchant  will  be  able  to  pay,  there 
will  i^main  fo  iittte  to  offer  to  the  firft  feller,  that  he 
will  rather  cboofe  to  keep  his  flave.  Then  ail  trade  of 
this  kind  will  ceaie.  !n  order,  therefore,  to  fupp<at  ic 
cfiedually,  oar  traders  muft  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  and  fdl  in  proportion  to  the  colonies ;  w4iich,  on 
their  part,  not  being  able  to  diipofe  of  their  produce  but 
at  an  enormous  price,  will  no  loriger  fitid  people  to  con-- 
fume  it.'  But  till  that  time  comes,  w4iich  is,  perhaps, 
not  fo  diftant  as  the  colonics  imagine,  rhey  will  quietly 
live  on  the  Uood  and  labours  of  the  negroes.  They  will 
find  navigators  who  wilt  hazard  the  purchaiing  of  them^ 
end  tyrants  who  will  fell  them. 

Slave  merchants  are  united  by  a  mutual  confederacyt 
and  formifi^  a  fpecies  of  caravans,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
or  three  hundred  leagues  they  condu£l  feveral  files  of  thirs- 
ty or  forty  flaves,  all  laden  with  water  and  corn  which 

are 
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B  O  O  K  are  neceflary  to  their  fubfiftcrice  in  thofc  thirfty  defcrts 
through  which  they  pafs.  The  manner  of  fecuring  them 
without  much  incommoding  their  march,  is  ingenioufly 
devifed.  A  fork  of  wood  trom  eight  to  nine  feet  long  is 
put  round  the  neck  of  eaph  flave.  A  pin  of  iron  riveted 
(ecufes  the  fork  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  head  cannot 
dife^gage  itfelf.  The  handle  of  the  fork,  the  wood  of 
which  is  very  heavy,  falls  before  and  fo  embarafles  the 
the  perfon  who  is  tie^  to  it,  that  tho'  he  has  his  arms  and 
legs  free,  he  can  neither  walk,  nor  lift  up  the  fork* 
When  they  get  ready  for  their  march,  they  range  the 
flaves  on  the  fame  line,  and  fup.port  and  tie  the  extremity 
of  each  fork  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  foremoft  flave,  and 
proceed  in  this, manner  from  one  to  another,  up  to  the 
firft,  the  extremity  of  whofe  fork  is  carried  by  one  of  the 
guides*  Few  reftraints  are  impof«yl  that  are  not  felt  by 
the  perfons  who  impofe  them.  In  order  that  thefe  traders 
may  enjoy  the  refrefliment  of  fleep  without  uneafinefs^ 
they  tie  the  arms  6f  every  flave  to  the  tail  of  the  fork 
which  he  carries.  In  this  condition  he  can  neither  run 
away  nor  make  any  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty.  Thefe 
precautions  have  been  found  indifpenfible,  becaufe^  if  the 
flave  can  but  break  his  chain,  he  becomes  free.  The 
public  faith,  which  fecures  to  the  proprietor  the  pofleffiou 
of  his  flave,  and  which  at  all  times  delivers  him  up  into 
his  hands,  is  filent  with  regard  to  a  flave  and  a  trader 
who  exercifes  the  mod  contemptible  of  all  profeflions. 

Grbat  numbers  of  flaves  arrive  together,  efpecially 
when  they  come  from  diflant  countries.  This  arrange, 
ment  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  diminifii  the  expence  which 
is  unavoidable  in  conducing  them.  The  interval  between 
one  voyage  and  another,  which  by  this  fyflem  of  oeconbmy 
is  already  made  too  diflant  may  become  flill  greater  by  par- 
ticular circumfhmccs.  The  mcft  ufual  are  the  rains,  which 
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<!aurc  the  rivers  to  overflow,  and*trade  to  languifli.  The  fca-  BOOK 

•  •         XI 

foil  moft  favourable  to  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, is  from  February  to  September,  and  it  is  from  Septem- 
ber to  March,  that  the  return  of  thefe  flave  traders  pro- 
duces the  greateft  plenty  of  this  traffic  on  the  coafts. 

The  trade  of  the  Europeans  is  carried  on  to  the  fouth  Account  of 

and  north  of  the  Ime.     The  firft  coaft,  known  by  the*^*P'***«» 

'  ^  and  num- 

name  of  Angola,  hath  but  three  ports^  open  indifferently  ner  in 
to  all  nations;  thefe   are   Cabenda,  Loango,  Malemba,  J^^'^^^^ 
and  two,  of  which  the  Portuguefe  are  the  fole  matters,  St*  ii  cairioi) 
Paul  de  Loando,  and  St.  Philip  de  Benguela.     Thefe  la-  ^^* 
titudes   nearly   fupply  one'  third  of  the  blacks  that  are 
carried  to  America,    who  are  neither  the  rooff  intelligent, 
nor  the  moft  laborious,  nor  the  moft  robuft.     The  fecond 
coaft,  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Gold  Coaft, 
has  more  roadb,  but  they  are  not  equally  favourable  to 
commerce.     The  reftraint  which  the  European  forts  haVe 
laid    in   feveral  places,  drives  away  the  dealers  in  flaves. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  much   larger  numbers  at 
Anambou  and  Calbary,  where  bufinefs  is  tranfa£ted  with 
the  utmoft  liberty. 

In  1768  there  where  exported  out  of  Africa  104,100 
flaves.  The  Englilh  have  exported  53,100  for  their 
iflands ;  their  colonifts  on  the  north  continent  carried 
away  6300 ;  the  French  23,500;  the  Dutch  11,300; 
the  Portuguefe  8700 ;  and  the  Danes  1200.  All  thefe 
wretches  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deftination. 
In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  eighth  part  muft: 
have  periflied  in  their  pafTage.  Every  nation  hath  em- 
ployed in  its  colonies  fuch  cultivators  of  land  as  it  hath 
purchafed.  Great-Britain  only  has  ceded  four  thoufand 
of  them  to  the  Spaniards,  and  fmuggled  about  three 
thoufand  in  the  French  fettlements. 

It 
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B-OOK  It  woukl  be  a  very  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that 
Annierica  regularly  receives  the  fame  number  of  negroes. 
Not  to  n&ention  the  confiderable  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  expeditions  to  Guinea,  on  account  of  the  war^ 
the  arrangements  of  the  laft  peace  have  occafioned  new 
lands  to  he  cultivated,  which  required  extroardinary  fup- 
plies.  The  number  of  men  mufi  be  reduced  to  fixty 
thouiand,  of  which  the  African  coafts  are  deprived  every 
year.  SuppoAng  that  each  of  thefe  (laves  cofts  on  the 
fpot  three  hundred  livres,ftc;)  thofe  barbarous  regions  re-* 
ceive  ei^teen  millions  (x)  for  fo  horrid  a  facrifice. 

The  French  merchant  will  exclaim,  we  doubt  not, 
on  the  price  to  which  flaves  are  here  reduced.  No  ot\fi 
is  ignorant  that  he  purchafes  them  much  dearer  i  but  it  is 
likewife  known  that  the  Englifb  and  the  Dutch  buy  them 
up  at  a  better  price,  becaufe  they  are  not  reduced  by  the 
infufficiency  of  their  Afiatic  commerce  and  the  imper- 
fedion  of  certain  manufactures  proper  to  the  African 
trade,  to  pay,  as  the  French  merchant  does,  for  a  com- 
miffion,  freight,  infurance,  in  order  to  draw  from  foreign 
ports,  certain  merchandife,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  do 
without.  The  Portuguefe  have  ftill  another  advantage 
over  thefe  nations.  They  carry  on  their  expeditions  from 
Brafil ;  and  their  exchanges  are  generally  made  with  the  ' 
tobacco  and  |;>randy  of  their  country  ;  and  they  maintain 
an  exdufive  trade  on  the  coafts,  which  are  two  hundred 
leagues  long,  and  forty  broad. 

Excepting  the  Portuguefe,  all  nations  pay  for  fl^ives 
with  the  fame  merchandife.  Thefe  are  fabres,  firelocks, 
gun-powder,  iron,  brandy,,  hardware^  woollen  ftufis,  ef- 
peciallji  £aft«India  cottons,  or  thofe  which  are  wrought 
ia  Europe,  and  coloured  in  the  fame  manner*  The 
people  north  of  the  line  have  adopted,  infiead  of  money, 

little 
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lietle  white  fliells^  whkh  we  impott  among  tliQmfFeo(B<> OK 
the  Maldives.  South  of  the  Une,  the  European  trade 
is  without  this  objed  of  exchange,  ^  There  fixuiU  piece9 
of  ftraw  ftuiF,  eighteen  incbcis  long^  and  tweKre  broody 
supc  ufed  as.  marks-  of  value.  This  real  mask  is  ooly  thm 
fortieth  part  of  aa  ideal  value,  which  they  call  piu0. 

This  word,  frona  the  ciiCie  we  have  frequented  Africa^ 
is  become  the  numerical  tevffi  of  all  things  that  bear  the 
gccateft  value.  The  pcice  of  each  fpccies  of  merchan- 
dife  that  we  import  there,  is  invariably  fixed  under  the 
denomination  of  one^  two,,  three  or  moje  pieced*.  Each 
piece,  in  ks.  original  value,  is  nearly  wofth  a  piftole,  and 
fOf  fome  time  paft,  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix  pieces  have 
been  given  for  a  n^gfo,  all  ta\e&  included.  The  greateft 
of  them  is  the  fee  that  muft  be  given  to  the  fa£lor,  who 
always  mediates  between  the  vender  and  the  purcha(iir» 
whom  it  is  of  confequence  to  make  a  friend  of^  and  who 
ift  become  fo  much  the  greater,  as  the  competition  be- 
tween the  Europeans  has  increafed,  and  the  want  of 
flaves  has  made  him  fenfible  of  his  importance.  Ano- 
ther tax,  which  though  afked  under  the  name  of  a  pre- 
ient»  is  no  lefs  an  extorted  tribute,  is,  that  which  mutk 
be  paid  to  the  prince  and  his  chief  officers,  for  the  liberty 
of  trading.  The  fum  is  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
vefTel,  and  it  may  be  valued  at  three  ferant. 

Thi  European  nations  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  Are  forts 
was  conducive  to  the  utility  of  their  commorce,  to  form  P^^^^^ry 

'  in  order  t© 

feltlem«iK9  on  the  coafl  of  Africa.  The  Portuguefe,  procure. 
who  iurft  traverfed  thefe  immenfe  regions,  left  every  "*^"^  * 
whese  the  mark»  of  their  ambition,  rather  than  of  their 
wifdoAv*  The  weak  and  numberleb  colonies  which  they 
poured  'm,  foiMt  forgot  a  country,  which  had  itfelf  for- 
gotten them.  In  time,  there  remained  of  thefe  great 
Gosquefis  nothing  but  that   vafl  fpace   which  extends 

flora 
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BOOK  from  Zara  to  cape  Negro>  from  whence  Brafil  ftjU  <lraws 
M  Its  flaves.  They  have  preferved  too  fome  ifles  of  Jittle 
confequenco.  .  Thofe  which  are  fituated  at  the  weft  of 
Cape  de  Verd,  produce  fait,  feed  cattle,  and  ferve  as  a 
place  of  rcfrefliment  for  veflels  going  to  the  £afi-I^dies. 
Prince's  Ifland,  and  St.Thomas,  which  are  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulph  of  Gabon,  fupply  navigators  with  freih  pro- 
visions, who,  after  leaving  the  gold  coaft,  fail  to  Aii^- 
rica.  They  are  both  totally  difregardcd  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

Though  Portugal,  even  in  the  earlieft  time^,  derived 
but  very  moderate  advantages  from  the  coafts  of  Africa, 
it  was  yet  fo  jealous  of  the  fovereignty  which  it  exercifed 
there,  in  virtue  of  its  difcQvery,  that  it  thought  ho  nj^- 
tion  had  aright  to  approach  them.  The  £ngli(b,  who  fySt 
ventured  to  queftion  the  right  of  thefe  pretenfions.  ^bout 
the  year  i553»  fuftained  the  alFront  of  hsiying,  theif  vef* 
feU  feized.  A  national  war  immediately  ^fued»,afid 
the  fuperiority  of  arms  put  a  final  period  Co  this  tyraoof • 
In  procefs  of  time,  tbeexclufive  companies  of  J^ngltod, 
who  had  embarked  in  this  trade,  fucceflively  formed  fa^^^O* 
ries  without  number,  of  which  that  of  cape  Corfc^  fi* 
tuated  on  the  gold  coaft,  and  that  of  James,  placed  in  9jn 
ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ga(nb>a„  were  for 
a  confiderable  time  the  principal ,  and ,  th^  mpft  ufefgl. 
Though  many  of  them  had  been  abandon^d>  there. ftiU 
remained  fixteen,  yrhen  the  parliainei^t^  xou^i,  j^y,  (bP 
public  clamour,  determined  in  1752%  ^0  .pi|.^  4  ftqp.  |p 
this  monopoly.  The  natiop  purchafed  of  the  propi|;iet9i:s 
all  thefe  fortified  magazines,  for  the  iuv^  of  x>5^3,i98 
livres,  i^io\s^{y)  where  there  were  no  jnqfe  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  meti.  Theexpence  of  maintaiQii^  tbpiU 
amounts  annually  to  abput  292,500  livres. (xj  , 

The 
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can  trade,  when  the  Dutch^  in  1637,  undertook  to 
fhare  it  with  them.  The  'war  they  were  carrying  on 
againft  Spain,  authorifed  them  to  attack  the  Portugu^fe 
fettlements  in  Guinea  ;  and  they  made  themfelves  roafters 
of  moft  of  them  in  a  rery  (hort  time.  The  treaty  of 
1641,  fccured  the  property  of  them  to  the  repuMic.  This 
ftate,  pretending  to  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  the  firft 
pofieflbr,  intended  to  exclude  her  rival  from  thefe  lati- 
tudes, and  ceafed  not  to  mokft  her  till  the  peace  of  Breda. 
Of  all  thefe  conquefts,  that  of  fort  Mina,  on  the  gold 
coaft,  was  found  the  moft  important.  It  had  been  built 
in  1452,-  by  the  Portuguese,  who  had  enriched  its  terri- 
tory by  planting  fugar-canes,  maize,  dii&rent  kinds  of 
excellent  fruits,  and  had  fupplied  it  with  a  number  of 
tffeful  animals,  .which  they  had  imported  thither.  They 
drew  from  thence  much  gold  and  fome  flaves.  This  fet- 
dement  did  not  degenerate  in  the  hands  of  the  <  Hol- 
landers, who  made  it  the  center  of  all  the  faAories  they 
had  acquiied,  and  of  aU  the  bufii^eA  they  carried  on  in 
Afi^ica. 

The  profperityof  the  Dutch,  In  this  part  of  the 
world,  was  at  its  height,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
Lewis  the  XlVth.  This  prince,  who  afpired  after  uni- 
verial  glory,  fetzed  an  opportunity  offered  him  by  the 
war  of  16729  of  extending  tbe  terror  which  his  flag  car- 
ried with  It  on  an  tbe  feas^  even  to  the  borders  of  Africa. 
He  took  from  the  Dutch  the  forts  of  Arguln  and  Porten- 
dic,  which  were  at  that  time  the  general  market  for  gum. 
His  (ubjefU  afterwards  eftablifhed  on  the  coafl  feveral 
pofts  which' were  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  either  be- 
caufe  they  were  injudicioufly  chofen,  or  becaufe  they 
^knnted  ftrength  to  maintain  them.  Since  the  time  that 
France,  by  a  ferics  of  errors  and  misfortunes^  hath 
*  W)!,.  III.  L  found 
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BOOK  foiind  herfclf  under  a  ti€ceffity  of  giving  up  Senegal  to 
^''  the  EngKft  by  the  laft  tteaCf ,  fhe  hKth  noching  now  re^ 
maintng  but  the  fadory  of  Juida,  and  the  ifland  of  Go- 
rec,  where ^here  is  not>  nor  eVtt  will  be  any  trade.  Some 
years  ago^  a  fetdement  that  would  have  been  of  advan-> 
tage  to  Anambou,  began  to  be  formed^  when  the  worlc- 
men  were  driven  away  by  cannon«ihot  fired  in  a  time  of 
fail  peace,  by  the  ihips  of  Giteat  Britain.  An  able  mer-' 
chaqt,  who  waa  tb^n  at  London,  at  the  news  of  thi# 
outrage,  exprefied  his  aftonifliment  at  a  coimIu A  A>  klH 
prudent.  &V,  finid  a  minifter  to  him^  who  was  in  g^eat 
favour  with  this  intriligent  people,  if  vM  vmnHhijufi 
to  tbt  Fftnth^  «v  Jh^idi  n9i  ixifi  thirty  years  Ungir. 

Ths  Danecs  ^ho  fettled  in  Africa  a  Ktde  after  thr 
middle  of  the  laft  '  century^  and  ^ho  purcbafed  of  the 
king  of  Aqoambo  the  tvi^o  forti  of  Fredctfiakbus^  tiliid 
Chriftianburg^  iituated  on  dfc  golden^  coaft  near  earii 
othet,  never  experienced  a  Cmilar  treatment.  Thef 
owed  the  tranquility  whic^b  th^y  enj^ydd  t»  the  ijafigoi^' 
ficancy  of  the  trade  thejf  carried  dp.  It  wa$Jft io  JoW  ft 
ftate,  that  they  only  fitted  out -a  fingle  ve0el  eve^  two 
or  three  years.  This  trade  hath  been  extended  for  fosic 
time  ^i&y  but  it  is  ilill  &r  ifrom  being  .confiderable* 

If  we  except  the  Portuguefe,  all  the  European 'natioiia 
fubjeded  their  African  tra^de  to  cxclufiye  charters^..  Thje. 
companies  in  pofTeffion  of  thi$.  monopoly,  the.errors  o£ 
which  all  governmeots  .at  laft  have  felt  aod  put  a  fti)p^6». 
fortified  their  factories,  ^  both  in:  order  to  drive-  aws^ 
ftrangers,  and  to  oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  iione  but 
themfelves.  When  the  diftri^ts,  in  which  thefe  f<u^ 
were  ereSed,  had  no  more  flaves  to  deliver  trade  Ian* 
guilhed,  beoaufe  the  people  in  the  inland  countries 
preferred  the  conveying  their  flaves  into  free  ports^ 
where  they  might  chufe  the  purchafcrs.    Thus  the  fa£lo- 

lies. 
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riesj  vrhich  had  been  of  fuch  utllicy  when  the  coaft  WAS  BOOK 
populous)  are  no  longer  &>  valuable,  finoe  the-  iiiEtors  Qf^^     ^'    m 
tfacm  are  obliged  to  make  long  voyages,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  purcbafe*    The  adyaatage  of  tbef&eftabli/li- 
meats  was  loft^  when  the  objed  of  their  consoerce  was 
exhaoftcd. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  flaves  naturally  points  outlntheflavc 
the  neceffity  of  employing  fmall  ihips  for  carrying  themy^^ir^],  ^^ 
offl     At  ^  time  when  a  fmall  territory,  adjacent  to  the  Preferable 
coaft,  lurniflied  in  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks,  a  whole  on^.^^ 
cargo,  it  was  prudent  to  employ  large  veficls,  becaufe 
thetB  was  a  pofibility  of  underftanding,  looking  after, 
and  comfohing  the  flaves,  who  all  fpoke  the  fame  Ian* 
gnage:    Now  Ihat  each  flnp  ctn  fcarce  procure  iixty  or 
eighty  flaves  a  month,  brought  from  the  dtftance  of  two 
or  three  trandred  leagues,  exhaufted  by  the   &tigues  of 
along  journey ,' embarked  to  regain  five  or  fix  months 
in  fight  of  their  country,  having  all  different  idioms, 
uncertain  of  the  defliny  that  awaits  them,  ftruck  with 
tlieprepofiMbMi  that  die  Europeans  eat  them  and  tirink 
theit  Mo^';  tkcir -elrtrtme  unetfinefs  alone  kiHs  them,  or 
'oc^ifions  difordm  which  become  contagious  by  the  im« 
poffiWUcy^^f  feparating  the  lick  from  the  healthy.    A 
AmU  ftipdeftined  to  carry  two  or  three  hundred  negroes, 
\fftnt%M^^i  the  flioft  ftay  it  ttakes  on  tiie  coaft,  avoids 
liatf  th^  ^cdideilts  and  lolTes  which  a  fliip  capable  tf  hold- 
ing fM  «r  ftk  hundred  flaves  is  expeifed  to.    Thus*  the 
Efl^fll',' wholkaVe  eixtended  this  commerce  as  far  as  pof* 
fible,  have  adopted  the  cuftotn  of  lending  only  veflels  of 
tA'hunA^  and  twttty,  or  an  hundred  and  thtity  «ons  * 

,into  riie  iete  whtck  extend  from  Senegal  to  the  met 
Volta,  "^and  to  fit  out  veflels  a  little  larger  only  for  Col-  • 

bar,  where  the  trade  is  mone  briik,  and  where  they  make 
Ibeir  principal  cargoes.    The  Fnench  •  an  the  only  people 

L  z  who 
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BOOK  who  obftinately  adhere  to  the  old  nnode.  The  town 
of  Nantes,  however,  which  alone  carries  on  as  much 
trade  as  all  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  together,  be- 
gUis  10  get  rid  of  its  prejudices.  It  will  undoubtedly  en- 
tirely rclinqjuifli  them ;  and  all  the  merchants  who  con- 
i\x£\  the  fame  trade  on  their  own  bottoms,  will  follow; 
it^.  ei^ample. 

There  arc       Therb  are   abufcs  of  the   utmoft  confequence,  to  be 

fegfoiis       refornv^d  in  tjiis  voyage,   which  is  naturally   unhealthy.  • 

more  <^''       rJ,      ^      ' ,  .      .  ,      "  ' 

left  favo«- Thofe   who  engage  in  it   commonly  fall  into  two  great 

^^^^^?l*^^roiftakes.  Dupes  to  a  mercenary  difpo^tion,  the  priva- 
teers pay  more  regard  to  the  port  than  to  the  difpatch  of 
their  vefTels,  a  circi^mibiiice  which  neceflarily  prolongs 
the  voyage,  which  every  thing  fhpuld  induce  them  to 
ihorten  as  much  as  po^ible.  Another  inconvenience  ftill 
piore  dangerous,  is,  the  cuftom  they  have  of  failing  from 
Europe  at  all  times  j  though  the  regularity  of  the  winds 
and.the  currents  hath  determined  the  moft  proper  feafon 
for  arriving  at  thefe  latitudes. 

This  bad  praiSlicc  hath  given  rife  to  the  diftindlioh 
of  the  great  and  little  voyage.  The  little  voyage  is  the 
^raighteft  and  the  fhorteft.  It  is  no  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  leagues  to  the  moft  diftant  ports  vvh^re  there  are 
flaves.  It  may  be  performed  in  thirty-five  or  forty  days, 
from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber; becaufe,  from  .the  time  of  fetting  out  to  the  time 
of  arrival,  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  favourable. 
It  is  very  poffible  to  attempt  it  in  Deizember,  January  and 
February,  but  with  Icfs  fccurity  and  fucccfs. 

Sailing  is  no  longer  praflicablc  in  thefe  htitpdes, 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to.  the  end-  of  Auguft. 
Oiic  would  have  continually  to  flruggle  jgainft  the  vio- 
lent currents  which  run  northward,  and  againft  the  foutb- 
caft  wind,   which  conftandy  blows.    Experience    has 

taught 
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taught  navigators,  that  during  this  fdafon,  they  mud  BOOK 
keep  at  a  diftance  from  ihc  fliore,  get  int6  the  cpen  fea, 
fail  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  twehty-fix  or  twenty- <^ghf 
degrees  betwixt  Africa  and  Brafil,  and  afterwards  diaw' 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  Guiirtea,  in  order  td  lan^ 
at  an  hundred  and  fifty  6r  two  hundred  leagues  to  wind- 
ward of  tbc  port  where  they  arc  to  difembark.  This 
rotite  is  two  t|ioufand  five  hundred  league's,  and  Requires 
ninety  or  an  hundred  days  fail.         ' 

This  great  route,  independent  of  its  length,  de- 
prives them  of  the  moft  favourable  time  for  trade  and 
for  returning.  The  fliips  meet  with  calms,  are  thwarted 
by  winds,  and  carried  away  by  currents ;  water  fails 
them,  the  provifions  are  fpoiled,  and  the  (laves  are  feized 
with  the  fcurvy.  Other  calanriities,  not  Icfs  fatal,  often 
increafe  the  danger  that  attends  this  expedition.  The 
negroes,  to  the  north  of  the  Line,  are  fubje£l  to  the 
fma!l-pox,  which,  by  a  Angularity  very  diftreffing,  feldom 
breaks  out  among  this  people  till  after  the  age  of  four- 
teen. If  this  contagion  afFeSs  a  {hip  which  is  at  her 
moorings,  there  are  fevcral  known  methods  to  leffen 
ks  violence.  But  a  {hip  attacked  by  this  diftemper,  that 
is  on  its  way  to  America,  often  lofes  the  whole  cargo  of 
fliaves.  Thole  who  are  born  to  the  fouth  of  the  Line, 
avoid  this  difeafe  by  another,  *  which  is  a  kind  of  virulent 
ulcer,  whofe  malignity  is  more  violent  and  more  irritable 
onthefea,  and  which  is  never  radically  cured.  Phy{i- 
'  cians  ought,  perhaps,  'to  obfervc  this  double  effe<£l  of  the 
fmall-pox  among  the  negroes,  which  is,  that  it  favours 
thofe  who  are  born  beyond  the  Equator,  and  never  at- 
tacks the  others  in  their  infancy.  The  number  and  va- 
tvtty  of  effefts  fometimes  afford  eccafion  for  the  in- 
Trftigation  of  the  caufes  of  dtforders,  and  for  the.  difco- 
very  of  remedies  proper  for  them. 

L  3  Though 
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BOOK  Thouoh  all  the  littions,  concerned  in  the  African 
trade^  are  equally  interefted  in  preferying  the  flave«  in 
riieir  paflage»  they)  dg  not  all  attend  to  it  alike.  Tbey 
all  feed  them  with  bean»,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  p( 
Ace  i  but  tbey  differ  in  otiher  refpe&s  ja  tbeir  rnannct  of 
treating  them* 

The  Englilh,  Dvtch  and  Danes  keep  the  men  conw 
ftantly  in  ifonS)  zrvA  frequently  hand^-c^  the  women ; 
the  fmall  number  of  hands  chey  faaveoo  board  their  fliipa 
X obliges  them  to  thta  feverity.  The  French,  who  have 
greater  numbers  of  men,  allow  them  more  liberty  ;  thceo 
6r  four  days  after  tbeir  departure  they  take  off  all  their 
fetters.  Both  nations,  efpecially  the  £ngii£h,  are  too 
itiegTigeiit  with  regard  to  the  intei^otirie  between  timr 
£iilors  with  the  women  flaYes.  The  effe^  of  this  ocea^ 
fion  the  death  of  three^fourtbs  of  thofe  whom  the 
Guinea  voyage  deftroys  eVcry  year.  None,  but  the  Poc- 
tuguefe,  during  their  pafiage,  are  fecured  againft  revolta 
and  otfaer  calamities.  This  advantage  ift  a  confequence 
of  the  care  they  uke  to  man  tbeir  vefieU  pnly  with  ne. 
groes^  to  whom  they  hare  given  tbeir  freodom.  I'be 
flaves  encouraged  by  the  difcourfe  and  condition  of  their 
countrymeni  form  a  tolerably  favourable  idea  of  the  d&- 
fiiny  that  awaitis  them.  .  1  he  quietnefii  ot  tbeir  beba-* 
viour  induces  the  Portuguefe  to  gran(  the  tVToi  tsxes  the 
happtaefs  of  living  togethef :  sa  indulgencei^  whicfa^  if 
allowed  in  other  vei]eb,  would  be  prod^ive  of  th9 
greaceft  ineonveoieneeSk 

It  18  a  genepaHy  received  opiwieii,  diat  ebe  bladn,^ 
who  are  brought  from  America,  zrt  now  fold  at  a  higher 
price  than  they  were  formerly.  This  is  a  miftake,  ari- 
fing  from  this  circumftance^  that  the  purchafer  pays  at«. 
tentton  only  to  the  Aumber  of  thofe  arbitrary  marks  of . 
value  which  he  gives,  iAftead  of  rcdcontng  the  qiwmitv 

of 
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ijf  thofe  fcomoKxIitiefi  lie  drfivefs  in  «icdhaf|ge.  This-^OOK 
pTdpertbn,  whidi  w  th«  only  «xaA  on«,  will  mak«  him^i  '  j 
ienfMe  chat  the  prke  of  negroei^  hath  not  advanced  ^ 
£nce  they  are  purchafed  mth  the  fame  <iaantity  of  thofe 
commcxfr^ie^  as^tbey  were  Ih  the^arlieft  times,  k  is  the 
vatue  of  money  that  hath  changed,  and  not  that  of  the 
unhappy  flave. 

}/iu.  nadooB  do  not  feU  diek  flavas  in  the  ia«ie  way.  Manner  of 
^be  £ngKflioian,  wbo  4iaoh  prontifououfly  bou^i;  up  nave"^;„  ^ 
"whatever  pMfented  k6M  ki  die  general  4iiafket,  iidib  lits  Amevka. 
^Dargo  lyy  mdsolafale.    A  £ngk  mercbattt  buys  it  entire  ; 
and  1^  friaiiters  pilrcei  it  out.    What  ^^  do  4iot  like  is 
^ntdnto  foreign  cdloniei,  either  }yy  fmufgling,  or  with 
^miffien,    Thp  chcapneis  of  a^  negro  is  a  greater  ob- 
jt&  to  the  iHiyar  -to  induce  him  to  purchafe,  than  the 
'^doefs  of  bis  eonftitution  is  xo  deter  him  from  it.   They 
^11  one  day  b^  convinced  of  the  abf^rdity  of  fiu;h  a 
<}ond|iA. 

'The  Portnguef^,  Dutch,  Frendi  and  Danes,  who 
*have  no  way  of  difpofing  of  the  decayed  and  weakly 
ilayes,  nerer  charge  tbemfelves  with  them  in  GuHiea. 
They  alt  divide  ther  cargoes,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  proprietor^  of  plantations.  The  bargain  is  made 
in  ready  money,  or  for  credit,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftanres.  When  the  term  -is  fixed  for  eighteen  months, 
as  it  happens  but  too  often  in  the  French  colofries,  the 
•negro's  labour  mtift  by  that  vtima  .have  brought  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  paid  for  binK  if  that  does  not  always 
fliappeii,  it  i#  owing  -to  particular  reafons,  the  detail  of 
^wfaicb  would  be  (uperfluous. 

Jk  America  -it  is  generally  believed  and  aflcrted,  that  Wretched 
-die  Africans  are  equally  incapable  of  reafon  and  of  vir-  ^£^^^jj^^°^ 
tue.    The  following  wdl-autherificatcd  faft  will  enable  iiavw. 
us  to  jndge  of  this  opinion. 

L  4  An 
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BOOK  An  iE^glifli  ihip  that  traded  in  Guinea  In  IJSZ,  wu 
obliged  to  leave  the  furgcon  behiAd  tbenn  vfhote  hi4 
fiate  of  health  did  oot^  permit  him  to  continue  at  :ieai^.: 
Murray  was  then  endp^vouring  to  recover  his  healtt^ 
when  a  Dutch  veflcl  drew  near  the  coaft«  put  the  blacky 
m  irons,  whom  cunofity  had  brought  to  the  (bore^  and 
inftantly  failed  oiF  with  their  booty. 

Thoss  who  interefted  thomfelves  for  .ihefe  lualiappy 
people,  incenfed  at  ib  hafe  a  treachery,  inftantly ,  xan .  to 
Cudjoc,  who  flopped  thetn  at  bi$  door,  wi^  afk^d  tbena 
what  they  were  in  iearch  of.     Tt^  white  marfj,'  whg  k  wiib 
youy  replied  they,  whajhouldbe  put  ta  (hatb^  bicui^c  hjf 
brethren  have  carried  eff  ours^    Tbi  Eii^$p0ant^  anfwef^ 
the  generous  hoft,  wh$  have  carried^  Qff  ear  c^untrymp^ 
are  barbarians  \  kill  them^  whenever  ypu  can  find  ibenh    BnU 
be  who  ledges  with  me  is  a  ga^d  many  be  i$,  my  friend  y  my 
houfe  is  hisfartrefs  -y  I  am  his  fildier^  and  I  will  jdef end  kivi*. 
Before  you  can  get  at  kim^  you  fhall  pafi  over  my  iodf,.    0 
myfriendiy  whatjuft  man  would  ever  e^ter  ny  doers ^  ^f  I, 
badfuffered  my  habitation  to  be  Jlained  with, the  bloo^  of  an ^ 
innocent  man  ?    This  difcourfe  appea&d  the  xigp  of  the 
blacks:    they  retired  aihamed  of  the  dcQgn  that  k)^^. 
brought  them  there  ^  and  fome  day^  afteracknowjedged , 
to  Murray  himfelf,  how  happy  they  were  that  X\\!ey  had.  ao^ 
committed  a  crime,  >yhlcb  would  have  occafion^thfi^. 
perpetual  rcmorfc,  ,  .    ,  i  .  .    .     i 

This  event  renders  k(  probable^  tbat  ,thc  >  fif  A  imprafr 
fions  which  the  Africans  receive  in. the  A<;Wi. worlds 'don 
termine  them  either  ,to  good  ov  l)«4.a£tiqQS. ./  fijqpca|bBd 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  obffrvation :  tholb 
who  fall  to  the .  Ibare  of,  an  hurennei.maftcr,  willingly 
efpoufe  his  intereiU,  Tbcy  infenfibly  ^dopt  the  fpirit:aiid 
manners  of  the  place  where  they  are  iixe4«  This  atfiaob^. 
ment  is  fometime^  exalted  t\%n  into  l^ieifm.    A  Pi^r^ 

gucfQ 
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gueft  ^lave,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  having  learnt  BOOK 
that  Ms  old  mafter  had  been  uken  up  for  an  aflaffination, 
came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and  acknowledged  himfelf 
guWfy  6(  the  fz6\  ;  let  himfelf  be  put  in  prifon  io  lieu 
of  hismafl^^  brought  falfe,  thbugh  judiciaiy  proofs  of 
his  pretended  crime,  and  fuffered  death  inftead  of, the 
guilty  perfon.  Anions  of  a  lefs  heroical  nature,  though 
not  imeonnitKiti,'have  touched  the  hearts  of  feme  colonifl^. 
Several-  would  •  readily  fay  as  i^ir  William  Gooch,  go- 
vernt^f  of  Virginia,  when  he  was  blamed  for  returning  the 
falutation  of  a  black:  1  jhould  h$  very  forry  that  a  flrot 

Jhouldbe  m^fe  polite  than  myjiif, 

♦ 

BtJT  there  are  barbarians,  who  looking  upon  pity  as  a 
wes^nefs,  are  delighted  with  holding  the  rod  of  tyranny 
silwa;^  over  the  head  of  their  dependents.  Thanks 
be  to  heaven,  they  receKe  their  punishment  in  the 
negligence,  infidelity,  detertion,  and  fuicide  of  the  der 
plorable  viiftims  of  their  infaciable  avarice.  One  fome- 
times  fees  thefe  wretches,  thofe  of  Mina  efpecially,  boldly 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  under  the  firm  perfuafion,  that 
they  Ihall  immediately  after  death  rife  again  in  their  own 
country,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
A  vindiStve  fpirit  furnifhes  others  with  refources  ftill 
more  fatal/  InftruSed  from  their  infancy  in  the  arts  of 
poi(9i)t,  which  grow,  as  it  were,  under  their  hands,  they 
employ  them  in  the  de{lru£lion  of  the  cattle,  the  horfes, 
the  mules,  the- cl>itipamons  of  their  flavery,  and  of  e  very- 
living  lhihg<emptd|fed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of 
their  oppiisfibrs.  in  order  to  rcmpve  from  thcmfelvcs  all 
fufpiciotiP,  they  firft  exercifc  their  cruelties  on  their  wives, 
their  ^ildren,  their  nriftrefies,  and  on  every  thing  that 
is  ddareft  to  them.  In  this  dreadful  purpofe,  that  can 
only  be  the  refuHt  ofdefpair,  they  take  the  double  plea- 
sure of  delivering  their  fpecies  from  a  yoke  more  dread* 

ful 
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B  to  0  K  fiil  tfcan  death,  and  of  kaying  their  ^rant  in  a  wretdied 
ftate  of  mifery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  condition. 
The  fear  of  punifliment  does  not  check  them.  They 
are  fcarce  ever  known  to  have  any  kind  of  forefigbt ;  and 
they  arc,  ^icreover,  certain  of  c()ncealing  their  crimes', 
being  proof  againft  tortures.     By  means  of  one  of  thofe 

inexpTicable  contriididions  of  the  human  heart,  though 
conimon  to  all  people,  whether  civilixed  or  not,  negroes 
though  naturally  cowards,  give  many  proofs  of  an  un« 
fiiaken  firmnefs  of  (but.  The  fame  organifation  which 
fttbjet^  them  to  fervitude,  from  the  indolence  of  their 
mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  their  fibres,  ihfpires  them 
with  vigour  and  unparalleled  refolution  for  extraordinary 
adtions.  They  are  poltroons  all  their  iife->ttme  and  heroes 
for  an  inftant.  One  of  thefe  wretches  has  isven  known 
to  cut  his  wrift  off  with  the  ftroke  of  an  hatchet,  Tatber 
than  purchafe  his  liberty,  by  fubmitting  to  the  vfle  offioe 
of  an  executioner. 

NoTHiKG,  however,  is  more  miferable  than  the  con- 
dition of  a  Mack,  throughout  the  whole  American  Archi- 
pelago. A  narrow,  unwholefome  hut,  without  any  con- 
veniences, fervcs  him  for  a  dwelling.  His  bed  is  a  hur- 
dle, fitter  to  put  his  body  in  pain  than  to  afford  it  any 
eafe.  Some  earthen  pots,  and  a  few  wooden  diihes,  are 
his  furniture.  The  coarfe  linen  which  covers  part  of  his 
/body,  neither  fecures  him  from  the  infupporfable  heats 
of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the  night.  The 
food  he  is  fupplied  with,  is  caflTava,  fah  beef,  cod,  fruits 
and  roots,  which  are  fcarce  able  to  fupport  his  miferable 
exiflence.  Bereavefl  of  every  thing,  he  is  condemned  to 
a  perpetual  drudgery  in  a  burning  climate,  conftantly  ua^^ 
der  the  rod  of  an  unfeeling  maftcr. 

The  condition  of  thefe  flaves,  though  every  where  de- 
plorable, is  fomething  different  in  the  colonies.    Thofe 

who 
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vbo  have  very  extenfive  Skates,  geoeratty  give  th^m  a  B  O  0 1ft 
poition  of  land,  to  fuppiy  them  with  the  i>dce£&rie«  of 
Hie.  They  are  allowed  to  tmploj  a  fmrt  of  the  fttiKlay 
in  cuicivadug  it,  and^  the  few  moments  ttiat  on  otheif 
da^s  they  fpare  from  tke  time  allotted  hr  thetr  itieals.  Iil 
A^  faoller  iflaiub,  the  bologuft  himfeif  ArrPHlhe^  thek 
food,  the  greateil  part  of  which  hi4h  croflfed  Vhe  fefts^ 
Ignoranoe,  avarice,  or  poveity^  have  introduced  into  feme 
colonics,  a  method  of  providing  for  the  fubOfi^hce  of  tie* 
gioes,  ^ually  deftruSive  both  td  the  men  and  the  p!aii- 
lation.  Tkej  allow  them  on  faturddy,  or  feme  other 
day,  to  work  in  the  neighbouring  plant(l^6A9,  or  tA 
plunder  them,  in  order  to  procure  a  maiiHei^afice  for  the 
foft  of  the  ifreek. 

Bt«iDXs  thcfe  differences  arifing  from  the  particular 
fituatton  of  the  fcttlemcnts  in  the  American  iflands,  each 
European  nation  hath  a  manner  of  treating  flaves  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf.  The  Spaniards  make  rhem  the  companions 
of  their  indolence ;  the  Portugxiefe,  the  inftrutncnts  of 
their  debaucheries  5  the  Dutch,  the  viflims  of  their  ax^a-* 
tice  I  the  Englifli,  whoe^fily  derive  their  fubfiftence  from 
diieir  eftates  ert  the  northern  continent,  are  lefs  attentive 
to  the  manageriKnt  of  them  than  any  other  nations.  If 
they  never  promote  i-htermarriages  amoi>g  the  blacks,  they 
yet  receive  wkh  klndnefs,  as  the  gifts  of  nature^  tkoit 
children  that  are  th^  produce  of  Icfs  reflrsined  oannec- 
tiana,  and  feldom  exa6i  from  the  fathers  or  mothers  a 
toil  or  a  tribute  above  their  ftrcngth.  Slaves,  by  theni» 
are  confidered  merely  as  natural  produdions,  which  ought 
neither  to  be  ufed,  nor' deftroyed  without  neccfiity;  but 
rhey  never  treat  ihesti  with  familiarity  ;  they  never  frnHe 
upon  them,  nor  fpeak  to  them.  Ose  would  think  they  were 
afraid  of  letting  them  fufped,  that  nature  could  have  givca 
.imy  one  mark  of  refemblance  betwixt  tbens  fl^d  their 

flaves. 
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^  Sr^  ^  flaves.  This  makes  them  hate  the  Englifli.  The  French, 
lefs  haughty,  lefs  difdainful,  confider  the  Africans  as  a 
ijpecies  of  moral  beings ;  and  thefe  unhappy  men,  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  honour  of  feeing. them felves  almoft  treated  like 
rifttional  creatures,  fcem  to  forget  that  their  maimer  is  im- 
patient of  making  his  fortune,  that  he  always  overworks 
them,  and  fi^equently  lets  them  want  fubfiflance. 

HThe  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alfo  fome  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  the  negroes  of  America. 
The  protefl^nts,  who  are  not  actuated  by  a  defire  of 
making  profelytes,  fufFer  them  to  live  in  Mohammedatirfm, 
or  in  that  idolatry  in  which  they  were  born,  under  a  pre* 
tence,  that  it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  keep  bntbten  In 
Chrjfi  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  The  catholics  think  themfcl ves 
obliged  to  give  them  fome  inftru&ion,  and  to  baptize 
them ;  but  their  charity  extends  no  further  than  the  bare 
ceremonies  of  a  baptifm,  which  is  wholly  ufclefs  and  un- 
iieceUary  to  men  who*  dread  not  the  pains  of  hell,  to 
which,  as  they  fay,  they  are  accuftomcd  in  this  life.    " 

Eevrt  thing  renders  them  infenfible  to  the  dread  of 
future  punifhment,  both  the  torments  of  their  flavery  and 
the' diforders  to  which  they  are  liable  in  America.  They 
are  particularly  fubjedl  to  two  difeafes,  the  yaws,  and  a 
complaint  that  afFe&s  their  ftomach.  The  firft  tS^Gt  of 
this  lad  diforder  is,  to  turn  their  fk!n  and  complexion 
to  an  olive  colour.  Their  tongue  becomes  white,  and 
they  are  opprefTed  with  fuch  a  fleep  that  they  cannot  re- 
fift:  they  faint,  and  are  incapable  of  the  lead  exercife.  ft 
is  a  languor,  and  a  total  relaxation  of  the  whole'machine. 
In  this  fituation  they  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  defpondeticy, 
that  they  fufier  them  felves  to  be  knocked  dov^n  rather  th^n 
walk.  The  loathing  which  they  have  of  mild  atkd  whole- 
fome  fooc^,  is  attended  with  a  kind  of  r^ge  fbfeirery  thing 
that  is  faked  or  fpiced.     Their  legs  fwcll,  their  breath  is 

obftruftedj 
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obftruSed,  and  few  of  them  Turvive  this  diforder.     The  BOOK 
greatcft  part  die  of  fufFocation,  after  havmg  fufFered  and 
laxiguiffaed  for  feveral  months. 

The  thickneis  of  their  blood,  which  appears^  to  bc, 
the  fource  of  thefe,  diforders,  may  proceed  from  fever?Ji 
caufes.  One  of  the  principal  is  undoubtedly  the.m^l^wj-, 
choly  which  muft  feize  thefc  m^n  who  are  vioJcfrtly 
torn  away  from^  their  country,  who^ai-e  fettered  like  cri- 
minals, find  themfelves  afl  on  a  fudden  on  the  fea«  where 
they  continue  for  two  months  or.  fix  weeks,  and  who, 
from  the  midft  of  a  beloved  family,  pafs  under  the  yoke 
of  an  unknown  people,  firom  whom  they. expert  the  moil 
dreadful  puniihments.  h  fpecies  of  food,  new  to  them» 
and  difagreeable  in  itfelf,  difgufts  them  in  their  pafTage. 
At  their  arrival  in  the  iflands,  the  food  that  is  difiributed 
to  them,  is  neither  good  in  quality,  nor  fufficient  in  quan- 
tity. To  complete  their  wretchednefs,  feveral  among 
them  have  contracted  in  Africa,  the  habit  of  eating  a  cer- 
tain earth,  which,  gratified  their  taile  without  any  ways 
incommoding  them  :  they  feek  for  fomething  that  refem- 
bles-this,  and  chance  hath  thrown  in  their  way  a  foft 
ftone  of  a  deep  yellow^  which  totally  fpoiis  their  flo- 

mach.' 

1  HE  yaws,  whiph  is.  the  fecond  diforder  peculiar  to 
negroes,  difcovers  itfelf  by  blotches  that  are  dry,  hard* 
callous^  and  round,  fometimes  covered  by  the '  ikin,  but 
moft  coi^only  ulpers|ted«  and  fprinkled,  as  it  were,  with 
a  whitifli  fiow^r  intermixed  with  yellow.  The  yaws 
have  been. confounded  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  becaufe 
the  fame  remedy  is  proper  for  bpth.  This  opinion, 
though  pretty  general,  has  iefs  to  fupport  it  than  at  firik 
fight  it  appears  to  have. 

All  the  negroes,  as  well  male  as  female,  who  come 
from  Guinea^  or  are  barn  in  the  iflands,  have  the  yaws 

01K9 
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BOOK  onct  in  their  lives  ^  it  is  %  dife»fc  they  wnA  neceflSu ily 
^*    i  pafa  dirough }  but  there  is  no  inftaaoe  of  any  of  then 
y  being  attacked  with  it  a  fecond  time,  after  halving  been  ra«- 

dically  cured.  The  Europeans  feldom  or  neiw  catch  this 
dilorder,  notwithftaflding  the  frequent  and  daily  connec* 
tioa  which  they  have  with  tte  negro  women.  Theje  wo-^ 
men  fuckle  the  children^  but  do  not  give  them  the  yclw$« 
How  k  it  poiSble  to  reconcile  thefie  fads,  which  are  in- 
conteftible,  with  the  fyftem  which  pbylicians  (sem  to  h$we 
.  aidopted  with  regard  |o  the  nature  of  ihe  yayirs  i  Why 
will  it  not  be  allowed,  that  the  femen,  the  blood,  and 
(kin  of  the  negroes,  are  fufcepttble  of  a  virus  peculiar  to 
their  (pedes?  The  caufe  of  thisdifor^er,  perhaj^,  is 
owing  to  that  which  bccafions  their  colour :  one  differenct 
is  naturally  prodvAive  of  another  :  and  there  is  no  being 
or  quality  that  ej^ifts  abfolutely  detached  from  others  in 
nature. 

But  whatever  this  diforder  may  be.  It  is  evident  £rom 

the  moft  accurate  and  undeniable  calculations,  that  there 

dies  every  year  in  Amercca«  the  feventh  part  of  the  Uacks 

that  are  imported  thUber  from  Guinea.     Fowteen  httn<> 

4red  thoufand  wretches,  that  .are  now  in  the  £uro^an;€0«> 

lonies  of  the  new  world,  are  the  unfortunate  remains  of 

dine  mtUionsof  dives thi^t  have  been* conveyed. thicker. 

This  dreadful  dcftruidion  cannot  be  the  tffcQ.  of  thecli*- 

mate,  which  is  nearly  the  liinie  as  that  of  Africa,  much 

kfs  of  the  diibrders,  to  whkfat  in  the  opimmi  ef  aU  ob^ 

iervers^  but  few  fall  a  fjicrifice.    It  muft  originaiCip  iioaa 

In  what    ^^  manner  in  wbich  thefe  flaves  are  govcnsed;  and  might 

manner      jiot  an  error  of  this  nature  be  oonre£led  i 

tion  of    '      '^^^  ^^  ^P  Acceflary  in  this  reformation  would  heto 

^^^if         attend'  minutely  to  the  natural  and  moral  fiate  of  man. 

remicred     Thofe  who  go  to  purcbafe  blacks  on  thecoafts  of  iavage 

more  fup-  iii^ionsi  tho£e  whoconvej  tbim  to  America^  ande(jpectaUv 

^^''-   .  thofe 
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tkofe  vAo  dire&  thek  1  AoiirB»  offen  think  themfirfvcs  ob-  B  O  O  HL 

XI. 

ligtii  from  liMir  fttvfttioii^  and  frequently  toe  for  Che  &ke  - 

of  their  own  £ife(y,  to  oppeft  thefe  wretched  men.  Tht 
foul  of  tbrfe  managers  of  fla/es»  loft  to  all  feftfe  of  corn* 
pafBon,  is  ignorant  of  every  motive  to  enforce  obedience^ 
but  thofe  of  fear  or  feverity,  and  thefe  they  exercife  with 
all  the  haribnefs  of  a  temporary  authority.  If  the  pro-> 
prietors  of  plantations  would  ceafe  to  regard  the  care  of 
their  ilave$>  as  an  occupation  below  them>  and  condder 
it  as  an  office,  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  attend,  they 
would  foon  difcard  thefe  errors  that  arife  from  a  fpirit  of 
cruelty.  The  hiftory  of  all  mankind  would  fliew  them^ 
that  in  order  to  render  flavery  ufeful,  one  muft  at  leaft, 
make  it  eafy ;  that  force  does  not  prevent  the  rebellion  of 
the  mind )  that  tt  is  the  matter's  intereft  that  his  flave 
ihould  live,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  expelled  from  him 
the  moment  that  he  no  longer  fears  to  die. 

This  principle  ^  enlightened  realbn,  derived  from  the 
fentiments  of  humanity,  would  contribute  to  the  reibr* 
mation  of.fevcral  abufes.  Men  would  acknowledge  the 
neceffity  of  lodging,  cloathing,  and  giving  proper  food 
to  beuigs  condemned  to  the  m^  painful  bondage  that 
ever  has  exifted  fince  the  infamous  origin  of  flivery. 
Tfaeyr  woold  bo  fenfible,  that  it  is  naturally  impoffi* 
Ue^  that  thofe  wha  reap  no  advimtage  from  the  fweac 
of  their  4m)ows,  can  have  the  time  underflanding,  the 
fiime  oecdnomy,  the  flmie  aAivity,  the  fame  ftrength,  as 
Che  mm  Who^  eiljoys  the  piodtice  of  his  ind«ftry.  That 
polilioal  modtfation  woaM  g4>adually  take  place,  which 
can&ks  in  kflening  of  labour,  alleviating  ptinifluneht, 
and  tendering  to  man  part  of  his  rights,  in  order  to  reap 
more  certainly  the  benefit  of  thofe  offices  that  are  im- 
pofed  upon  him.  The  prelervation  of  a  great  number  of 
Saves,  whom  diforders,  occafioned  by  vexation  or  regnct, 

deprive 
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BOOK  dq)rive  the  colonies  of,  would  be  the  natural  confequence 
of  fo  wife  a  regulaLton.  Far  from  aggravating  the  yoke 
tiiat  opprefles  them,  every  kind  of  attention  (hould  be 
given  to  make  it  fit  eafy^  to  diffipate  even  the  idea  of  ir^ 
by  favouring  a  natural  tafte  that  feems  peculiar  to  the 
negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extremely  fcnfiblc  of  the  jJowcrs  of 
mufic.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in  their  dances,  the 
time  of  a  fong  makes  them  leap  up  and  come  down  a  hun- 
dred at  once,  linking  the  earth  at  the  fame  inftant.  En- 
chanted, as  it  were,  with  the  voice  of  the  finger,  or  the 
tone  of  a  ftringed  inftrument,  a  vibration  of  the  air  is 
the  fpirit  that  actuates  all  the  bodies  of  thefe  men.:  a 
found  agitates,  trail fports,  and  throws  them  into  exta- 
fies.  In  their  common  labours,  the  motion  of  their  arms, 
or  of  their  feet,  is  always  in  cadence.  At  all  their  em- 
ployments fjhey  fing,  and'  feem  always  as  if  they  were 
dancing.  Mufic  animates  their  courage,  and  rouzes  them 
from  their  indolence.  The  marks  of  this  extreme  fen- 
fibility  to  harmony,  are  vifible  in  all  the  mufdesof  their 
r  bodies,  which  are  «dways  naked.  Poets  and  muficians 
by  nature,  they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  mufic» 
by  a  licence  they  arbitrarily  aiTume  of  lengthening  or 
Ihortening  them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to 
an  air  that  pleafes  them.  Whenever  any  obje&or  in- 
cident ftrikes  a  negro,  he  inftantly  makes  it  the  fubjed 
of  a  fong.  In  all  ages  thi«  has  been  the  origin  of 
poetry.  7'hree  or  four  words^  which  are  alternately 
repeated  by  the  finger  and  the  general  chorus,  femetimes 
conftitute  the  whole  poem.'  Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic. 
compofe  the  whole  length  of  the  fong.  A  circumftance 
that  appears  fingular,  is,  that  the  fame  air,  though  merely 
a  continual  repetition  of  the  fame  tones,  takes  entire 
pofleffion  of  them^  makes  them  work  or  dance  for  boura 

together : 
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.t«[getber :  neither  theyy  nor  ,«fentlie  white  men,  are  dif-  B  O  OIC* 
g^oiMutb^that  teduMis  uollbrrmc^  wbkh  thefe  repeti-^ 
'  lions  mlghtrnatttfaU J.  occafion.^  This  partkuiar  attach* 
,i]i^At  ik^^'mg  tath^  warmth  and  •exprefSon  which  they 
^t\tr<iiy^t  into  -thfiir  fotigs..       Their  aii^s  are  generally 
double  time.     None  of  thcnn  tend  to  infpire  them  with 
pride,  *  Thofc  Intended  to  excite  tendernefi,  promote  ra- 
ther a  kind   of  languor.      Even  thofe  which  are  mofl 
lively^  carry  in  them  a  certain  expreifion  of  melancholy. 
This  is  the  higheft  entertainment  to  minds  of  great  fen* 
Ubiltty.  ' 

.  .So,ftrong  an  inclination  for  mufic  might  become  a 
.poyKrfuI  motive  of  a£tion  under  thd  direction  df  fldlftal 
hands.  Feftlvi^s,  games-  and  rewards  might  on  this  lie- 
count  be  eftablifiied  among  them.  Thefe  aniuftmejits, 
coMuAed  with  ^dgments would  prevent  that,  ftupidity 
ia  common^  among  flaves,  eafe  their  labours,  andpreferve 
tbmi  from  that  conftant  melancholy  which  confumea 
them,  and  fhorteps  ^their  days*.  After  having  provided 
for  the  prefex:vatij^  qf  the  blacks  exported  from  Africa, 
the  wel^re  of  thoA  wha  are  born  tn  the  iflands  them- 
it^ve^  would  thea  be.'coafidered* 

. .  TH)t  oiegrpes  ore  not  averf:  from  the  propagation  of 
jtbeifrfffcies  ev«niin  the  chai«is  of  flavery.  But  it  is  the 
fifli^hiyf^  %hw  maAva  which  ha^'tfiedually  prevented 
:die6a>foQin  .complying  with  •  this  great  end  of  nature. 
Svi«ii^liardf4abDiH»*  is-reqfubed'from  iiegro  women,  both 
Jtofer0:lMiil  afterifMr'  pregnancy,  that  their  children  are 
^eilliiefiiibortirei^.  OS;  live  bat  a  Iboct  time  after  deli« 
i^jh  \M9>4lltrf, .rendered  defperate  by  the  pufiilhments 
w|fj^  (thfr-weaknefaof  thiciccondition  occafiom  them, 
/^^tot^  4^w0tim(i9  (heir  cbil4ir*n  fnom  the  cradle,  in  order 
iiMbaag^  them  lA  their  arms^  andfacrifice  them  with  fury 
;omg1ed*  with:  a  fpirit  of  reveoge  and  compai&pn,  that 
•  ^Vf^^llh  M  tbcy 
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^E  a  a  K  Attf  may  aoft  bcDonie  Uw  pi^pfffty  of  ib^  cruel  msiftert. 
» That  btrlM»ity>.  the  whole:  iioriK>r  of  which  moft  be  im- 
putod  to  tlie-Ettrope;iA%  wiU^  pouhapfii,  ta^lu*  diem  ieci* 
fiUd  o£  their  erifor»  Thok  fcnfibility  wUl  be  nm^i  by 
peyii^K  ^  g-CM^^  ^ttcfitian  to  their  triis,  iotesefts.  Th^y 
will  lea^a  t^t  they  lofii  more^^  than  they  get,  l^  commit^ 
tu»g  foch  outrapa  againft  h^iaaaoicy ;  a^  if  they  do  not. 
becoqtie  the  beaebi^rs  of  t^eir  flavei^  ti^y  will!  ^t,  Iqaft 
ceafe.  to  be  l^eir,  executioners^ 

.  Xhby  will)  perhaps,  rjsfolve  to  fet  ft«oe  thoie  mothers 
who  fhall  have  brought  up,  a  confide;'abl6  number  of  cfail^- 
(ken;  to  tke  age  ^f  fi%  year«i  Th^  allureq^ents  of  liberty 
are  tlie  mpft  powerful  tliat  can  inflMencr  the  bnmaa 
heait.  The  negro  woimni  animated  by  ttur  hope  of 
'  fa  greac:  stt  bkffingt  to  imhich  all  woiil<t  a(pif0,  aiui 
few  would:  h^  able  to  obtaip,  would  matce  negleft  and. 
in&my.  be  fucceeded  by  a  virtuous  emulaiioa  tQt  bring. 
up  children^  wiipfe  fiumlH^r  and  prefervation  wr^uld,  ic> 
cuce.to  them,  freedom  and  ipflquiUity. 

AFT£i^.b»viOg  taken  wife  meaiurca  not  tq  deprive  their 
pjantttip&fl  of  thofe.  fiiccours  arifing  from  the  extraordi^^ 
nary  fruitfulnefs  of  the  negro  women  j  they  will  atcendi 
to  the  carf^  of  coadu^i^  a|)d  extending  (privation  by 
HieaQ$  of  popuUnkm^  andt  wid^out  for^ig^  expedients^ 
Every  tbing.inviies  them  tp  eftabliib.  thises^fy  an^.s^aitural. 
fyftem, 

TkEitB.  are  feme  povrers>  whofe  fettkeRenla  i|i  the. 
American  ifles,  every  day  aoi|uire-  exlMtt^  aod  thfire  arc 
none  whofe  mmiual  labour  does,  not  constiiuilly  in- 
crsafe.  Thefe  lands^  tfaet«frre>  eenftantt}!  tequirear 
greater  number  of  bands  to:  clear  them.  Africa*  ytbm^r 
aU  Europeans  go  to  recrait  the  popubtioft.  of  their, 
colonies,  gradually  fismifbes  them  with  ftwer  mea»  saiA 
fiipplice  them  at  the  fame  time  with  worfe  flaves,  and  at 

a  dealer 
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ft  dmrer  mis.  This  fouisce  lor  the  obtiibing  &ive9,BObK 
will  be  gradually  more  and  more  cicbauAe4.  But  were  '  , 
^ki$  cbaogc;  m  tf«te  as  chiii|erica]»  aa  it  ftetni  to  l«  not 
iar  lUftaaty  it  b  nevcttlieUfi  caertain  tbat  a  gecat.  num^ 
h^.  of  Qny^$  4rawnout  of^a  redip^e  icgioi),  penihin 
their  p«(&ge»  ctr  ifi  Ae  acMf  vorM ;  and  that  when  they 
£0itie  to-  Aolfffica  tiusy  It toh  a  nei^  high  price  ^  that  tbct e 
^0  few  pf  ;tiKm  whofe  teitn  of  life  is  not  flioitehed ;  and 
{hat  the  gre^tffr  part  of  thofe  who  attain  a  wratched  old 
0gi^  ArejextroDfily  ignorant^  i^nd  being  accuftomed  freni 
thfir  infency  to  jdlenelib  ^i^  fu^uently  very  unfit  for 
the  efi9f|loyinep(tst0  which  diey  arft  deftined,  and  a»  in 
It  ficmtuwal  Aate  of  defpondenoji,  on  account  of  their 
being  fcparatfld  &om  their  countiy.  If  we  are  not  mif^ 
taken  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  born  in  the.Aoiertcan 
iflanda  themfirlv«8i  aiways  fareathifig  •  their,  native  air, 
iiraught  Iff)  vithoue  aay  other  expetKe  than  wihat  conTifla 
in  a  cjmpi  fe#d^  ^bieuated  is  early  life  to  labour  by  their, 
crwn  parents,  endowed  with  afufficient  ihare  x>f  under- 
fianding^  qr  ^  Angular  aptitude  for  all  the  ufeful.aits^ 
ftwb'  aidtivguieas  cannot  but  Jie  j^rdSeraUk  to  flares  tkat 
have  been  fold  and  live  in  a  perpetual  eicile  and  reftratnt^ 

TfffE  metibod  of  fiibftitutmfi;  in*  die  place  of  fbreign 
negroes  ttofe  of  the  coloniea  tiietfli(elfe8«  hivery  obvious 
it  wholly  coi^fls  in  fuperimendlftg  the  black  chHdtM 
that  arc  born  In  the  iflands,  in  codtining  to  their  work** 
houfesttati  multitude  of  Aaves,  who  carry  about  with 
timtk  iMv  wortMefMiela,  their,  iicentiouihera^  and  the 
luxury  and  infolence  of  their  mafter,  in  all  the  towtts 
ati4  poets  of  Sorope}  but  above  all,  in  requiring  of  na^ 
yigators  wbof recent. die  African  Goafts,.tfaat  thoy  flhouM 
form  their  oargo  of  an  equd  number  of  men  and  wo<- 
men,^  fft  .Cflrrn  of  a  ina)qrity,  oif  women,  during  feme 
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BO  OK  years,  in  order  to  reduce  that  idifpro^rtidn  which  ob. 
tains  between  the  two  fexes. 

*  Tfii(  laft  precaution,  by  putting  thv  pleaiTares  of  lov^ 
within  .'the  reach  of  all  the  blacks,  wotald  contribute  to 
their  eafe -and  multiplication.  Thefe  unhappy 'men  j  for^ 
•getting  the  weight  of  their  xrhains^,  would,' with  tranf* 
•port,  fee  tbemfelves  live  again  in  their  children.  1  he 
majority  of  them  are  faithful,  ev^n  to  death,-  to  thoie  ne* 
gro  4vomen  whom  love  and  flavery  have  afll^ned  to  them 
for 'their  companions;  they  treat  >  them  wicb  That  compaf* 
fion'v/hich  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from  one  ano-> 
th^  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  cofidoion^  they  coin - 
fofft;  them  under  the  Joad  of  their '  enrploymentis ;  they 
Sympathize,  at.  Icaft,  with  them,  when,*  throug^i  exceis 
of'  labour,  or  want  of  food,  the  mother  can  only  offvr 
iier  ch3d  -a  breaft  that  is  dry,  or  bathed-  in  her  tears.  The 
woiDcn,.  on  their  part,  though  tied  down  to  no  reftric* 
tioiis  of  chaftity,  are  fixed  in  their  attachments  -,  pro- 
vided that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  ^white  people 
idoes  not  ^render  them,  inconfiant.  Unhiippily  this  is  a 
temptation  to  infidelity,  to  which  they  have-  too  often 
opportunities  to  yield.  .  .       > 

THt>SB  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of  this  tafie 
for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be  fo  depcaved  in  the 
Europeans,  have  found  it  to  arife  from  the  n^ure  of  .the 
climate,  which  under  the  torrid  zone  irr^fiftibly  excites 
men  to  the  pleafures  of  love ;  the  facility  of  gratifying 
this  infurmountable  .  inclination  without  reftraint,  and 
without  the  trouble  of  a  long  purfu^t ;  from  a  certain 
captivating  attraction  of  beauty,  difcoverabje  in  black 
.women,  as  foon  as  cuftom  hath  once  reconciled  the  eye 
to  their  colour ;  but  principally  from  a  warmth  of  con- 
ftitcrtion,  wliich  gives  them  the  power  of  infpiring  and 
ireturning  the  moll  ardent  tranfports.     Thus  they  revenge 

thcm« 
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tkemfelves,  as  'it    Wcre^  for  th€  humiKating  defpondence  BOOK 
of  their  condition,  ^y  tfee  vAoYtnt  znd  immoderate   paf-  * 

fiofis  which' they  excite  in  their  mafiei's ;  not  do  our  lih- 
dfes,  in  Europe,  pbfTefs  -tn  a  mure  exalted  degree  the  art 
of  wafting  andruhriirig  out  large  fortuned  than  the  negro 
women.  But  the  African  women  have  the  -ftiperionty 
over  the  European,  in  the  real  paiFion  they  have  for  the 
men  who  purchafe  them.  The  happy  difcovery  and  pre- 
vention of '  confpiracies  th^t  would  have  deftfoyed  all 
tbetf  Joppreffors  by  the  hands  of  their  flaves,  hath 
been  often  owing  to  the  faithful  attachment  of  thefe  ne- 
gro women..  The  double  tyranny  of  thefe  unworthy 
ufurpers  of  the  eftates  aud  liberty  of  fo  many  people,  -dc- 
firved,  doubtlefs,  fuch  a  puniihment. 

We  will  not  here  fo  far  demean  ourfelves  as  to  enlarge  Slavery  is 
the   ignominious  lift  of  thofe   wrirers  who  devote  their  ^,^j^^j.jjL,  ^^ 
abilities  lo  juftify  by  policy  what   morality   condemns,  humanity, 
In  an  age  where 'fo  many  errors  are  boldly  lard  open,  itjuftigg^ 
If^ould  be  unpardbhable  to  conceal  any  truth  that  is  inte- 
Tcfting  toliurixanity.     If  whatever  we  have  hitherto'  ad- 
vanced hath  fecmingly  tended  only  to  alleviate  the  burden 
of  flavcry,  the   reafon  is,  that  it  was  firft  neccffary  t6 
give  fomc  comfort  to  thofe  unhappy  beings,  whom  wfe 
cannot  ict  (ret  ;•  and  convince  their  oppi*eflbrs.thit  they 
arc  cruel  to'  the  prejudice  of  their  real   interefts.     But, 
in  the  mean  time,  until  fome  great  revolution  makes  the 
evidence  of  this  great  truth  felt,  it  is  proper  to  go  on 
with. the  fubjcSt.     We  (hall  then  firft  prove,  that  there 
is  no  reaibn   of  ftate  that  can  authorife   flavery.     We 
(hall  not  be  afraid  'to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  and 
juftice  thofe  governments  which  tolerate  this  crueltjs  or 
which  ev!ea  are  not  afhamed  to  make  it  the  bafis  of  their 
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BOOK  MoVTfiBQuiEU  could  not  refolve  with  hioifelf  to  trcaft 
,  ^_"  ,  ferioufly  the  qucftioa  concerning  flavcry.  In  reality  U 
is  degrading  leafon  to  employ  it,  I  will  not  iay  in  de-» 
fending)  but  even  in  refuting  an  abufe  (b  repugnant  to 
it«  Whoever  juftifie$  (o  odious  a  fyfteoi^  deferves  the 
utmoft  contempt  from  a  philofopher,  and  from  the  negro 
a  ftab  with  his  dagger^ 

If  you  touch  me,  faid  ClarifTa  to  LfOvelace,  that  mo-? 
ment  I  kill  myfelf }  and  I  would  fay  to  him>  who  at« 
tempted  to  deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  if  you  approach 
me,  I  will  ftab  you.  In  this  cafe,  I  (hould  realbn  better 
than  ClarifTa ;  becaufe,  defending  my  liberty,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  my  life,  is  my  primary  duty }  to  re- 
^  gard  that  of  another,  is  only  a  fecondary  confideration  $ 
and  if  all  other  circumftances  were  the  fame,  the  death 
of  a  criminal  i^  more  conformable  to  juftice  than  that  of 
an  Innocent  perfon* 

Vfihh  it  be  faid,  that  he  who  wants  to  make  me  a 
flave  does  me  no  injury,  but  that  he  only  makes  oie  of 
his  rights  ?  Where  are  thofe  rights  ?  Who  hath  ftamped 
upon  them  fo  facred  a  chara£ter  as  to  filence  mine  ?  From 
nature  I  hold  die  right  of  felf-defencei  nature,  therefore^ 
has  not  given  to  another  the  right  of  attacking  me.  If 
thou  thinkeft  thyfelf  authorifed  to  opprefs  me>  becaufe 
thpu  arc  ftronger  and  more  ingenious  than  I  am ;  do  not 
complain  if  my  vigorous  arm  iball  plunge  a  dagger  into 
thy  breaft ;  do  not  complain,  when  in  thy  tortured  en- 
trails thou  ihalt  feel  the  paogs  of  death  conveyed  by  poifon 
into  thy  food :  I  am  ftronger  and  more  ingenious  than 
thou  :  fall  a  vi&im,  therefore,  in  thy  torn  i  and  expiate 
the  crime  of  having  been  :mi  oppreiIbr« 

H£  who  fupports  die  fyflem  of  ibvery  is  the  enemy 
•f  the  whole  human  race.     He  divides  it  into  two  (Or 
of  legal  aiTaflins ;  the  oppreflbrs  and  the  opprefled* 

It 
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It  ii  rhe  ra»nt  ibiA^  lis  fMclaiMmg  t6  cbt  tn»rld.  If  you  S  O  o  l& 
1*WiM  ipfre(erue  your  liife,  inftandy  take  away  iDinc>  for  » 

I  wa^t  to  liauc  yours* 

Bat  'the  ^ight^flavery^  ymifay^  ejcttnds  only  to  the 
Tight  ieir  labour  and  (he  frivation  of  Kbcrty,  not  of 
life.  V^katt  ^s  not  the  mafter,  who  dilpoTes  of  muf 
<ftrietigth  at  his  pleaAn-e^  llkewife  dU^ft  of  4ny  iifey  which 
^depends  on  the  voluntary  anil  pfo^r  ufe  of  myfiiouhies  ? 
What  is  exifience  to  hiai^  Who  ha6  Kit  ttie  dt^iMa]  of  k*? 
I  canndt  kill  Mjr  flave;  but  I  oati  mate  hiin  bleed  uJildtr 
the  whip  of  an  eik^utioifcr;  t  -can  overwhefan  iimi  with 
borrows,  dru4gery  and  wants  I  can  injul^e  him  every 
tray,  irtid  Ibtredy  undctmine  the  principled  and  iprings 
of  hislifn;  I  tan  Another,  by  flow  puniihnients,  the 
wretched  ihfihtt,  which  a  negro  i;Kunan  canies  in  hor 
womb.  ThM  the  laws  jpf otoft  the  Save  agaiaft  a  violent 
^eaidi,  otily  to  Itun  to  iny  chieity  the  tight  cf  making 
hhn  die  by  d^ree^. 

Let  us  prbceed  k  Hep  further  :  the  t tgfit  ctf  Aivery  is 
that  of  perpetrating  M  fokts  of  cmnes :  thoA*  crimes  «4iich 
invade  property  3  for  (laves  are  -not  AiiFered  to  have  any 
even  in  their  pwh  perfons :  thofe  cri«ics  Which  doftroy 
petfonal  fafety  3  for  the  flcve  may  be  fatrificed  to  the  ca- 
price of  his  majfler :  thofe  crimes  which  make  modefiy 
lhudder.—>My  blood  riles  atthefe  horrid  images.  I  deteft, 
I  abhor  the  human  fpocies^  made  up  only  of  vt6Uia5  and 
exeeutionerSj  and  if  it  is  never  to  become  better,  may  it 
%e  annihilated ! 

Further,  that  I  may  not  conceal  any  part  of  my 
fentiments  on  this  fubjeK.  Cartouche,  the  highwayman, 
fittitig  at  die  ibot  of  a  tree  In  a  deep  fcreft,  cakulneing 
the  prdfitd  ahd  lofles  of  his  robberies,  the  rewards  and 
pay  of  his  aflbciates,  and  adjufting  with  them  the  ideas 
of  proportion  and  diftrlbutive  juftice  i  this  Cartouche  is        ^ 

M  4  not 
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booh:  not  a  very  dificrent  charader  from  that  of  the  priyafeef^ 
who,  reclmed  on  bis  counter^  wkh  hi^  pen  in  bis  bands 
fettlbs  the  number  of  attacks  which  be  can  order  to  be 
made  on  the  coafta  of  Guinea  ^  who  deliberately  exa- 
mines how  many  firelocks  each  negro  will  coil  him,  iu 
order  to  fupporc  the  war  which  is  to  furnifb  him  with 
flaves ',  how  many  iron  fetters  to  confine  him  aboard ; 
how  many  whips  to  make  him  work  :  how  much  each 
drop  of  blood  will  be  worth  to  him  with  which  each  negro 
will  water  his  plantation  j  if  the  black  woman  will  cux^ 
tribute  more  to  his  eftate  by  the  labours  of  her  hands,  or 
by  thofe  of  bearing  <}hildren  ?— What  think  you  of  this 
parallel  ?-^The  highwayman  attacks  you,  and  takes  your 
money  ;  the  trader  carries  off  ev^n  your  perfon.  The 
one  invades  the  rights  of  fociety,  the  other,  thofe  of  ns^ 
ture.  This  certainly  is  the  truth  ;  and  if  there  exiiled 
a  religion  which  authorifed,  which  tolerated,  even  by  its 
filence,  fuch  enormities ;  if,  moreover,  occupied  by  idle 
or  fadious  queftions,  it  did  not  eternally  denounce  ven- 
geance againfl:  the  authors  or  inftruments  of  this  tyranny ; 
if  it  made  it  criminal  for  a  flave  to  break  his  bonds  i  if 
it  did  not  expel  the  unjuft  judge  who  condemns  the  fu^ 
gitive  to  death ;  if  fuch  a  religion  exifled,  its  miniflecs 
ought  to  be  maiTacred  under  the  ruins  of  their  altars* 

But  thefe  negroes,  fay  they,  are  a  )race  of  men  born 
for  flavery ;  their  difpofitions  are  narrow,  treacherous^ 
and  wicked  ;  they  thtmfelves  allow  the  fuperiority  of  our 
underftandings,  and  almoft  acknowledge  the  juftice  of 
our  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  negroes  are  contracted ;  bceauie 
flavery  fpolls  all  the  fprings  of  the  foul. .  They  are  wick- 
ed ;  but  not  fufficlently^  fo^with  you.  They. are  treachci- 
rous,  bec^ufe  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  fpeak  trutji 
to  their  ^tyrants.. .  They  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of 
ouf  underftandings }  becaufc  we  have  abufed  their  igno- 
rance ; 
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xttiCQ  :  they  allow  the'  jujlicc  of  our  authority  ;  becaufe  BOOK 
we  have  abu&t). their  wcaknefs.  I  might  sks  well  fiy^ 
that  the  Indians  are  a  fpecies  of  men  born  to  be  cruihed 
to  death  ;  becaufe  there  are  fanatics  among  them,  who 
throw  themfeK:^8  un^cr  the  wheels  of  their  idol's  car 
before  the. temple  of .  Jaguernat* 

But  thcfe.  negroes,  it.  is  further  urged,  were  born 
flaves. .  B;irbarians,  will  you.perfuade  me,  that  a  man  can 
be  the  property- of  a  fov^reign,  a  fon  the  property  of  a 
father,  a  wife  the  propcrc'y  of  an  hufband,,  a  domeftic  the 
property  of  a  mafter,  a  negro  the  property  of  a  planter  i 

But  thefe  flaves  have  fold  themfelves.  Could  a  man  ever 
by  compad,  or  by  an  oath  permit  another  to  ufe  and 
abufe  him  ?  If  he  ailented  to  this  compact,  or  confirmed 
it  by  an  oath,  it  was  in  a  tranfport  of  ignorance  or  folly  $ 
and  he  is  releafed  from  it  the  moment  that  he  either 
knows  himfelf,  or  his  reafon  returns. 

But  they  had  been  taken  in  war,  What  does  this  fig*- 
nify  to  yon  ?  fufFcr  the  conqueror  to  make  what  ill  ufe  he 
pleafesof  his  own  victory-  Why  do  you  make  yourfelves 
his  accomplices  ? 

But  they  were  criminats  condemned  in  their  country 
to  flavery*  .Who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ?  Do  you 
not  know,  that  in  a  dcfpotic  Aate  there  is  no  criminal 
but  the  defpot. 

The  fubjedl  of  a  defpotic  prince  is  the. fame  as  the 
flave  in  a  llace  repugnant  to  nature.  Eveiy  thing  that 
contributes  to  keep^  a  map  in  .fuch  a  (late,  is  an  attempt 
againii:  his  perfon.  Every  power  which  fixes  him  to  the 
tyranny  of  one  man,  is  the  power  of  his  enemies:  and 
all  thofe  who  are  about  him  are  the  authors  or  abet- 
tors of  this  violence.  His  mother,  who  taught  him 
the  faft  leflcins  of  obedience^  his  neighboufj  who 
fet  him  the  example  of  it ;  his  fupcriors,  who  compelled 
biro  into  this  fla:c3  and  his  equals,  who  led  him  into  ic 
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B  00  K  by  thtir  opinion  :  all  ttiefe  are  tht  miiiiftert  and  inftni-^  i 
tncnts  of  tyranny.  The  tyrant  can  4^  nothing  of  btm-^ 
felf;  be  is  only  the  firft  mover  tif  thefe  efforts  which  all 
his  ful^ds  exert  Co  their  own  motaal  opprefion.  ife 
keeps  them  in  a  ftate  of  petpetuAl  Svar,  which  tttidtA 
robberies,  treafons,  alTaffinationii  lawful.  Thus^  like 
the  blood  M^ith  flows  in  his  v^im^  all  criiOM  origijiate 
from  his  hearty  and  return  thither  as  to  their  prisiary 
fbarct.  Cattgula  *fed  to  fay,  that  if  ihe  whole  human 
race  had  but  one  head,  he  ihouhl  have  taken  pleafirre  in 
cutting  it  off.  Socrates  would  have  iaid,  that  if  all 
criftHss  were  tieapcd  upon  one  head^  that  fliould  ht  the 
one  which  ought  to  be  ftruck  off. 

Let  iSis,  therefore,  endeavour  to  make  the  light  of  rea^ 
fon  and  the  fentiments  of  natuic  take  place  of  the  Uind 
ferocity  of  our  anceftbrs.  Let  us  break  the  bomb  dt  fo 
many  viAims  to  our  i¥iercenary  principles,  Ibould  we  even 
be  obliged  to  difcerd  a  commerce  which  is  ibiutded  only 
on  injuftice,  and  wboTeobjed  is  luxury. 

But  even  this  is  not  neceflfary.  There  is  no  occaiion 
to  give  up  thofe  conveniencies  which  cuftom  hath  (b 
tnuch  endeared  to  us.  We  may  draw  them  from  our 
colonies,  without  peopling  them  with  flaves.  Thefe  pro- 
dui^ons  may  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  freemen,  and 
then  be  reaped  without  remorfe. 

The  iflands  are-  filled  with  blacks,  whofe  betters  have 
been  broken.  They  fuccefsFuIIy  clear  the  fmril  planta- 
tions that  have  been  given  them,  br  which  they  have  ac- 
quired by  their  induftry.  Such  of  thefe  unhappy  men» 
as  fhould  recover  their  independence,  would  lrv<e  in  quiet 
upon  the  fame  manual  labours,  that  would  thtn  be  free 
and  advantageous  to  theih.  The  valTals  of  Denmark, 
who  have  lately  been  made  free^  have  tiot  abandonisd 
their  ploughs* 

Is* 
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Ts  it  fheti  Bippr6hended^  that  the  facHitjr  of  acquirihg  B  X)Xi  K 
(tibfiftence  withont  labour^  on  a  foil  natundly  fertiiC)  and 
oF- difpenfing  with  the  want  of  ctosrtbs  under  a  boning 
iky,  would  flvnge  thefe  men  tn  tdlenefs  i  Why  tben  Jo 
not  the  ihhabicants  of  Europe  oonfine  theAifdvcs  tb  IWeii 
labour6  as  are  cf  iildi(|)enfible  neceAiy  ?  Why  do  diey 
exhauft  their  fH^weri  in  lahbfibiM  empio/itienta  which  teitd 
only  to  the  tranficnt  gracificattous  of  a  frivolous  ioHi* 
gination  ?  There  are  ataongft  ua  a  thou&nd  profefiU 
ons,  fome  more  laborious  than  others*  which  owe  dieir 
origin  to  our  inftttutions«  Human  laws  have  givea 
rife  to  a  variety  of  fafittipus  wants*  which  othcrwife 
would  never  have  had  an  exiAsnce,  By  difpofing  of  pveiy 
Species  of  property  according  to  thdr  capricious  inftitu- 
tions,  they  have  futyeded  an  infinite  number  of  people  to 
the  imperious  will  of  their  fcUow-creaturcs*  fo  far  as  even 
,to  make  th^m  fing  and  dance  for  a  living*  We  have 
amongll  us  beings^  formed  like  ourfelvesi  who  have  con- 
fented  to  inter  tbeinfelves  under  mountains,  to  furnilh  us 
with  metals  and  with  copper^  perhaps  to  poifon  us :  why 
do  we  imsigine  that  the  negroes  are  lefs  dupes  and  le(s 
fooliih  than  the  Europeans  i 

At  the  time  that  we  gradually  confer  liberty  on  thefe 
unhappy  beings  as  a  reward  for  their  oeconomy,  their 
good  behaviour^  and  their  induftry,  we  muft  be  careful 
to  fubjeci  them  to  our  laws  and  manners,  and  to  ofier 
them  our  fuperfluities.  We  muft  give  to  them  a  coun- 
^''7»  giv^  them  interefts  to  ftudy,  productions  to  cultivate* 
and  an  okjeS  adequate  to  their  refpedive  taftes*  and  our 
colonies  will  never  want  hands,  which  being  eafed  of 
their  chains,  will  be  more  adive  and  robuft. 

Ih  order  to  overturn  Che  whole  fyftcm  of  flavery*  which 
it  fuppofted  by  paffions  fo  univer&l,  by  laws  fo  mutbea<- 
tid|  by  the  emulation  •f  (uch  powerful  sationsy  by  pre- 
judices 
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BOO  K  judiccs  ftill  more  powerful,  to  what  tribunal  fliall  we  re- 
*  fcr  the  caufe- of  humanity,  which  fo  man^cien  .are  in 
confederacy  to  betray  ?  Sovereigns  of  the  earth,  you  alone 
can  brin^  about  this  revolution.  If  you  do  not  fporc 
with  thereftof  mortals,  if  you  do  not  regard  the  power 
of  kings  as  the  right  of  a  fuccefsful  plunder,  and  the 
obedience  of  fubjeds  as  artfully  obtained  ffom  their  igJ 
norance,  rcfleft  on  your  own  obligations.  Rcfufe  the 
fandioo  of  your  authority  to  the  infamous  and  criminal 
traffic  of  men  tunned  into  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  and 
this  trade  will  ceafe.  Foronce  unite  for  tHc  happinefs  of 
the  world,  thoft  powers  and  deligns  which  have  been  fo 
often  exerted  for  its  ruin.  If  fome  one  amongff  you  would 
venture  to  found  'the  expeftation  of  his  opulence  and 
grandeur  on  the  gcnerofity  of  all  the  reft,  he  ihftantly 
become^  an  enemy  of  mankind,  who  oug^t  to  be  de-*- 
ftroyed.  Ydu  may  carry  fire  and  fword  into  his  territories! 
Your  armies  will  foon  be  infpi red  with  the  facrbd  enthii- 
fiafm  of  humanity.  You  will  then  perceive  what  dif- 
ference virtue  makes  between  men  who  fuccour  the  op- 
preffed,  and  mercenaries  who  fcrvc  tyrants.  - 

But  what  am  I  faying  ?  Let  the  inefFed^ual  calls  of 
humanity  be  no  longer  pleaded  with  the  people  and  their 
mafters  :  perhaps,  they  have  never  been  confulted  in  any 
public  tranfaflions.  If  then,  ye  nations  of  Europe,  in- 
tereft  alone  can  exert  its  influence  over  you,  liften  tome 
once  more :  Your  Haves  ftand  in  no  need  either  of  your 
generofity  or  yotfr  counfcls,  in  order  to  break  the  facri- 
legious  yoke  of  their  oppreffion.  Nature  fpeaks  a  more 
powerful  language  than  phllofophy,  or  intercft.  Some 
white  people,  already  maffacred  have  expiated  a  part  of 
our  crimes ;  already  have  two  colonics  of  fugitive  negroes 
been  eftablifhed,  to  whom  treaties  and  power  give  a  peri- 
fcSt  fecurity  from  your  attempts.  •  Poifon-bath  at  dif- 
ferent 
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Titrem  tonite  btWi'tfcc  inftTiinWiin^f  tWtir  VcHgieirice. '  Sfei  B  6  6  it 
ytAliS^yMiiAxk^  fMT^Pfmt^'  by  a  voliihfeiiT^  death;       ^^' 
Th^r^'^Hki^riz^s  are  fo  hiar^''kidtCfitioni<>r  thetmpena* 
ingtfoiiil*;-  atd  the  negrd4son4y  iftKintachiorvfuffidientIf 
rouragdq:ii$^  td  lead'  them  to  vengeance  »rtd  AMighter. 

Whekb  it  this  great  rpan/tgbe  found>  whom  nature* 
perhapfif  owe-s*  to  the  h6i>our  of  the  human  fpecietf  ? 
'Where  is  4hU  Dew  Spartacus,  who  will  not  find  ^Craf- 
fub  ?  Then  will  the  hlacJt  code  be  no  more  ;  and  the  fvhite 
fi%de  will  be"  dreadful,  if  th«.  QOfiqweror  only  regard)  the 
right  ciC  jpprifals.         . 

Till  .this  revolution  takei  places,  the  negroes  groan 
uoder  the  ypk/^  of  oppreijioni  the  defcription  of  which 
jcannot.hut  Jn(ereft  us  more  andmorpiii  their  dcftin/* 

:  Th$.  ioil  of  the  American  iAands  bath  little  refemblance  Labours  of 
tooi4r«>.  Its  productions  ar^ycry  different,  i^  well  as 
the  ico^iter  pf  cultivating  them.     Except  fomepot  herbs, 
notbuig.is.fown  there ;  .every  thing  is  planted. 

Tobacco  being  the  firft  produdion  that  was  cultivated, 
as  its-  rootH  do  not  ftrike  deep,  and  the  leaft  injury  de- 
-Aroytf'them,  a  fimple  harrow  was  only  employed  to  pre- 
pare the  lands  which  were  to  receive  it,  and  to  extirpate 
the  noxious  weeds  which  would  have  choked  it.  This 
cuftom  ftiH  prevails. 

Whbn  more  trouMefome  cultures  began  to  be  attended 
to,  which  were  more  delicate,  the  hoe  was  made  uJTe  of 
to  work  and  to  weed  \  but  it  is  not  employed  over  the 
•whole  extert  of  ground  that  was  to  be  cultivated.  It 
^was  thought  fufHcient  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  reception  of 
the  plant. 

The  inequality  of  the  ground,  moft  commonly  full  of 
•hillocks,  probably  gave  rife  to  this  cuilom.  It  might'  ht 
•apprehended,  that  the  rains,  which  always  fall  in  torrents, 
ihould  dcfiroy,  by  the  cavities  they  make,  the  land^  that 
t  bad 


|i  Q  o  H  had  bocfi.  p^^  M^.    ImMmciB,  aa4  tk#  wiiirirf  pwf 
ai  tjbi;  ifinff  <kf  the  fiift  Tf^idftmn^  fw^uML  liib.  prsid'K^r 

tf)  the  m^ft  l^icl  l^AHH*  aind  c^^lg^  gavt  4  faiiiflioR  tp^^  it  s 
wbicb  np4>De  Qvci  ibMgbt  W  4«viatj^|^  from.  At  )«ft  fome 
pIaiHfr%  who  wccft  adv«»(u£f»M».mQugh  to  ili(ieard  fotm^ 
IKiqndic<ff»  thought  of  ufing  the  plough^  and  it  is  pmboble, 
tba4  thil  ii»e4ihttd  will  hfcqcne  general  wberipyer  it  &aU  be 
£mQ4  pradicaUc.  It  baa  eyery  ctrcuxuftasce  in  it9  favour 
^a<  can.imke  ii  d^firabje. 

All  the  laoda  of  the  lAande  weie  virgin  tandv,  when 
the  Europeans  undertook  to  clear  them.  The  firft  that 
wenp  oecupia^  have  for  a  long  time  yielded  leis  produce 
«bafi-  they  did  in  the  beginning.  Thofe  which  have  been 
fu^cofivcly  cleared,  are  likewife  mpie  or  k&  exhaufted^ 
In  proportion  to  the  period  of  this  firft  col^Tation^ 
Whatever  dim  fertili^  at  firft  might  have  been,  they  alt 
lofe  it  in  procefe  of  time,  and  ^ey  will  foon  ceafeea  M'^ 
quite  the  labours  of  tbofe  who  oulcivate  them,  if  are  ta 
iioi  estftrted  to  a^  na^uro. 

It  U  a  principle  of  agriculture  generally  admitti^  by 
SHituraIife»  that  tbe  earth,  heo^mes  ftrale  o^ily  ia  piior 
pprtim  aa  it  can. receive  ibe  inftuence  of  tbe  ak)  aad 
of  all  tbofcr  mefoor^  yfkkh  are  4ire£le4  by  tbie  poinerfid 

agent,  fuch/asfogs,  dews,  and  rain^*  Coi^tioafil  labour 
can  only  pr^cwe  this  adyai^t;^  to  it:  this  lAaoda  in 
partiqi^ar  ooi>ftantly  F(EiqMi;e  it.  The  wet  foafoomuft  be 
chofffi  for  turning  uf>  tha  grQMnd>  the  drynefi  of-  which 
would  be  an  in^pedin^f^  to  lertility.  Flonghing  ea»aot 
be  aitteMad  with  a<)y  iA^o^venif^oe.  in  ianda  ^at.are  U^ 
vel.  One  might  prevent  the  danger  of  having:  {kfAving 
gfoundc  de^yed  by  fionns,  by  making  furroKW  tnuif- 
verfcAy  on  a  line,  that  ftould  crofs  tb^t  of  the  (lope  of 
Ihe  hillocks.  If  the  declivity  were  A>  fteep  that  the  Otil* 
Itnted  g^c^nd$  could  be  c^ried  aii^>  notwitbftanding 

the 
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thftfunmrh  fimll  dmintt  fimetlwg  dM|M».  ipight  Ims^OtOiK 

added,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  at  patti€ii}artd»Aai)€fr^ifjbiG)i  .^7^ 
woiUdi  f9ttlf  htakf  the.£oEc^  and  velocity  that  tbc.  fteq>« 
neft.  q£  the.  hiUa.  adda^  to  tbe  foU  of  lieav^  Tainn. 

Tks  utility  of  Ae  plough  i^vould  not  be  tnhniy  limited, 
tathe  pfodudnga  greater  poitkm  of  tkevegefiabte  jutce 
in  piaaitt  *,  ir  would  make  thet^  produce  the  move  oertam. 
The  ifiarrdi^afe  tbe  regioAaof  ififedti :  their  multiplicatioii. 
there  it  favoMred  hy  a  conftant  heat^  and  one  race  fucceeda 
anoeher  wkhouc  intearuption.  •  The  exaenfivie  ravagea- 
they  oMlte  are  weH  knowm  Frequent  and^  YucceCve 
piottghing  woutd  check  the  progrefs.  of  this  deTOurtng 
race,  diftaab  ihetr  reprodu&ion,  would  kill  great  oumhers 
of  thcm^  and  dcftroy  the  greaieft  part  of  their  eggs*  Per- 
haps thiaexpedient  would  not  be  CitJBkieQt  agauift  the  rata 
whach  fliipa.  bare  brought  from  Europe  into  America^ 
whore  they  have  incrtafed  to  that  degree,  that  they  often 
deftroy  one  third  of  the  crops*  The  induilry  of  flavea 
might  alfo  h&  made  life  of,  Smd  their  Tigikmee  aught*  be 
ireged'  by.  feme  gratiiicatioit . 

efe  of  the  plough  would  probably  introduce  the 
cuftomof  manuring.;  it  ia  already  known  in  the  greateft 
part  of  ihecoaft*  The  manure  therein  ufeis  csdled  varech, 
a  kind  of  Tea  plant,  which  when  ripe,  is  detached  from 
the  waies,  and*  driven  on  the  ftrand  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves  :  k  ia  very  produAive  of  fertility,  but  if  employed 
without  peevious  preparation^  it  oommuntcatea  to  the  &- 
gat  a  diiagreeafaie  tntterneft,  which  muft  arifc  from  the 
falta  that  are  impregnated  with  oily  partides  abounding  in 
iis  plants*  Perhaps,  in  orderto  take  off  this, hitter  tafie^ 
ifi  wmMictiji  be  necafiary  to  bnm  the  plant  aiki  make 
«fe  of  <ha  aflies.  Tbcfalta  being,  by  this  operation  de- 
tacfaed  from  the  oily  particks,  and.  triturated  by  vegeta-* 

tion^ 
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BOcyKtion,  wouidt  ciflBulate  mbrfiiMf'in  the  Aigar^cane,  and 
impart  to  it  pti«rjuiccdV  ^    - 

The  interior  parts  of  this  country  have  not  till  lately 
been  dungeel.  Neceffity  ^  will  nrfke  this  praftice  become 
more  general  $:  and  in  time  the  foil  of  America  will  be 
affifted  by  the  fame  methods  of  cultivation  as  the  foil  of 
Europe;  but  with  more-^fficulty.  In  the iflands- where 
herds  of  cattle  are  not  fo  numerious,  and  where  there  is 
ieldom  the  convenience  of  ftaUe$>  it  is.neceflary  to 
have  recourfe,  to  other  kinds  of  manure,  and  multiply 
them  as  much  as^  poiBble,  in  order  to  gompenfate  the  qua* 
lity  by  the  quantity.  The  gr^ateft  reiburce  will  always 
be  fbtmd  in  the  weeds,  from  which  ufeful  plants  nuift  be 
conftantly  freed.  Tltefe  muft  be  collected  together 
in  heaps,  and  left  to  putrify*  I'he  colonifts  who  cuiti'- 
vate  coffee,  have  fet  the>example  of  this,  pradice;  but 
with  that  degree  of  indolence  which  the  heat  of  the.cli'* 
mate  occafions  in  all  manual  labour.  A  pile  of  weeds 
is  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  pf  the  coffee  trees,  without 
regarding  whether  thefe  weeds,  which  they  do  not  even 
take  the  trouble  of  covering  wkh  earth,  hi^t  the  tr^e, 
and  harbour  .th^  inre<9:s..that. prey  upon  it,  .They  have 
been  equally  negligent  in  the  m9i^agement..C!f  their 
cat  tip. 

All  the  domeftic  quadrupeds  of.  Europe  were,  imported 
into  America  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  it  is  from  their  fet* 
dements  that  the  colonies  of  other  nations  have  been* 
fiipplied.  Excepting  hogs,  which  are  found  to  thrive  beft 
in  countries  abounding  with  .aquatic  produflions,  infers 
2nd  reptiles,  and  are  become  larger  and  better  tafted,  all 
thefe  animals  have  degenerated,  and  the  few  that  rem^'n 
in  the  iflands  are  very  fmalL  T^hough  the  badneft  of 
the  climate  may  contribute  fomething  to  this  degeneracy, 
the  want  of  care  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  caufe.    They 
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(always  lie  in  the  open  field.  They  nfcver  have  either  bran  B  d  O  K 
or  oats  given  them,  and  are  at  grafs  the  whole  year. 
The  colonifts  have  not  even  the  attention  of  dividing  the 
meadows  into  feparate  portions,  in  order  to  make  their 
cattle  ps^s  from  one  into  the  other.  They  always  feed 
^n  tbt  famefpot,  without  allowing  the  grafs  time  tofpring 
up  again.  Such  pafturcs  can  only  produce  weak  and  wa- 
tery juices.  Too  quick  a  vegetation  prevents  them 
from  being  properly  ripened.  Hence  the  jinimals,  deftined 
for  the  food  of  man,  afford  only  flefli  that  is  tough  and 
flabby. 

Those  animals,  which  are  referved  for  labour,  do 
but  very  little  fervice.  The  oxen  draw  but  light  loads^ 
and  that  hot  all  day  long.  They  are  always  four 
in  number.  1  hey  are  not  yoked  by  the  head,  but 
by  the  neck,  after  the  Spanifb  cuftom.  They  are  not 
iUmulated  by  the  goad,  but  driven  by  a  whip  i  and  are 
dh-e&ed  by  two  drivers. 

When  the  roads  do  not  allow  the  ufe  of  carriages, 
fnule»  are  ufed  inftead  of  oxen.  Thefe  are  faddled 
after  a  fimpler  method  than  in  Europe,  but  much 
inferior  to  it  in  ftrength.  A  mat  is  fixed  on  their  back, 
to  which  two  hook6  are  fufpended  on  each  fide,  the  firft 
that  are  cafually  met  with  in  the  woods.  Thus  equipped, 
fhcy  carry,  at  moft,  half  of  what  others  carry;  and  do 
not  go  over  half  the  ground. 
•  The  pace  of  their  horfes  is  notfo  flow  :  theyllave  pre- 
ferved  fomething  of  the  fleetnefs,  fire,  and  docility  of 
thofe  of  Andalafia,  from  which  they  derived  their  pe- 
digree, but  their  ftrength  is  not  anfwerable  to  then:  (pirit. 
It  is  necefliiry  to  breed  a  great  number  of  them,  in  prder 
to  obtain  that  fervice  from  thetn  which  might  be  had  from 
ft  fmaller  number  in  Europe.  Three'  or  four  of  them 
hiuft  be  harnailed  to  very  light  carriages  ufed  by  in- 
'   Vol,  III.  N  dolcot 
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B^OiKcMefit  people  for  oukiQg  exciu^ons,  which  they  caU 
f  joMmie%  but  which  with  us  would  only  b^  an  airing* 

T«B  degeneracy  of  the  anuqals  in  the  iflanda  'inight 
have  been  prevented)  retarded,  -or  diminished,  if  care 
had  beeR  taken  to  renew  thcni  by  a  foreign  race.  Stglliona 
brought  from  colder  or  warmer  countries^  would  in  ibme 
degree  have  correded  the  influenoe  of  tke  clitialie,  {m|» 
and  rearing.  With  tbe^maret  of  thi(  oonntry  db^  would 
have  produced  a  new  raoe-far  fuperior,  as  thty  would  tikye 
come  from  a  climate  different  from  (hat  into  wbkh  .dicjr 
were  imported. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  ilmpk  an  idea  ihould 
never  haiEe  occurred  toany'ofcheplaatera^  and  that  thm 
has  been  no  legtflature  attentive  enough  .to  its  ^intcreAa 
to  fubftitute  in  its  fettlements  the  bifon  to  the  conunoaoz. 
Every  body  that  is  acquainted  with  this  animal,  jBuft  re«* 
colled  that  the  bifon  has  a  fefter  and  brighter  ikin,  a  dif** 
poficion  lefs  dull  and  ftupidthan  our  bullock,  andaqnick* 
Otis  and  docility  hr  fvperior«  It  i$  fwift  in  ^oaiiig,  ?nd 
when  jpiQunted  Plt9  fupply  the  plaice  of  a  hprff;.  li  thciye^ 
as  well  in.fouthern  countries,  as  the  ox  th^it  we  employ 
loves •  the pold  or  temperate aones,  ThisTp^im  i^onl/ 
known  in.thee^flem  iflaiids,  and  in  ihe^grcs^i^  ff^^S 
Africg.  If  cuftom  had  Jeis  influence  tban:ijt  9Qiim<ip^ 
has,  even  over  the  wifeft  goveriiments,  thqr  wo^Id  have 
been  fenfible,  that  this  ufeful  animal  was  '^gi^larljr  w^ 
adapted  tp  the  great  Archjpclagp  of  Am^riisa,  m4  (felt  it 
wouM  be  very  eafy  to  export  it  at  a  veiy  £(99^  expf  41^0 
boat  the  Gold  Coaft^  or  the  «oaft  of  Angola. 

Two  rich  pbaters,  one  in  Barba4Qe^,  ;the  other  in  St. 
Domingo,  equally  &Twk  with  the  weafcnofs  of  thoif  a|ii« 
nals,  which,  according  to  eftabliibed  caflofs,  were  em* 
ployed  in  drawing  and  carrying,  endeavoured  to  fubfti* 
tute  die  camel  to  them.    This  experiment,  formerlyr 
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tried  without  fucpefs  in  Peru  by  ^e  Spaniards^  did  not  BOOK 
[^^^  better  hcTf ,  nor  wa«  it  poffible  it  £bould.  It  is  Mrell 
known,  tba.t  t)iougb  a  native  of  bot  countries,  it  dread^ 
e:(cdSye  Ipc?^,  and  can  af  little  thrive  as  propagate 
under  th^  biirping  fky  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  in  the  tem« 
pers^t^  opes.     It  would  have  been  better  to  H^yc  tried  the 

bH^9* 

Thk  bi^ffido  if  a  very  dirty  animal)  and  pf  a  fierce  dif- 
pogtioa.  Its  caprices  ^e  fudd^p  and  frequent.  Its  fkia 
is  ^nn,  ligbtf  and  alinpft  ipipenetrable,  and  its  horn  fer* 
Vi^c^abl^  fpr  Biany  purpo/es.  Its  flefli  is  black  and  hard9 
^^i  di^r^eable  to  the  tai^e  and  (hiell.  The  milk  of  th^ 
^j^^le  is  npt  iq  fwcft,  but  mu^h  more  copious  than  thaC 
of  t^e  co^,  P^ed  lik^  the  ox,  with  which  it  has  si 
i^nking  ^efe|pbls^^9c,  jt  greatly  furpailes  it  in  ftrength  and 
fwiftnefs.  Two  buffaloes,  yoked  to  ^  waggon  by  means 
of  a  ripg  pafled  through  tb^ir  nofe,  will  draw  as  much 
^  foj^r  pf  the  ftouteft  buHocks,  and  in  lefs  thaix  half 
(1^  tioi^.  They  pvc  this  double  fuperiority  to  the  ad'- 
yapta^  of  having  longer  legs,  and  a  more  cpnfiderable 
bulk  0/  body,  the  whc4e  power  of  which  is  employ pd  ifi 
4tJfy(}j^S>  bccaufot^ey  natur^y  cwy  Jjhcir  npck  ?tndhcad 
}(f^.  /Is  tbif  anipisU  is  origin^ly  ^  q^tive  of  the  torrid 
ajQfl^,  ^  is  larger,  ^c^iger,  and  mof e  fpanajjcabJe  in 
yrppqrtipn  to  the  heat  of  tjxc  coup^ry  it  js  i^,  it  canp(^ 
jpy^f  hiiY^  beep  dp^ubted  that  it  would  be  of  great  ferYicc 
in  tte  Cf^ribbqe?  i^pd  propagate  l^appUy  tlierc,  Tbi^  iji 
bighl^  nrob^lble,  (^fpeci^Uv  fince  the  fuccefsful  experin^ents 
that  have  been  made  of  it  at  Guisna. 

IfTDpLj^^c^,  and  old  eft^bliibed  cu(lom8,  which  have 
l^ijidiyed  %hf  fjppaggtion  pf  domeftic  animals,  hfivc  po 
\^b  iippcdcd  thp  fucce(s  of  tranfplapting  vegetables.  Se- 
Tffal  kinds  0/  fruit-trees  have  been  fucceffively  carried  to 
ihe  Ulf^nds.     Th^fe  that  have  not  died,  are  fpme  wild 
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BOOK  ftocks,  whofc  fruit  is  neither  beautiful  nor  good.     Th«f 

Iff 

greateft  part  have  degenerated  very  faft,  becaufc  they  have 

been  expofed  to  a  very  ftrong  vegetation,-,  ever  lively,  and 
Conftantly  quickened  by  the  copious  dews  of  the  nighty 
and  the  ftrong  heats  of  the  day,  which  are  the  two  grand 
principles  of  fertility.  Perhaps,  an  intelligent  obfcrver 
would  have  known  how  to  profit  from  thefc  circum- 
ftanccs,  and  have  been  able  to  raifc  tolerable  fruit;  but 
fuch  men  are  not  found  in  the  .colonies.  If  our  kitchen 
herbs  have  fuccecded  better  ;  if  they  arc  always  fpr  in  gin  g^ 
again,  always  green,  and  mature  ;  the  reafon  i?,  thac 
they  have  not  to  ftruggle  againft  the  climate,  where  they 
experienced  a  moift  and  clammy  earth,  which  is  proper 
for  them  ;  and  becaufe  they   required  no  trouble.   •  The 

*    •  • 

labour  of  the  flaves  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
tnore  ufeful  produdions. 

The  principal  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men,  are  df- 
j-eQed  towards  thofe  objefts  that  are  indifpenfible  to  Xht 
prefervation  of  their  wretched  exiftence.  Except  in  the 
iflands  that  are  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  where  things 
are  very  nearly  in  the  fame  ftateas  they  were  at  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  new  world,  thofe  produdions,  which 
were  fufficient  for  the  favages,  have  diminilhed  in  proportion 
as  they  have  deftroyed  the  forefts,  in  order  to  form  planta- 
tions. It  was  neceflary  to  procure  other  fubfiftences,  and 
the  principal  which  ought  to  have  been  fought  for  have 
been  drawn  from  the  country  itfelf  of  the  new-comers. 

Africa  has  furniihed  the  iflands  with  a  fhrub,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four  years,  and  is 
ufeful  throughout  its  whole  duration.  It  bears  hufks 
'  which  contain  five  or  fix  grains  of  a  fpecies  of  a  very 
wholefome  and  very  nourifbing  pea.  Every  part  bclong- 
'  ing  to  this  fhrub  is  remarkable  for  fome  particular  vir- 
tue.   Its  bloflbm  is  good  for  a  cough  i  its  leaves  when 

boiled 
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boiled  are  applied  to  wounds,  and   of  the  afhes  of  this  BOOK 

.  .  .  XI. 

plane  is  made  a  lixivium,  which  deanfcs  ulcers  and  difli- 

pates  the  external  inflamations  of  the  (khi.     This  (hrub  ' 

is  called  the  Angola  pea.     It  flouriihes  equally  in  lands. 

naturally  barren,  and  in  thoTe  whofe  Tales  have  been  ex- 

haufted.     For  this  reafon,  the  beft  managers  amongft  the. 

colonifts  never  fail  to  fow  it  on  all  thofe  parts  of  their 

eftates,  which  in  other  hands  would  remain  uncultivated. 

The  moft  valuable  prefent,  however,  which  the  iflands 
have  received  from  Africa,  is  the  manioc.  Moft  hiftori- 
ans  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a  native  of  America. 
It  does  not  appear  on  what  foundation  this  opinion  is 
fupported*,  though  'pretty  generally  received.  But  were 
the  truth  of  it  demonftrated,  the  Caribbees  would  yet  (land 
indebted  for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans,  who  imported 
it  thither  along  with  the  Africans,  who  fed  upon  it.  Be- 
fore our  invaficns,  the  intercourfe  between  the  continent 
of  America  and  thefe  ifles,  was  fo  trifling,  that  a  produc- 
tion of  the  Terra  Firma  might  be  unknown  in  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Antilles.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
favages  who  offered  our  firft  navigators  bananas,  yams^i 
and  potatoes,  offered  them  no  manioc  ^  that  the  Caribbees, 
in  the  center  between  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,,  had  it 
from  us  ;  that  the  chara£ter  of  the  favages  did  not  render 
them  fit  to  condu6l  fo  nice  a  culture  3  that  it  requires 
very  open  fields,  and  in  the  forefts,  with  which  thefe 
iflands  were  overgrown,  there  were  no  clear  and  unin- 
cumbered fpaces  of  ground  above  five  and  twenty  toifes 
fquare.  In  fbort,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ufe  of 
the  manioc  was  not  known  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  that  from  time  immemorial  it  hath  conftituted 
(he  principal  food  of  a  great  part  of  Africa. 

However  this  may  be,  the  manioc  is  a  plant  which  i^ 
propagated  by  flips.     It  is  fet  in  furrows  that  fire  five,  qt 

ti  3  fi3^ 
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B  O  O  K  fix  inches  deep,  which  are  filled  with  the  fiune  earth  that 
has  been  ii^gpi  out.  Theie  furrows  ate  at  thediftance  of 
two  feet,  or^two  ifeet  and  a  half  from  each  other,  accord- 
ifig  to  the  nature  <if  the  ground.  T)ie  ihrub  riles  a  Ihtle 
above  fijt  feet,  and  its  tnink  is  about  the  thickneft 
of  thie  arm.  In  proportion  as  it  'grows,  tiie  lower  leaves 
fall  off,  and  only  a  fiew  remain  towards  the  top )  its  wood 
is  tender  and  brittie. 

• 

This  is  a  dtliciiit^  plaht  j  Whofe  cohivadon  is  trduUe* 
«  fbme ;  and  the  vicinity  bfiA  forts  of  grafs  is  prqudidsd  to 
it.  It  requires  a  dry  ind  light  jfeil ;  its  fmit  is  at  its  ^oot» 
and  if  this  root  is  iDialceii  by  thb  nlbtioi^  the  Wind  occa* 
fions  to  the  body  bf  the  plant,  the  ftuit  is  fonlied  bat  im» 
perfeAly.  It  tate  eighteen  hiondi^  before  k  giow^  to 
maturity. 

It  is  not  rendered  fit  for  human  filMod  till  hfter 
h  has  undergone  a  tedious  prtparaticn.  Its  firft  ikin  mtift 
be  fcraped  ;  it  muft  be  wafiied,  raf^d,  and  preflbd,  to 
extra£l  l!h'ea)qtieous parts,  which  area  flow  poifon, agatnft 
which  there  is  no  remedy  known.  The  preparation  cauiles 
every  no'xidus  partide  it  might  ftill  contain,  totally  to 
evaporate.  When  thete  appeals  no  more  fteam,  it  is 
taken  dff  th\c  iron  phte,  on  which  it  Was  prepared,  and 
fudered  to  Cool.  Repeated  experiments  have  fliewti, 
that  it  was  almoft  as  dangerous  to  eat  it  hqt  as  tb  eat  it 
raw. 

The  root  of  the  manioc  grated,  and  reduced  into  Hftfo 
grains  by  boiling,  is  called  flour  of  manioc.  Thepaftd 
bf  manioc  is  called  caltava,  which  "hath  been  converted 
into  a  cake  by  boiling  it  without  Jdifring.  It  would  be 
daageroits  to  eat  as  much  ca9ava  as  fiour  6f  noemioc,  be« 
caufe  the  former  is  lets  boiled.  Both  keep  u  long  timc^ 
Ind  are  very  hourifhing,  'but  a  little  ^Ccult  of  d}gtffiion« 
Though  they  feeift  Ift  !irft<iA%id,  there  are  a  gfeat  num* 

bcr 
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ber  of  white  people,  wbo  have  been  bom  in  tliefe  Mkndft,  *  <>0  K 
who  prefeir  them  to  the  beft  wfaeatt.  AH  the  SpMibir(b ^  ^'  m 
in  general,  ufe  it  conffantly.  The  French  ftti  tbeir 
Omrtt  with  it.  The  other  Earopcan  nations,  who  have 
fettlements  in  the  iflands,  are  fittle  acquaimed  with  the 
flianioe.  It  is  from  North  America  that  thefe  colonies 
feeeive  theiif  ftibiiftenee ;  k  that  if  by  any  accident,  which 
thsnf  very  poftbiy  cake  place,  tihdir  conneflions  wichr  this 
fertile  country  were  iiiterruf  ted  b«C  for  four  Months^  they 
would  bt  ftarvcd.  An  avidity  that  hath  no  bounds,  makes 
Ihe  inAdar  colontts  fftfcnfible  of  this  hnminem  danger.  All, 
at  leaft  ^e  greater  pSMrt,  find  their  advantage  in  turmag 
die  whole  induftry  ef  tbeir  ilavea  towards  tfaofe  produc- 
tions which  are  the  okjeAs  of  eommcr oe.  The  principal 
^  thefe  are,  cocoa,  rocov,  cotton,  indigo,  and  coSee, 
We  ftall  eUewhcie  fpeak  of  their  cultivation,  valtte,  aad 
deftimtioft.  We  ibail  at  prefeat  oonilder  only  the  cul- 
tivation of  fugar,  whoiit  poduce  alone  ta  moie  imi- 
poitant  than '  that  of  all  the  other  commodities, 

Thb  cane  that  yields  the  fugar,\  is  a  kind  of  reti^ 
which  commonly  rifes  eight  or  nine  feet,  taking  iir  the 
leaves  growing  out  of  the  top  of  it.^  Ita  moft  ordinary 
thicknefs  is  from  two  to  four  inches.  It  is  covered  with 
a  hardiih  rind,  which  inclofes  a  fpungy  fubftapce.  It  is 
interfered  at  intervals  with  joints,  that  ferve  as  it  were 
toftrengthen  andfupport  it;  but  without  impeding  the 
circulation  of  the  lap,  bepaufe  thefe  joints  are  foft  and 
pidiy  in  the  infide. 

This  plant  hath  been  cuUivi^ted  from  the  earlieft  an- 
tiquity in  fome  countries  of  Afia  and  Afrifa.    About  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  became  known  in  Sicily, 
from  whence  it  pa0ed  into  the  foutbern  provinces  of 
Spain*    It  was  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  Madeira  and 

N4  the 
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B  O  o  K  the  Canaries.'    From  thefe  iflands  it  was  brought  into  the 

XI 

new  world,  where  it  throve  as  happily  as  if  it  had  been 
an  original  native  of  it. 

.  Au  foils  are  not  equally  proper  for  it.  Such  as  are 
rich  and  ftrong,  low  and  marihy,  environed  with  woods, 
or  lately  cleared,  however  large  and  tall  the  canes  may 
be,  produce  only  a  juice  that  is  aqueous,  infipid,  of  a  bad 
quality,  difficult  to  be  boiled,  purified,  and  preferved. 
Canes  plante4  in  a  ground  where  they  foon  meet  with 
foft  ftone  or  rock,  have  but  a  very  ihort  duration,  and 
yield  but  little  fugar.  A  light,  porous,  and  deep  foil, 
is  by  nature  moft  favourable  to  this  produdlion. 

The  genera]  method  of  cultivating  it,  is  to  prepare 
a  large  field ;  to  make  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  fix>ai 
one  another,  furrows  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve  broad» 
and  fix  deep ;  to  lay  in  thefe,  two,  and  foroetlmes  three, 
flips  of  about  a  foot  each,  taken  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  cane,  and  to  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  Fiom 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  flips  iflues  4  ftcQi)  which  in  time 
becomes  a  fugar*cane, 

CaR9  ihoyld  be  taken  to  clear  If  conftantly  from  the 
weeds,  which  never  fail  to  grow  around  it,  This  labour 
only  continues  for  fix  months,  The  canes  then  are  fufi- 
ficiently  thick  and  near  one  another  to  deilroy  every 
thing  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  their  fertility.  They 
9re  commonly  fufiered  to  grow  eighteen  months,  and  arc^ 
(eldom  cut  at  ^ny  other  time. 

From  the  flock,  of  thefe  ifTue  fuckers,  which  are  fp 
their  turn  cut  fifteen  months  after.  This  fecond  cutting 
yields  only  half  of  the  produce  of  the  firft.  The  planters 
fometimes  make  a  third  cutting,  and  even-  a  fourth, 
which  are  always  fuccefively  lefs,  however  good  the  fo.il 
way  bQ.     Nothing,   therefore,   but  want  oif  hands  for 

planning 
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planting  afrefli  can  oblige  a  planter  to  cxpcSt  more  than  BOOK 
two  crops  from  his  cane. 

These  crops  are  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  at  the 
fame  time.  In  the  Danifii,  Spaniih  and  Dutch  fettle* 
merits,  they  begiji  in  January  and  continue  till  O&obcr. 
This  method  does  not  imply  any  fixed  (eafon  for  the  ma- 
turity of  the  fugar  cane.  Thi^  plant,  however,  like 
others,  muft  have  its  progrefs  ;  and  it  has  been  juftlyob- 
ferved  to  be  in  flower  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  It  muft  neceflarily  follow,  from  the  cuftom 
thefe  nations  have  adopted  of  continuing  to  gather 
their  crops  fourteen  months  without  intermiffion,  that 
they  cut  fome  canes  which  are  not  ripe  enough,  and 
others  that  are  too  ripe,  and  then  the  fruit  has  not  the 
requifite  qualifies.  This  harveft  ihould  have  a  fixed  fea- 
fon,  and  probably  the  months  of  March  and  April  are 
the  fitteft  for  it :  nor  do  they  prefer  this  time  becaale 
they  are  then  riper ;  but  the  drought  which  prevails  in 
their  iflands  renders  the  rains  which  fall  in  Septemb^ 
necefTary  to  their  planting  ;  and  as  the  canes  are  eighteen 
months  in  growing,  this  period  always  brings  them 
to  the  precife  point  of  maturity. 

In  order  to  extract  the  juice  of  the  cut  canes,  which 
ought  to  be  done  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  ptherwife 
it  would  turn  four,  they  pafs  them  betv/ecn  two  cylin- 
ders of  iron,  or  copper,  placed  perpendicularly  on  an 
immoveabte  table.  The  motion  of  the  cylinders  is  re- 
gulated by  an  horizontal  wheel  turned  by  oxen,  or 
horfes  ;  but  in  water-mills  this  horizontal  wheel  derives 
its  movement  from  a  perpendicular  one,  whofe  circum-. 
ference  meeting  a  current  of  water,  receives  an  impref* 
fion  which  turns  it  upon  its  axis :  this  motion  is  from 
right  tQ  left,  if  the  current  of  wat^r  ilrikes  the  upper 

part 
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Book  part  of  the  wheel ;  from  left  to  right,   if  the  cunreiit 
ftrikes  the  Jower  part. 

From  the  referroir,  where  the  juice  of  the  caiie  is 
received,  it  falls  into  a  boiler  where  thofe  particles  of 
watter  are  made  to  eraporace  riiat  are  moft  eafily  feparat^ 
ed»  This  liquor  is  poured  into  another  boiler^  where 
a  moderate  (ire  makes  it  throw  up  its  firft  fcum.  When 
it  hath  loft  its  clammy  confiftence  it  is  made  to  run  inta 
%  third  boiler,  where  it  throws  up  much  more  fcum  bjr 
means  of  an  increaCed  degree  of  heat.  It  then  receive 
die  laft  boiling  in  a  fourth  cauldron  whofe  fire  is  diree 
times  flronger  than  the  firft. 

This  laft  fire  decides  the  fate  of  the  proceTs.  If  it  faaA 
been  well  managed  the  fugar  fonns  cryftals  that  are  lar- 
ger or  fmaller,  more  or  lefs  bright,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  oil  they  abound  with.  If  the 
fire  hath  been  too  violent  die  fubftance  is*  reduced  to  a 
black  and  charcoal  extraft  which  cannot  produce  any  more 
eSential  fait.  If  the  fire  hath  been  too  moderate,  there  re- 
mains a  confiderable  quantity  of  extraneous  oils,  which 
diftinguifli  the  fugar,  and  render  it  thick  and  Mackifti;  ib 
that  when  it  is  to  be  dried,  it  becomes  always  porous,  be- 
caufe  the  fpaces  which  thefe  oils  filled  up  remain  empty. 

As  foon  as  the  fugar  is  cool  it  13  poured  into  eartheti 
velfels  of  a  conic  figure,  the  bafe  of  the  cone  is  open,  tt$ 
top  has  a  hole,  through  which  the  witet'  is  poured  that 
has  not  formed  any  cr)rfta]s.  This  is  called  the  lyrup. 
After  this  water  hath  flowed  through,  the  raw  fugar  r^ 
mains,  which  is  rich,  brown  and  fait. 

Thk  greateft  part  of  the  iflands  leave  to  Europe  the 
care  of  giving  fugar  the  other  preparations  which  are  ne- 
ccflary  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe.  This  praftice  fpares  the  ex- 
pence  of  large  buildings,  leaves  them  more  blacks 
to  employ  in  agriculture,    allows,  them  to  make  their 

cuU 
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ctilMrei  without  any  interruptitm  for  tw6  or  thrtt  mtmihd  BOOK 
together,  and  employs  a  greater  number  of  fhips  for  ex- 
portation. 

Tae  French  planters  alone  have  thcogfat  it  theit  ihteheft 
tb  manage  thetr  fagari  in  ^  difierent  hianner.  Tb  Whit« 
evet  degree  of  ticaiftncfe  the  juice  of  thfe  fugiir-canfe  tMf 
be  botltd,  thett  always  inemains  th  infinite  numbor  ^ 
foreign  particles  to  the  falt&  of  tht  fugar,  to  which  thty 
appear  to  be  what  lees  are  to  Wint.  i^fade  give  it  a  dtad 
^blbur,  and  the  taAe  of  tartar,  of  which  they  endeaVoHf 
tb  derive  it,  by  an  operation  caHed  eHrtMng.  Thb 
confifts  inf>fttling  dgbin  the  raw  fogafs  into  a  new  earthen 
tefti,  in  evety  refped  iimilar  to  that  we  hate  mentioned* 
Thefurfa^e  of  thefugar,  throughout  the  whole  ektent  of  the 
balls  of  lAie  -cone,  is  then  corvered  with  a  white  marl  on 
Which  (;hey  pou^  water.  Ih  filtering  it  through  this  inarl^ 
thie  water  carries  with  it  a  portibn  of  a  calcareous  earthy 
%rhieh  it  finds  ijpon  the  ^tffetent  faline  particles^  when 
this  earth  meets  with  oily  fubftances  to  Whkh  iHs  imit* 
ed*  'this  W^ter  is  afterwards  drained  off  through  th;e 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a  fecond  fyrup  is 
l^n^cured,  which  they  call  thelafles,  and  which  is  fo 
IMcb  the  worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar  wa6  fiiftr  $ 
that  is,  contained  lefs  extraneous  oil :  for  then  tht  caU 
careous  earth,  difiblved  by  the  .water,  pafies  alone,  and 
carries  with  it  all  ^ts  acrimony. 

This  earthing  is  followed  by  the  laft  preparation,^ 
which  is  efFe£ted  by  fire,  and  ferves  for  the  evapordtixig 
of  the  moifture  with  which  tlie  falts  are  ifupregnated, 
during  the  proccfs  of  earthing.  In  order  to  obtain  this, 
they^take  out  the  fugar  in  its  wbole  form  out  of  the  co- 
nical veflel  of  the  earth,  convey  it  it  into  a  fiove 
which  receives  from  an  iron  furnace  a  gentle  and  gradual 
liett,  where  it  is  left  -till  the  fugar  is  become  very  dry, 

which 
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BOOK  which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  two  or  three, 
weeks. 

Though  the  expence  which  this  procefs  requires,  is 
in  general  thrown  away^  fince  the  earthed  fugar  is  com* 
monly  refined  in  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  raw 
fugar ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  iflands,  bow- 
ever,  who  are  able  to  purify  their  fugars  in  this  manner, 
generally  take  this  trouble.  To  a  nation  whofe  marine 
IS  weak,  this  method  is  extremely  advantageous,  as  it 
enables  them,  in  times  of  war,  to  convey  into  their  own 
metropolis  the  moft  valuable  cargoes  with  a  lefs  number, 
of  fhips  than  if  they  prepared  only  raw  fugars. 

One  may  judge  from  thefe  fpecies  of  fugars,  but  much 
better  from  that,  which  has  undergone  the  earthing,  of 
what  fort  of  falts  it  is  compofed.  If  the  foil,  where  the 
,  cane  hath  been  planted,  is  hard,  ftony,  and  (loping,  the 
falts  will  be  white,  angular,  and  the  grain  very  large. 
If  the  foil  is  marly,  the  colour  will  be  the  fame ;  but  the 
granulations,  being  cut  on  fewer  fides,  will  relied  left 
light.  If  the  fpii  is  rich  and  fpungy,  the  granulations 
will  be  nearly  fpherical,  the,  colour  will  be  duflcy, 
the  fugar  will  flip  under  the  finger,  without  any 
unequal  feel.  This  lafi  fugar  is  con&dered  as  the 
worft. 

Whatever. may  be  the  reafon,  thofe  places  that  hav^ 
a  northern  afped  produce  the  befl  fugar;  and  marly 
grounds  yield  the  greatefi  quantity.  The  preparations 
which  the  fugar  that  grows  in  thefe  kinds  of  foil  re- 
quire, are  lefs  tedious  and  troublefome  than  thofe  which 
the  fugar  requires  that  is  produced  in  a  rich  land.  But 
thefe  obfervations  admit  of  infinite  variety,  whofe  in- 
veftigation  is  properly  the  province  of  chymifts  or 
fpeculative  planters. 

Be* 
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Besides  fugar,  the  cane^  furnifhes  fyrup,*  whofe  valued  O  O  IC 
Is  only  a  twelfth  of  that  of  the  price  of  fugars.  The 
bcftfyrup  is  that  which  runs  from  the  firft  veffd  into  the 
fecond,  when  the  rawTugar  is  made.  It  is  compofed  of 
the  groffcr  particle^  which  carry  along  with  them  th^ 
faltsof  fugar,  whether  it  contains  or  feparates  them  in 
itsf  paiTage.  The  fyrup  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is 
more  bitter,  and  Icfs  in  quantity,  is  formed  by  the  water 
which  carries  off  the  tartareous  and  earthy  particles  of 
the  fugar.  when  it  is  walhed.  By  means  of  fire,  fomc 
fugar  is  bijfidcs  exfrafted  from  the  firft"  fyrup,  which,, 
after  this  operation,  is  of  lefs- value  than  the  fecond. 

-Both  thefe  kinds  arc  carried  into  the  North  of  Eu* 
rope,  where  the  people  ufe  them  inftead  of  butter  and 
fugar.  In  Korth  America  they  make  the  fame  ufe  of 
them,  where  they  are  further  employed  to  give  fermen- 
taiion,  and  an  agree&bie  tafte  to  a  liquor  called  Prufs^ 
which  i9  6ii\y  an  infufion  of  the  bark  of  a  tree^ 

This  fyrup  is'ftill  more  ufeful,'  by  tht  fecre't  that  has 
been  difcovered  of  ccnverting  it  ijy  drftillatibn,  into  a 
Tpirituous  liquor  which  the  Engli'lh  c^)l  Rvm^  smd  the 
French  ^^^i7.  This  procefi,  which  is  very  frniple,  is 
madci' by  mixing  a  third  partof  fyrup  with  two-thirds  of 
water.  When  thefe  two  fubftances  have  fdftciently  fer- 
mented, which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  ^ays,  they  are"  put  into  a  clean  ftill,  where  the 
diflillation  is  made  as  ufual.  The  liquor  that  is  drawn 
off  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  fyrup  employed. 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  experiments, 
and  variations,  all  the  iflands  have  generally  purfued 
in  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
one ;  but,  perhaps,  it  hath  not  acquired  that  degree  of 
perfe£lion  of  which  it  is  capable.  One  may  be  allowed 
to  conjeaure,  that  if  inftead  of  planting  canes  in  large 

.  fields. 
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9  O  O  KficUi,  ihgfy  p^ceHcd  qnt  4io  gr0un4  sotp  4ivi^Wf  of 
fizty  foot)  le^vipg  betwi|ct  t^o  pl^nt^  divii^fl  4  fp^cf 
of  lw4  uncultivated^  fuch  a  incxho4  would  he  j^ttendec) 
with  great  adv^tagea*  In  the  modern  prafticej  xipjif 
but  the  caaef  on  the  borders  ^  of  a  fine  growth,  and 
attain  tp  a  proper  degree  of  qnaturity.  Thoff  in  thf 
middle  of  the  |ie)d  in  part  mifcar^,  and  ^pen  badlys  bo^ 
j^utt  they  au'e  deprived  of  a  curreiit  of  air,  whicl^  ^nly 
ads  by  its  weight)  and  feldom  get$  ^  the  fpOC  pf  th^ 
c^n^  that  lire  always  covered  with  ^e  Ie;(ves« 

In  this  new  fyftem  of  plaatations  thoft  p^rt^om  of 
land  which  bad  no!t  been  cultivate  wpujd  b^  mpft  ff* 
vourahle  for  reprodudkion  s  when  tb^  crops  of  th?  pt^^ted 
divifioofi  had  b|»n  o^ft  wbif:h  |n  th^r  tuffi  would  bf 
left  to  raeover.  It  ia  probable,  thai  by  ibis  9ieti^  99 
mueh  fugar  might  be  obt»ncd  aa  by  the  t^^%  pni^es 
.with  thJ3  additional  advantage,  ^at  it  would  rf^uiff 
fewer  flavea  to  improve  it.  Qne  may  judgp  what  ibfi 
cidtivatipniif  fi^ar  wq^ild  th^n  produce,  by  wbat  it  ^ow 
yields  nQtwithft^nding  its  imperfpEUpns. 

Qv  a  pl^nta^ion  fixed  on  a  good  grpund,  an^  4m^ 

;Ciently^o(;)ced  with  ^lacka,  with  cattle,  and  a^  pt^er 

Aeqe^adrii^,  two  ipen  will  cultivate  a  fiiuare  of  canes, 

that  is,  a  hujBidred  gcf^netricaj  paces.    This  fquare  im& 

yield  QO  gn  average  Gxtf  ijuijitals  of  jrw  ^^an    Thie 

common  price  of  a  g\»int;al  in  Europe  will  be  twenty 

livres,(^)  ^ift^ r  dcdvi^Jng  all  the  expences.    Thi?  m^kes 

an  income  pf  ^OO  livrps,(i)   for  t^ie  labpur  of  each  jngn. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  livres,(r}  to  which  the^rice  of  fyrup 

and  rum  muft  be  added,  will  defray  tjie  expence^  of  cul* 

:tivation,  that  .is  to  fay,  for  the  maintenance  of /laVe^,'  for 

th^r  Ipfs,  thpir  diforders,  their  clothes,  and   repairing 

their  utenfils,    and  other  accidents.     The  net  produce 

of  an  acre  and  half  qf  I^d  will'  then  be  four  hundred 

and 
(tf)  17/.  6d,  (^)  t6L  5/,  (r)  6/.  III.  ^d, 
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wd  SStj.(i)    It  w<wld  W  difficvlt  to  £nd  ;^  Cttl^^^e  prQ^  B  0  D  K* 
du&ive  of  greater  emplumeiits. 

It  may  b^  pbje£bed»  t^  iSais;  if  fitting  t|^  prpdvice. 
below  ia  read  value,  becaMfe  a  fquare  of  caiie9  doef  wt 
employ  two  i9en»  B^t  thp(e  who  would  advance  ^t 
o):jef£liotn  pugjlit  to  oblerve»  that  l;he  fiakipg  of  fi^ar  tt^ 
quires  other  labours  than  thofe  of  merely  c^tivatifig  itf 
SMid  ^ojifequently  workmen  employed  elfewh^re  thaji  in  the 
fields.  The  c^ftimate  and  compenfaMpn  pf  tbefe  diiFereut 
kinds  of  ferviqe^  oblige  \is  to  d<:du£^  from  the  prodf^ce  qi  a 
fquare  pf  plaiitation,  the  expense  pf  maintaining  tw4»  men* 

|t  is  priaP.ip^lly  with  their  fug^  that  the  ifla^ids  fur^ 
nifb  their  planters  with  all  the  article^  pf  co^venieqt^ 
and  luxury.  They  draw  from '  Europe  ^our,  li^uprg^ 
fal^  provifipns^  £lks,  ]inena»  hiardware  3  and  icvcuy  tbii\g 
that  13  required  for  apparel,  iqp^^  furpitur^  ofJAanimt, 
convenienpea  and  even  their  luxuries*  Thf^x  c^pfunppttcma 
of  eyery  ^d  are  prodigious,  ^nd  tx^u^  nfc^fTiirily  influence 
the  ms^nners  pf  the  ^nabitaptSi  tb^  gvoatfft  pftft.of  whom 
are  rich  and  can  well  ,^ot^  th^m* 

It  fhwild  fei?m  that  <hc  J^rqpwPS  who  hfve  bfC**  of^ 'he^u. 
tranfpi^ntf d  from  .Amftrif;^  mift  no  Ub  have  4cgene-  ropeans 
catpd  than  thp  animal"  wbi^b  they  <;surried  owa*  -tbitbwr*  {^if  J^dL^ 
The  climate  a£lsonaIl  living  beings  j  but  fnei^^iog^fjfs 
immediately  f^bje&  to  th^  l^ws  i4  nature,  rafift  b«r 
influence  the  more,  b^^uii^  they  ave,   the  o^y  baiags, 
who  ad  for  themfelve^.    The  firft  coIooiiU,  who  fcittled 
in  the  Antilles,  porre£ted  the  ^Alvity  of  a  new  /ky,  and 
a  new  fpil,  by  the  copyenleocies  whiqh  it  ^9^1  in  their 
power  to  derive  from  a  commerce  that  waf  alwaya  open 
with  their  former  couiitry.    They  leaifit  to  lodga  and 
maintain  themfelves  in  a  manner  the  beft  adaptofl  totbie 
change  of  fi^uQiion.    They  retained  the  cudomjs  of  tibeir 
edt^cation^  and  every  thing  that  could  agree  with  the  natural 

laws 
{d)  i^U  sjs,  ^d» 
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*^^J^  laws  of  the  air  they  breathed.  With  thefe  they  carried 
into  America  jthe  food  and  ufages  of  Europe^  and  fami- 
liariied  to  each  other^  beings  and  prod  unions  which  na- 
ture had  feparated  by  an  interval  of  the  fame  extent  as  a 
Zone.  But  of  all  their  primitive  cuftoms,  the  moft  falu« 
tary,  perhaps,  was  that  of  mingling  and  dividing  the  two 
races  by  interitiarriages. 

All  nations )  even  the  lead  civilized ,  have  profcribed 
an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily ;  whether  it  was,  that  experience  or  prejudice  dic- 
tated this  law,  or  chance  naturally  led  them  to  it.  Be- 
ings brought  up  together  in  infancy,  accuftomed  to  fee 
one  another  continually,  in  this  mutual  familiarity,  ra- 
ther contrad  that  indifference  which  arifes  /rom  habit, 
than  that  lively  and  impetuous  fenfation  of  fympathy, 
which  fuddenly  afFeAs  two  beings,  who  never  faw  one 
another.  If  in  the  favage  life  hunger  difunites  families, 
love  undoubtedly  muft  have  reunited  them.  The  hiftory, 
whether  true  or  fabulous,  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women,  that  marriage  was  the  finl:  alliance  of  nations. 
.  Thus  the  Hood  will  be  more  intermixed  by  the  cafual 
meetings  occafioned  by  a  wandering  life,  or  by  the  con- 
ventions and  agreements  of  fettled  communities.  The 
natursd  advantage  of  croffing  the  breed  among  men  as 
well  as  animals,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fpecies  from  de- 
generating, is  the  refult  of  flow  experience,  and  is  pofte- 
rior  to  the  acknowledged  utility  of  uniting  families,  in 
order  to  cement  the  peace  of  fociety.  Tyrants  very  early 
underftood  how  far  it  was  proper  for  them  to  feparate,  or 
conned  their  fubjefts,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  ftate  of 
dependence.  They  formed  men  into  feparate  ranks  by 
their  prejudices :  becaufe  this  line  of  divifion  between 
them  became  a  bond  of  fubmiffion  to  the  fovereign,  who 
ballanced  them  together  by  their  mutual  hatred  and  op* 

pofition. 
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pofition.    They  conne^d  families  to  each  other  in  every  BOOK 
fiation,  becaufe  this  union  totally  extinguifeedevgryfpark.         '     . 
of  di&ntion  repugnant  to   the  fpirit  of   civil  fociety. 
Thus  the  .intermixture  of  pedigrees  and  families  by  mar- 
riage, has  been  rather  the  rcfult  of  political  inftitutions, 
than  formed  upon  the  views  of  nature. 

But  whatever  be  the  natural  principle  and  moral  ten- 
dency of  thisKuftom,  it  was  obferved  by  the  Europeans, 
who  were  willing  to  multiply  in  the  iflands.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  them  married  either  in  their  own  country, 
before  they  removed  into  the  new  world,  or  with  tHofe 
who  landed  there.  The  European  married  a  Creole, 
or  the  Creole  an  European,  whom  chance  or  family 
connexions  brought  into  Anrerica.  From  this  happy 
ailbctation  hath  been  formed  a  peculiar  chara£ter,  which  - 
in  the  two  worlds  difiinguiihes  the  man  born  under  the 
iky  of  the  new,  but  from  parents  that  are  the  ifliie  of 
both.  The  marks  of  this  charader  will  be  pointed  out 
^ith  fo  much  the  more  certainty,  as  they  are  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  an  accurate  obferver,  from  whom* 
we  have  already  drawn  fome  particulars  refpe£ling  natural 
.  hiftory. 

'  The  Creoles  are  in  general  well  made.  One  can 
hardly  fee  a  fingle  pcrfon  affliftcd  with  thofc  deformities 
which  are  fo  tommon  in  other  climates.  They  h,ave  alt 
ai^  extreme  fupplenefs  in  their  limbs ;  whether  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  particular  organization  adapted  to  hot 
'  countries,  or  to  the  cuftom  of  their  being  reared  without 
the  confinement  of  fwaddling  cloaths,  and  ftays,  or  to 
the  exercife  they  are  habituated  to  from  their  in- 
fancy. Their  complexion,  however,  never  has  that  air  of 
vivacity  and  freflinefs  which  contributes  more  to  beauty 
than  regular  features  do.  As  to  their  colour,  when  they  are 
in  health,  it  refembles  that  of  perfons  juft  recovering  from 
Vol.  III.  O  a  fit 
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E  O  O  K  a  fit  of  illneis ;  but  this  lixid  complexion,  more  of  Ids  ^ 
dark,  b  neirly.  th^jt  of  our  ibuthern  peo|»le. 

Th&ir  iotrepidU):  in  v^^r-  ha9  been  figxHilizicd  by  «w 
foriea  of  bold  a^ion^.  Thiere  would  b^  no.  better  fol-^ 
diera,  if  tbieyr  w,ere  more  capable  of  being  difciplinpd. 

History  does  noC  aiSbrd  sniy  of  tboie  inftance^  of 
cowardice,  troacheiiy  and  meannefa  ztoQt\g  tbems  ti4iich 
f^lly  the  anoals  of  all  nations.  It  can  hardly  he  allinigad^ 
that  a  Cr;eQle  eyec  did  a  mpan  a£tion» 
,  A.i>j.  ftraogers,  without  exceptipn>  find  in  tbe  iflands, 
the  moft  friendly,  and  generou.s  hofpitality.  This  uT^ful 
▼irtue  is  pra^fcd  with  an.o(Hnta^ipn,  which  (hews,  at 
loaft,  the  honour  they. attach  to  it..  THeir  natural  propcn-^ 
fity  to  benofioenqc:  bani0M^  ayaripe:;  and  the.  Creoles,  ar^ 
generous,  in  th^r.  deriings> 

They  ar^  ftrangers  to  diflimulation,  craft  and  fufpin 
cion.  The  pride  th^y,  take  in  their  fnuiknefs,  theopi* 
nion  they  have  of  th^ixifelves^  together  with  their  ex-, 
treme  vivacity,  exclude  from  their  commorcia]  tranfac- 
tions  all  tb^.t  myftery  and  referve,  which  ftifles  natural 
gpodneis  of  dlfpofition,  extinguilhes .the Social  fpirit,.  and. 
blunts  our  fenfibility. 

A  warip  ini^aginationf  incapable  of  any  refiraint,  ren- 
ders them  independent  and  inconflant  in  their  tafte.i.Jt 
conftantly  hurries  them  with  frefh  ardour  into  pleafi|u3i, 
t9  whicb  they  fi^crifice  botb  their  fortune  and  their  whole 
exiftence. 

Areiparkable  degree  of  penetration,  aquick  facility  in, 
felling  all  ideals,  and  expr^ffing  themfe^es .  with  vivacity* . . 
Th^  power  c>f .  combiijiing  added  to  the  talent  of  obferva?* 
tipn,  a  happy  .mixture  of  all  the  qualities  of  mind^nd  cha- 
rafler,  which  render  men  capable  of  the  greatefl;  aftions^.. 
will  make  them  attempt  every   thing,  when  oppreffioa. 

cQmpcls  th^m.  to  it* 

The 
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,  The  (harp  and  falinc  air  of  the  Carlbbecs  deprives  thcB  0  O  IC 
Women  of  chat  lively  colour  which  ts  the  beauty  of  their 
iex.  But  they  have  a  delicate  white  complexion^  which 
slllbWs  the  eyes  all  their  power,  and  convep  into  the  foul 
fuch  deep  irhpreffions  as  are  irrefiftiblc.  As  they  are  ex- 
trehiely  fober,  they  drink  nothing  but  chocolate,  coffee 
and  fuch  fpirituous  liquors  as  reftore  to  th^  prgans  their 
tone  and  vigour  enervated  by  the  climate ;  while  the  men 
ire  cohtiniudly  drinking  in  proportion  to  the  heat  (hit 
cxhaufts  them. 

They  ar*  very  prolific,  and  often  mothers  of  ten 
or  twelve  children.  This  propagation  proceeds  from  love 
iiehich  ftrongly  attaches  them  to  the  man  theypoAefs;  but 
which  alfo  throws  them  inflantly  into  the  arms  of  ano- 
ther^  whenever  death  has  diflblved  the  union  of  a  firft  or 
iec6fid  marriage. 

jBAtous  even  todiftraflion,  they  are  feldom  unfaithful* 
That  indolence,  which  makes  them  negledt  the  fneans  6f 
picaftng,  tfa^  degrading  tafte  which  the  men  have  for  negfo 
l^othbn,  thelrmahner  oflife,  private  or  public,  which  pre* 
dudes  the  opportunities  or  temptations  to  gallantry  j  thefe 
are  the  beft  fupports  of  the  virtue  of  thefe  females. 

Tm£  folitary  manhei'in  which  they  live  in  their  houfcs 
gives  them  an  air  of  timidity,  which  embarailes  them  In  their 
intercourfb  i^\A  the  World.  Th^  lofe,  even  in  early 
life,  the  (pirit  of  emulation  and  choice,  and  this  pre- 
vents thefn  from  cultivating  the  agreeable  talents  of 
education.  They  feem  to  have  neither  power  nor  taSe 
(br  ariy  tiring  but  dancing,  which  undoubtedly  tranf- 
potts  and  animaties  them  to  higher  pleafures.  This 
iriffinflf  oF  pleafure  attends  them  through  all  the  ftages  of 
life;  whethjhr  it  is,  that  they  ftill  retain  fome  (hare  of  their 
youthful  fenCbiiity,  or  are  ftimulated  w"ith  the  recollec* 
tiOn  of  itj  Or  1^^  other  reafons  which  are  unknown  to  us. 

O  2  From 
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•BOOK  From  this  conftltution  arifes  fuch  an  extremely  fenfible 
and  fympathizing  character,  that  they  cannot  even  bear 
the  fight  of  mifcry  ;  though  they  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  rigid  and  fevere  with  refpe£t  to  the  fervice  they 
require  of  thofe  domeflics  that  are  attached  to  their 
pcrfon.  More  defpotic  and  inexorable  towards  their 
(laves  than  the  men  themfelves,  they  feel  no  remorfe  in 
ordering  chaftifemci\ts,  the  feverity  of  which  would  be  a 
puniihmentand  a  leiTon  to  them,  if  they^were  obliged  to 
inflid  them  thcmfelves,  or  were  witnefles  to  them. 

This  flavery  of  the  negroes  is,  perhaps,  the  caufe  from 
whence  the  Creoles  in  part  derive  a  certain  chara<9er,  which 
makes  them  appear  ftrange,  fancaftic,  and  of  an  intercourfe 
notmuch  relifhed  in  Europe.  From  their earlieft  infancy 
they  are  accuftomed  to  fee  a  number  of  tall  and  ftout  men 
about  them,  whofe  budnefs  it  is  toconje^ure  and  antict- 
pate  their  wifhes.  This  firft  view  muft  immediately  infpire 
them  with  thjs  moft  extravagant  opinion  of  themfelves. 
Seldom  meeting  with  any  oppofition  to  their  caprice,  tfao' 
ever  fo  unreafonable,  they  afTume  a  fpirit  of  prefumption, 
tyranny  and  dlfdain  for  a  great  part  of  mankind.  Nothing 
is  more  infolent  than  the  man  who  always  lives  with  his 
inferiors  ;  but  when  thefe  happen  to  be  flaves,  habituated 
to  wait  upon  children,  to  dread  even  their  cries,  which 
muft  expofe  them  to  punifhment,  what  muft  mafters  be- 
come who  have  never  obeyed  j  wicked  men  who  have 
never  been  punifhed  ;  and  madmen  who  are  ufed  to  put 
their  fellow-creatures  in  irons  ? 

So  cruel  an  example  of  dependence  gives  the  Americana 
that  pride  which  muft  neceflarily  be  detefted  in  Europe, 
wl)ere  a  greater  equality  among  men  teaches  them  a  greater 
mutual  refpedl.  Educated  without  knowing  either  pain 
or  labour,  they  are  neither  able  to  furmount  a  difficulty^ 
CT  bear  contradiction.     Nature  hath  given  them  every 
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•dvantagc,  arid  fortune  rcfufed  them  nothing.  In  this  BOOK 
rcfpcfl,  like  moft  kings,  they  arc  unhappy  becaufe  they 
have  never  experienced  adverfity.  If  the  climate  did 
not  ftrongly  excke  them  to  love,  they  would  not  tafte 
a  fingle  true  pleafure :  and  yet  they  have  feldom  the' 
bappinefs  of  forming  an  idea  of  thofe  paflions,  which ' 
thwarted  by  obftacles  and  refufals,  are  fed  with  tears,  and 
gratified  with  virtue.  If  they  were  not  confined  by  the  laws 
of  Europe,  tvhich  govern  them  by  their  wants,  and  reprcfs 
or  reftrain  the  extroardinary  degree  of  independence  they 
ehjo]^,  they  would  fall  into  a  foftneis  and  effeminacy  which 
would  render  them  fooner  or  late  the  vidims  of  their  own 
tyranny^  or  would  fink  them  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  that 
would  overturn  all  the  foundations  of  their  community. 
But  if  they  once  ceaied  to  have  negroes  for  fiaves,  and 
kings  who  live  at  a  diftance  from  them  for  mailers,  they, 
perhaps,  would  become  the  moft  aftonifhing  people  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  earth.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
they  would  imbibe  from  their  carlieft  infancy,  the  under- 
ftanding  and  abilities  which  they  would  inherit  from  Eu- 
rope; the  activity,  which  the  neceffity  of  repelling 
liumerous  enemies  would  infpire ;  the  larige  colonies  they 
would  have  to  form  ;  the  rich  commerce  they  would  have 
to  found  on  aaimmenfe  cultivation;  the  ranks  and  focie- 
ties  they  would  have  to  create ;  and  the  maxims^  laws  and 
manners  they  would  have  to  eftabliib  on  the  principles  of 
leafon  :  all  thefe  fprings  of  a<^ion  would,  perhaps,  make 
of  an  equivocal  and  mifcellaneous  race  of  people,  the  moft 
flourifhing  nation  that  philofophy  and  humanity  could 
wifh  for  the  happinefs  of  the  world. 
/  If  ever  any  fortunate  revolution  fhould  take  place  in  the 
world,  it  will  begin  in  America.  After  having  experiehced 
fuch  devaftation,  this  new  world  muft  flourifh  in  its  turn, 
andy  perhaps,  command  the  old.    It  will  become  the 
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BOOKafylum  of  our  people  who  have  beeii  oppitfled  hf 
pQlitica]  eftablifhmenUsi  or  driven  away  by  war.  The  f^vage 
inhabitants  will  be  civilized,  and  ppprefled  ftran^crs  wilt 
becoqrie  free.  But  it  is  neceflary  that  this  change  Ihpi^d 
be  preceded  by  confpiracies,  cpmrnotions,  and  calamities^ 
and  that  a  hard  and  laborious  education  (hould  pre- 
difpofe  their  minda  both  to  z&,  and  to  fuSer. 

Ye  young  Creoles,  com«  into  ^urope  to,  ^x^cifc  aiad 
pra&ife  what  we  teach  you,  therq;  to  collect  in  tbp  ftp^ 
ctou&  remaiixs  of  our  ancient  manners^  tl^t  vigour  whicl^ 
\ychave  loft,  there  to  ftudy  qui  weaknefs^  and  draw 
from  our  follies  themfdvea  tl^ofe  leiTons  of  wUGjlofa  ^hich, 
produce!  gf^^X  events*     Leave  in  America  yout  n^gioes^ 
whofe  condit^  ^ft^dd^S  us^  aj;^d  whpfe.  blood,  perhaps*^ 
if  ipaingled  in  all  thofe  fe^mentfs  which  aJlter,  corcupt,  sjnd 
dQfti:Qy  our  population.    Fly  from  a^  educi^ti9a  of  ty-, 
ranny«  effeminacy  and  vice,  which  you  contrail  fccyqi 
the  habit  of  living  with  (laves,  vrho(e  ftupidity  infpireji^ 
you,  with  none  of  thofe  elevated  and  virtuous  fentim^jdta^ 
which  can  only  glvie  rife  to  a  people  that  will  become  fa<^. 
mous.  America  hath  pou;red  ajl  the  fources  of  coq'uptioUi 
on  Europe,    To  cpipplete  its  vi^nge^nce,  it  muft  ia^yf, 
from  it  all  the  inftrumcjits  of  its  profgerity.  As  it  Ijfis  b^iqj^ 
deftroyed  by  our  crimes,  i^  muft  be  renewed,  by  our  viceSi. 

Nature  feems  tp  have  dcfl;ined  the  American^  to  % 
greater  fhare  of  h^ppinefe  tha/i  die  Europeaps*  In.  t(|« 
iflands  are  fcarcely  knov^rn  fuch  diief^fea  a^  the  gout^ 
gravel,  ftone,  apoplexies,  pljpurifw,  cojQPplaj^ts  of  tbci 
chcft,  and  other  difprdecs,  which  winjter  occafions.  Non© 
of  thofe  fcourgcs  of  the  human  rape  which  a^^  fo,  fut^ 
in  other  countries,  have  ever  made  the  l^^aft  ravages 
there.  If  the  air,  of  thp  country  can  bo  withftood 
and  the  middle  age  be  attained  to,  this  is  fufficicnt 
to  infure  a  lon^  and  happy  cowfe  of  life.    There  old 
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'^  h  not  totta^ng^  bftguifli1n|>  atfd  beftt  v^ith  ihore  B  O  o  tt 
infirffitti^  Whidh  aflfea  it  in  dur  cUilUtte.    •  *      J  .-» 

Iv  itfe  Ctribbctes,  however,  new  b<;»fri  ihfMitt  sire  at-  Difezie^  to 
taelwd  with  a  diftafe  whah  Jsenlft  peculiar  to  the  torrid  £^i.^petf. 
Mite:  it  is  callied  Mtnut.     If  a  child  rtic^iVes   th«  im- are  fubjca 
preffions  of  the  air  ct  vriud^  if  the  roobi  vifhet^^it  is  j^^  i^an^. 
■bom  is  eXpo&d  to  finoke,  t»  too  much  htitk  br  ctdd»  thte 
-difotder  (hews  itfelf  imibediately.     It  iirft  felie^  the  j1il<p« 
Irhtth  becomes  rigid  and  fixed)  ft^  as  flcA  to  be  ot>^n^d. 
This  fpafm  loon  coAimuhiCates  itfelf  ttl  Ihfe^dier  pkrt^  bf 
the  body  ^  arid  the  (rhild  dlei  for  Waht  ef  being  able  to 
'take,  noarilhrnent.     If  St  ^ftdptf^  fhfe  danger,   which 
threaMliB  thu  nbie  firft  oaiy^  cf  its  exHlehee^  it  has  no- 
thing to  fear.   1  he  indulgdnt^  Wbidi  are  alldiired  to  chtl- 
idrenbeforetfae^so^  Weaned,  which  i^at  the i^nd  of  the  twelve 
jnofitht,  focb  fl6  th^  iift  of  cdfl^i  didcdate,  Win6,  but 
«^ialiy  fugar  aind  fweetme^ts  ;  th^fb  indalg^nciei  that 
are  p»  perificious  to  our  children,  are  dFered  to  thofe  of 
America  by  liaittre,  Whkh  accuftdlilifs  them  in  early  age 
CD  the  [ir<Khldli<)li^  of  their  climiit^.       -^     . 

TUn  hit  fex,  natdrilfy  weak  and  delicate,  has  its  in- 
firmities iti  W^  as  its  charnts.  In  di^  iflinds  thejr 
are.  (iih^t&  to  a  weaknefs,  aA  almoft  tbtal  decay  of 
their  flfeil^tb ;  in  crnconcjfilierable  s^verfibh  foV  ^11  kind 
^f  MAicAefai^  food,  and  an  irregiihr  craving  after 
t^yy  Ai^  that  rs  ];^rejudiea)  to  their  heaftfa.  S^rh  or 
tfAetd  fodd  h  Wim  thef  oirly  reliib  and  defire.  This  ' 
difbafe  h  t  ftMO  cadk^y,  which  cdrhmonly  degene- 
rates into  a  itdpfy.  It  is.attribdted  tathe  diminutron  of 
tht  cfatamenia  in  ihdk  women  who  comie  from  Eui^ope, 
afAd  to  the  wtekneft  or  tbtal  fappref&oA  oT  that  periodi- 
cal difcharge  in  Creoles. 

TrtE  men,  more  robuft,  are  liable  to  more  violent  com- 
plaints.   In  t|iis  vicinrty  of  the  equator,  they  are  expofedf 
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B  O  o  K  to  a  hot  and  malignant  fever,  kiiown  under  different 
names,  and  indicated  by  haemorrhages.  The  blood  which 
is  boiling  under  the  fervent  rays  of  the  fun,  is  difcharged 
from  the  nofe,  eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  :  nature 
in  temperate  climates  does  not  move  with  fuch  rapidity, 
but  that  in  the  moft  acute  diibrders  there  is  time  to  ob* 
ferve  and  follow  the  courfe  (he  takes.  In  the  iflands, 
her  progrefs  is  fo  rapid,  that  if  we  delay  to  attack  the 
diforder,  as  foon  as  it  appears,  its  e£fe£ls  are  certainly  fatal. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  patient  in  the  fpace  of  twenty«four- 
hours  muft  be  bled  fifteen  or  eighteen  times,  while  in  the 
intervals  he  has  recourfe  to  other  remedies.  No  fooncr  is 
a  perfon  feized  with  ficknefs,  but  t))e  phyficiao^  thp 
lawyer,  and  the  prieft,  are  all  called  to  his  bed-fide. 

Most  of  thofe  who  furyive  thefe  violent  ihocks,  being 
cxhaufted  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated^ 
recover  very  flowly  afid  with  difficuUy*  Several  fall  into  an 
habitual  weaknefs,  occafioned  by  the  debility  of  the  whole 
machine,  whom  thenoxious  air  of  the  country  and  the  little 
nourilbment  their  food  fupplies,  are  not  able  to  reftore. 
Hence  obftru£lions,  jaundice,  and  fwelling  of  the  fpleen, 
are  produced,  which  fometlmes  terminate  in  dropfies. 

Almost  all  the  Europeans  who  land  in  America,  are 
expofed  to  this  danger,  and  frequently  the  Creoles  themr 
felves  on  their  return  from  more  temperate  climates.  But  it 
never  attacks  women  whofc  blood  has  the  natural  evacua* 
tions,  and  negroes,  who,  born  under  a  hotter  climate* 
are  inured  by  nature,  and  prepared  by  a  free  perfpiration* 
for  all  the  ferments  that  the  fun  can  produce. 

It  is  certainly  owing  to  the  fun,  the  heat  of  whofe* 
rays,  being  lefs  oblique,  and  more  conftant  than  in  our 
climates,  occafions  thefe  violent  fevers.  Its  heat  muft 
inevitably  produce  a  thickening  of  the  blood  through  the 
excefs  of  perfpiration,  a  want  of  elaflicity  in  the  folids, 
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a  dilatation  of  the  veiTels  by  the  impulfc  of  the  fluids,  BOOK 
whether  in  proportion  to  the  rarefedion  of  the  air,  or  the  m 

Jefs  degree  of  compreffion  which  the  fur  face  of  the  bodies 
is  expofed  to  in  a  rarefied  atmofphere. 

Some  of  thefe  inconveniences  might,  perhaps,  be 
prevented  by  purging  and  bleeding  on  the  paiTage  as  we 
advanced  toward  the  torrid  zone  ;  by  repeating  thefe  pie* 
cautions  in  the  iflands,  and  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath* 

But  far  froixi  having  recourfe  to  thefe  expedients,  which 
reafon  indicates^  the  inhabitants  fall  into  fucb  excefles  as 
are  the  moft  likely  to  haflen  and  increafe  the  diforder.  The 
Grangers  who  arrive  at  the  Caribbees,  are  excited  by  the  en- 
tertainments they  are  invited  to,  the  pleafures  .they  partake 
of,  and  the  kind  reception  they  meet  with ;  every  thing  in- 
duces them  to  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  all  the  pleafures 
which  cuftom  renders  lefs  pfejudical  to  thofe  who  are  born 
under  this  climate.  Feafting,  dancing,  gaming,  late  hours, 
wine,  cordials,  and  frequently  the  chagrin  of  difappoint* 
ment  in  their  imaginary  elcpedlations,  confpire  to  add  to 
the  ferment  of  an  immoderate  heat  of  the  hlood,  which 
foon  becomes  inflamed. 

With  fuch  indulgence,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  refift  the 
heats  of  this  climate,  and  even  the  grcateft  precau- 
tions are  not  fuilicient  to  fecure  perfons  from  the  at- 
tack of  thofe  dangerous  fevers ;  when  the  moft  fober,  and 
moderate  men,  who  are  the  moft  averfe  from  every  kind  of 
excefs ;  and  the  moft  careful  in  all  their  adions,  are 
vidlims  to  the  new  air  they  breathe.  In  the  prefent  ftate  . 
of  the  colonic,  of  ten  men  that  go  into  the  iflands,  four 
Englifli  die,  three  French,  three  Dutch,  three  Danes^ 
and  one  Spaniard. 

When  it  was  obfcrvcd  how  many  men  were  loft  in 
thefe  regions,  at  the  time  they  were  firft  occupied,  it  was 

generally 
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BOO  K  generally  thought,  that  the  ftates  who  had  (he  ambitioii 

>  of  fettling  there  would  be  depopulated  in  the  end. 
Advan-  ExP£&lE^*CA  hath  altered  the  public  opinion  upon  thii 

thofcnati-  po'^t.     In   proportion   as  thcfc  colonies  have  extended" 
ons  that  are  their  plantations^    they  have   been  iuppli^d  with  more 
iion  of  the  i^^^ns  of  expence.     Thefe  tievr  means  have  'opened  into- 
iilands.       i^^^  mother  country  new  fources  of  confumption.    The 
increafe  in  exportations,  could  not  take  place  without  an. 
increafe  of  l^^bbur.     Thefe  labours  have  brought  together 
a  grea^ter  number  of  men,  which  'will  ever  be  the  caft 
when  the  means  of  fubfiftenccT  are  multiplied.    Even. 
foreigners  have  reforted   in  great  multitudes  into  thott 
kingdoms,  which  opened  a  field  to  their  ambidon  and 
induftry. 

Population  not  only  increafcd  annong  the  proprietort 
of  the  iflands,  but  the  people  have  alfo  become  more 
happy.  Our  felicity  in  general  h  proportioned  to  out 
conveniences,  and  it  muft  increafe  as  we  can  vary  and  tx^ 
tend  them.  The  iflands  have  been  produAive  of  this  ad^ 
vantage  to  their  poflefibrs :  They  have  dirawn  from  theft 
fertile  regions  a  number  of  commodities,  the  confumption 
of  which  bath  added  to  their  enjoyments.  They  havei 
drawn  fome,,  which  when  exchanged  for  otfaen  anxon^ 
their  neighbours,  have  made  them  partake  6f  the  hixuciea* 
of  other  climates.  In  this  manner,  the  kingdoms  whicl^ 
have  acquired  the  po&ffion  of  the  iHands,  by  lucky 
ciccumAances,  or  by  well  combined  projefis,  are  become 
the  refidence  off  the  arts,  and  of  all  the  polite  amaCanents 
'which  afe  a  natural  and  neceflary  coniequence  of  great 
plenty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage :  thefe  colonies 
have  railed  the  nations  that  founded  them^  to  afuperiority 
of  influence  in  the  political'  world,  in  the  following  man-*^ 
Acr  :  Gold  and  filver,  which  form  the  general  circulation 

of 
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of  Europe,  come  from  Mexico,  Peru,  ^nd  BrazU.  They  BOOS. 
belong  neither  to  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Portuguefe,  but  ^^  2' 
to  the  people,  who  give  th^ir  merchandife  in  exchange 
for  thefe  metals.  Thefe*  people  have  accounts  between 
them,  that  are  ulti^q^t^ly  ^ttlcd  at  Lifl>on  and  Cadiz, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  common  and  univerfal  re- 
pofitory.  It  is  in  thefe  places  that  one  muft  judge  of  the 
increafe  or  decline  of  the  trade  of  each  nation.  That 
nation  whofe  accounts  of  fale  and  purchafe  are  kept 
in  ballance  with  others,  acquires  its  intereft  entire. 
Tha^  whhch  hath  purc^afei^  nu>r^  tbaa  it  hath  fold^  with-* 
draws  lefs  than  its  ii;\tere^  \  beo^ufe  it  hath  ceded  a  part 
of  it,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  was  indebted.  That  which  has  fold  more  to 
other  nations,  than  it  hath  purchafed  of  them,  does  not 
only  get  wh^t  was  owing  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
alfo  the  profit  it .  has  derived  from  other  n;|tiona  with 
whom  it  hath  made  ex;cban£es.  This  laft  advantage;  is 
p^culi^r  to  the  people  who  pofTqfs  thefe  lands.  Their  ca- 
pitaO  is  annually  increafed  by  the  fale  of  the  valuable  pro- 
du£tipns  of  thefe  countries ;  and  the  augment^tioi;!  of  their 
ftock  co^ifirms  t,heir  fuperiority,  and  reoders  them  the 
arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  But  we  iball  explain,  in  thq 
following.  Bpok,  how  fa^  each  nation  hath  increafed  its 
power  by  the  pofle^n  of  the  ifl^nds* 
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ScttUmffits  of  the  Spaniards^   thi  Dutcby  and  the  Danes^ 

in  thi  American  ijlanis. 


A  Spanifh     JL   H  E  honour  of  having  difcovercd  the  great  Archi- 

form'^  on  P^^^g^  ^^  ^^^  Caribbees,  and  of  having  formed  the  firff 

the  banks   fettlements  on  them  is  due  to   Spain.     The  moft   ad- 

Oronooko.  vanced  of  thefe   from  the  American  continent,  is  called 

The  ufc     Trinidad.     Columbus  landed  on  it  in   I498»  when  he 

aad  might  difcovered  the  Oronooko  ;  but  other  objects  interfering,' 

have  been   \^^  ^^^  ifland  and  the  coafts  of  the  neighbouring  contF- 

'nent  were  at  that  time  neglefled.     But  the  luftre  of  the 

gold,  which  had  been  feen  from  a  diflance  glittering  or 

the  (hore,  caufed  them  to  be  revifited  by  the  nation^ 

which  had  fird  made  the  difcovery.     The  conqueft  of 

thofe  immenfe  regions,  which  are  watered  by  one  of  the 

largeft  and  ri<;heft  rivers  of  the  univerfe,  was  refolved 

upon  ;  and  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  fituated  at  the  diouth 

of  the  Oronooko,  was  peopled,  in  order  to   infure  and 

facilitate  the  execution  of  fo  great  an  enterprise.     An 

ifland  has  always  the  advantage  of  a  continent,  when, 

having  but  a  fmall  extent  of  country  to  defend,  it  has  a 

.very 
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'vtry  Urge  one  to  attack ;  as  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  B  O  O  IC 
inifance*  '  .  •^"' 

The  river  Oronooko,  wliich,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, fprings  from  the  Cordeleras,  after  being  incieaied 
in  a  courfe  of  five  hundred  and  feventy-five  leagues  by 
the  influx  of  a  great  number  of  rivers  of  diAenent 
magnitude,  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean  by  more  than 
fifty  channels.  Jts  impctnofity  is  fo  great,  that  it  ftems 
the  moft  powerful  tides  and  preferves  the  frefhnefs  of  its 
waters  to  the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues  from  that  vaft 
and  deep  channel  within  which  it  was  confined.  But 
this  rapidity  is  not  always  equal,  and  owes  its  varia* 
tions  to  a  circumftance,  perhaps,  entirely  peculiar.  The 
Oronooko,  in  the  month  of  April,  begins  to  fwell,  and  con- 
tinues to  rife  during  five  months ;  the  fixth  it  remains 
at  its  greateft  height :  in  Odober,  it  begins  to  fubfide, 
and  fails  gradually  till  the  month  of  March,  during 
which  it  continues  in  a  fixed  ftate  of  its  greateft  diminu- 
tion. *  Thefe  alternate  changes  are  regular  even  to  cer* 
tainty. 

This  Phoenomcnon,  the  caufe  of  which  is  not  known, 
feems  to  depend  much  more  on  the  fea  thanon  the  land. 
In  the  fix  months  that  the  river  is  fifing,  the  hemifphere 
of  the  new  world  prefents  nothing  but  feas,  at  leaft,  but 
little  land  to  the  perpendicular  adion  of  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  In  the  fix  months  of  its  fall,  America  exhibits 
nothing  but  dry  land  to  the  planet,  by  which  it  is  illu- 
minated. The  fea,  at  this  time,  is  lefs  fub]e£i  to  thb 
influence  of  the  fun,  or,  at  leaft,  its  current  towards 
the  eaftern  (hore  is  more  ballanced,  more  broken  by  the 
land,  and  muft,  therefore,  leave  a  freer  courfe  to  the 
rivers,  which,  not  being  then  fo  firongly  tied  by  the  {^2p 
cannot  be  fwelled  but  by  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the 
ihows  from  the  Cordeleras.     Perhaps,  indeed,  the  rifing 
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BOO  Kof  tli«  trotters  of  thtf  Oronookcr  may  depend  ttit\Tt)f  on 
the  rainy  feafon.  But  to  be  thoroughly  acquaiilted  with 
the  cnuies  of  (b  fingulaf  a  phcenotnenon,  it  wOuld  bd  nc- 
Goflary  to  confider,  how  faf  the  c6urfe  6f  this  riv^r  miny 
be  affeded  by  that  of  the  Amazons,  and  jo  know  the 
track  and  direAion  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  From 
the  difference  of  their  fitaatiori,  their  fburce,  and  their 
opeiiing  rnto  the  fea^  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  caufe 
of  fo  remarkable  a  difference  in  the  periods  of  their  flux 
and  reflux  might  be  difcovered.  All  things  sire  conneded 
in  this  worldly  fyftefftn.  The'courfes  of  rivers  depend 
either  on  the  diurnal  or  annual  revolutions  of  the  earth. 
Whenever  an  enlightened  people  ihall  acquire  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko,  they  will  difcove^* 
or,  at  leiril,  (bey  will  endeavour  to  difcover  the  caufes  of 
thefe  pho^omena.  But  their  endeavours  will  be  attend- 
ed withdiflicttitie^.  The  river  is  not  fo  navigable  as  k 
might  be  prefiimed,  from  its  magnitude;  its  bed  is  ill 
.  many  places,  filled  up  with  rocks,  which  oblige  the  ni^ 
vigator  at'  times  to  carry  both  his  boats  and  the  mer- 
chandife  they  are  laden  with. 

The  people,  who  border  on  this  river,  biit  little  d^ 
ftant  ffom  the  burning  Line,  iiihiWting  a  country,  peN 
haps,  two  fruitful  to  have  been  cultivated,  know  neither 
the  trouble  of  clothes,  the  reftraints  of  police,  lior  thb 
burthen  of  governri^nt.  Free  under  the  yoke  «>f  pover- 
ty, they  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  iifiiingl,  and  on  wild 
fruits.  But  Itttle  of  their  tirte  or  labour  can  be  fpent  on 
Agricidtiire,  whei<  they  have  nothing  btft  2t  ftick  to 
plough  widi^  and  hatchets  lAade  of  {tone  to  cilt  dov^ 
trees,  Wbicb  being  burned  or  rotted,  l^ve  the  foil  in  a 
proper  ftaae  for  bearing. 

It  was  rtOt  tttl  the  y^ar  15^35,  that'  the  ^paniirds 
tbou]|ht  of  pying  another  vifit  to  the  river  Oronooko. 

Havin]^ 
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Hinrtng  beta  A&ppainctd  in  their  fitarch  after  rninei,  thtj  froaK 
coniidercd  it  of  fo  Kttk  impvvtance,   that  they   never  , 

formed  ojore  thaiv  one  fmaU  fethtement  upoct  it.  Tbti  is 
fijtuated  at  ^  IqW^p  psiit  of  the  river,,  and  i$  calikd  Su 
Thomas.  The  firft  colonifts  applied  tbeoifelvt 9  with*  <!r 
much  ardour  tp'  the  eultivalion  of  tobacco,'  that  they* 
delivered  annually  ten  eargoest  to  the  £>iiccbb  This  in-* 
tf  rcourfe  ba.¥i|ig  been'  prohibited  by  the  metK>poU$»  the 
town,  which  hath  alfo  b6en  twice  facked  by  privatcersy 
inrenfibly  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  whole  employ* 
ment  of  the  place,  at  prefent,,  is  to  breed  a  few  cattlei 
'  which  they  fend  to  Cumana,  by  an .  inland  communica- 
tion. 

T^isafi  ¥z{t  and  fertile  regions  would  foon  emerge 
from  their,  prefent  obfcurity.,  if  Spain  knew  how  to  avail 
hcrfeif.  of  the  3£biv«  ambition  of  the  Jefuits.  It  ifi  well 
kjioMUi  that  thde  men,  admirablo  as  a  fociety,  danger- 
ous in.  political^  aaddeteftable  in>  a  religious  view,  had* 
fuoceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw  from  the:  midft  of  their 
foivfls  a  great  number  of  wild  natives  ;  to  fettle  them  en' 
the  hanks  of  the  Oronooko,  and  other  rivers,  mod  of 
which  are  navigable,  that  fall  into  it ;  to  inftil  into  them' 
feme  focial  principles^  and  fome  tafte  for  fome  of  the 
more  neceflary  art9«  particularly  agriculture.  Thelepro- 
pie  already  cultivate  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cocoa,. 
fon  their  own  xonfumption :  would  it  not  be  poflible  to 
induce  them  to  increafe  the  growth  of  thefe  commodities,, 
by  offering  them  others  in  exchange  ?  The  diftance  be- 
tween a  lavage  and  a  focial  ftate  is  immenfe ;  but  from 
the.  in&ncy  of  fociety  to  a  flouriihing  ftate  of  commerce,, 
there  are  but  a  few  fieps  to  make*  Time>  which  im^ 
p/'oves  the  ftrength,  Ihortensthe  diftances.  Spain  would  > 
bti  enriched  by  her  traffic  with  tfaefe  new  plantationsy 

whofe- 
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BOOK  wbofe  produce  might  be.  carried  to  Trinidiad,  and  thus 
.  that  ifland  would  be  reftored  to  its  original  deftination. 

Settlement      BuT,  bciide  the  ferving  as  a  ftaple,  its  extent,  the 

of  the  Spa-  frultfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and  the  convenience  of  its  roads, 

Trihidad    ^ould  make  it  an  object  in  icfelf  of  confiderable  impor- 

«id  at        tance.   Thofc,  who  have  furvcycd  it  with  fufficient  atten* 

^ilargarct*    ,  ^ 

ta.  tion  and  {kill  to  difcern    through   the  impediments  of 

thick  forefts,  with  which  it  is  covered,  the  real  Value  of 
it,  have  efteemed  it  capable  of  producing  in  abundance 
many  fpecies  of  commodities,  alid  .even  fuch  as  bear  a 
high  price.  Yet,  its  produce  hath  been  confined  merely 
to  cocoa ;  but  this  was  in  fuch  perfedion,  that  itwas 
preferred  even  to  that  of  Caracca ;  and  the  Spaniih  mer- 
chants, in  order  to  fecure  it,  ftrove  to  anticipate  each 
other  by  'paying  for  it  in  advance.  This  eagernefs^ 
which  may  fometimes  give  a  fpur  to  the  induftry  of  a 
people  naturally  aSive,  is  fure  deftruSion  to  thofe, 
among  whom  the  defire  of  eafe  has  the  force  of  a  pafSon, 
and  even  almoft  of  a  neceflity,  if'  not  of  nature,  at  leaft, 
of  habit.  The  proprietors  having  received  more  money 
than  they  could  repay  with  that  fingle  commodity,  in 
which  their  whole  fortune  confifted,  fell,  by  degrees, 
into  defpair  ;  and  from  the  dread  of  unufual  toil,  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  labour.  Since  the  year  17279  there 
hath  been  no  more  cocoa  to  be  found  on  the  ifland;  which, 
from  that  time,  hath  had  no  correfpondence  with  the 
metropolis. 

The  fame  negligence  bad  before  ruined  Margaretta. 
This  ifland  enjoyed  a  momentary  life  and  profperity  from 
a  fpecies  of  wealth  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
which  encompaflTed  it.  Columbus  in  1498  difcovered 
at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  the  little  ifle  of  Cubagua, 
afterwards  called  pearl  ifland..  The  quantities  of  this 
^pafure^    which  nature  yielded   without   any  expence, 

at- 
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^ttrafSed  the  Spaniards  to  this  place  in  1 509.  They  brought  BOOK 
with  them  fbnoe  favages  from  the  Bahama  iflands,  who 
had  been  found  not  proper  for  working  in  the  mines,  but' 
had  a  feculty  of  continuing  a  Jong  time  under  water* 
This  talent  of  theirs  was  employed  with  fo  much  ardour, 
that  greet  fortunes  were  raifed  in  a  very  fmall  time.  The 
banks  of  pearl  were  exhaufted,  and  the  colony  transferred 
in  1524  to  Margaretta,  where  fome  of  the  fame  kind  had 
juft  been  difcovered,  and  which  difappeared  in  a  ftill 
fliorter  time.  From  this  period  that  ifland,  which  is 
fifteen  leagues  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  became  more 
negleded  by  Spain  than  Trinidad. 

That  the  court  of  Madrid  (till  maintains  poflef- 
fion  of  thefe  two  iflands^  is  more  for  the  (akc  of  keeping 
nations  of  greater  induftry  at  a  diftance  from  the  conti-/ 
nent,  than  with  a  view  of  deriving  any  advantage  to  it* 
felf  from  them.  Here  is  a  mixt  race,  formed  between 
Spaniards  and  Indian  women,  who  joining  the  indolence 
of  the  favage  to  the  vices  of  civilized  nations,  dre  Aug- 
gards,  cheats,  and  zealots.  They  live  on  what  fi{h  they 
catch,  anfd  bananas,  which  nature,  out  of  complaifance 
as  it  were  to  their  flothfulnefs,  produces  there  of  a  larger 
fize,  and  better  quality  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Archipelago.  They  have  a  breed  of  lean  and  taftelcfs 
cattle,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  fraudulent  traffic  to  the 
French  colonies,  exchanging  them  for  camlets,  black 
veils,  linens,  filk  ftockings,  white  hats,  and  iron  ware. 
The  number  of  their  vefieU  does  not  exceed  thirty  floops, 
without  decks. 

The  tame  cattle  of  thefe  two  iflands  have  filled  the 
woods  with  a  breed  that  is  become  wild.  The  inhabitants 
(hoot  them,  and  cut  their  fleih  into  flips  of  three  inches 
in  breadth  and  ope  in  thicknefs,  which  they  dry,  after 
having  melted  the  fat  out  of  them,  fo  that  they  will  keep 

Vol.  III.  P'  three 
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^xri^  ^  ^^^^^  ^'  '^^  iponths.    This  proYifion,  which  i$  oAM 
'  T^flay,  19  fold,  in  Ac  French  Ti^ttleinf  nt9  fof  tw^ty  livrc% 
C^)  21  hmidred  weight. 

Aht  the  aion^y  which  the  goveroment  fends  to  thefe 
two  iflanda,  falls  into  the  hand^  of  t^.  qQmmandants^ 
the  officers  civil  apd  military,  and  the  inonk$.  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  people,  who  do  not  amount  lo  moec  thaa 
fixtccn  hundred,  live  in  a  flateoS  themoftdepIor9)>)^pQ« 
verty.  In  time  of  war  they  furniih,  about  two  buqdi;ed 
men,  who  for  the  fake  of  plunder  oSer  themiclves  withr 
Qutdifttndtion  to  any  of  the  coIoAies  th«^(  luippen  t6  be 
fitting  out  cruizers  for  fea. 
Spanifh  'p^  inhahitants  of  Porto-Rico  are  of  a  difier^r  Wn. 

at  Porto  Tha);  luand,  which,  is  ittuated  io,  the  cem^r  of  tfaf  Aa« 
Rico.  tillea,  is  forty  leagues  in  length,,  and  twenty  in  its  gr^^tcit: 
breadth.  Though  it  was  difcovered  and  vidtod  hy  Cot 
lumbus  in.  14931  ^^^  Spaniards  neglcySled  it  ti^  15019^. 
when  thirftof  gold  brought,  th^m.  thi^r.  frppi^St.  Do^ 
mingo,  under  thei  coouna^  of  Ponce,  de  X^eon,  to  m9i^ 
a  conqueft,  which  afterwards  cpft  tibe^i  d^r. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  ufe.  0/  poifqncidi  ani)s  is. 
of  the  higbeft  antiquity.     In  moft  CQuntrii^:  it  ft/^^e^ 
die  invention  of  ftcel.    When  dsHtl»  hatipi  y^itjtk  ftone^. 
bones  of  iilh  or  other  animals,  prqv^  iAfuffi.^jen^  f;^^,  re-«. 
pel  the  attacks,  of  wild  beafts,  men.  h^:  rqcoMvfe  to  pqi** 
fonous  juicesi  which  from  being  originally  defigmi^  qifar^y. 
for  the  chace,  wece  afterwards  employed  in  ^r;againft 
their  own  fpecies^    Ambition  and  revieoge  fet  no  limits  tp 
their  outrages,  till  ages  had  been  fpentin  drowning  whole 
nations,  in  rivers  of  blood.    When  it  was  difcovered,  that 
this  effufion  of  blood  produced.no  advantage,  and  that  in 
proportion  as  theftream  fwelled  in  its  courfe,  it  depopulated 
countries,  and  left  nothing  but  deferts  without  animation 
and  without  culture;  they  then  came  to  8|n  agreement  to 
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lliodcratc  In  foitre  degree  the  thirft  of  fhcdding  It  They  BOOK 
efttbliihed  what  are  called  th«  laws  of  war;  that  is  to .  \^^^.' 
&y,  injufticc  in  injufticc,  or  the  ititereft  of  kings  in  the 
hiaflacre  of  the  people.  They  do  riot  now  cut  the  throats 
of  all  their  vidims  at  once ;  but  rcfcrve  fome  few  of  the 
herd  to  propagate  the  breed.  Thcfe  laws  of  war,  or  of 
tiationS)  required  the  abolition  of  certain  abufes  in  tM 
art  of  kiMijig.  Where  fire*arms  are  to  be  had,  poifoned 
weapons  are  forbidden,  and  when  cannon  balls  will  do 
the  bufinefs,  chewed  bullets  are  not  allowed.  O  !  race 
unworthy  bbth  of  heaven  or  earth,  deftruSive,  tyrannical 
being,  man,  or  devil  rather,  wik  thou  never  ceafe  to  tor- 
ment this  gtobe,  where  thou  exifteft  but  for  a  moment  f 
Will  thy  wars  ii^er  end  but  with  the  annihilation  of  thf 
(pedes  I  Go  then ;  if  thou  wouldft  advance  thy  mifchief, 
go  and  provide  thylelf  with  the  poifons  of  the  new 
world. 

Of  all  the  regions,  produSivc  of  venomous  plants, 
none  aboundSed  fo  much  in  them  as  South-Aitierica,  which 
owed  this  msdigmint  fertility  to  a  foil  in  general  rahk^  as  if 
it  was  pufghrrg  itiilP  frbm  the  flime  of  a  ddiige. 

The  plkntse^IedXianes,  of  which  thert^  Wef6  vaft  ritim- 
bersf  In  all  dampr  and  marfhy  places,  furnMhed  the  pdifon, 
which  watf  irr  univetfal  rcqueft  on  the  continent.  The 
method  of  pfeparing  it  Was  by  cutting  them  in  pieces, 
thtn  bailing  thetfi'  in  water,  till  the  liqubr  had  acquired 
the  confiflence  of  a  fyrup.  After  this  they  dipped  tHeir 
arrows  in  itj  which'  were  immediattfy  impregnated  with 
the  poiAnious  quafity. .  During  fcvcral  ages^  the  favagcs  in 
general  uftd  thefe-  arms  in  their  wars  With  each  oth^^ 
At  length  many  of  thofcf  nations,  froni  the  deficiency  of 
t^eir  numfeersj  found  the  ncceffity  of  renouncing  fo  de- 
ftrti6Kye  a  weapon;  and  referved  it  for  bcafts,  whether 
large  or  ftaiati,-  which  they  could  not  overtak«  or  over- 
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BOOK  come.  Any  animal,  whofe  flcin  has  been  rjiifed  with  one 
of  thefe  poiToned  arrows/  dies  a  minute  after,  without 
any  fign  of  convulfion  or  pain.  This  is  not  occaiioned 
by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  was  a  long  time 
the  ""general  opinion  i  recent  experiments  have  proved, 
that  this  poifon,  mixt  with  blood  newly  drawn  and  warm, 
prevents  it  from  coagulating,  and  even  prefervcs  it  fomq 
time  from  putrefaction.  It  is  pr<^able,  (hat  the  cfiect 
of  thef/e  juices  is  upon  the  nervous  fyftem.  Some  tra- 
vellers have  imputed  the  origin  of  the  venereal  difeafc 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  to  the  habit 
of  eating  game  killed  with  thefe  poifoned  arms.*  At  pre* 
fent  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  the  fle{h  of  fuch  ani- 
mals may  be  eaten  for  a  continuanc)e  without  any  ill 
cffeft. 

In  the  American  iflands,  they  draw  their  pcMfon  from 
trees  more  than  from  the  Lianes ;  and  of  all  the  ve<- 
nomous  forts  of  trees,  the  moft  deadly  is  the  manche- 
necl.  Its  trunk,  which  is  never  more  than  two  feet  in 
circumference,  is  covered  with  a  fmooth  tender  bark.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a  reddifh  caft.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  €olour 
of  a  peach,  and  has  a  ftone  in  the  middle.  The  leaves 
of  it  are  like  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and  contain  a  milky 
fluid.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  dangerous  to  handle 
them,  on  account  of  the  moifture  which  exudes  from 
their  pores  i  and  ftill  more  dangerous  to  repofe  und^r  them^ 
from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  duft  that  falls  from  the 
innumerable  flowers  borne  by  thefe  trees.  Incifions  being 
made  in  the  trunk  of  them,  fhells  are  placed  under  to  re- 
ceive the  fap ;  as  foon  as  it  is  grown  a  little  thick,  they 
fteep  the  points  of  their  arrows  in  it, -which  acquire  from 
thence. the  property  of  conveying  fudden  death,  be  the 
wound  ever  fo  flight.  This  poifon,  as  appears  by  ex- 
perience, preferves  its  venomous  quality  above  a  hundred 

years. 
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years.     Of  all  the  foots  where  this  tree  is  found.  Potto-  B  O  O  K 

•       •  XII 

Rico  is  that  in  which  if  delighteth  moft,  and  where  it  is 

found  in  the  greateft  abundance.  Why  were  not  the  firft 
conquerors  of  America  all  fhipwrecked  on  this  ifland  ? 
It  is  the'  misfortune  of  both  worlds  that  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  it  fo  late,  and  that  they  did  not  there  meet 
with  the  death  which  their  ivarice  merited. 

The  manchenecl  feems  not  to  have  been  fatal  but  to 
the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  where  it 
grows,  ufed  it  to  repel  the  Caribbees,  who  6iade  fre- 
quent defcents  on  their  coa(ls.  l*he  fame  arms  they 
might  have  employed  againft  the  Europeans  ;  and,  as 
the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  at  that  time,  that  fait,  ap- 
plied immediately,  is  an  infallible  cure,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  iirft  efFeds  of  this  poi- 
fon.  But  they  did  not  meet  with  the  leaft  refiftance  on 
the  part  of  the  favagc  inhabitants  of  the  iiland.  They 
had  been  informed  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  conqucft 
of  the  neighbouring  ifles,  and  they  regarded  thefe  ftran- 
gers  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whofe  chains  they 
voluntarily  fubmitted  themfelves.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  they  wiftied  to  fhake  ofF  the  intolerable  yoke 
which  had  been  impbfed  on  them,  and  poftponed  the  en- 
terprize  only  till  they  could  be  aflTured,  whether  their  ty- 
rants were  immortal.  A  Cacique,  named  Broyo,  was 
intruded  with  this  commifHon. 

Chance  favoured  his  defign,  by  bringing  to  him  Sal- 
zedo,  a  young  Spaniard,  who  was  travelling.  He  received 
him  with  great  refped,  and  at  his  departure  fent  fome  In- 
dians to  attend  him  on  his  way,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the. 
quality  of  guides.  When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  9 
river,  which  they  were  to  pafs,  one  of  thefe  favages  took 
him  on  his  fhoulder  to  carry  him  over.  As  foon  as  they  had 
got  into  the  midA  of  It,  he  threw  him  into  the  water,  and 
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BOO  K  with  the  affifhnce  of  his  comps^nions,  kept  him  there  till 
there  was  no  appearance  of  life.  They  then  dragged 
him  to  the  bank ;  but  as  they  were  ftill  in  doubt^  whe- 
ther he  was  dead  or  livings  they  begged  pardon  a  thou«. 
fand  times  for  the  ^^ccident  that  had  happened.  Thi» 
farce  lafted  three  days ;  till  at  length  being  convinced 
by  the  flench  of  the  corpfe,  that  it  vras  poiSble  for  Spa- 
niards to  die,  the  Indians  rofe  on  all  fides  upon  their 
oppreiTors,  and  maflacrcd  a  hundred  of  them^ 

Ponce  de  Leoq  immediately  afleoxbled  all  the  Cafli-r 
lians  who  had  efcaped,  and  without  lofs  of  time  fell 
upon  the  favages,  who  were  terrified  with  this  fudden  at- 
tack.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of  their  enemies  in- 
creafed,  their  panic  became  more  violent*  They  bad  even 
the  folly  to  believe,  that  thefe  Spaniards  which  were  juft 
arrived  from 'St.  Domingo,  were  the  fame  that  had  beea 
killed,  and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight  them.  Un-> 
der  this  ridiculous  perfuafion,  dreading  to  continue  a  war 
with  men  who  revive  after  their  death,  they  fubmitted 
once  more  to  the  yoke,  and  being  condemned  to  the 
mines,  in  a  (bort  time  fell  martyrs  to  tliq  toils  of  (Ui 
very. 

Such  a^s  of  barbarity  by  no  means  promoted  the  jii<» 
terefts  of  Spain,  An  ifland  of  conflderable  extent,  en* 
riched  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  fruitful^  though  un-f 
equal ;  furnifhed  with  an  excellent  port,  and  coafts  of  eafy 
accefs :  this  ifland,  the  poflei^on  of  which  would  ha,ve 
inade  the  fortune  of  an  a3ive  nation,  is  fcarcely  known 
in  the  world.  The  inhabitants  amount  barely  to  fifteen 
hundred,  including  Spaniards,  Meftees,  and  Mulattos. 
They  have  about  three  thoufand  negroes,  whofe  employ- 
ment is  rather  to  gratify  the  indolence,  than  to  affift  thQ 
indudry  of  the  proprietors.  Both  mafters  and  ilaves, 
brought  nearly  upon  ^  footing  by  th^k  Qoch^  fubfift  alike 
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on  maize,  potatoes,  irid  tiffiva.  tf  they  calrivatc  fugar,  6  ^^  fc 
tobacco;  and  cocba,  it  Is  ohly  fo  much  oft  each  as  is  nc- 
tclBry  for  thehr  owh  confamplion.  Their  exports  con- 
fift  of  about  two  thoufahd  Arns,  i?ihifch  they  fufnifh  an- 
nually tb  the  mc/kher  cbutiffy,  ^nd  a  confideraWe  num- 
tier  of  mules,'  good  in  their  kind,  but  (mall,  fiich  as  are 
nfually  found  ih  lirokeri  ihi  mountainous  countries, 
Thefe  mules  ^re  fmuggled  irto  Santa-Cruz,  Jamaica, 
affd  St.  Dbtningo.  This  colony  fe  prote£ted  tn  its  idfe- 
nefs  by  a  garri/bn  6f  two  hundred  men  5  which,  with 
the  tlergy  and  civil  oificers,  coft  govfcrntncnl'  150,000  H- 
vres.f/^  THs  money,  adided  to  what  they  get  for  their 
cattle,  is  faffldint  to  pay  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Danes,  for  the  linens  and  other  merchahdife  they 
fupply.  All  the  advantage  the  metropolis  derives  from 
this  fettlement,  is  tb  take  in  vfztir  and  frcfh  provifions . 
there  for  ihc  fleets  the  fends  to  to  the  new  world. 

If  Spain  hath  lb  little  confideration  of  her  own  in- 
terefts,  as  tb  negle^  the  advantage  which  (he  might  draw 
trom  in  ifiand  of  fuch  importance,  at  leaft  {he  ought  to 
permit  fuch  of  her  Aibje£ts,  as  chanc6  hath  conducEled 
there,  to  emcfgi  from  that  fliamcful  poverty  in  which  they 
languifh.  To  render  their  cbnctftion  more  happy,  no- 
thing lis  wanted  but  liberty  of  a  free  market  for  their  cat- 
tle. They  could  find  pafture  for  as  much  as  would 
fupply  the  confumption  of  all  the  CaribbSe  iflands, 
wb^re  tht  lands  are  occupied  in  tillage.  The  fituation  of 
a  iettlement  in  tbe  center  of  thofe  ifiands,  would  be  a 
y^ry  favourable  circumftance  for  its  trade  with  them.  An 
^>pen  communication  with  zStive  and  enlightened  people, 
would  exiite  thbfe  colonifts  who  are  not  fo.  Tbe  defire 
of  piutaking  rn  the  fartie  enjoyments,  would  infpire  the 
fame  ardour  for  bufinefs.     The  court  of  Madrid  would 
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BOOK  then  reap  the  political  fruits  of  a  condefcenfion  which  hu- 
manity alone  fhould  didate  to  her.     Till  this  liberty  of 
commerce  is  granted,  Porto- Rico  will  be  of  no  more 
fcrvice  to  her  than  St.  Domingo. 
Spanifh  This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  e^lieft  fettlement 

S"st."Do!  ^f  *^  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at  firft  in  high 
iningo«  edimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  produced  :  this 
wealth  diminiihed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  the 
neighboi^ring  iflands  no  longer  fupplied  the  lofs  of  thofe . 
wretched  viiSims  to  the,  avarice  of  the  conqueror.  A 
vehement  defire  of  opening  again  this  fource  of  wealth, 
infpired  the  thought  of  getting  (laves  from  Africa  j  but 
bcfides  that,  thefe  were  found  unfit  for  the  labours  they 
were  deftined  to  -,  the  multitude  of  mines  which  then  ber 
gan  to  be  wrought  on  the  continent,  made  thofe  of  St. 
Domingo  no  longer  of  any  importance.  An  idea  now 
fuggefled  itfelf,  that  their  negroes,  which  were  healthy, 
{Irong,  and  patient,  might  be  ufefuHy  employed  in  huf- 
bandry ;  and  they  adopted,  through  neceility,  a  wife  re* 
folution,  which,  had  they  known  their  own  intereft,  they 
would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induflry  was  at  firft  extrenfiely 
fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  the  fifth, 
who,  like  moft  fovereigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to 
every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclufive  right  of  the  (lave 
trade  to  a  Flemifh  nobleman,  who  made  over  his  privilege 
to  the  Genoefe.  Thofe  avaricious  republicans  conduc- 
ed this  infamous  commerce  as  all  monopolies  are  con»> 
dueled ;  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  they  fold  but  few. 
When  time  and  competition  had  fixed  the  natural  and 
neceflfary  price  of  Caves,  the  number  of  them  increafcd^ 
It  may  c^fily  be  imagined,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
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been  accuftoiped  to  treat  the  Indians,  as  beafts,  though  BOOK 
they  differed  but  little  in  complexion  from  themfelves, 
did  not  entertain  a  higher  opiniofi  of  thefe  negro  Africans^ 
whom  they  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Degraded  ftili 
further  in  their  eyes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them, 
even  religion  could  not  rcftrain  them  from  aggravating 
the  weight  of  their  fervitude.  It  became  intolerable,  and 
thefe  wretched  flaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  un- 
alienable rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved  un,- 
fuccefsful  i  but  they  reaped  thi^  benefit  from  their  def- 
pair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with.  lefs  inhu- 
manity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  appre;- 
henfion  of  revolt  can  deferve  that  name)  was  attended 
with  good  confequences.  Cultivation  was  purfued  with 
fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century  the  metropolis  drew  annually  from  this 
colony  ten  million  weight  of  fugar,  a  large  quantity  of 
wood  for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa,.  caHia,  ginger,  cotton, 
and  peltry  in  abundance.  One  might  imagine,  that  fuch 
favourable  beginnings  would  give  both  the  defire  and 
the  means  of  carrying  them  further  j  but  a  train  of  events 
more  fatal  each  than  the  other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopulation  of 
St.  Domingo.  The  Spanifh  conquefts  on  the  continent 
ihould  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  fuccefs 
of  an  ifland,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  formed  to  be* 
the  center  of  that  vaft  dominion  arifing  around  it,  to  be 
the  ftapleof  the  different  colonies.  But  it  fell  out  quite 
otherwife  :  on  a  view  of  the  immenfe  fortunes  raifmg  in 
Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richeft  inhabitants  of  St. 
Pomingo  began  to  defpife  their  fettlements,  and  quitted 
the  true  fource  of  riches,  which  is  on  the  furface  of  the 
C^nhi  to  g9  and  lanfack  the  bowels  of  it  for  veins  of 
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BOOKgold,  whitrh  are  qukkly  exhauftcd.  The  government 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  ettiigtation ;  the 
laws  were  always  either  artfully  eluded  or  opienly  vio- 
lated. I 

Tmb  weakncfs,  which  was  a  neceflary  confequence  of 
fuch  a  conduA,  leaving  the  coafts  without  defence,  en- 
couraged the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them.  Even 
the  capital  of  this  ifland  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  thsft 
celebrated  Englift  failor,  Francis  Drake.  The  cruizers 
of  lefs  confequence  contented  themfelves  with  intercept- 
ing veflels  in  their*  paflage  through  thofe  lititucfes,  the 
beft  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the  new  world.  To 
complete  the  mifchief,  the  Ca'ftilians  themfelves  com- 
menced pirates.  They  attacked  no  (hips  but  thofe  of 
their  own  nation,  which  were  more  rich;  worfe  pW- 
vided,  and  worfe  defended  than  any  others.  The  cuftodi 
they  had  of  fitting  out  (hips  clandeftinely,  ih  order  to 
proci^re  (laves,  prevented  them  from  being  kikrivn ;  ahd 
the  affiftance  they  purchafed  from  the  (hips  of  war  cdM- 
nriflioned  to  prote^  the  trade,  it^fured  to  them  inliptr-* 
nity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only  refinirce^ 
in  this  diftrefs  ;  and  that  iHras  illicit :  but  as  it  cotitinueU 
to  be  carried  on,  notwtthftanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  connivapce,  the  policy  of 
an  exafperated  and  (hort-iighted  court  exerted  itfelf  in  de- 
moli(hing  moft  of  the  fea^ports,  and  driving  the  miferable 
inhabitants  into  the  inland  country.  This  zSt  of  vio- 
lence threw  them  into  a  ftate  of  deje&ion,  which  the  tn'> 
curfions  and  fettlement  of  the  French  on  the  i(hiid  afters- 
wards,  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vaft  empire,  which 
{he  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no  pain^  to  diffi- 
pate  this  lethargy.    She  even  refufcd  to  fiften  to  the  fol- 

licitationa 
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Ikiutions  of  her  Fietnifli  fubjedls,  who  earneftly  preflcd  BOOK 
that  they  miglit  have  permiffion   to  clear  thofe  fertile  1  '    ^ 

lands.  Rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  feeing  them  carry 
oh  a  contraband  trade  on  the  coafts,  flie  chofe  to  bury 
in  oblivion  a  fettlement,  which  had  been  of  confequence, 
and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

This   colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe 
with  the   raetropcJis,'  but  by  a  fingle  fliip,  of  no  great 
burthen,  received  from   thence  every  third  year,   con* 
fifted  in   1717,  of  eighteen  thoufand,  four  hundred  and 
ten  iahabitantSy  including  Spanifh,  Meftees,  negroes,  or 
Mulattoes.    The  completion  and    charader  of  thefd 
people  differed  according  to  the  different  proportions  of 
American,  European   and   African   blood  they  had  re- 
ceive4  from  that  natural   and  tranfient  union  which  re- 
flores  aU  races  and  conditions  to  the  feme  leret ;  for  love 
fs  not  more  a  refpe^r  of  perfons  than  death.     Thefe 
demt-favages,  plunged  in  the  extreme  of  floth,   lived 
upon  fruits  and  roots,  dwek  in   cottages  without  furni- 
ture, and  moft  of  them  without  clothes.    The  few  among 
them,  in  whom  indolence  had  not  totally  fupprcfled  the 
fenfe  of  decency,  and  tafle  for  the  conveniencies  of  life, 
purchafed  clothes  of  their  neighbours  the  French,  in  re- 
turn for  their  cattle,  and  the  nfoney  fent  to  them  for  the 
ji^atntenance  of  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefh  and  the 
government.     It  does    not  appear  that  the   company, 
formed  at  Barcelona  1 757,  with  exclufive  privileges  for 
the  re-eftabliihment  of  St.  Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made 
any  conftderable  progrefs.     They   fend   out  only  two 
fmall  veflels  annually,'  which  are  freighted   back  with 
fix  thoufand  hides,  and  fome  other  commodities  of  little 
value. 

St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  coloiiy,  and  the  place 
Wl^c^e  this  traffic  is  carried  on,  is  fituated  on  the  fule  of 

ff 
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*xi?  ^  ^  ^'*^"  thirty  leagues  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
in  breadth.  This  large  tra£i,  which,  properly  culti- 
vated, would  furnifh  provifions  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
inillions,Cf  j  is  covered  with  forefts  and  under-wood, 
with  here  and  there  fome  pafture  land  interfperfed,  which 
fcrves  for  a  confiderable  number  of  cattle.  This  fpot, 
which  is  level  throughout  almoft  its  whole  extent,  be- 
comes unequal  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  town,  which 
is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Lozania.  Some  magnificent 
ruins  are  almoft  all  the  remains  of  the  once  flourifhing 
ftate  of  this  celebrated  city.  .On  the  land-fide,  it  has 
no  fortification,  but  a  fimple  wall,  without  either  ditch, 
or  outworks ;  but  towards  the  river  and  the  fea  it  is  well 
provided.  Such  is  the  only  fettlement  the  Spaniards 
have  kept  up  on  the  fouthern  coaft. 

On  the  north  there  is  one  called  Monte  Chrifto;. 
Happily  this  maritime  and  commercial  place  hath  had  no 
connexion  with  Spain.  It  owes  its  trade  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  French  plantations.  In  time  of  peace,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plain  of  Mariboux,  fituated  between  fort 
Dauphin  and  bay  Mancheneel,  is  all  carried  to  this 
port,  which  is  conftantly  filled  with  Englifh  fmug- 
glers.  When  there  is  a  rupture  between  the  courts  of 
London  and  Verfailles,  without  engaging  that  of  Ma- 
drid, Monte  Chriflo  becomes  a  very  confiderable  market; 
for  all  the  northern  part  of  the  French  colony  fend  their 
commodities  thither,  where  they  never  fail  of  meeting 
with  (hips  ready  to  take  them  off;  but  the  moment  Spain 
finds  herfelf  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  difputes 
between  the  two  rival  nations,  this  brifk  trade  ceafes. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  fettlement  in  the  weftern  part 
of  the  ifland,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  French  ; 
and  it  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years  fince  they  thought 

of 
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of  fettling  to  the  e^ftward,-  which  they  had  long  entirely  BOOK 
negleaed..  "^"^ 

The  project  of  cultivation,  which  accidentally  found 
its  way  into  the  council  at  Madrid,  might  be  carried  into 
execution  in  the  plain  of  Vega-Real,  which  is  fituated 
in  the  inland  part,  and  is  fourfcore  leagues  in  length,  by 
ten,  in  its  greateft  breadth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
throughout  the  nevj^  world  a  fpot  more  level,  more  fruit- 
ful,  or  better  watered.  All  the  produdions  of  America 
would  fucceed  admirably^  there  ,  but  it  wo^ld  \»t  impof- 
fible  to  remove  them,  from.jth^nce,  without  roaking roads, 
which  is  an  undertaking  .th;at  would  ftagger  nations  more 
enterprifing  than  the  Spaciiards.  Thcfe  difficulties  Qiould 
naturally  have  led  thero  to  tix  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of 
of  St.  Domingo,  which  are  fruitful,  though  not  in  fo 
great  a  degree  as  thofe  of  Vega-Real..  Probably  they 
were  apprehenfive,  that  the  new  colonifts  would  adopt 
the  manners  of  the  old,  fo  they  determined  upon  Sa- 
mana. 

Samak^  is  a  peninfula,  on  the  cafiern  part  of  the 
ifland,  five  leagues  broad  and  fixtecn  long  j  and  is  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  flip  of  very  marfhy  ground. 
It  forms  a  bay  of  fourteen  leagues  in  length,  where  the. 
anchorage  is  in  fourteen  fathom,  and  fo  commodious  that 
the  (hips  niay  lie  clofe  to  the  (hore.  'This  bay  is  full  of 
little  iflands,  which  it  is  eafy  to  keep  clear  of  by  (leering 
clofe  to  the  weftern  coaft.  Befides  the  poiTeffion  of  a 
fertile  though  not  a  level  foil,  this  neck  of  land  aiFord.^ 
a  fiiuation  very  advantageous  for  trade,  and  for  bringing 
the  (hips  that  come  from  Europe  clofe  txs  the  (hore. 

These  confiderations  induced  the  firft  adventurers 
fronv  France,  who  ravaged  ^t.  Domingo,  to  fettle  at 
Samana^  where  they  maintained  their  ground  a  long 
time,  though  furrcunded  by  their  enemies.     At  length. 

It 
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B  O  O  K  it  was  found  thatttey  were 'too  itiuch  expofed,  and  a€ 
too  great  a  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  French  fettle^ 
ments  on  the  ifland,  which  were  every  day  improving. 
In  confequence  of  this  they  were  recalled.  The  Spa- 
niards rejoiced  at  their  departure,  but  did  not  take  pof» 
feffion  of  the  fpot  they  had  quitted. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  however,  they  have  fcnt 
thither  fome  people  from  the'  Canaries  ;  the  ftate  was  at 
the  expence  of  the  voyage,  and  of  their  maintenance  for 
ieveral  years.  Thefe  meafures,  prudent  as  they  were^ 
have  not  been  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  new  inhabi- 
tants have  for  the  moft  part  fallen  vidims  to  the  cli- 
mate, to  the  clearing,  and  above  all  to  the  arbitrary  im- 
pofitions  of  the  govern6r^,  whofe  military  turn  is  ever 
fatal  to  colonies.  Of  thefe  ftrangers  the  few,  that  fur- 
vive  fo  many  evils,  languifh  under  the  expedation  of 
approaching  death.  Such  unfuccefsful  beginnings  pro*- 
mife  no  very  fortunate  concluiions.  St.  Domingo  i^ 
likely  to  continue,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  fame  feeble  ftate  they  have  left  it  till  now.  Nature 
and  fortune  will  make  them  amends  by  Cuba. 
Spanifhco-  The  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  is  feparated  from  S(.  Do«* 
lonyform'd  mingo  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  of  itfelf  equal  in  value 
Impor- '  to  ^  kingdom :  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  ia 
T^^iT^  length,  and  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  and  thirty^ 
Though  it  was  difeoversd  by  Columbus,  in  1497,  the 
Spaniards,  did  not  attempt  to  make  themfelves  maflers  of 
it  till -151 1,  when  Diego  do  Velafques^ came  with  four 
fbips  and  landed  on  the  eafiesrn  point. 

This  diftriA  was  under  the  government  of  a  Cactquf^ 
called  Hatuey.  Be  was  a  native  of  St.  Domingo^  or 
Hifpaniola,  and  had  retired  hither  to  avoid  the  Havery  to 
which  his  countrymen  were  condemned.  Thofe  who 
could  efcape  the  tyranny  of  the  CaftiMians,  had  folk>wed 

him 
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him  in  his  r«<ire*H.  \?bcrf  ^f,  F^ritied  ^.l.it|l#  ftftt?  ?n4ft^O.R; 
ruled  itt.peyflj.  At  a  4a9^^w^  fee  ciWe«fve4  A^  SpMiA  ^ 
hUs^  yrhofe  a^fr^c^  be  4read«(t.  Ouk  tl)9  fefft  9^W^  b« 
received  qC  tl^eir  arrival,  he  called  tpge^^^P  the.  bray^- 
Indians  bol;h  of  kf;^  fubjf^N  ^xvl  al^ie^^  to  anixnace  tbe«i 
to  a  defeifLce  of  theif  liberty ;  9^rinf  tbenb  s^t  thfs  (^i9ft 
time,  ^lat  aU  th^eir  eSbi:ts  would  ii^e  ind&^a),  '^  ^f 
did  not  ficft.  render  the  God  of  tbelr  enemies,  propitiow 
to  them :  Behold  him  tber^^  fajd  he^  pointixig  to  ^  vefljbl. 
filled  with  gojlid^  behold  tbat^  mighty,  d^mtf^  Jfi-  Hf  ifiv^ 
hUaid! 

Thia  funplq  ^nd  crcdr\4ow5  V^9^  «»^i'y'  beliyW!f4»  tlvtt 
gqldv  for  thq  (ake  of  wl^iQh  fp  much  blood  w^.^d,.  vfi^% 
tbQ  god  oC  t^  S{^njard^.  The]^  danced  aqd  fepg  bffore 
tb^,i;ude  ?;?|4  iinfaftiqued  PWi,  sMwfc  i»fign«l  tbfinfelvie* 
wboUy  tp  ijs.  pjcate^jga. 

^y.T  Ifa^i^y^  more  enlightenqds  and)  mpr^  (Mpicipitt 
tbaia  thje  oth^r  Cs^cic^uc.s,  ^fljeipibled  thcox  ag^,  ^ 
mu/l  noty  faid  hi?  ta  them»,  4^4^  ^y>h^^t^9nfs  ^l^g  oa 
th^^of  thf  Sjx^nMrdf,  nm^ins.  aamng  i^*  fi^isn$kji 
ouK  emmy.  than  they,.  They  fak  for  him  in,  evtry^plan^  ani' 
wher4  they  find,  biniy  there  they  ejfablt/h  thprnfelveu  Wiub^ 
hidden  in  the  cavities  of  the  earthy  /^  Wfiuld  difinfen  himi. 
Were  we  to  fwallow  himy,  they  would  plfif^i  their  bands,  vU^ 
our  bowels y  and  drag  him  out.  There  is  n$,filac£  bui  tha 
hpHqm  of  thefefiy  that  can  elude,  their  futrch^  ffflw^  he  is 
no  kriger  among  uSy,  doubtlefs^  u/je.  jhdll  b^  f^rgfiiten  by  thenu 
As  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeakii|g»  every^  im^a  bc9u|bc 
qut  his  gold,  and  threw  it  iqtq  the  fe^^ 

Notwithj^anding  this,  the.  Spaniards  advanced*  Their 
ni^lkets  and  ca;nnons,  thofe  tremendous  deities,  di^erfed 
with  their  thunder  the  ravages,  who  endeavoured  to  refift*: 
but,  as  Hatuey  might  reaflemble  them,  he  was  purRied 
through  the  woods,  taken,  and  condemned  to  be  burned. 

When 
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BOOK  When  he  was  ftftened  tb  the  ftake,  and  waited  only  fof 

XII 

*  the  Uti4liilg  of  chetire,  an  irriiumah  prieft  advanced  to 
pitopbTethe  c^knony  of  baptifln,  and  to  fpeak  to  him  of 
Parkdife.  *Are  ihtre^  faid  the  Cacique,  any  Spaniards  in 
thai' happy  platif  YleSy  replied  the  miffionary, '!(«/  thtre 
drif  nt^e^^iitgsH  ones.  Thi  beft  tf  thenty  returned  Hatucy, 
af^'glMfrr  ftd thing.  I  tviB  mt  go  to  a  plactj  where  Iflnuld 
he  '-hi  dan^k  of  meeting  one  of  tkem.  Tali  no  more  to  me  of 
your  reltgioky  hut  leave  me  to  die. 

Thvs  was  the  Cacique  burned,  the  God  of  theChri- 
ftians  diflionoured,  his  crofs  imbrued  with  human  blood  ^ 
but  Velafijuez  fdund  no  more  enenries  to  oppofe  hhn. 
AH  the  G^c^uerhaftencd  to  do  homage  to  htm.  After 
the  minis  had  been  opened,  and  it  was  found,  th^t  they 
did  not  anfwer,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  being  become 
ufelefs  were  exterminated ;  for  at  that  time  to  conquer 
was  to  deftroy.  One  of  the  largeft  iflands  in  the  world 
did  nol  coftthe  Spaniards  a  Angle  man ;  but  what  profit 
have  they  drawn  from'  the  conqiieft  of  Cuba  t 

TffE  fettleftient  they  have  formed  upon  this  illand  may 
be  confidered  in  three  Views,  each  of  which  "merits  a'fe- 
rious  attention.  The  firft  is,  on  accouht  of  the  produce 
of  the  country,  which  rs  <?onfiderablc  5  the  fecond,  as 
being  the  ftaple  of  a  great  trade  ;•  antd  Ac -third,  as  being 
the  key  to  the  new  world. 

The  principal  growth  of  this  vaft  iflnnd  ft  naturally 
.  cotton.    This  (hrub,  at  the  tnne  of  thfc  cortqueft^  was 
very  common  there.     The  prefervatioit  of  it  required 
.   little  ejcpence  or  labour ;  and  the  general  dryncft  of  the 
foil  adapted  it  particularly  to  this  parpofe.    The  commo- 
dityt  however,  is  now  become  fo  fcanJfe,  that  fometimes 
-feverel  rears  pafs  without  any  of  it  beihg  fent  fo  Eu- 
rope. 

Al. 
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ALTHoOCik  the  Spaniards  have  an  infurmountable  an-  BOOK 

XII ' 
tipachy  to  imitation,  yet  they  h^ve  of  late  adopted  the 

(fultivation  of  CofFee  al  Cuba^  having  obferved  the  rapid 
progrefs  it  made  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  But  in 
borrowing  the  coounodity  from  foreign  colon ifts,  they 
have  not  borrowed  their  diligence  in  improving  it.  Their 
whole  produce  of  cofFce  barely  amounts  to  thirty  or  five 
and  thirty  thoufand  weight,  one  third  of  which  is  ex- 
ported to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Madrid.  One 
fliould  naturally  conclude,  that  the  growth  of  this  plant 
will  increafe,  in  proportion  as  the  ufe  of  a  liquor  fo  fa- 
miliar to  people,  in  hot  climates,  (hall  become  more 
common  among  the  Spaniards  i  but  a  nation,  which  was 
the  firft  to  introduce  into  Europe  a  tafte  for  cofiee,  and 
the  laft  to  adopt  it  both  in  Europe  and  America,  will  be 
flow  in  air  its  improvements,  as  It  h  in  every  kind  of  in- 
vention. The  propagation  of  coffee  requires  that^  of 
fugar ;  it  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  inquire  how 
far  the  Spaniards  are  prepared  by  the  one  for  the  other. 

SuoAR,  which  is  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  pro- 
dudion  of  America,  would  of  itfelf  be  fufEcient  to  give 
to  Cuba  that  flourishing  ftate  of  profperity,  every  fource 
and  channel  of  which  nature  feems  to  have  opened  for 
her.  Although  the  furface  of  the  ifland  is  in  general 
unequal  and  mountainous,  yet  it  has  plains  fuificiently 
extenflve,  and  fufficiently  watered,  to  fupply  the  con* 
fiimption  of  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  in  that  article^ 
The  incredible  fruitfulnefs  of  its  new  lands,  if  properly 
managed,  would  enable  it  to  furpa(s  every  other  nation^ 
however  they  may  have  got  the  fl:art  of  it  j  their  labour 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  fpent  in  bringing  their 
works  to  perfedlion,  would  end  in  this,  that  a  rival, 
by  taking  up  their  method,  would  outflrip  them,  and  in 
lefs  than  twenty  years  engrofs  the  whole  of  their  profits. 
*  Vol.  III.  Q,    .  But 
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BOOK  But  the  Spanifli  colony  is  lb  jcaloua  of  tficir  fupcriority^ 
that  to  thrs  day  th^y  have  but  ftw  plantations^  where, 
wttb  the  fineft  canes^  they  make  ai  a  great  expence^  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  Aigar,  and  that  of  a  coarfef  fort.  ThU 
ferves  partly  for  the  Mexican  market^  and  partly  for  the 
metropolis;  which,  infieadof  making  a  gold  mine,  as  it 
ihould  do,  of  its  fijgar  trade,  buys  to  the  valuie  of  mon^ 
than  five  millions  at  foreign  markets. 

It  has  probably  been  expe<Eiedy  that  the  fobacco  i&k^ 
ported  from  Cuba  would  make  amends  for  this  lofa ;  for 
after  furnifhing  Mexico  and  P^ru,  tJtere  was  fbffitient, 
with  the  little  brought  from  Caracca  and  Biienbs  Ayre^, 
to  fiipply  the  demands  of  aH  Spain.  The  greateft  p^ift 
comes  there  in  leaf  That  which  is  cofed  rn  the  country 
by  Pedro  Alonzo*,  has  been,  and  is  ftiH  held  in  the  high^ft 
cftecm.  This'Spaniard,  the  only  one  perhaps  ^ho  Has 
ertrichcd  himfelf  by  a  truly  ufcful  induftry,  has  gained  ih: 
this  trade  between  twdvc  and  fifteen  millions  of  livres  (k)-. 
If  the  govefrtmcrtt  had  Kftened  so  this  acftive  citizen,  the 
national  wealth  wotild  have  been  aiugttietited  by'  the  in- 
cresUed  growth  of  a  plant^  which  caprice  renders  fo-  va- 
luable. The  decay  of  thi^  tradt  is  iblely  owing  to  thef 
negligence  of  the  court  of  Madrid-,  in  hot  gratr^ing  the 
general  tafte  of  Europe  for  tobacco  from  the  Havannah. 

The  Spanifli  colonies  have  an  urtiverfal  trade  in  flnnt. 
Cuba  produces  annually  ten  or  twelve  thoufitnd,  T*hc 
number  might  be  eafily  increafisd  in  a  country  abounding 
with  wild  cattle,  where  gentlemen  poflbfs  on  the  eoafts9 
and  in  the  inland  parts,  large  trads  of  country,  which 
for  want  of  population  can  fcarcely  be  applied  to  zny 
other  purpofe  than  that  of  breeding  cattle. 

It  would  be  faying  too  much  to  aflert,  that  the  han-* 
dredth  part  of  this  ifland  is  cleared  :  there  are  only  fom^ 

tractir 
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MMx» ef  dultivtftioii  at  St.  Jago,  a  port  to  the  windward B  OOK 
of  thecolbliy,  and  at  Matanga^  a  Itfe  and  fpacfons  Yaty  ^      ^    ^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  old  canaK    The  true  plantations  ye 
ali  con&nedl  to  the  beautiTut  plains  of  the  Havannahi 
and*  even  thefeare  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

All  tkeie  plantatiotia  together^  may  employ  about  five 
and  twenty  thoufiind  male  and  female  Oavea^  of  every  agr« 
The  aamfaBr  of  whites,  mafteca,  mulattos^  and  free  nc- 
'groes,  upon  the  whole  ifland,  amount  to  near  thirty  thou- 
iand.  The  food  of  thefe  different  fpecies  of  inhabitants^ 
oonfiib  of  excellent  pork,  deteftable  beef  (both  !n  great 
plenty  and  exceedingly  cheap}  and  manioc*  Even  the 
troops  have  no  ^her  bread  than  the  cailava.  The  habit 
of  feeing  Europeans  frequently  at  Cuba,  has,  probably, 
preferved  the  iiihabitants  from  that  lanquid  ftate  of  in« 
a6Hon  which  prevails  in  all  the  other  Spanifh  colonies  in 
the  new  world.  It  mud  be  further  obferved,  that  the 
people  are  lefs  mixed,  their  drefs  more  decent,  and  their 
manners  better  regulated  than  in  the  other  iflands. 

The  ftate  of  the  colony  would  be  ftill  more  flourifli- 
ing,  if  its  produdions  had  not  been  made  the  property  of 
a  company,  whoTe  exdufive  privilege  operates  as  a  con- 
ftant  and  invariable  principle  of  difcouragement.  The 
lefs  induftrious  a  nation  is  inclined  to  be,  the  more  car^ 
ful  it  ought  to  be  to  avoid  every  meafure  that  may  tend 
tp  obftrud  the  progreis  of  the  more  a^ve  and  laboriouis 
part  of  the  people. 

If  any  thing  could  fuppty  the  want  of  an  open  trade, 
and  atone  for  the  grievances  occafioned  by  this  monopoly 
at  Cuba,  it  would  be  the  advantage  this  iiland  has  always 
enjoyed  of  being  the  rendezvous  of  almoft  all  the  Spanifh 
yeflels  that  fail  to  the  new  world.  This  practice  com- 
menced almoft  with  the  colony  itfelf.  Ponce  de  Leon 
having  made  an  attempt  upon  Florida  in  1512,  became 

Q^  2  acquainted 
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BOOK  acQuainted  with  the  new  canal  of  Bahama.    It  was  im-  . 
iLj  nicdiatcly  difcovercd,  that  this  would  be  the  bcft  route 
the  fliips  bound  from  Mexico  to  Europe  could  poffibly 
take;  and  in  bonfequence  of  this  was  formed  the  fettle- 
ment  at  the   Havannah,  which  is   but  two  fmall  days 
Journey  from  the  canal.     This  port  was  afterwards  found 
very  convenient  for  veiTels  difpatched  from  Carthagena 
and  Porto^BeUo,  which  in  a  (hort  time  purfued  the  fame 
courfe ;  always   putting  in  there  and  waiting  for  each 
other,  that  they  might  fet  fail  m  greater  ftate  for  the  me- 
tropolis.    The  vafl  hims  expended  during  their  (by  by 
failors,  whofe  cargoes  confid^ed  of  the  richeft  treafur^s  of 
the  univeife,  made  the  city  abound  in  money.   The  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  which  in  1561,  confifted  only  .of 
three  hundred  families,  and  was  nearly  doubled  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventeenth  century,  amounts  at  prcfcnt 
-to  ten  thou&nd  fouls. 

One  part  of  them  is  employed  in  the  dock-yards,  for- 
merly ercfted  by  government  for  building  (hips  of  war. 
As  to  the  mafts,  iron,  and  cables,  they  are  brought  from 
Europe  ;  the  other  materials  are  found  in  abundance  up- 
on the  lAand.     But  that  which  is  moft  valuable  is  the 
timber,  which,  growing  under  the  influence  of  the  hot- 
teft  rays  of  the  fun,  lafts  with  moderate  care  for  a  whole 
century  ;  whereas  European  fhips  dry  and  fplit  under  the 
to/rid  zone.     This  wood  begins  to  be  fcarce  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Havannah ;  but  it  is  common  on  all  the 
coafts,  and  the  tranfportation  of  it  is  neither  dear  nor 
difficult.     Spain  is  the  more  interefted  to  multiply  its 
docks,  as  the  feas,  moft  frequented  by  its  ihipping,  all  lie 
between  the  tropics.     There  is  ftill  another  motive  for 
making  the  yards  at  the  Havannah  the  principal  refource 
of  its  naval  power,  and  that  is,  the  pains  which  are  now 
taking  to  render  this  key  to  all  its  colonies  impregnable. 

The 
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The  importance  of  its  undertaking  may  perhaps  make  B  O  O  K 
the  detail  of  it  not  difagreeaUe^ 

£v£RY  one  knows,  that  the  harbour  of  the  Havannah 
is  one  of  the  iafeft  in  the  untveVfe ;  that  the  fleets  of  the 
whole  world  might  ride  at  anchor  there  €ogether  ;  that 
the  water  is  excellent  and  eaflly  procured.  -The  entrance- 
is,  fecured  by  rocks,  which  make  it  iieceiSiry  to  keep  an 
cxad  courfe^  in  order  to  avoid  ftriking  on  them,  it  is 
become  more  difficult  ilncc  the  year  1762,  when  they 
funk  three  men  of  war  there.  This  precaution  has  proved 
detrimental  only  to  the  Spaniards,  who  bare  not  yet  been 
able  to  weigh  up  thofe  larga  v^flels ;  and  there  was  the 
lefs  reafon  for  it,  as  the  enemy  would  not  have  attempted 
to  force  their  way  into  the  harbour,  which  was  defended  by 
the  Moro  and  the  fort  on  the.  point.  The  forofter  of  thefe 
fortrefies  is  raifed  fo  high  above  the  fea,  that  even  a  firft 
rate  man  of  war  could  not  batter  it.  The  other  has  not 
the  fame  advantage ;  but  then  it  cannot  be  attacked  but 
by  a  very  narrow  channel,  where  the  warmeft  aflaillants 
could  never  withftand  the  numerous  and  formidable  artil* 
lery  of  the  Moro.' 

The  Havannah,  therefore,  can  only  be  attacked  on 
the  land  fide.  Fifteen  or  fixtcen  thoufand  men,  which 
are  the  moft  that  could  be  employed  in  this  fervice,  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  in  veil  the  works,  which  cover  a  vaft 
extents  Their  efforts  muft  be  direded  either  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  port,  againft  the  town  or  the  Moro.  If  the 
latter,  they  may  eafUy  land  within  a  league  of  the  forty 
and  will  come  within  fight  of  it,  without  difficulty,  by 
good  roads,  through  woods  which  will  .cover  and  fecure 
their  march. 

The  (irft  difficulty  will  be  that  of  getting  ,water,  which 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  they  muft  choofe-  is 
mortal.    To  fetch  fuch  as  is  drinkable,  they  muft  go  in 

Q^  3  boats 
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BO O KboAt^  t9  the  dtftaoo^  of  dutee  lewjcs,  and  U  will  he  oe* 
cei&ry  to  fend  4  confiderable  force  for  this  purpofe  to  the 
only  mer  where  it  is  tx>  be  had^  or  to  le^vz  a  detacbment 
tl&ere  in  iBtrencheeAts ;  whicb  being  at  a  diftsince  frpm 
the  cainp^  without  commuiiiciutiQia  or  .fupport,  wHi  h0, 
ia  perpetual  danger  of  being  cut  oC 

Peevious  to  the  attack  of  the  Mqfo,  they  imiftaiakB 
tbemfelvcs  laafters  of  the  Cavagna,  whicjb  has  been 
lately  built,  it  is  a  crown  work,  compbfrd  of  a  baftioa, 
tMo  CDirtainay  aikd  two  demi-baftiona  in  front.  Ita  rtg^ 
aad  left  lie  upoa  the  hank  ,6{  the  harbour.  It  has  cafe- 
nates,  sefenroirs  of  ^later,  and  powder  magazines  that 
are  hqotb  jxroof  i  a  good  covened  way,  axul  a  wide  ditch 
cut  ifl  the  rock.  The  way  which  lead^  to  it^  is  corif? 
pofed  of  floees  and  pebbles^  without  any  snixtune  of  earth* 
Th^  Cavagna  is  placed  on  an  enrinence  which  conynandj 
the  Moro  $  but  is  itfelf  expofed  to  attacks  frona  a  hiiUi 
which  is  of  an  equal  height,  and  aot  more  than  ttitm 
buadred  paces  diflaat  from  k.  As  it  would  be  eafy  for 
an  enemy  to  open  their  trenches  under  the  cover  of  this 
hill,  the  Spaniards  intend  to  level  it ;  after  which  tiu9 
Cavagoa  may  extend  its  view  and  its  batteries  10  a  great 
difiance.  If  the  garrifon  £bould  find  tfaetnfelves  fo  preft, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  poft,  it  would  blow  up 
its  workSf  which  are  all  under^iine^,  and  retreat  into 
the  Moio,  the  communication  with  which  cannot  poffibly 
becutofF. 

Thb  faoiKHis  ibrtnefs  of  the  Moro,  had  towards  the 
iiea,  QA  wtbich  fide  it  is  impreg;iiable,  two  bafttoas  3  tni 
OA  the  land  fide  itwo  otiren,  with  a  wide  and  de^  ditch 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  Since  it  was  taken  it  has  been  a^ 
airely  i;id)U3U,  and  ix$  paiafeta  made  higher  a^d  thicker. 
They  have  added  a  good  coviercd  way,  and  every  thing 
Ibat  was  waAtiDg  to  ftcuec  the  garrifon  and  the  i&osea« 
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it  is  not  cafier  to  open  trenches  before  this  place  than  the  ^  O  <^  Kl 
Cavagna.     Both  of  them  are  built  with  a  fdft  ftone, 
which  Will  be  lefs  dangerous  to  the  defenders  than  th^e 
common  fort  of  frte-ftonc. 

Independent  of  thcfe  advantages,  the  two  fortreflcs 
have  in  their  favour  a  climate  extremely  hazardous  to  be- 
fieg^rs,  and  an  eafy  communication  with  the  town  for  re- 
ceiving all  forts  of  providons,  without  a  poi&bility  of 
ieing  interrupted.  Thus  circumftanced,  thefe  two  (Pisces 
may  be  confidered  as  impregnable,  at  leaft  as  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  taken,  provided  they  arc  properly  (locked  with 
provifions,  and  defended  witti  courage  and  ability.  The 
prefervation  of  them  is  of  fo  much  greater  importance, 
as  their  lofs  would  necellarily  occafton  the  furrender  of 
the  harbour  and  town,  which  are  both  of  them  com- 
manded  and  may  be  battered  from  thefe  eminences. 

VVfter  having  explained  the  diiEculties  of  taking  the 
Havannah  by  attacking  the  Moro,  we  muft  next  fpeakof 
thofe  which  muft  be  encountered  on  the  fide  of  the 
town. 

It  is  (Itu^ted  near  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
defended  as  well  towards  the^iarbour  as  to  the  country, 
by  a  dry  wall,  which  was  good  for  nothing,  and  twenty- 
one  baftions,  which  were  not  much  better.  It  had  a  dry 
ditch  and  of  little  depth.  Before  this  ditch  was  a  kind 
of  covered  way  almoft  in  ruins.  The  placp,  in  this  ftate, 
could  not  have  refifted  a  fudden  attempt,  which  had  it 
been  made  in  the  night,  and  fupported  by  feveral  attacks^ 
true  or  falfe,  would  certainly  have  carried  it.  They  pro- 
pofe  at  prefent  to  make  wide  and  deep  ditches,  and  to  add 
an  txCceiing  good  covered  way. 

These  neceffary  defences  will  be  (upported  by  the  fort 
at  the  point;  which  is  a  iquare,  built  of  ftone,  and 
thopgh  fmall,  IS  provided  with  cafemates.'   It  has  been 
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BOOK  rebuilt>  Ixaving  been  very  much  damaged  during  the  ficgt. 

^  There  is  a  good  dry  ditch  round  it,  dug  out  of  the  rock. 

Independent  of  its  principal  deftination,  which  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  Moro  in  defending  the  p^rt,  and  for 
which  it  is  perfefily  well  calculated  $  it  has  feyeral  bat* 
teries  which  open  upon  the  country,  and  flank  fome  ports 
of  the  town  wall. 

Its  fire  croffes  that  of  a  fort  of  four  baftions^  which 
has  a  ditch,  covered  way,  powder  magazine,  cafemates, 
and  refervoirs  of  water.  This  new  fortification,  which 
is  erqflcd  at  t^xrcc  quarters  of  .a.  mile  from  the  place,  on 
an  eminence  called  Arodigny,  will  recjuire  a  fiege  in 
form,  if  the  town  is  to  be  attacked  on  tha(fidc,  particu«» 
larly  as  it  is  fo  conilru^led  as  to  have  a  view  of  th^  f<^ 
to  command  a  confiderable  tra^  on  the  land  fide«,  and  to 
difturb  an  enemy  exceedingly  in  getting  watcr^  which 
they  muft  fetch  from  its  neighbourhood^ 

In  (kirting  the  city  onwardj^  we  come  to  the  fort  t)aL- 
teres,  which  has  been  raifed  fince  thefiege.  It  is  of  ftoncr^ 
has  four  baftions,  a  covered  way,  a  half  moon  before  the 
the  gate,  a  wide  ditch,  a  good  rampart,  refervoirs,  cafe- 
mates,  and  a  powder  magazine.  It  is  barely  three  quarters 
ofa  mile  di(lant  from  the  town,  and  is  fituated  on  the  other 
fide  of  a  river  and  an  impra<^icable  morrafs,  which  cover  it 
in  that  dire£lion<  The  rifing  ground  upon  whichat  is  builti 
is  entirely,  occupied  by  it,  and  has  been  infulated  by  the 
digging  of  a  broad  ditch,  into  which  the  fea  has  a  pafiage 
from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  fiefides  its  command- 
ing the  communication  between  the  town  and  the  interior 
part  of  the  iiland,  it  defends  the  circuit  pf  the  place  by 
crofling  Its  fires  with  thofe  of  Aroftigny,  Tbey  are  go* 
ing  to  conftruft  a  large  redoubt  in  the  interval  of  thefe 
two  forts,  which  will  be  an  additional  protedion  to  tho 
town^     The  Palter^s  alfo  croiTcs  its  fire  with  that  of  the 
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Mqfo,  which  is  very  l\igb»  and  fituated  at  the  ext/eme  B  O  O  K 
point  o£  the  Fort. 

Such  a  continuation  of  works,  which  will  require  a 
garrifon  of  four  tboufand  men,  and  may  be  finiihed  in 
two  or  three  years,  coft  Spain  immenfe  fums.  The  pur- 
chafe  of  the  mere  materials  coft  her  at  firft  ten  millions  ;(/ ) 
the  employa?ent  of  them  annually  amounts  to  Hx  or  fe*- 
ven«(i^  Four  thoufand  blacks  in  the  fervice  of  th^  govern- 
jnent,  and  a  number  of  Mexican^,  condemned  to  the  pub- 
lic works,  are  the  inftruments  of  this  undertaking.  They 
might  have  haften€d  the  end  of  the  toils  of  fo  many  vic- 
tim3,  if  they  would  have  permitted  the  troops  to  take 
a  Ibare  of  the  burthen,  which  they  wifhed,  as  a  means  to 
refcMe  them  from  that  dreadful  indigence  under  which 
,^hey  languiih. 

If  itjwerq  allowable  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a  fubje^ 
which  our  profeffion  does  not  give  us  a  right  to  under- 
ftand;.  we  might  venture  to  aiTert,  that  when  all  thefe 
works  (hatl  be  finiihed,  thofe  who  would  undertake  the 
fiege  of  the  Havannab,  fliould  begin  by  the  Cavagna  and 
the  Mora;  becaufe,  thefe  forts  once  taken,  the  town  ipuft 
of  oourie  furrender,  or  be  deftroyed  by  the  artillery  of 
the  Moro,  On  the  contrary,  if  they  fliould  determine 
for  the  town  fide,  the  befiegers  would  fcarcely  find  them- 
felves  in  a  better  condition,  even  after  they  had  taken  it. 
Indeed  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the 
dock-yards,  and  the  (hips  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
harbour  i  but  this  would  produce  no  permanent  advantage. 
In  order  to  eftablifh  themielves,  they  muft  ftill  be  obliged 
to  take  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility tbey  would  find  impoffible,  after  the  lofs  they  muft 
have  fuftained  in   the  attack  of  the  town  and  its  for- 

trefles. 

But 

(f)  Above  430>ooo  /.  fterling. 

\Jt)  About  a8  jjooo/.  vpon  an  average. 
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B  .0  0 1C  BvT  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued  in  the  ficgc  of  ihJa 
place,  the  aiTailants  will  not  only  have  to  combat  the  nu* 
nterouis  garrifon  incbfed  within  its  works,  there  will  be 
a  corps  likewife,  which  wiU  take  -the  (iekl,  and  conti- 
Dually  interrupt  their  operations.  This  fooall  army  will 
i>e  c^ompofed  of  two  iquadrons  of  Suropean  dragoons, 
nvell  mounted^i  armed  and  difciplined,  and  a  c:ompany  of 
a  hundred  migrelets.  To  rhefe  may  be  added  all  tbe  in* 
liabitaftts  of  the  ifland,  wMtes,  miilatloes,  and  free  ne-^ 
groes,  vho  are  regimented  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
sand jnen  -,  but  as  the  greatefl  part  of  *them  have  no  idea 
of  difciptifte,  they  would  only  create  confudon.  This, 
liowevter>  will  not  be  the  cafe  with  a  regiment  ef  cavdry 
of  four  iquadrons,  and  fcven  battalions  of  militia,  which 
fince  thc.peace  they  have  accuftomed  to  perform  their 
tmanoeuvres  with  aftonifliing  regularity.  Thefe'  troopa 
amtd,  cloathed,  and  accoutred  at  the  expence  of  the 
gov emmefit,  and  paid  in  time  of  wair  vfpn  the  footing 
<of  regulars,  are  trained  and  coBMns^ndad  1^  ma]ors> 
•feijeants,  and  corporals  fent  frgm  Europe,  and  picket) 
from  the  moft  diftinguiihed  regiments.  The  Ibrming  of 
4hi$  militia  cofts  an  immenfe  fum.  Whether  their  fer* 
^ice  will  be  anfwerable  to  the  expence  is  the^  queftions, 
which  future  events  alone  can  determine.  But  wliatevec 
nay  be  the  military  fpirit  of  thefe  troops,  we  may  pro- 
nounce beforehand,  that  this  eftaUiAiment,  in  a  political 
view,  is  inexcufable  ;  and  for  the  following  reafons  : 

The  projedof  making  foldier&of  all  the  colonifts  of 
Cuba,  a  moft  unjuft  and  deftrudtive  proje£l  to  all  colo- 
nies, has  been  purfued  with  uncommon  ardour.  The 
violence  they  have  been  forced  to  u(e  with  the  in)iabitantt 
to  make  them  fubmit  to  exercifes,  which  they  were 
^verfe  from,  has  produced  other  eiFeds  than  that  of  in- 
creafmg  their  jiatural  love  of  xep^fe.    Tbey  deficft  ihofo 
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mcchanicai  and  forced  movements,  I«rh1cb,  not  contri-BCOJC 
budng  in  any  reiTped  to  their  happinefs,  ttppczY  ioMy 
infupportakle  ^  not  cb  mention,  the»r  ieemmg  fi'igtitftrt  Dr 
ridiculous  to  a  people,  "wlio,  probably^  think  ttteyhtve  Ao 
hatcTtA  in  defending  a  government,  by  in^hi<rh  diey  art 
oppreft.  This  uiiwiliingnefe  to  exert  themfelves,  ex- 
tends even  to  the  labour,  whjch  rs  neceffary  for  ctrift- 
vating  their  lands.  They  have  entirely  left  off  ctearli^, 
planting,  and  tillii^  for  a  nation,  iiriiich  regains '  them 
in  no  other  light  than  at  hiboaren.  The  eftMHhment 
of  the  militia  too  put  a  ftop  to  agricuteuFe«  Thuk  pro* 
du£lions  which  were  gradually  icpprovingt'  iiavo  ditii- 
nlflied,  and  will  be  totally  loft,  if  Spain  continues  oMK« 
n^tely  to  purfue  a  pernicious  fyffeiBy  which  hift  prin* 
ciples  have  induced  her  to  adopt.  The  i^ge  of  tacciping  up 
an  army  i  that  madnefs^  ^hich^  under  pretence  ^f  pie» 
venting  wara,  encourages  them  i  which,  fay  itttmducing 
deipotifm  into  governments,  paves  die  w^  fcr  jpohdKoii 
among  the  people ;  wivich,  continually  draggfSng  the  ia- 
habitant  from  his  dwelling,  and  the  hulbandman  from 
his  field,  extinguiflies  in  them  the  love  of  their  coimtry^ 
by  driving  them  from  their  home }  which  over6fts  natione ' 
and  carries  them  over  land  and  fea  :  that  mnccmlrf  pto- 
feifion  of  war,  fo  different  £rom  the  truly  nilitary  fpirit, 
fooner  or  later  will  be  the  ruin  of  Europe ;  bvt  madi 
/boner  of  the  colonies,  and,  perhups,  firft  of  all,  tvf  chofe, 
^hich  beIof>g  to  Spain. 

The  moft  extenfive  and  mofl  fertile  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Archipelago  is  poQefied  by  the  Spaniard.  Thefe 
iflands,  in  the,  hands  of  an  indullrious  nation,  would 
faanne  proved  a  (burce  of  unbounded  wealth.  In  tHeir 
pnefent  ftate^  they  are  vaft  foiefts,  exhibiting  only  a 
frightful  frittude.  Far  from  contributing  to  the  ftr^ngth 
aad  richer  of  the  kingdom  they  belong  to,  they  ferveonl/ 

to 
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B  O  O  K  to  weaken  and  to  exhauft  it  by  the  expeiices  required  ta 
nnintain  them.  If  Spain  had  attended  properly  to  the 
pditical  improvements  0/  other  nations,  fhe  would 
have  difcovered  that  feveral  oF  them  owed  their  influence 
folcly  to  the  advantages  they  have  drawn  from  iflands,  in 
every  refpe^  inferior  to  thofe,  which  have  hitherto  only 
ferved  the  ignominious  purpofc  of  fwelling  the  lift  of  the 
n<tmberlefs  and  uielefs  pofleffions  of  the  Spanifli  crown. 
She  wottld  have  learned^  that  there  is  no  other  rational 
foundation  of  colonies,  efpecia]iy  of  thofe  which  have 
no  mines,  but  agriculture. 

The  Spa-       It  is  not  doing  juftice  to  the  Spaniards  to  fuppofe,  that 
hlS^blc*  ^^"i  ^"^  naturally  incapable  of  labour.     If  we  give  the 
asisfup-    leaft  attention  to  the  exceffive   fatigues  which  thofe  of 
brineinc     them  who  are  concerned  in  contraband  trade,  fubmit  to 
their  coio-  with  the  utmoft  patience,  we  ihall  find  that  their  toils 
""^/per-  •'^  infinitely  more  grievous,  than  any  that  attend  the  ma- 
ion,      nagement  of  a  plantation.     If   they  ncgfedl  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  agriculture,  it  is  the  fault  of  their  govern- 
ment.    If  they  were  once  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  mo- 
nopolies ;  if  they  were  permitted  to  buy  the  implements 
of  huibandry  at  a  moderate  rate  \  if  the  produce  of  their 
cultivation  was  not  fubjed  to  fuch  exorbitant  duties ;  if 
they  were  not  opprefl*,  as  foon  as  it   is  found  that  they 
begin  to  be  fuccefsfu!  %  if  induftry  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  dangerous  virtue ;  if  interefted  individuals  were  not 
permitted   to   exercife  an  abfolute  and  venal   authority 
over  them,  they  would   throw  ofF  that  habit  of  indo- 
lence and  inadivity,  by  which  Spain  is  almoft  annihi- 
lated.    It  is  aftonifliing  that  a  kingdom,  which,  under 
Charles  the  fifth,  was  as  it  were  the  head,  which  direfl- 
ed  all  the  motions  of  Europe,  fhould  now  be  a  feeble  and 
lifeleis  part  of  it  \  and  that  a  ilate,  which  makes  the 
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principal  figure  in  the  map  of  our  contineilt,  ihould  itisJcts  B  O  ^  IC 
the  mod  contemptible  one  in  the  hiftory  of  it. 

If  Spain  would  recover  from  her  infatuation,  let  her 
fupport  her  colonics.  The  treafures  of  Mexico  and  Fern 
ere  at  hand  to  give  riches  to  the  iflands ;  and  the  generous 
affiftance  will  be  amply  paid.  All  the  prodwQioni  of  the 
new  world  require  a  capital  in  advance  :  fugar  in  parti- 
cular demands  a  large  fund,  and  the  returns  are  propor- 
tionable to  it.  There  is  not  a  fingle  inhabitant  at  Tri- 
nidad, Margaret ta,  Porto-Rico,  or  St«  Domingo^  ca- 
pable of  the  undertaking  ;  and  there  are  not  above  thirty^ 
at  Ceuta.  All  thefe  unemployed,  drooping  colonics  feem 
to  join  in  one  common  petition  to  the  metropolis  for 
means  to  (hake  off  the  lethargy  in  which  they  are  plung- 
ed. Alas  !  might  the  difinterefted  hiftorian,  who  nei** 
ther  feeks  nor  dcfires  any  thing  but  the  general  good  of 
mankind,  be  permitted  to  furnifh  them  with  thofe  fenti- 
ments  and  expreifions,  which  the  habit  of  floth,  the  ri- 
gour of  government,  and  prgudices  of  every  kind  feem 
to  have  precluded  them  from  the  ufe  of.  Thus  would 
he '  in  their  name  addrefs  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the 
whole  Spanifh  nation. 

"  Reflect  on  what  we  aflc  fiom  you,  and  fi»,  if  you 
^^  will  not  reap  a  centuple  advantage  by  the  valuable 
**  commodities  we  (hall  fupply  to  your  now  expiring 
**^  commerce.  Your  marine,  increafed  by  our  labours, 
^'  will  form  the  only  bulwark  that  can  preferve  to  you 
^*  thofe  pofleffions,  which  are  now  ready  to  efcape  from 
^^  your  hands.  As  we  become  nxore  rich,  our  con- 
^'  fumption  will  be  the  greater ;  and  then  the  country, 
^^  which  you  inhabit,  and  which  droops  with  you,  tho' 
^'  nature  herfelf  invites  it  to  fertility ;  thofe  plains,  which 
^^  prefent  to  your  eyes  only  a  defert  fpace,  and  are 
^  a  diigrace  to  your  laws  and  to  your  manners^  will  be 

**  con- 
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B  O  O  K  <<  camrertedinto  fioid*  of  pI«otf«  Your  natirc!  bmd  wiU 
^*^  fiourifh  by  indiiftry  and  agrkultiua^  wbioh  h«f  tf  nMf 
^^  for&kon  jeou*  The  ^ngs  of  Ufa  wnd  n&ivitft  which 
^^  ye  vUl(  bare  cdaveyBd  to  «i  thcangh  the  «baiin«l  of 
^  the  iea^  wiH  flovr  buck^  and;  anoooipaia  yaur  dwdlings 
^^  nkh  f  ivci4  of  abandance.  But  if  ye  are  inieafiUe 
^  ^  our  cooipltiotB  and  misfortiuies  ;  if  jre  do  not  go-* 
^'  vern  it»  for  our  fidoes ;  if  we  are  only  the  vi^bims  of 
<^  our  loyalty;  recall  to  your  iiiind»  that  ever  celebrated 
**  aen»  ia  which  a  nadoji  of  unfortunate  and  dtfcontent* 
*^  ed  fulige^  (hook  off  the  yoke  of  your  domtoion  i 
^'  md  by  their  toils,  their  fucoefe^  and  cbcir  opuleoce, 
*^  juftilied  their  revolt  in  the  eyea  of  tbo  whole  worU. 
*^  They  have  been  free  near  two  centuries,  and  fhall  we 
*^  ftiU  have  to  lament,  that  we  are  governed  by  you? 
^  **  when  Holland  broke  in  pieces  the  rod  of  iron,  which 

*^  cruihcd  her :  when  (he  rofe  from  the  depth  of  the 
^^  watexd  to  rule  over  the  fes,  heaven,  without  doubt^ 
^*  raifed  her  up  as  a  monument  of  freedom  to  point  out 
^<  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  path  of  happineis, 
<*  and  to  intimidate  faitMefs  kings  who  would  exclude 
<<  them  from  it." 

In  tSkSt  this  commonwealth,  which  bath  for  a  leng 

time  ftood  upon  an  equality  with  the  greateft' kings,  roie 

to  that  height   in  part  by  the  profperity  of  her  colonies* 

What  ttieahs  flie  hath  purfucd  to  attain  this  end  we  ate 

now  to  conGder.  .   . 

TheDiitch     Beforb  the  dsfeovery  of  the  wtflern  coafl  of  Africsty 

tiiuni^lves  ^^^  paffage  to  India^  by   thd  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 

st  CurafTo-  particularly  before  the  difcoyery  of  America,  the  Euro^ 

S^'tia  SabaP^^^  nations  Icarcely  knew,  or  yifited  each  other,  except 

end    St,    in  making  laborious  incurfions,  the  aim  of  which  was 

The  ufe  ofP^^^^^^y  ^^  ^^^  confequence,  deftru^lion.     Excepting 

jhcfe  ficalla  fmall  number  of  tyn^s,  who,  by  oppreffing  ihe  weali, 

^^•*  found 
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found  mans  to  (iipport, » l4upijry  dearly,  purchafcd^  aU-^^Kr. 
the  inhabitanlf  of  (tie  diifefeotftates  were  obligjKd  to  eon^ 
tent  thsmfisitet  with  the.  mtagre  fid>fifteA0a  ftimiflied 
then  by  bnd^  iU  ailuvated,  and  a  tradt^  i«4iitI^eKtead- 
ed  only'  to  the  frontieifr  of  each  provifice,  Thofe  great 
eventf  towards,  tb^  end  of  the  fiteemh  eeittury,  whklr 
form  one  of  the  teoft  hriiyaAi  epocbaa  of  iho  btflory  of 
the  world,  .did  not- prod  ute  h  Mitvk  a  ehaOge  of  Hialw 
nersy  as  might  naCvraUy  be  fuppofcd.  Some  of  Iho 
Hanfe'towns-andfomtf  kalian  r^ptrbKcs-^  it'  is  trtiO)  vea« 
tured  as  far  as  Cadiz,-  and  Lilhon^  whicb  w^^  becomt 
^eat  marts^  to  purchafe  the  l*aro  and  vahtaUe  pvodac* 
tiona  of  both  die  Indtel  ^  but*  the  coaAimfCion  waa  very 
(mM  through  the  inabilky  of  the  fewral  nattoiM  to  pay 
for  them.  Moft  of  them  were  languiihing  in  a  ftate  of 
abfolute  lethargy ;  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  ad* 
vantages  and  re/burces  of  the  countries  that  belonged 
to  them. 

To  rouKe  them  from  dns  ftaie  of  infen Wlffiy,-  Aioro 
was  wanting  a  people,  who  {^ringing  from  nothing  fllottld 
itifpire  a£Hvicy  and  intelligence  into  every  mind,  and 
diffufe  plenty  through  every  market  $  that  (boold  offer 
the  produce  of  all  coontriet  at  a  lower  price,  and  est- 
ohange  the  fuperfluities  of  every  nation  for  thofe  com-* 
modities  which  they  want ;  that  fliotild  give  a  quick  cir* 
culatlon  to  produce  merchandife  and  money ;  and  by  fa~ 
eilttating  and  increaiing  confumption,  ihoold  encourage 
population,  agricuhure,  and  every  branch  of  indufiry* 
For  all  thefe  advantages  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Dtitch. 
The  blind  multitude  may  be  excuibd  in  confining  them*^ 
&lves  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  profperity,  withouc 
knowing  the  fources  of  it  i  but  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
philofopher  and  the  politician  to  traniinit  to  pofierity  the 

♦  fame 
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BOOK  ^me  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  ;  and  to  trace  out^ 
XII.  • 

if  it  be  poffible,  the  progrefs  of  their  benefidence. 

When  the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces freed  themfelveis  from  the  dominion  of  the  fea  and 
of  tyranny,  they  perceived  that  they  could  not  fix  the 
foundation  of  their  liberty  in  a  foil,  which  did  not  afford 
the  necefiaries  of  life.  They  were  convinced,  that  com* 
merce,  which  to  moft  nations  is  no  more  than  an  ac- 
cefEon,  a  means  only  of  increafing  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  the  produce  of  their  refpedive  countries,  was  to 
them  the  fole  bafis  of  their  exiftence.  Without  territory 
and  without  prodaAions,  they  determined  to  give  a  value 
to  thofe  of  other  nations  ;  fatisficd  that  their  own  would 
be  the  refult  of  the  general  profperity.  The  event  jufti- 
fied  their  policy. 

Thbir  firft  ftep  was  to  cftablifii,  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  an  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  north, 
with  thofe  of  the  fouth.  In  a  fliort  time  the  fea  was  co* 
vercd  with  the  (hips  of  Holland.  In  her  ports  were  col- 
leded  all  the  commercial-  efieds  of  different  countries, 
and  from  thence  they  were  difperfed  to  theh*  refpeftive 
deftinations.  Here  the  value  of  every  thing  was  regu- 
lated, and  with  a  moderation  which  precluded  all  compe- 
tition. The  ambition  of  giving  greater  ftability  and  ex- 
tent to  her  enterprizes  excited  in  the  republic  a  fpirit  of 
conqueiL  Her  empire  extended  itfelf  over  a  part  of  the 
Indian  continent,  and  over  all  the  iflands  of  confequence* 
in  the  fea,  that  encompailes  it.  By  her  fortrefles  or  her 
fleets,  (he  kept  in  fubjedion  the  coafts  of  Africa ;  but 
her  laws  were  no  where  acknowledged  except  in  the 
countries  belonging  to  America,  where  cultivauon  had 
lowed  the  feeds  of  real  wealth.  The  immenfc  chain  of 
her  connexions  embraced  the  univerfe,  of  which,  by 
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toil  and  induAry,  ihe  became  the  foul.     In  a  word,  £he,B  O  QIC 
had  attained  the  univerfal  monarchy  of  commerce. 

SycH  was  the  (bte  of  the  United  Provinces  in  i66r, 
when  the  Portuguefe,  recovering  themfelves  from  that 
languor  and  ina6tion>  which  the  tyranny  of  Spain  had 
thrown  them  into,  found  means  to  repofTefs  themfelves 
of  that  part  of  Brafil  ^hich  the  Dutch  had  taken 
from  them.  .  From  this  firfi  flroke,  that  republic  would 
hay?  loft  all  footirig  in  the  new  world,  had  it  not  been  for 
a  few  fmaU  iflands ;  .particularly  that  of  Curailbu,  which 
tlYcy  took  from,  the  Caflilians,  who  had  been  in  poiTeiEon 
<j£  it  enver  finc-e  1527. 

This  rock^  which  is  Aot  above  three  leagues  off  the 
coaft  of  Venezuela,  is  about  ten  leagues  long  and  £ve 
broad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is 
difficult.  The  bafon  is  extremely  large,  and  conveniens 
in  every  refpedt  %  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  (kilfuliy  con-' 
llrudted  and  always  kept  in  good  repair. 

Th£  French,  in  1673,  having  corrupted  the  com- 
mandant, landed  there  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred men :  but  the  treafon  having  been  difcovered,  and 
the  traitor  puniihed,  they  met  with  a  very  different  re- 
ception from  viliat  they  expci^ed,  and  reimbarked  with 
the  difgrace  of  having  expofed  only  their  own  weaknefs, 
and  the  iniquity  of  their  meafures. 

Lewis  the  XlVth,  whofe  pride  was  hurt  by  this  im- 
prudent check,  lent  out  d'Eftrees  live  years  after  with 
eighteen  fhips  of  war,  and  twelve  buccaneering  veflels,  to 
wipe  off  the  ftain,  which  in  his  eyes  tarnifhed  the  glory 
of  a  reign  filled  with  wonders.  The  admiral  was  not  far 
from  the  place  of  his  deftination,  when  by  his  rafhnefi 
and  obftinacy,  he  ran  his  fhips  aground  on  Davis^s  ifland  i 
and  after  coile£ling  the  Hiattcred  remains  of  his  fleet,  re- 
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B  <).  O  K  farnej  jn  very  had  icondidon  to  Breft,  with6ut  faaving  iit« 
tempted  my  thing. 

t-koM  this  period  neither  Curaflbu^  nor  the  little  tflaUds 
Ai'Uba  and  Son^iyC)  which  are  dependent  on  itj  baVe 
met  \^Vh  any  drfturbance.  No  nation  has  thought  of 
feizing  up6n  a  barreti  ^t,  where  they  couU  find  only 
a  few  cattle,  fekne  caflsiva)  fome  Vegetables  proper  tpfe^d 
flaves,  and  ntit  otte  article  for  commerce. 

St.  £aftatik  is  of  very  little  moi^  confequeme.  TUi 
iiland,  which  is  about  five  leagues  in  cfrcuinftrenc^,  il 
properly  nothing  but  a  fteep  mountain  rifihg  oiit  of  tb^ 
fea  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  It  has  no  .poft,  and  h  ten* 
fined  to  a  bay,  which  does  notftri£Uy  belong  to  it.  Some 
Frenchmen9  li^ho  had  been  drivdn  from  St.  Chriftoplier's9 
took  Tefage  there  tn  1629,  and  abandoned  the  place  ibme* 
time  after  5  becaufe,  befides  the  barrennefs  of  tbeiock) 
(here  was  no  frefli  water,  but  what  they  got  from  rain 
colIe£led  in  cifterns.  The  exad  time  of  their  quitting 
it  is  not  known  ^  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  1639  the  Dutch 
were  in  »pofleffion  of  it.  They  were  afterwards  driven 
out  by  the  Englifli,  and  thefe  by  Lewis  the  XlVth,  who 
caufed  his  right  of  conqueft  to  be  recognized  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Breda,  and  would  not  liften  to  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  republic,  with  which  he  was  then  in  al- 
liance, and  which  preffed  ftrongly  for  the  reftitution  of 
this  ifland,  as  having  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  before  the 
war.  When  the  figning  of  the  peace  had  put  an  end  to 
thefe  reprefentations,  the  French  monarch,  whofe  pride 
more  readily  fubmitted  to  the  dilates  of  generofity  than 
of  juftice,  thought  it  not  confiftent  with  his  dignity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends.  He  of 
his  own  accord  rcftored  to  the  Dutch  their  ifland,  although 
he  knew  that  it  was  a  natural  fortrcfs,  which  might  be 

of 
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9St  forrce  in  defending  that  part  of  St>  Chriftopber's  BOOK 
wkich  belonged  to  him*  .      ^\    , 

St%  Euftatia  produces  fome  tobacco^  and  near  fix  hun- 
dred thou£ind  weight  of  &igar.  The  number  of  inha^ 
bitants^  emplojped  in  agriculture,  confifts  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  white,  and  twelve  hundred  black  people  :  the 
traders  amount  to  about  five  hundred  white  perfons,  and 
to  twdve  or  fifteen  hundred  whenever  this  place  has  the 
faappineis  of  being  neuter  in  time  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  its  weaknefs,  it  has  fpared  fome 
of  it&  number  to  people  a  neighbouring  ifland,  known  bj 
the  name  of  Saba.  This  is  a  fteep  rock,  on  the  fummit 
of  which  is  a  little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardening. 
Frequent  rains,  which  do  not  Jie  any  time  on  the  foil, 
give  growth  to  plants  of  an  oxquifite  flavour  and  cab^ 
bages  of  an  extraordinaiy  fixe.  Fifty  European  families^ 
with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves  here  roife  cotton^ 
(pin  it,  make  dockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to  other  co« 
lonies  as  high  as  ten  crowns  a  pair.  Throughout  Ame^^ 
rica  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that. of  Saba;  the  wo-^ 
men  there  preferve  a  frefhnefs  of  complexion,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbees.  Happy 
colony  !  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  between  the  fky 
and  fea,  it  enjoys  the  ber»efit  of  both  elements  without 
dreading  their  ftorms.  It  breathes  a  pure  air,  lives  upon 
vegetables,  cultivates  a  fimple  qommodity,  froni  which' 
it  derives  eafe  without  the  temptation  of  riches  j  is  em* 
ployed  in  a  bufmefs  lefs  laborious  than  ufeful,  and  pof« 
fefles  in  peace  all  the  bleifings  of  moderation,  healths 
beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple  of  peace,  from 
whence  the  philofopher  may  contemplate  at  leifure  the 
errors  and  paffions  of  men,  who  come,  like  the  waves  of 
the  fea,  to  ftrike  and  da{h  themfelves  on  the  rich  coafta 
of  America,  the  fpoils  and  pofieffion  of  which  they  are 

R  2  perpetually 
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£  O  O  K  perpetually  contending  and  wrcfting  from  each  other  : 
hence  may  he  view  at  a  diftance  the  nations  of  Europe 
bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  and  burning 
with  the  flames  of  ambition  and  avarice  under  the  heats 
of  the  tropics,  devouring  gold  without  ever  being  fatis- 
fied,  wading  through  feas  of  blood  to  amafs  thofe  metals, 
thofe  pearls,  thofe  diamonds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn 
the  oppreiTors  of  mankind  ;  loading  innumerable  fhips 
with  thofe  precious  cafks,  which  furnifh  luxury  with  pur- 
ple, and  from  which  flow  pleafures,  eflFeminacy,  cruelty, 
and  debauchery.  The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views 
this  mafs  of  follies,  and  fpins  in  peace  the  cotton,  which 
confti.tutcs  all  (lis  finery  and  wealth. 

.  Under  the  fame  climate  lies  the  ifland  of  St  Mar- 
tin, which  is  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  leagues  round,  and 
(Contains  a  cpnfiderable  number  of  hills,  which  are  fo 
many  rocks  covered  with  briars.  The  fandy  foil  of  its 
plains  and  valleys,  which  is  in  itfelf  barren,  can  only  be 
rendered  fruitful  by  (bowers,  which  happen  feldom,  and 
ere  lefs  beneficial  in  proportion  as  they  are  exhaled  by 
the  fun,  or  drain  ofF  from  the  places  where  they  fall. 
With  fome  care,  thefe  cafual  refrefhments  might  be  pre- 
ferved  in  refervoirs,  and  diflributed  from  thence  fo  as 
to  produce  plenty.  As  to  the  reft,  this  ifland,  which  has 
no  river,  is  furnifhed  with  fprings  and  cifterns,  which 
fupply  the  inhabitants  with  very  good  water.  The  air 
is  very  wholefome,  the  coafl  abounds  with  fifh,  the  fea  is 
feldom  tempcftuous,  and  there  is  fafe  anchorage  all  round 
the  ifland. 

The  Dutch  and  French,  who  met  there  in  1688,  lived 
in  peace,  but  feparate  from  each  .other,  when  the  Spa« 
niards,  who  were  at  war  with  both  nations,  chofe  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  new  fettiement,  beat  them,  made  them 
prifonecs,  and  took  poiTeffipn  of  the  place  themfelves : 

but 
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btit  the  conqueror  fooii  grew  weary  of  an  eftabliibment  BOOK 
which  brought  no  profit,  and  coft  400,000  livrcs  f /J  a 
year.     He  therefore  quitted  it  in   1648,  after  havirtg  de- 
ftroyed  every  thing  which  he  could  not  carry  away  with 
him. 

These  devaftations  did  not  hinder  the  former  poiieflbrs 
from  reti;rning  to  the  ifland  as  foon  a$  they  knew  that  it  • 
was  evacuated.     They  mutually  agreed  never  to  difturb . 
each  others  peace,  and  have  preferved  inviolably  this  en- . 
gagement,  which  was  equally  for  the  advantage  of  both. 
The  difputes  between  their  refpedive  nations  in  no  refped 
altered   thefe  difpofitions,  and  an   uninterrupted   peace, 
reigned  among  them,  till  the  year  1757,  when  the  French 
were  driven  out  by  the  commander  of  an  Englifli  priva- 
teer, named  Cook,  but  they  returned  again  as  foon  as 
hoftilittes  ceafed. 

Of  about  fifty  thoufand  acres  of  land,  which  this 
ifland  contains,  thirty-five  thoufand  belong  to  the  French. 
This  great  extent  would  employ  ten  thoufand  perfons;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  may 
one  day  increafe  their  numbers  to  that  amount,  if  the 
rigour  of  our  governments  in  Europe  (hould  give  birth 
Co  liberty  in  America.  In  1753  there  were  not  more  than, 
one  hundred  and  two  white  inhabitants,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  flaves.  Their  caule  confifted  of  thirty-feven 
faorfesf  ninety-one  bulls  and  cows,  315  fheep,  and  458 
goats.  For  their  fubfiftence  they  cultivated  17,500  ba- 
nana trees,  eighty-four  ^lots  of  yams  or  potatoes,  and 
82,000  trenches  of  cafiava.  The  produce  of  425,600 
leet  of  cotton  trees,  was  all  they  had  to  trade  with. 

The  line  of  feparation,  drawn  from'  eaft  to  weft, 
which  confines  the  Dutch  within  a  fmaller  compafs,  has 
flude  them  ample  amends,  by  giving  them  polTeffion  of 
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B  O  O  K  the  only  port  in  the  ifland,  and  of  a  large  fiik  pit*  which 

^ .      '     .  brings  them  in  annually  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns.(iB) 

They  have  bdides  thefe,  their  fugar  works,  which  employ 

three  thoufand  flaves :  their  labour,  however,  never  tums^ 

to  account  but  in  wet  feafons. 

Both  colonies  have  of  late  taken  vp  the  cultivation  of 
cdFee  with  good  fuccefs.  This  article  may,  perhaps,  in 
time  fet  them  above  their  difficulties  j  a  profped,  which 
at  prelent  is  mere  difhint  to  the  French  than  to  the 
Dutch. 

Tks  liettlements  of  the  latter,  in  the  great  Atcbipebgo 
of  America,  do  not  thus  far  upon  the  firft  view  prefent 
any  thing  curious  or  interefting.  Their  produce,  which 
is  fcarcely  fufficient  to  freight  four  or  five  moderate  vef- 
feis,  ieems  not  worth  any  degree  of  attention  i  and  they 
would  accordingly  have  been  configned  to  oblivion,  if 
fome  of  them,  which  are  of  no  confequence  in  cultiva- 
tion, were  not  very  confiderable  in  commerce.  This  is 
to  be  underftood  of  St.  Euftatia  and  Curaflbu. 

The  defire  of  forming  a  contraband  intercourfe  with 
the  Spaniih  main,  was  the  caufe  of  the  conqueft  of  Cu«' 
raflbu.  In  a  fhort  time  a  great  number  of  Dutch  ihipa 
arrived  there :  they  were  of  force,  and  well  equipt :  their 
crews  confifted  of  choice  men,  whofe  courage  was  ft* 
conded  by  their  intereft.  Each  of  them  had  a  fliare  in 
the  cargo,  which  he  was  refolved  to  defend  at  the  rifque  of 
his  life  againft  the  atucks  of  the  guarda-coftas. 

Aft£R  a  time,  the  method  of  carrying  on  this  trade 
was  changed.  Curaflbu  itfelf  became  an  immenfe  ma- 
gazine, to  which  the  Spaniards  reforted  in  their  boats  to 
exchange  their  gold,  filver,  vanilla,  cocoa,  cochineal, 
birk,  fkins,  and  mules  for  negroes,  linen,  filks,-  India 
Huffs,  fpices,  laces,  ribbands,  quickfilver,  fteel  and 
iron  ware,    Thefc  voyages,  though  they  were  continual^ 

did 
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did  not  pfvvent'  a  multitude  of  Dutch  floopsoiaking  trips  S.  O  o  K 
from  their  ifland  to  the  creeks  on  t^ie  coAtioei\tt  Tks 
wants,  the  fupplies,  the  labours,^  and  the  voyages  ^  f he 
two  nations  were  reciprocal,  and  made  their  coafts  a  moft 
aAive  fcene  of  trade,  though  they  were  rivak  in  com- 
merce, and  equally  covetous  pf  gain.  The  mqdern  fub.? 
ftitution  of  regifter-ihips,  in  the  place,  of  galloons,  has 
made  this  communication  lefs  frequent ;  but  it  will  be 
r^f vfds  find  even  increafed,  whenever  by  the  intervention 
of  w^r  the  immediate  communication  with  the  Spanifii 
pain  i)i4ll  be  cut  off. 

The  difputes  between  the  courts  of  Liondon  ai^d  Ver- 
faiilei,  ope^  ^  new  fpbere  of  action  fqr  CuFaiTou.  At 
fhf fe  tiines  it  fi^rpiflies  provifions  to  all  the  fouthern  coaft 
qf  St.  Dom^i^Ps  s^nd  t^kes  off  all  its  produce.  This 
tryde  will  increafe  in  proportiqn  to  the  progrefs  that  part 
of  th^  French  colony  ihs^ll  make,  and  of  which  it  ha^ 
cpnfiderable  opportupities.  Even  the  French  privateers 
frpm  the  Windward  iil^nds,  repair  in  great  numbers  to 
CtfnQpu  in  the  times  of  hoftilities,  notwithftanding  th^ 
diftance.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  find  there  all  kinds  of' 
xipcefiary  (lores  for  their  veflels ;  and  freqi^ently  Spanifli, 
int  alw^Lyn  Furopean  goods,  which  are  univeri^ly  ufed^ 
Englifh  privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  parts. 

Every  commodity,  without  exception,  that  is  landed 
at  Curaflbu,  pays  one  per  cent,  port-duty.  Dutch  goods 
are  never  taxed  higher  :  but  thofe  that  ^ure  ihipped  from 
pther  European  ports,  pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign 
Mffee  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote 
the  fate  of  that  of  Surinam.  Ev^ry  other  production  of 
America,  is  fubjeA  only  to  a  payment  of  three  percent, 
but  with  an  expref^  flipulation,  that  they  are  to  be  con" 
^eyed  direClly  to  fome  port  of  the  republic. 

Jt  ♦  St. 
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BOOK  St.  Euftatia  was  formerly  fubjed  to  the  fame  impo^ 
fitions  as  Curaflbu  y  but  they  were  taken  off  at  the  be-* 
ginning  of  the  late  war.  It,  derived  this  benefit  from  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  Daniih  ifland  of  St,  Thomas^  which 
being  a  free  port,  engroiTed  a  great  part  of  its  trade.  Un« 
der  the  prefent  regulation,  its  contraband  trade  in  time 
of  peace  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  barter  of  Engliih  cod> 
for  Che  molaflcs  and  ruRis  of  the  French  iflands. 

A  ftate  of  hoftitity  between  the  courts  of  Londbn  and 
Verfailles,  opens  a  very  large  field  to  St.  Eufiatia ;  which 
is  enriched  by  their  divifions.  In  the  laft  war  it  became 
theilaple  of  almoft  all  the  merchandife  of  the  French  co- 
lonies, and  the  general  magazine  of  fupply  for  them.  But 
this  great  operation  was  not  conduced  fingly  by  the 
Dutch  :  both  Englifhand  French  united  in  the  harbour 
of  this  ifland,  to  form,  under  (helter  of  its  neutrality, 
commercial  engagements.  A  Dutch  paflTport,  which  coft 
252  livres  (n)^  and  was  granted  without  inquiring  of 
what  nation  the  perfon  was  who  applied  for  it,  kept  their 
connexions  from  public  view.  This  great  liberty  gave 
rife  to  numberlefs  tranfadions  between  perfons  very  fin- 
gularly  fituated,  with  regard  to  each  other.  Thus  com- 
merce found  the  art  of  pacifying  or  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  difcord. 

But  the  Dutch,  who  are  equally  mailers  of  the  art  of 
converting  either  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  others  to 
their  own  profit,  are  not  confined  to  the  temporary  ad« 
vantages  of  a  precarious  trade  in  the  new  world.  They 
arc  in  pofieflion  of  a  large  territory,  which  they  cultivate^ 
on  the  continent.  It  is  feparated  from  the  French  Guir 
ana  by  the  river  Marazoni,  and  by  that  of  Poumaran 
from  Spaniih  Guiana  i  and  known  by  the  name  of  Suri- 
nam) 

(9 J  Abovt  txi.  ftcrling. 
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nam,  .the  moft  ancient  and  moft  ioiportaht  fettlement  in  B  O  O  K 
the  colony.  ^^^' 

The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  1 640,  by  the  French,  putch  fet- 
whoTe  a£^ivity  carried  them  at  that  time  into  a  variety  of  element  at 
climates,  and  whofe  ficklenefs  fuiFeredthem  not  to  fettle  Btrbice,' 
in  any*     They  abandoned   Surinam  a  few  years  after  *'**^^^®" 
they  arrived  there,  and  were  fucceeded    by  the  Englilh ; 
whofe  diligence  began  to  be  attended  with  fome  fuccefs, 
when  they  were  attacked  in  1667  by  the  Dutch,  who 
finding  them  difperfed  over  a  vaft  traA  of  land,  had  little 
difficulty  in  fubduing  them.     Some  years  after  they  were      , 
to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  tranfported  to  Jamaica, 
and  the  colony  was  formally  ceded  to  the  republic. 

Their  fubjeds,  whofe  fole  occupation  was  commerce, 
had  not  the  leaft  tafte  for  agriculture.  Surinam  was  for 
ifome  time  a  monument  of  the  prejudices  of  its  new  ma- 
fters.  At  length,  the  company,  which  governed  the 
country,  cut  down  woodb,  divided  part  of  the  land 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  furniihed  them  with  flaves. 
All  perfons  who  were  defirous  of  occupying  thefe  lands, 
obtained  grants  of  them  upon  an  engagement  to  pay  by 
inftallmenu  out  of  their  produce,  the  price  at  which 
each  lot  was  valued  :  and  they  had  the  further  privilege 
of  difpoHng  of  them  to  any  purchafer,  who  would  agree 
to  pay  whatever  part  of  the  original  debt  remained  due. 

The  fuccefs  of  thefe  firft  fettlements  gave  rife  to  9 
^at  number  of  others.  By  degrees  they  extended  to 
twenty  leagues  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Surinam, 
and  of  the  Commenwine,  which  runs  hi  to  it ;  and 
would  have  advanced  much  further,  if  they  had  not  been 
checked  by  the  fugitive  negroes,  who  taking  refuge  in 
inacceffible  forefts,  where  they  have  recovered  their  li* 
beity,  never  ceafe  to  infeft  the  back  parts  of  the  colony* 

The 
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BOOK  Thb  dUSciilttes,  which  attended  the  clearing  of  theTe 
landsy  required  that  uncommon  refolution,  which  is  rea- 
dy to  attempt,  and  that  perfeverance  which  is  capable  of 
furmounting  every  thing.  The  greateft  part  of  the  lands 
which  were  to  be  made  fit  for  cultivation,  were  covered 
with  water  every  tide  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet. 
By  making  great  numbers  of  ditches  and  fluices,  (hey 
fucceeded  in  draining  them ;  and  thus  the  glory  of  let- 
ting bounds  to  the  ocean  was  acquired  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  new  world,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  old.  They 
contrived  even  to  give  to  their  plantations  that  oeatneft 
which  is  every  where  a  charafieriftic  of  them,  and  fuch 
conveniences  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  moft  flouxiih- 
fpg  either  of  the  Englifli  or  French  fertlcments. 

Onb  a(  the  principal  circumftances,  to  which  diey 
owe  their  fuccefs,  has  been  the  extreme  eafe  with  which 
the  fettlers  procured  money  to  carry  on  dieir  works* 
They  raifed  as  much  as  they  .could  mad:e  ufe  of  at  the 
rate  of  fix  per  cent,  but  under  an  exprefs  condition^  that 
their  plantations  fiiould  be  mortgaged  to  their  creditors^ 
and  that  they  ihould  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  them  their 
whole  produce  at  the  price  current  in  the  colony,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  debt  fhould  be  entirely  paid  off. 

With  the  affiftance  of  thefe  loans,  they  formed  upon- 
tbe  banks  of  the  Surinam,  or  at  a  little  diftance  from  it» 
425  plantations,  upon  which,  in  ijbit  weiie  84,500 
blacks,  and  4000  white  men  as  overieers.  Among  th^ 
latter,  are  included  French  ref^igees,  Moravians,  and  « 
rery  confiderable  number  of  Jews.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  country  upon  earth,  where  this  unhappy  nation  is  ib 
well  treated.  They  not  only  permit  them  to  enjoy  -the 
exercife  of  their  religion,  the  propriety  of  !ands^  and  the 
determination  of  difputes,  which  arift  among  tbemfilves; 
they  fufier  them  likewifc  to  participate  of  the  common 

rights 
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rights  of  citizens,  to  have  a  fliare  in  the  general  adtnini-  BOOK 
ftration  of  affairs,  and  to  vote  in  the  eledions  of  public  ^  ^^' 
magiftrates.  Such  is  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  trade» 
that  it  forces  all  national  and  religious  prejudices  to  fub* 
mit  to  that  general  intereft,  whicji  ihould  be  the  bond  of 
union  among  mankind.  What  are  thofe  idle  nominal 
dtftindions  of  Jews,  Lutherans,  French  or  Odtch  ?  Mw 
ferable  inhabitants  of  a  fpot,  which  ye  cultivate  with  ib 
much  toil  and  forrow ;  are  je  not  all  men  i  Why  then 
do  ye  drive  each  other  from  a  world,  where  ye  live  but 
for  an  inftant  ?  and  what  a  life  too  is  it,  that  ye  have 
the  folly  and  cruelty  to  difpute  with  each  other  die  en- 
joyment of?  Is  rt  not  fufficient,  that  the  elements,  the 
heavens,  and  even  the  earth,  fight  agatnft  you,  but  ye 
muft  add  to  thofe  fcourges,  with  which  nature  has  fur« 
rounded  you,  the  abufe  of  that  little  ftrength  flie  has  left 
you  to  refift  them  ? , 

pARAMABifto,  the  principal  place  of  the  colony  of  Su- 
rinam,  is  a  fmall  town  pleafantly  fituated.  The  houfea 
are  pretty  and  convenient,  though  they  are  only  built  of 
wood  upon  a  foundation  of  European  bricks.  Its  port, 
which  is  five  leagues  diflant  from  the  fea,  has  eveiy  re- 
quifite  that  can  be  defired.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  ihips  difpatched  from  the  metropolis  to  receive  the 
produce  of  the  colony. 

The  fucce&  of  this  eftaUifliment  fuggefted  in  173^1 
the  idea  of  forming  another  upqn  the  river  Berbice, 
which  falls  into  the  fea  nineteen  leagues  wt&  of  the  Su« 
rinam.  The  flkoies  at  its  mouth  were fo  marlhy,  that- 
they  found  it  necoffary  to  go  fifteen  leagues  up  the 
ftr^am  in  order  to /orm  plantations  on  its  banks,  A  aa^ 
tion,  that  had  made  even  the  iea  habitable,  it  can  fcarcely 
be  fuppofed,  would  yidd  to  fuch  an  ohflade.  A  new 
company  bad  the  glory  of  raifing  new  productions  in  a 

foil 
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B  O  O  K  ro3  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  fea^  and  the  oar  gave  place 
to  the  pbugh-fhare. 

The  fame  prodigy  has  fince  been  attempted  by  ano- 
ther aflbciation,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs  on  the  De* 
merary  and  Eflequebe,  which  fall  into  the  bay  at  twenty 
leagues  ftance  from  Berbice,  and  upon  the   Poumeran, 
at  fifteen  leagues  from  the  Eflequebe,  and  twenty-five. 
from  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Oronooko.     The  two 
laft  colonies  will  probably  fome  time  or  other  equal  that 
of  Surinam  ;  but  at  prefent  they  do  not  reckon  that  there 
are  more  than  twelve  hundred  free  perfons  there,  at  the 
head  of  twenty-eight,  or  thirty  thoufand  flaves. 
Produce  of     These  three  fettlements  produce  exa^lfy  the  fame  ar- 
the  three    tides;  cotton^  cocoa,  and  fugar.     Though  the  laft  of 
menti.       ^^^^  >'  much  the  moft  confiderable,  the  quantity  does 
not  anfwer  either  to  the  number  of  hand$»  or  the   pains 
they  employ   about  it.    This  defe£t  arifes,.  no  doubt, 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  too  marfhy,  and 
by  its  fuperbundant  humidity  drowns  or  waffaes  away  the 
:'  vegetable  falts  and  juices  of  the  cane.     The  little  profit 

they  made  of  it  induced  the  planters  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  fome  other  obje£t ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  they  took  up  the  cultivation  of  the  cofFee<« 
tree. 

This  tree,  originally  the  produce  of  Arabia,  where 
nature,  fcantily  fupplying  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  fcatters 
its  luxuries  with  a  lavifh  hand,  was  long  the  favourite 
plant  of  that  happy  land.  The  unfuccefsful  attempts 
made  by  the  Europeans  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  induced 
them  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
fteeped  the  fruit  in  boiling  water,  or  dried  it  in  the  oven 
before  they  fold  it,  in  order  to  fecure  to  themfelves  a 
trade  from  which  they  derived  all  their  wealth.  They 
continued  in  this  error,  till  they  had  conveyed  the  tret 

ilfclf 
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•itfelf  to  Batavia,  and  afterwards  ta  Surinam :  when  they  B  O  O  IC 

•      •  XII. 

were  convinced   by    expcncncc,    that   the  feed  of  tHe>      .  *     . 

coiFee-tree,  as   well  as  of  many  other  plants,  will  never 

come  to  any   thing,    unleTs  it  is   put   freih    into  the 

ground. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  refemble^  a  cherry.  It  grows 
in  clufters,  and  is  ranged  along  the  branches  under  the 
axillx  of  the  leaves  df  the  fame  green  as  thofe  of  the 
laurel,  but  fomethlng  longer.  They  gather  it,  when  ft 
comes  to  be  of  a  deep  red,  and  carry  it  to  the  mil). 

Th£  mill  is  compofed  of  twb^  wooden  roller^,  fumifli- 
ed  with  two  plates  of  jron,  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  diamete^  :  thefe  are  moveable,  and  are 
made  to  approach  a  third,  which  is  fixt,  and  which  they 
call  the  chops.  Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  fiript  of  its  firft 
ikin,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation,  being 
flat  on  one  iide,  and  round  on  the  other.  From  this  ma* 
chine  it  falls  into  a  brafs  fleve,  where  the  il^in  drops  be- 
tween the  wires,  while  the  iruit  Aides  over  them  into 
baflcets  placed  ready  to  receive  it :  it  is  then  thrown  into 
a  veiTel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for  one  night,  and 
is  afterwards  thoroughly  waflied.  When  the  whole  is 
finiihed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  another  machine, 
which  is  called  the  peeling-" mill.  This  is  a  wooden 
grinder,  which  is  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
mule  or  a  horfe.  In  pafBng  over  the  dried  coffee  it  takes 
oiF  the  parchment,  which  i&  nothing  but  a  thin  (kin  that 
detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry,  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
<lry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  ,it  is  taken  out  of 
this  mill  to  be  winnov/ed  in  another,  which  is  called  the 
winnowing  jnill.    This  rcaclune  is  provided  with  four 

pieces  . 
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BOOK  pieces  of  tin  fixed  upoil  aa  axle,  which  13  turned  by  t 

^^' ,flave  with  confiderable  force;    and  the  wind,   that  ia 

made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates,  clears  the  co£^  of 
ail  the  pellicles,  that  are  mixt  with  it*  It  ia  afterwards 
put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries  and  any  filth 
that  may  happen  to  remain,  are  feparated  by  negroes* 
After  thefe  operations^  the  coiFee  is  fit  for  (ale* 

The  tree,  which  produces  it,  flouriihes  only  in  thofe 
climates,  where  the  winters  are  extremely  mild.  The 
curious  raife  them  only  in  hot-houfe$,  where  they  water 
them  frequently,  and  this  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  fee«» 
Ing  them. 

Thb  cofiee  tree  delights  particularly  in  hills  and  moun* 
tains,  where  its  root  is  almoft  always  dry,  and  its  head 
frequently  watered  with  gentle  fhowers.  It  prefers  a 
weftern  afped,  and  plowed  ground  without  any  appear^ 
ance  of  grafs.  The  planes  fliould  be  placed  at  eight  feet 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  in  holes  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  deep.  If  left  to  themfelves  they  would  rife  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet ;  but  they  are  ftinted  to  five  for 
the  fake  of  gathering  their  fruit  with  greater  eafe.  Thus 
dwarft  they  extend  their  branches,  fo  that  they  cover  the 
whole  fpot  round  about  themt 

The  cofiee  tree  blofibras  in  the  months  of  Deciember, 
January,  and  February,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  or  the  feafbn  for  rain,  and  bears  in  Odober  ot 
November.  It  begins  to  yield  fruit  the  third  year,  but 
is  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the  fame  in- 
firmities, diat  moft  other  trees  are  fubje£l  to,  it  is  like* 
wife  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  either  by  a  worm, 
that  pierces  its  root,  or  by  the  darting  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  are  as  fatal  to  it  as  to  the  htkman  fpecies.  The 
length  of  its  life  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  foil  it 
is  planted  in.    The  hills  where  it  is  chieily  found  have 

agra- 
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ft  gntrdly  or  chalky  bottom*    In  one  of  theTe  It  Ian-  BOOK 
gttiihes  foi  fomt  time  and  then  dies ;  in  the  other^  its 
rootfty  whidi  feMom  fail  of  ftriking  between  the  ftones^ 
obtain  nouriibaient^  invigorate  the  trunks  and  keep  die 
tnee  alive  and  fruitful  for  thirty  years* 

Thcs  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the  cofiee  tiee« 
Th^  pnoprictor  at  the  end  of  this  teim  not  only  finds 
hi»ielf  without  trees,  but  has  hi«  land  fe  reduced,  that 
it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture*'  One  may  hitlf 
hy^  he  hat  Aihk  his  capital  for  an  income  of  a  very  ibort 
continuance*  If  hia  fituatioa  happens  to  be  in  an 
ffland,  entirely  inclofed  and  occupied,  his  lofs  is  not  ta 
be  repaired*  But  upon  an  open  and  widely  extenfive 
continent,  he  may  make  himfelf  amends  for  a  fpot  to« 
tally  exbaufted  by  a  trad  of  unappropriated  and  un<« 
broken  virgin  land,  which  it  is  at  his  own  option  to 
cltar.  This  advantage  has  contributed  amazingly  to 
multiply  the  coffee  plantations  in  that  part  of  Guiana 
that  belongs  to  the  Dtftcfa* 

Thb  fingle  colonyof  Surinam  furnilhed  in  1768  one 

handled  thoufand  weight  of  cotton,  two  hundred  thou« 

find  oiF  cocoa,  fourteen  miffions  of  cdFee,  and  twenty* 

eight  millions    fix    hundred  thoxifand   of  raw  fugar* 

Seventy  fliips  were  freighted  with  thefe  commodities  to 

bring  them  to  the  metropolis*    It  is  not  poffible  for  us  to 

determine  with  the  feme  precifron  the  producq  of  the 

bther  colonies ;  but  "we  ihati  not  be  very  wide  of  the 

truth  in  (beting  it  tft  one  fomlih  part,    h  may  and  M^iil 

increafe  confiderably.     Every  fpecies  of  cultivation,  they 

have  yet  undertaken,  will  be  extended  and  improved  < 

They   will,  perhaps,  attempt  new  ones ;  at  leaft,  they 

will  Tefume  that  of  rndigo,  which  a  few  unfuccef^ful 

experimentsJnduced  them  to  abandon  without  fui&cienc 

i^eafon* 

It 
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BOOK  It  is  true,  .that  the  coaft,  which  h  (eventy^fix  leagvc^ 
in  extent,  does  not  afford  a  >fingle  Ipot  for  plaiitatioa* 
The  land  throughout  is  low  and  always  uiHler  witer. 
But  the  great  rivei^,  upoa  which  they  haye  bcgUA  to 
fettle,  and  the  lead  of  which  is  navigabk  for; more. than 
thirty  leagues,  give  a  ftrong  invitation  to  enterprifing 
men  to  come  and  enrich  thetnfelves  on  their  hanka*-'  The 
country  that  lies  between  theft,  is  iruicful  and  waimd 
by  fmaller  rivers,  which  are,  howfiver,  large  enoiigh,to 
carry  floops.  The  only  obftacle  to.  great  ^ocffs  is  ^e 
climate.  The  year  is  divided  between  continual  jrataa 
and  exceffive  heats.  Their-  crops,  which  coft  them  vaft 
pains  to  raife,  are  not  to  be  pi«ferved  without  the  uttnoft 
difficulty  from  fwarms  of  diigufting  reptiles  :  and  they 
themfelves  are  expofed  fucceffively  to  the  languors  6f 
the  dropfy,  and  to  fevers  of  every  kind. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon,  which  has  induced 
the  principal  proprietors  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  refide  in 
Europe.  There  are  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  the  cbUny 
any  inhabitants,  but  the  factors  of  thefe  wealthy  men, 
and  fucb  proprietors,  whofe  fortunes  are  too  moderate 
to  admit  of  their  intrufiing  the  care  of  their  plantations 
to  other  bands.  For  this  reafon  their  confumption  can- 
not be  larger  accordingly  the  veflels,  which,  are  fent 
from,  the  metropolis  to  bring  home  their  produce^  carry 
out  nothing  but  abfolute  neceflaries,  at  lead,  if  there  are 
ever  any  articles  of  luxury,  it  is  but  feldom.  Even  this 
fcanty  fupply  the  Dutch  traders  are  forced  to  ihare  with 
the  Englifh  of  North-America. 

Thosb  foreigners  were  at  firft  admitted  only  becaufe 
the  colony  was  under  a  neceffity  of  purchafing  horfes  of 
them.  The  difficulty  of  breeding,  and,  perhaps,  other 
caufes,  have  eftabliflied  this  permiffion.  The  bringing 
horfes  is  fo  indifpenHble  a  pallport  for  the  men,  that  a 
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fttp  wbich  4oei.  not  cany  a  number  pfropoitioned  to  its  B  O  Q  iC 
Hze .  ii  not  admitted  .iato  their-  barbovrs. .  But  if  the 
iraries  happcA  tb  die  m  the  pafiiigt,  it  i$  fiiSciest  that 
•their  beads  arc*  produced^  wliich .  entikdcs  the  owners  to 
9Xpok-  to  Mt  oeher  (akable  oomhiodiMes,  triih'.w)irich 
thejc  may  baveHoeked  thpakitfQS  ^in  lieu  of  their  horfes. 
^here  :is  a  law,  forbidding  |Miymei|ts  to  be  made  otherwife 
than  t^  barter  of  molaii^  a^4  jrum  ;  but -this  law  is  little 
^ittefidejl.  t9\  The  Englifh,  who  have  ufu^ped  the  right 
4jf  eypottfog .  thiether..  whatever  they  {>leafe,  take  care  to 
jSipp^r-t  (he  a9oit  valuable jCoiDinodities.x>f  the  colony,  and 
evAn 'eapd  iMiyinents  in  ;.money  or  bills  of  exchange  on 
Eorope.  Such  is  the  law  of  force,  which  republics  ap- 
ply .not  on^  to  other  nations,  but  to  each  other.  The 
Engliib  treat  the,  Dutch  ipretty  much  in  the  farpe  man- 
ner as  the  Athenians  did  the  people  .of  Melos,  //  has 
4ver  been  the  cafe^,  faid  they  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ifland,  that  the  tueaie/l  fubmits  to  the  Jirengefi :  this 
law  is  n$i  of  ^ur  making  ^  it  is  as  old  as  the  worl'iy  and 
wuiU  fuh0  as  hng  ^as  the  vjor.ld  endures.  This  argu- 
tnent,  which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  fuit  the  purpofes  olF 
injuftice^  brought  Athens  in  its  turn  under  the  dominion 
pf  Sparta,  and  at  length  deftroyed  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
Eomans. 

Various  are  the  ot>inions  with  refpe^il  to  the  dangers  Dangers, 
i¥hich  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  expofed  to.     It  (hall  be  the^Dutch 
our  bufinefe  to  obtain  fome  fixed  idea  on  this  imporunt  ^°^^"^^* 
point.     In  the  itrft  inftance,  «n  invafion  by  any  of  the^d. 
JCuropean  powers,  would  be  eafily  eiFedted.    Their  largeft 
(hips  could  enter  the  river  Poumaran,  the  mouth   of 
which  has  feven  or  eight  iathom  depth  of  water,  which 
goes  continually  increafing  to  forty  fathom,  at  the  di- 
fiance  of  four  or  five  leagues.     The  little  fort  of  New 
Zeland,  which  protects  the  banks,  could  not  ftand  their 
:.  Vol.  Ill  S  ar- 
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4  O  0  R  Mtitkiy  for  Mto  liours.  Tke  «ntafiee  of  ifae  Dcnemryy 
I  which  liai  froni  ^gttea  to  twcMy  and  tncncjrv&uc  6^ 
Itbotn  of  Wfltf  r^  and  Ins  mot  lefs  than  lUtoot  xr  fiiccnft 
through  the '%ace*of  fiaur  leaguaa,  aadiatataUy  dafcarf 
Ms^  VM/M  be  ibU  more  nfy«  'Hio  ««klac«  of  the 
Eflaqueb^  which  is  thaae  leagaes  «l*hredld^  is'ilicd 
whh  fimiltfliAids  and  flndlows^  %atliere,  aa^Wdllao.aU 
along  the  cotiffe  of  the -river,  are  found  diawMis.  4eep 
enoagh  to  bring  "Hie  largHl  fliips  up  'to  an  iflaad  leu 
leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  and  delamttd  onijf  bf^  A  mi* 
ferable  redoulyt.  And  though  the  rivtr  SeiMeo^  wbidi 
is  one  league  broad,  can  fcarcely  admit  Hhe  finaHift  ¥iefl^ 
Tels,  they  wouid  carrj  fufflcitot  force  'to  fodoCt  fbtt 
Naflau,  and  the  fcattered  iettlefiifents'  on  both  ita^banks* 
All  the  weftern  p^rt  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  Icarcefy  in  a 
condition  to  rellft  the  attack  of  an  enterprifing  tnrizer : 
but  would  infallibly  be  obliged  to  capitulate  dn  th^  fight 
of  the  mod  contemptible  fquadron. 

The  eaftern  part,  which,  by  its  wealthy  is  ekpofed 
to  greater  danger,  is  better  defendeli.  The  entiMceof 
the  Surinam  river  is  not  very  pra£licable,  on  account  of 
its  fand-banks.  Ships,  however,  that  do  not  divw  more 
than  twenty  feet  water,  can  come  in  at  flood.  At  two 
leagues  from' its  outlet,  the  Commenwine  joins  the  Su- 
rinam. This  point  of  union  the  Du^  have  principally 
fortified.  They  have  erefled  a  4>^tMy  on  the  Supiaan, 
another  on  the  right  b^nk  of  tte  Commcawiaet  and  on 
the  left  bank  a  citadel  called  AnSfterdam.  Tfaafe  <itoi1cs 
form  a  triangle,  and  their  fires,  which  cnoA  each  «th«*> 
are  contrived  to  have  the  double  efle^  of  prtrenting 
ihips  from  proceeding  farther  up  one  river,  andi^om^an'- 
tering  into  the  other.  The  fi>rtrefi  is  fitifated  in  the 
middle  of  a  fmall  morafs,  and  is  inacceflible  except  by  a 
narrow  caafeway  entirely  commanded '  by  the  artillery% 
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tt  ttqums  no  mote  than  tight  or  nkie  hundred  nieil  to  B  o  O  JC 

pkt^on  h  eotwpietdy^    It  is  flanked  with  four  baftions, 

Mnt  iiirrounded  with*  ar  «iud  rmip^tf  9L  wide  ditch  full 

ofWMtfv  and  4  good  covered  way  :  fertheroft^itisunpro^^ 

fUed*with  powdOTflnagaftinosy  haffiiOYAi4tt)  nor  aoy  kind 

of  cafitmace;  Throe  bagoea  higher  up.  on  the  Surinam  ia 

O'clofabsttery  intended  to  a>ver  the  harbour  and  town 

of:  FarkDhM.    k  ts' called 'fort  SMand»    A  battery  of 

1^  fitnie  kind,  which  they  caU  Sonuneawdlt  fort»  coreri 

tho  Commawine  J«)  nearly  the  fame  diftanoe.    The 

fiareee  ofi  the  colMy  confift^of  ita-militia  and  twelve  hun« 

lAnd  togulani)  ono  half  of  yrhofe  pay  is  fupplied  by  th^ 

ildlahtC«nt%  and  thototber  fay  the  company^ 

7  Thu  number  of  <  men  would  be  more  than  fufficient 

if  they;  had  ndhing  to  guard  againft  but  the  efforts  of 

the  naeivts.    Tbofew  fsnrages^  who  endeavoured  to  keep 

fcflfefton  of  pUoesy  tbat-fuited  the.  Dutch,  have  boen 

nxterminated.    The  reft  kept  retreating,  further  into  the 

|nl.aiDd>ip9i:t8».  in  proportion  as  they  found  the  Europeans 

gaogQKhJPg'  >ypn  than  ^  and  live  quietly  in  thofe  wOods» 

wbif^  .by  ferviip|g.tbeQi  ad  an  afylum,  are  become  as  dear 

;t0  sham  as.  the.  country  from  whkh  they  have  been 

drfven:^ 

Bmr  the  colony  has  not  die  Csemt  degr^  of  fecurity 
^wiiii  vftpcSt  to  the  negroes.  When  tbefe  miferable  crea* 
emes^  who  arr  broi^bt  from  Africa,  are  expofed  to  fide, 
they  am  ptaoed^  tme  after  another  upon  a  taUc,  and  exa- 
nmwd  wdtk  the  stttfrwnule  attention  of  a  furgeon  em«- 
ployod^  by  dio  g^ernment-  According  to  hi^  report, 
the  piteei;  of  thcot:  are  fettled,  and  the  money  is  ufually 
paid  att  the  end;^  three  weeks.  The  purchafer^  how- 
-cver^.  haa  ftwr  and*  twooty  hours  allowed  him  toT  judge 
from  his  own  obfervatioiii  of  the  good  nefs  of  his  bar- 
gain;  If  within  that  time  be  is  difiatisfied  with  the  choice 

S  2  be 
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B  O  O  iC  be  has  msule,  he  has  a  right  to  return  what  be  ha^  taken* 
without  any  ceremony  or  indemnification ;  provided  he  ha« 
not  fct  his  feal  upon  them.  .  Tbia  feal  is  a  filver  plate  or 
which  are  engraved  the  initials  of  his  chriftian  and  r;;|rnaf|ie : 
kkti  beating  it,  they  apply  it  to  the  s^m  or  breaft  of  th« 
flave,  and  the  marks  thus  burned  in  csin  never  be  effaced* 
The  ufe  of  this  barbarous  pra^ice  it  to  enaUe  them  to 
diftinguifh  thofe  whole  features  are  not  fuffidently  cba- 
raiSerifed  for  European  eyes. 

Nothing  is  more  uncommon  in  the  Dutch- ft ttls* 
ments  than  to  fee  a  flave  made  free.  .He  caiihot  obtain 
his  liberty  but  by  becoming  a  chriftian ;  and  before  thejr 
are  authorifed  to  adminifter  baptifm  to  him,  they  mull 
purcbafe  letters  of  freedom,  which  coft  four  hun3red 
]ivres.(0)  Security  muft  alfo  be  given  for  his  maihtcr 
nance  during  life,  left  he  ihould  become  a  burthen  to  the 
company,  or  fbould  be  induced  to  increafe  the  number  of  the 
enemies  of  the  colony,  which  is  already  too  great.  When 
We  add  to  all  thefe  expences  the  lofs  of  the  original  pur- 
chafe  money,  we  may  fafely  venture  to  conclude,,  that 
the  franchifement  of  a  flave  cannot  be  common  among  a 
people  with  whom  avarice  is  the  ruling,  if  not  the  only, 
paffion. 

The  planters  here  are  fo  far  from  giving  way  to  thefe 
ads  of  humanity,  that  they  have  carried  oppreffioja  to 
infinitely  greater  lengths,  than  it  has  been  extended  to 
in  the  iflands.  The  opportunities  of  dcfertion  on  a  con* 
tiaent  of  iipmenfe  extent  13^  probably,  the  caufe  of  this 
extraordinary  barbarity  towards  the  blacks.  Vpon  the 
flighteft  fufpicion  a  flave  is  put  to  death  by  his  mailer  in 
-the  prefence  of  all  his  companions  j  but  this  is  done  wi  thr- 
oat the  knowledge  of  the  white  people,  who  might  give 
-evidence  againftthem  for  fo  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  rights 

(0  Between  17/.  and  18/.  ftcrling.  * 
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oT  foclety.  ^  The  blacks  not  being  admitted  to  give  tcfti-  BOOK 
mony,  are  of  fio  fort  of  confequence. '  The  mttropolis', 
wink^^i't  this  cruelty,  and  by  its  fbamefu)  conni^^n^e, 
rifijues'tTie  ldfs\6f *  an  ufeful  ftttlement.  They  have  fre- 
quently ha^  th^  ftfongeft  reafon  to  be  apprehcnfivc  of 
a  revolution  ;  but  the  cfanger  was  never  To  great  nor  fo 
imminent  a^  in  1763.  ' 

In  the  month  of  February,  1763,  an  infufreftion 
broke  out,  which  by  its  example  and  cbnfequences  might 
have  produced  the  moft  fatal  efFcvSls  throughout  the  Ame- 
rican fettlements.  Seventy-three  blacks  afltmbled  in  one 
houfc  at  Eerbice,  fuddenly  murdered  their  aiaftcr,  and 
fet  about  tfic  cry  of  liberty.  At  this  found,  courage  and 
hope  revived  and  animated  the  whole  body  *  of  flaves. 
They  joined  to  the  number  of  nine  thoufand,  and  in  the 
fi.rft  tranfports  of  their  rage  fell  upon  all  the  white  peo- 
ple in  their  way ;  thefe,  with  the  chief  of  the  colony,' 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  brigantine  at  the 
lower  port  of  the  river,  In  the  mean  time  five  hundred 
men  arrived  from  Surinam  to  thfeir  afliftance.  They 
made  an  attempt  to  land,  and  intrenched  thcmfelves  in 
an  advantageous  pcft,  till  the  arrival  of  fbmc  troops  from 
Europe. 

Happily  for  the  republic,  the  EhgliGi  at  Barbadoes^ 
who  are  in  pofleflibnor  mcrft  of '  the  plantations  formed 
on  the  Poumaran,''pemerary,  and  hflequebej  fent  in 
time  a  fufficient  force  to  keep  the  flaves  on  thefe  three 
rivers  in  order';  and  by  a  ftill  more  fortunate  occurrence, 
the  people  at  Surinam  at  this  very  time  concluded  a  treaty 
they  hacf  on  foot  with  the  negroes,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  neighbouring  wdods.  Ignorant,  as  they  proba- 
bly were,  of  a  conimcftioh,  which  might  have  been  fo 
favourable  to  them,  "they  confented  not  to  receive  among 
&icm  any  fugitives  of  their  own  nation.  Thrs  ftipula- 
^'  S3  '  tion 
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BOOK  tioQ  dq>rivod  the  rebels  of  tbeir  principal  refource  ;  nni 
^*  by  fuch  a  combination  of  unexpected  eventSt  they  were 
reduced  again  %o  a  ft»te  of  fervitade.  The  greateft  part 
of  them  being  without  arms,  they  eagerly  embraced  the 
oflfer  of  a  capitulation  with  dicir  mailers.  Tbey  havef 
however,  given  proofs  of  that  inextiBgutfliable  frin^iple 
prevailing  in  their  fouls,  which  never  fails  to  refift  op- 
preffion*  The  tranquility  of  Dutch  Guiana,  like  that 
of  all  other  countries,  where  rebellions  have  once  broke 
out,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  feeds  of  treafon 
lU^e  ripening  in  fecret  within  the  forefts  of  Auka  and  Sa«< 
maca. 

In  thefe  deferts,  which  are  peopled  with  all  the  flaves 
who  have  fled  from  the  yoke,  of  the  covetous  Hollander^ 
a  fpecies  of  republic  has  grown  up,  compofed  of  fifteen 
or  (ixteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  divided  into  fev%ral  niU 
lages,  each  of  which  cboofes  a^  chjef  for  itfelf.  ^  Theie 
wandering  clans  fall  unexpectedly  fonietimes  oponMOne 
fide  of  the  colony,  feoietimes  Qpon  another,  in  oritt  ta 
carry  oiF  fuppUes  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  and  to  lay 
^fte  the  wealth  of  their  former  tyrants.  It  is  in  vain 
tj^tthe  troops  sH^e  k^pt  continually  upon  the  watch'  to 
check  or  to  furprize  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  By  means  of 
private  dnfermation,  they  contrive  tq  efcapo-  every  fri^e, 
and  dife(k  their  march  to  thofe  parts  whicH  haqjp^n^t^  bc 
left  defencelefs .  Conventions  and  treaties  a>e  n^^  feciitity 
againft  their  attacks.  '- ' 

It  depends,  however,  upon  the  wifitom  and  modera- 
tion of  thefe  xery  republicans,  who  hav^  rendered  (be  load 
iwffcffion'  ^^  fcrvitude  fo  oppreiSve  to  the  negroes,  to  prevent  a  ge^ 
of  their    neral  revolution,  of  which  they  would  be  the  firft  vbfliths. 

and  tJTcn.  ^^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^^^X  ^^^  i"^^^  ^  gccatoyerfigbts.  They 
couragethchave  not  given  tp  tMr  Atnerifran  fettltments,  tliat^t-. 
goducc  of  tcatipn  they  defcrved,  althoygh  they  have  met  with  firokea 
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S>fs99TO^  and  fo  clofely  following  upon  eadi  othory  ^^^?j* 
ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes;  If  they  had^  not  been 
Uiaded  byt  ttw  mpidity  of  theik!  fitccefs,  th$:y  wou^  have 
difcoverad  the  beginning  of  th^ir  ruin  in  the  k/a  of  BrUr 
«ik  Stbpt  of  that  vaft  acquifition,  which  in*  their  hands 
ntighft  have  become  the  ficft  colony  of  the  univerfe).  and 
might  have  atoned  for  the  weakaeis  or  infufiiciency  of 
their  territory  in  Europe^  they  (aw  tfaemfelves  ledtjeed  to 
the  condition,  ihey  were  in  before  tbey  had  made  thi t  con- 
qiiift)  erf*  beiag  fafiors^fcr  other  nations  ;.  and  thus  was 
created^  in  theif  mala  of  real  weatdi,  a  void  which  hath 
never  finoe  been  filled  up* 

Ths  confequenets  of  the  aft  of  navigation^  pa^d  in 
Engkind,  were  not  lefs  fatal  to  the  Dutch.  ¥tom  this 
time,  that  ifland  ceafing  to  be  a  tributary  to  the  trade  of 
the. republic,  became  her  rivals  and  in  a  fhort  time  ac* 
quired  a  decifive  fuperiority  over  her  in  Africa,  Afia^  and 


•Had  other  nations  adbpted  tbepoHcy  of  BirkaHi,  Hol- 
hndrmoft  have  funk  under  the  ftroke.  Happily  for  her^ 
their  kings  knew  not,  or  cared  not,  for  the  profperity-  of 
their  people.  Every*  government,  however,  in  propor* 
tion^  as  it  has  become  more  enlightened,  has  affiimed*  to 
itfelf  its  own  branches  of  commerce.  Each  fivp  thathas^ 
been  taken  fbr  this,  purpofe,  has  been  an  additional  check 
upon  ^e  Dutch  i  and  we  may  prefume  from  the  prefent 
Hate  of  things,  that  fooner  or  later  every  people  will 
eflabljfh  a  navigation  for  themfelves,  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  their  country,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities.  To 
this  period  the  courfe  of  events  in  all  nations  feems  to 
tend,  and  whenfpever  it  (hall  arrive^'  the  Dutch,  who 
art  indebted  for  tlieir  fticcefi  as  much  to  the  indolence 
and  ignorance  of  their  neighbours^  as  to  their  own 

S  4r  oeconomy 
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BOOK  oeconomy  and  "experience^  will  find  thcmfclvcs  reduce! 
to  their  original  ftate  of  poverty. 

It  is  not  certainly  in  the  power  of  fauman  prudence 
to  prevent  this  revolution  ;  but  there  was  no.neceifity  to 
antlripate  it,  as  the  republic  has  done,  by  choofing  to 
interfere  as  a  principal,  in  the  troubles.. which  fo  frequently 
have  agitated  Europe.  The  interefied  .poUcy  of  our 
tiiiHcs  would  have  afFordcd  a  fufiicient  excufe  for  the  W9S%, 
ihe  has  commenced  or  fuftained  for  the  fake  of  her  trade. 
But  upon  what  principle  can  ihe  juftify  thofe  in  wbkh 
her  exorbitant  ambition,  or  ill-founded  apprehenfioaa« 
have  engaged  her?  She  has  been  obliged  to  jfupportjier^ 
felf  by  immenfe  loans  ;  if  we  fum  up  together  «J1  the 
debts  feparatcly  contraded  by  the  ftates-gejicri^l,  the  pror 
vinces,  and  the  towns,  which  are  all  equ^ly  public  debts, 
wc  fhall  find  they  amount  to  two  thoufand  millions  (p)  ^ 
the  intereft  of  which,  though  reduced  to.  two  and  a  h4lf 
per  cent,  has  amazingly  incrcafcd  the  load  of  ta^es. 

I  fliall  leave  it  to  others  to  examine  whether  thefc  taxe^ 
Jiave  been  laid  on  with  judgment,  and  coHedtcd  with  duf 
oeconomy.  It  is  jfuiHcient  here  to  remark,  that  they  ji^v^ 
bad  the  effeijt  of  increafing  fo  confiderably  the  prices  of 
neccflarics,  and  confequcntly  that  of  labour,  th^t  .theinr 
duftrious  part  of  the  nation  have  fuffered  feyefejy  fi;oi^ 
them.  The  manufailures  of  wool,  filk,  gold,  filver,  an4 
a  variety  of  others,  have  funk  after  having  ftfuggled  for 
a  long  time  under  the  growing  weight  of  ta:!tes  apd  fcaj;, 
.city,  When  the  fpring  equinox  brings  oi\  at  the  fajp^ 
time  high  tides  and  the  melting  of  the  fnovy,^  2^  comitrjf 
is  laid  under  water  by  the  overflowing  of  th^  rjye^s.  N9 
iboner  does  the  increafe  of  taxe§  r^ife  the  price  q(  prov4» 
fions,  than  the  workman,  who  pays  more  for  bis  daiJy 
confumption,  without  r^^eiving  any  ^ddjtio^  to  his  wage^ 

forfako^ 
Q)  Between  So  and  90  millions  fterling* ' 
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forfakes  the  manufadure  and   worlcfliop.     Holland  has  B  O  O  K 
iiot  preferyed  any  of  its  internal  refources  of  cnfde,  but 
Aich  as  were  not  expofed  to  any  foreign  competition. 

The  hufbtAtdfy  of  the  republic,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call  it  by  that  name,  that  is  to  fay,  the  herring 
£diery,  has  fcarcely  fuiFered  lefs.  This  fifliery,  which  for 
z  long  time  was  entitled  the  gold  mine  of  the  ftate,  oa 
account  of  the  number  of  perfons  who  derived  their  fub- 
fiftence,  and  even  grew  rich  by  it,  is  not  only  reduced  to 
one-half,  bat  the  profits  of  it,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
whale  fifliery,  are  dwindled  by  degrees  to  nothing.  Nor 
is  it  by  advances  of  caib,  that  thofe  who  fupport  thefi; 
two  fiiberies,  embark  in  the  undertaking.  The  partner- 
ihips  confift  of  merchants,  who  furnilh  the  bottoms,  the 
diggings  the  utenfils,  and  the  ftores.  Their  profit  con- 
fifts  almoft  entirely  in  the  vent  of  thefe  feveral  merchant 
jdifes:  they  are  paid  for  them  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
fifliery,  which  feldom  yields  more  than  is  fufficient  to  de- 
fray its  expences.  The  impoflfibiiity  there  is  in  Hollan4 
of  employing  their  numerous  capitals  to  better  ad  vantage, 
has  been  the  only  caufe  of  preferving  the  remains  of  this 
ancient  fource  of  the  public  profperity, 

Th$  exceifive  taxes,  which  have  ruined  the  manu* 
fa<3ures  of  the  republic,  and  reduced  the  profits  of  their 
fiflxeries  fo  low,  has  greatly  confined  tlieir  navigation* 
The  Dutch  have  the  materials  for  building  at  the  firft 
hand.  They  feldom  crofs  the  fea  without  a  cargo.  They 
Jive  with  the  ftridleft  fobriety.  The  lightnefs  of  their 
ihips  in  working,  is  a  great  favingin  the  numbers  of  their 
crews  ;  and  thefe  crews  are  eafily  formed,  and  always  kept 
in  the  greateft  perfection,  and  at  a  bnall  expence,  from  the 
-multitude  of  failors  fwarming  in  a  country  which  confiftt 
of  nothing  elfo  but  feai  and  fhore.  Nptwithftanding  all 
ib^fe  advantages,  which  are  further  increafed  by  the  low 

rate 
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k  O  0  fttftttofmoinsy,  tbey  bame  beenibrccd  to  fiikre  the  eanyw 
^^'  Iflg  MiAb  of  Europe  with  Sweden^  Denmark^  aii4  e^pc^ 
ciallf  th#  Hamburghcrs,  with  wtiom  iko  necef&ry  re«> 
quifltes  for  navigation  ^are  nqt  eficuntb^rei  with  tho  ftime 
loipoftGiofis^t 

WsTH  tint  freights  have  diminifhed  the  dttunifteM 
whkh  ufed  to  be  fiint  to  the  United  Provinces*  When 
HolUdd  \ms  become  a  g^eatf:  fiapte,  eneFcbandUe  wm 
lent  thkhcr  frofl»  all  parts,  as  to  the  market,  whero  tll^  hit 
of  them  was  moft  ready,  fiire,  and  advantageous*  Foreign 
merchaets  were  the  more  ready  oftentimes  to  (end  them 
(Ikither^  aa  they  obtained  at  an  eafy  rate  eredit  to  die 
ametine  of  twa-thirds^  or  even  three-fourths^  of  tholrf- 
hie  of  thehr  goods.  This  management  inftired  to  At 
Dutch  the  dottbie  advantage^  of  emfdoying  their  capites 
without  rifque,^  and  gsuning  commiffion  befidesi.  The 
gains  of  commerce  were  at  that  time  fo  confiderable^ 
that  they  could,  eafily  bear  thefe  charges  :  they  are  now 
Co  greatly  lefliened^  ftnce  experience  has  mulitiplied  the 
number  of  adventurers,  that  the  feller  is  oUiged  to  con* 
ivtSk  his  commodity  himrel£  to  the  confumer,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  age»t.  But  if  upoa-eerlainocca- 
iions  an  agent  muft  be  employed^  they  will  prefer,  caterii 
paribasi  Hamburgh,  where  eommodide&  pay  a  duty  only 
of  one  per  cent,  for  import  an4  exportj^  to  Bolbnd^ 
where  they  pay  five. 

The  republic  hath  loft  likewife  the  trade  of  infuFaaee^ 
which  (he  had  in  a  manner  monopolized  formerly.  H 
was  in  her  ports  that  all  the  nations:  of  Snrope  uM  to 
infure  their  freights,  to  the  gseai  profit  of  the  iafiiiers^ 
who  by  dividing  and  multiply i|ig  their  rifiiucs^  fcUona 
faikd  of  enriching  tfaemfelves..  In  propoifeion  as  the 
i^rit  of  inquiry  introduced  itiislf  into  all  our  i^eass  wSe- 
tfacr  of  philoibphy  or  oeconomyy-  the  utility  of  thefe  fpcco* 

lations 
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HttMs  became  univcrfaUy  toewn.    Tlie  p»Aioci  Wtme  B  O^  IC 
lamilitr  and  gonenl ;  aad  what  other  naitoiM  gaiaed  by 
it,  w^  of  cpmft  loft  to  HoUaiid.  • 

F&OM  dttfe  obfervationa  it  is  eritfem,  that  all  the 
branches  of  commerce  the  rcpublio  was  in  pofleffion  of^ 
haire  beta  very  greatly  dtminiibed.  Perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  tfaem  would  have  been  annihilated,  if  the  extent 
of  her  ciedit,  and  her  extraordinary  ceconomy,  had  dot 
enabled  her  to  be  fati^ed  with  a  profit  of  no  more  thin 
thme  per  cent,  which  we  look  upon  to  be  the  value  of 
the  produA  upon  all  her  trade*  The  deficiency  has  been 
wade  up  to  them  byvefttng  their  money  in  the  En|;lil^ 
French^  Auftrian,  Saxon,  Daniib>  and  even  Ruffian  funds, 
die  amottat  of  which  upon  the  whole,  is  about  fixtc^ 
hundred  mSlbns  of  livres  (f). 

Formerly  the  ftate  made  this  branch  of  commeire 
tifAawful,'  which  is  now  become  the  moft  confiderable  of 
any.  Had  the  law  been  obfcrved,  the  fums  tfaey  have 
lent  to  foreigners  wouM  have  Iain  unemployed  at  home  i 
fheir  capitals  for  the  ufe  of  trade  being  already  fo  large^ 
that  the  leaft  addition  to  them,  fo  hr  from  giving  an  ad* 
vantage,  would  become  detrimental,  by  making  the 
aihount  too  great  for  ufe.  The  fiiperfluity  of  money 
WouM  immediately  have  brought  the  United  Provinces  to 
that  period,  in  which' excefs  of  wealth  begets  poverty. 
Millions  of  opulent  perfons,  in  the  midft  of  their  plea- 
ftves,  would  not  have  had  wherewithal  to  fijpport  tbem-> 
ielves» 

'  The  .contrary  prafUce  has  been  the  principd  refisofce 
el  the  ftpublic*  The  money  flie  has  lent  to  neighbour-^ 
lUgnariMSy  has  procured  her  an  annual  balance  in  her 
favour  j  by  the  revenue  atciruing  from  iu  -The  credit  ll 
alwi^  the  iame,  a<id  produces  abnaya  tlaelame  iatereft. 

(q)  About  70  millioni  fterliag* 
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B  O  CrK  We  fhall  not  prcfumc  to  detcminc  how  long  the  "Dutch 
will  continue  to  enjoy  fo  comfortable  a  Situation.  '  Cx« 
perience  authorifes  us  only  to  declare,  that  all*  govern^ 
ments,  which  havic  unfortunately  for  the  people  adopted 
the  deteftable  fyftem  of  borrowing,  will  (boner  or  later' 
be  forced  to  give  it  up  ;  and  the  abufe  they  have  made  of 
it  will  tnoft  probably  oblige  them  to  defraud  their  cre- 
ditors. Whenever  the  republic  £ball  be  reduced  to  this 
fiate,  her  great  refource  will  be  in  agriculture. 

This,  though  it  is  capable  of  improvement  in  the 
country  of  Breda,  Boi$>Ie-Duc,  Zur|)hen,  and  Gueldres, 
can  never  become  very  confiderable.  The  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  Provinces  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  wall' 
almoft  juftify  the  opinion  of  a  fultan,  who,  feeing  with 
what  obftinacy  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  difputed  with 
each  other  the  pofTeflion  of  it,  declared,  if  it  belonged 
to  him,  he  would  order  his  pioneers  to  throw  it  into  the 
fea.  The  foil  is  good  for  nothing  but  fi(h,  which,  be« 
fore  the  Dutch,  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  it.  It  bar 
been  faid  with  as  much  truth  as  energy,  that  the  four 
elements  were  but  in  embryo  there.  The  produce  of  the 
lands  will  never  be  fufficient  to  maintain  one  fourth  part 
of  the  two  millions,  that  inhabit  it  at  this  time.  Itcannot» 
therefore,  be  by  her  European  poileffions,  that  the  republic 
can  exped  to  be  prefcrved.  She  may  depend  witb-morc 
reafon  upoh  thofe  in  America. 

The  countries  Ihe  hoWs  in  that  part  of  the  world  are 
all  of  them  under  the  influence  of  monopolies.  Her 
Mlands  as  well  as  her  fadories  in  America,  depend  upon 
the  Wcft-India  company,  the  credit  of  whidi,  ftticrf'tK^ 
lofs  of  Brazil,  has  funk  fo  pfodigioufly,  that  their  ftocfc 
<yis  at  near  fxxty.fer  ant.  tinder  par- 

SuftlN:AM,.'wfait:h  was  taken  by'  fome  private  fhips 
fitted  out  in  Zeland,  was  ceded  by  the  ftates  of  that  pro- 
vince 
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Vince  to  the  fame  company,  who  having  ftUl  their.  ii99gir  BOOK 
aatton  filljed  with  the  idea  of  their  ancient  gr^mdeut^.'  UA- 
5hirtOGtk  without  hefttatioiis  the.  managemen^jof  tbat't^r- 
irkoj'y.     Upon  ferious  refle^iion  theyioMOd  tb%t  thj^.^X- 
pence  which  was  necefiary  to  put  it  in  a  ftate  0  yj^ld  th^m 
any  advantage,  was  far'too  great  for .  thpir  e;cb^ufi^j]  fir 
nances.     They  gave  up  a  third  of  their  property  to  the 
city  of  Amfterdam,  and  another  third  to  an  opulent  in/dlvir 
dualrof  the  nanve  of  Daarflens.     The  two  other  colonies ' 
on,  the  .^Ofitinent  are  likewife  under  the  •Cf)n$f9i(l  0|f 
trading  companies,  to  ,ii^hich.  they,  owe  tl^r  ioundat)fia«; 
.Not    one    of   thefe    focieties   is   ip  .po^ffiqn.of^  a 
fiflgie  ihip^  nor  .carries  on  apy  fort  of  trade*j.;  X.^e,qayv- 
gation  t9  the  American,  fettlepents .  i^  equally  jQpp^  tp 
every  mnenckher  of  thjc  .cy)mmuaity,  under  this^fid^igi^csil 
aad.Qppxeflive  condition,  however,  diat  ev^ry  ibjp«bpifn4 
foff  $.i|£Vian\  and  Berbice,  ihall  fail  fro^i  Aai(lerfljun ; 
amd  ti^ofe.for  EQequehe  from  Zeland,  and  tba^t  t}iey  (hall 
let^rn  to  the  fame  port^  from  which  ^tjiey  failed.    The 
bufmefiof;  the  comp^ui^fes  h  confijicd  to  the.goyfj'nrpei\t 
a^4  tlie  defence  of  the  t^riiwies,  (ubnjittcd  tQ  their  jurif- 
diction  ^  and  to  enable  them,  .to  fuppcu:t,,thefe  expences, 
the  .republic  aut|^oriics  them  to  impofe  t^p$  of  difiereAt 
kii|d6«  ■         '......♦  .,,-., 

-  .Afci#;  cpn¥nodiW5%i:i!npoJ:te4  ^^^^  *F  99lonics>  or  ex,- 
ported  from  them,  pay  large  duties.  Slaves,  pj;!  their 
arrival,  arefu^c^.to  much  larger.  There  is  a  poll-tax 
upon  blacks  and^  whites  from  the  age  of  three  years.. 
J^one  but  foreigner?  are  cxeoipted  from  this  (han^ef^l, 
tribute4..and  this  exROHnipn,  is  ,j?ot  .taken  ofF  but  by^^ 
fffidonccof  more  ihau  ten. years.  When  afi.cftate  h 
transferred,  both  the  feilec  and  theporchafer  are  falje& 
to  aconfideraWe  fine.  Eve^y  manufaduTcr,  be^hisij>- 
dollry  ever  fo  great,  is  obliged  to  give  in  ^n  account  of 

his 
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B  O  O  Khii  gaiat  open  Dttfa»  and  tht  impoft  b  icBttlattdflgreadile 
to  the  amount  of  liia.  profits.  Jkker  the  pubik'CaDpMcca 
flm  dtfttiyed)  the  nmaindtr  4)f  *  die  Mvtnae^  wlkMi-the 
tmdintefs  or  eomfptbn  of  th«  t^vtrmgn  power  baa  Aiflwol 
t«rbe<k>iiie«o<^««orbita)tt)  ia  divtcM  atnonf;  Ae  tHombam 
-of  tilt  4ifl!«r«at  companiei, 

Ev?kY  wife  goXrcrntticnt  has  difcovered  the  if!  iJfiSft 
%f  i'eaving  their  American  poflelSons  in  the  hands  tfptr« 
ticular  (bcieties,  whofe  private  interefb  do  not  sdlraff) 
ttoindde  with  that  of  the  puMtC;  Thc^|r  l»f e  tofllMeied 
their  fittjedain  the  new  work!  as  having  an  eifteal  right 
with  thoTeof  th^  old  to  be  governed  not  by  partial  but 
by  general  laWs.  They  have  be^nof  opini6ny  tbal^  tMft 
colonies  wouldmiike  a  more  itipid  pregre6  oUde!^  Ibe 
knanediate  protedioA  of  the  flato,  tiian  under  ^Attt  of  « 
Middle-agent.  The  event  has  Amonftrattf  moire '0r  Ma 
inaU  ca(bs  the  jaftncfsof  fhefe  re^^Hons.  'lidBtolis 
-the  only  power  which  ha^  not  adopted  fo  fimpla  asid  ra- 
tional a  plan  i  though  every  etfcuiAftance  ebntan^d  to 
make  it  more  neee^y  to  her  than  to  other  ftates.    ,^ 

Han  Ifattlements  are  without  any  defence-  againft  &»* 
mies,  which  either  ambition  or  revenge  may  tnSt  up 
againft  her  i  and  ate  in  continual  danger  of  infohi^ions 
from  the  cruelty  with  which  die  flaves  are  treated.  Their 
produdions,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  carried  hMte  to 
die  metropolis^  are  every  -day  fmuggled  into  foreign  co« 
lonies  in  North- America.  The  dffincliMtion)  wbich  a 
people  merely  commercial  naturally  h^e  to '  tb»  sn^Hwrie-* 
mentof  land  is  Arengtfaened  in  the  colosmabyjdiB  s^bnlea 
infeparaUe  from  the  fbcm  of  government  oQiUiibBd  there; 
•The  means  of  creating  a  new  older '  of  thiagi  in  tbem 
aure  not  within  the  reach  of  the  authority,  proteAioo«  or 
ndivity  of  a  private  feciety.    RevolutioDs  of  fuch  mag- 

iittude 
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ttitnkr«aMoot.be  bradg^  afaMil  bat  ky  tke  ioime^Mte  fil^  >  ^  ^ 
ptrittMMfence  of  :die  ftttt« 

firtiit'MpttUie  aJbptt  tlit  reftiiiitio»t  ifhkh  htr4fftreft 
iniBidb  m}tiirt,  ifae  wtlltteft  to  depend  jCbMy.SaDliir 
•xifteiice  iifioQ  a  pveotftout  tednflvfV  iboK  ^bmnclm  of 
which  ihe  it  qrerj  day  lofingt  and  wUebf  4bMtr  wiuer^ 
ihcavUlbre'CBtitaly.  Hei:  culonie^^  Which  ccMspoBhend 
every  advaatfgpi.  that  a.aiarcantile  and  landed  nation  pan 
dc&i%  will  famifli  produAions,  the  whole.  pro£i9  and 
prapcftydf  wfakh  iwill  center  in  her.  By  bertemtorial 
acqoilitiaM  &Jt  will  \c  eniddadin  every  abadcet  tD»val 
thoTe  nationt»  whofe  commodities  {he  fermerly  fenwd 
only  a» convey*  In  a  wordy  Uollaiid  will  ccaft  to-be  a 
Woreboofe,  and  beoome  a  nation.  She  will^nd  in  Aoie* 
riea  diiesConfiAencey  yrhich  Europe  has  deiiieiiiei;.  Ic 
ranaintitOffee^  if  Denmark^  the.  only  nortborn  powert 
chat  haa  >e3cteaded  it&  thul^  and  (baereignty  jntoithe  new 
world  ba$  amy  reafonabl^  ioundauon  to^oocciveiiopdi 
•f  «gr;iiidimng  icfelf  by  tbeoi4 

D^KIK AkK  and  NorWajr, '  which  at«  at  prefent  unhed  Daniffi  fet- 
tmder  che  fame,  government,  fohncd  in  the  eighth  c^chtu-  st^^Tho-*' 
ry  two  different  ftates.     While  die  former  ilgnaKzcd  it-  mas,  St 
Mf  hy  the  cenqaeft  of  Ssgland^  and  other  hddenter^amaCras 
priiet,  the  latter  peopled  the  Orcades,  Ftm^and^Icdand. 
Ui;tBd  by  that  tcSHkb  i^isiti  whidi  had  nlwayt .  a£loaJted 
their  anceftora,  the  Scandinamtis,  thb  adivr  nacton  fo 
early  at  the  ninth  century  foraocd  an  eflabli(hmfnt  m 
Gmnfamd,  whkh  oouatry  them  is  good  reafiMi  to  fup- 
pofe,  is  attached  to  the  American  continent.     It  is  «ven 
thought^   notwithibmliiig  the  darknefs  which  prevtiiU 
ovc#  all  the  iMftorical  records  of  the  nonh,  tha^thel«  ^e 
fufficient  traces  to  induce  a  faelitfefy  that  eheir  nai^'»gatc^r9 
.  in  the  eleventh  century  were  hardy  enough  to  penetrate 
M'hx' as  the  coafts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  and 

that 
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BOOK  that  tker^Mtfeat-imiii  <slani«»  on  tlieai.  -  Hesoe'  it  ts 
probable  that  the  I^Iorwcgians  tiftvc  a  rtgh[t.t»tiirptttitmtb 


ColtimbM'  the  glorf  of  kMngidifcoveredilte  tmm.wmid ; 
at  leaft,  if  thoie  may  be  (kid  to  ^ve  tDa^«tbe*4ifcfflry 
who  were  thav^'wiifaout  leiio^Amg  it.  *:  '  *  *«•  -*'  -  * 
.  *  Th9  wwn  which  Ndrway  bad  to  fuflain,  tUt.-tfat  time 
k  became  ^united'  to  Denftiark^  tht  dtfictohhs,'^  irindi 
the  governmrnt  bppofed  to  its  navigation ;  the  ftate  of 
cblivioo  and  inadion.  into  which  this  entivpri&ng  mtioa 
fell,  not  only  loft  it  its  cbtonies  ffi-Greeahnd^^btttaHb 
whatever  fettkments  or  'CooheSions  it  inigli£  hanre^ad  on 
the  coafts  of  America.  .".. '  r:   v*- 

.  It  was.  not  till  more  th^  a  century  after  tiie  Genoefis 
navigator,  had  begun  the  conqueft  of  that  pattef- th^ 
world  iiikdcv  the  Spaniih  :bafuiery  that  ifee  ^Oeme  an4 
Norwvgians,  who  were  then  becomiB  one  ntftomt  cuk 
their  ejres- upon  that  heoiifphere;  which  waiaetu«rt»<iKai 
than,  to  any  of  thofe  nations,  !  who  had  already  pofieiSad 
thcmfelves  of  different  parts  of  it.  They  ehoi^'howt* 
ever,  to  make  their  way  into  it  by  the  fhorteft  CMrfe^  and 
therefore  in  1619  fent  captain  Munk  to  find  out  ajpaiiag^ 
by  the  north-weft  into  die  pacific  ocean.  His  cxpadition 
was  attended  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  thofe  of  naany  other 
navigators,  both  before  and  after  hini.  ' 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  a  difappointihent'  in  their 
firft  attempt  would  not  entirely  have  difgufted  the  Danes  • 
and  that  they  would  have  continued  their  American  ex-* 
peditions  till  they  had  fucceeded  in  forming  fome  fettlb-* 
ments,  that  might  have  revrarded  them  for  theilr  trouble; 
If  they  loft  fight  of  thofe  diftant  regions,  it  was,  be-^ 
caufe*  they  were  forced  to  it  by  wars  •  in  Europe,  which 
their  imprudence  as  well  as  their  weaknefs  had  brought 
upon  them.  Sucee (five  lofies  reduced  them  to  a  defpe- 
rate  ftate,  from  which  they  would  never  have  recovered^ 

had 
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liad  not  the  affiftance  of  Holland  and  the  fteady  perfeve-  BOOK 
raaot  of.  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  procured  them  a 
peac»  in  i66o»  Jeft   humiliating  and  Icfs  dcftru£kiye  than 
they  J^d  iraiim  to  iiear.  ... 

Thb  government  feioed  the  firft  moment  of  tranquil-* 
lity  -^  p|rol)e.,the  wound*  of  (be  ftate.  Like  all  other 
Oojlbic^vermnents,  it  was  divided  between  an  elective 
chief,  the  nobility  or  fenate,  and  the  commons.  The 
king  eiyoy^d  no  other  pre-eminence  than  that  of  pre- 
fiding  in  the  fenato  and  commanding  the  army.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  Diets,  the  government  was  in  the 
,  hands  of  the  fenate :  but  all  great  affairs  were  referred  to 
the.  Diets  themfelves,  which  were  compofed  of  the  cler- 
gy, nobility,  and  commonalty. 

Though  this  conilitution  is  formed  upon  the  model 
of  liberty,  no  country  was  lefs  free  than  that  of  Den* 
ma^k*  The  clergy  had  forfeited  their  influence  from  the 
time  of  the  reformation.  The  burgefTes  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired wealth  fufficient  to  make  them  confiderable. 
Thefe  two  orders  were  overwhelmed  by  that  of  the  no- 
bility* .which  was  ftill  influenced  by  the  original  feudal 
fpirit,  that  reduces  every  thing  to  force.  The  critical 
fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Denmark  did  not  infpire  this 
body  of  men  with  that  jufiice  or  moderation  which  the 
circumftances  of  the  time  required.  They  refufed  to 
contribute  their  proportion  to  the  public  expences,  and 
by  this  rcfufal  exafpcrated  the  members  of  the  Diet. 
Thefe,  in  the  exccfs  of  .their  rcfentment  inverted  the  king 
wkh  an  abfolute,  unlimited  powers  and  the  nobles,  who 
had  driven  them  to  this  zA  of  defperation,  found  them« 
fclves  obliged  to  follow  their  example. 

After  this  revolution,  the  moft  imprudent,  and  the 
mod  Angular  that  ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  hifiory, 
the  Danes  fell  into  a  lethargy.     To  thofe  great  convul- 

Vol.  Ill,  T  fions. 
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BOOK  fions,  which  are  occafioned  Mj  the  dafliing  of  impot> 
tant  rights,  fucceeded  the  derufive  tranquUtity  of  fervi* 
tude.  A  nation,  which  had  filled  the  fcene  for  ferveral 
ages,  appeared  no  more  on  the  theatre  of  thte  ^orM.  In 
1671,  it  juft  recovered  fo  far  from  the  trincty  into  which 
the  acccfs  of  defpotifm  bad  thrown  it,  ts  to  lodk  abroad 
and  take  poiTeffion  of  a  little  Aiherican  ifiand,  known  hf 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas. 

This  ifland,  the  fartheft  of  the  Caribbees,  towards 
the  weft,  was  totally  uninhabited,  when  the  Danes  un- 
dertook to  form  a  fettlement  upon  it.  They  were  at  firft 
oppofed  by  the  Engliih,  under  pretence  that  fome  emi- 
grants  of  that  nation  had  formerly  b^gun  to  clear  it. 
The  Britiih  miniftry  ftopt  the  progrefs  6f  this  interfe* 
rence ;  and  the  colony  were  left  to  form  plantations  of 
fugar^  fuch  as  a  fandy  foil  of  no  greater  extent  than  five 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  would 
admit  of. 

So  imall  a  cultivation  would  never  have  given  any  im- 
portance to  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas ;  but  th^  (ea  has 
hollowed  out  from  its  cbaft  an  excellent' harboiir,  in 
which  fifty  (hips  may  ride  with  lecurity.  So  fighial  sm 
advantage  attrafled  both  the  Englift  and  French  Biicca* 
neers,  who  were  defircus  of  exempting  their  booty  from  the 
duties  they  were  fubjed  to  pay  in  the  fettlements  t)elbhg- 
ing  to  their  own  nations.  Whenever  they  had  taken 
their  prizes  in  the  lower  latitudes,  from  which  tb^y 
could  not  make  the  windward  iflands^  they  put  iifto  thit 
of  St.  Thomas  to  difpofe  of  them.  It  was  alio  the  uy- 
lumof  all  merchant  ihips  which  frequented  it  as  a  neutral 
port  in  time  of  war.  It  was  the  mart,  Where  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  bartered  their  refpeAive  conimcdities, 
which  they  could  not  do  elfewhere  with  (b  much  eafe 
and  fafety.    It  was  the  port  from  which  they  continually 


|)iQ>a«c)ied  v^^0  richly  l94m  rp  ^:^xj  qH  a  cUndcfttneX  O  O 

Xf94fi  iWitb  ihts  Sp9mi&  coafts,  in  return  (or  'wblch  they 

facoHght  biok  (C^nfidera^le  quantities  of  metal  and  ocr- 

idwiclMb  of  grciit  v»Iur.    In  a  wond,  St.  Tbomns  wfis 

H  msrjkcit  «or  w^ry  |;re2^t  confequcDce. 

~  PftKM^Bii^  jipyvcv^r^  ireaped  aq  ^^VJinl;^  from  this 

X»9ifi  tim$i(ttioti.    Tlie  pejribjDs^  wXo  j^ricl^  ^tbtov- 

;fe]vca,  wsfrCffivreigiifMri^  iriio  currifld  fii^ir  we^^i^  to  oth^t 

rfitmliofiii.    Tlie  actropolis  Jift^  no  pdier  trotnnumic^ition 

jBtilh  iits  jQoloQy  tiwifl  liy  ii  ^Qgle  ibip  Tent  ^t  annually  tp 

i&ftica  tp  ^mxdiafe  itaiiies,  vrhkrh  iieing  £dd  in  Am^tct, 

tke ihip  jrettuoiedilrattie  laden  ntith  tbe^yrodu^ons  of  t}i)|t 

xoitaiitjr.    la  17199  their  tisiffic  increifel  by  the  clearing 

^  tkke  jflaod  ^  St.  John^   Mhich  is  adjacent  tp  3t* 

Tk#nMi3,  hut  not  j^f  rfp  hi^»    Thefe  ilender  begin* 

jngi  W0M'h^a»  nniiiifcd  the  adAitionof  Ctab  iflund,  or 

Bourriquen,  winne  th^  bad  atte&^pteti  i|o  :form>  iet^le* 

ilP^nt  two  years  before* 

Tbi8  i&Lody  yfhkh  is  fscm  eigh^  ^  ten  leibnms  in 
jckquipfereiice,  has  a  cpnfiderable  number  of  hills ;  bvit 

ihey  are  neither  1>jirreo»  fteq>,  nor  very  high*  The  foil 
of  the  plains  and  yallies)  which  run  between  them, 
feeixis  to  be  very  fruitful  i  and  i9  waterpd  by  a  number 
,of  CpringSt  the  w^ter  of  which  i^i  fatd  to  be  excellent. 
Natttfey  at  the  fanie  time  that  ihc  hsis  dftoied  it  a. har- 
bour^ h$M  n^ade  it  ameikds  by  a  mvltitiide  of  the  fineft 
bay^}  that  cw  be  conceived.  One  i^n  .fcgrce  ftlr  a  ftcjp 
without  finding  fpme  remains  pf  plaHtntions^  ^wa  qf 
xrauige  and  lemon  trees^  which  mtJLt  itxvident,  th^t  the 
Spaniards  of  Porto^Rico,  who  are  not  further  .difta^t 
ih^fl  five  or  fix  leagues^  bed  formerly  :iettled  there. 

Tm  Snglifli,  obferving  that  fo  promifing  an  ifland 
was  without  ioh^bitanjts,  began  to  caife  fonie4)lant;^tioos 
^towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century ;  but  they  had 

T  a  m% 
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BOOK  not  time  to  reap  the  fr^lt  of  their  labour.  They  wei^ 
furprized  by  the  Spania/ds,  who  murdered  all  the  men, 
and  carried  off  the  women  and  children  to  Porto*RtGo, 
This  accident  did  not  deter  the  Danes  from  making  fome 
attempts  to  fettle  there  in  1717.  But  the  fubjeds  of 
Great-Britain  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights,  fent  thi- 
ther fome  adventurers,  who  were  at  firft  plundered,  and 
foon  after  driven  off  by  the  Spaniards.  The  jetloufy  of 
thefe  American  tyrants  extends,  even  to  the  prohibiting  of 
fifliing  boats,  to  approach  any  fhore  Where  they  have% 
right  of  polleffion,  though  they  do  not  exercife  it.  Too 
idle  to  profecute  cultivation,  too  fufpicious  to  admit  in- 
duftrious  neighbours,  they  condemn  the  Crab  iflandta 
eternal  folitude  j  they  will  neither  inhabit  it  themfelves, 
nor  fiifler  any  other  nation  to  inhabit  it.  Such  an  ejier- 
tion  of  exclufive  fovereignty,  has  obliged  Denmark  to 
give  up  this  ifland  for  that  of  Santa  Cnit. 

Santa  Cruz  had  a  better  title  to  becoifie  an  obje£l  of 
natfonal  ambition.  It  is  eighteen  leagues  in  length,  and 
from  three  to  four  in  breadih.  In  164.3  ^^  ^^  inhabited 
by  Dutch  and  Engliih.  Their  Hvalfhip  in  trade  foon 
made  them  enemies  to  each  other*  In  1646,  after  an 
obftinate  artd  bloody  engagement  the  Dutch  were  beat, 
ard  obliged  to  quit  a  fpot  upon  which  they  bad  formed 
great  expe£tations.  The  conquerors  were  employed  in 
fecuring  the  confeqaenccs  of  their  viftory  ;  when  in 
]  650,  they  were  attacked  and  driven  out  in  their  turn  by 
twelve  hundred  Spaniards,  brought  over  thither  in  firc- 
fliips.  The  triumph  of  thrfe  lafted  but  a  few  months*  The 
remains  of  that  numerous  body,  which  were  Jeft  for  the 
defence  of  the  ifland,  furrendered  without  refiftance  to  a 
hundred  and  fixty  Fretfch;  who  had  embarked  from  St.. 
Chriftophcr's  to  make  themfelves  maftcrs  of  the  iflaad« 

Tiuuc 
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These  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  to  make  them-  BOOK 
felves  acquainted  with  a  country-  fo  much  in  reqveft.  In 
a  foil)  in  other  refpe&s  excellent,  they  foiind  only  one 
river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which  gliding  gently  almoft  on 
a  leTel  with  fea,  through  a  flat  country,  furnifbed  only 
a  braokifli  water.  Two  or  three  fpriogs,  which  they 
found  in  the  inncrmoft  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but  fee* 
Ue  amends  ibr  this  defed.  The  pond^  were  for  the  moft 
part  dry.  ,Theconftru£lion  of  refervoirs  required  timet 
Nor  was  die  climate  more  inviting  to  the  new  inhabi?- 
tants.  The  ifland  being  flat,  and  covered  with  old  trees^ 
(rarcely  afforded  aa  opportunity  for  the  winds  to  carry  off 
the  poifonotts  ^pours,  with  which  its  ^norafies  clogged 
the  atmofphere.  Thtfre  was.  but  one  remedy  for  this  in- 
convenience; which  was  to  burn  the  woods.  The  French 
fet  Are  to  them  wflbotit -delay ;  and  getting  on  board  their 
ihips,  became  ipe£tators  from  the  fea  for  feveral  months 
of  die  conflagration  they  had  raifed  in  the  ifland.  As 
loon  as  the  flannos  were  extinguifhed,  they  went  on  ihore 
again. 

They  found  the  (oil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  fiouriflied  equally 
in  it.  60  rapfd  was  the  progrefs  of  this  colony,  that  in 
eleven  yeara  from  ita.  commencement,  there  i^^re  upon 
It!  eight  hundred  ^nd  twenty-two  white  perfons,  with  a 
propovtiimahle  Dumber  of  flaves#  It  was  rifing  by  hafty 
ftrides  to  a  degree  of  profperity,  which  would  have 
.ccltpfed  the  moftr^Aourifhing  fettlements  of  the  French 
nation,  when&ich'  4>bftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Its  a£Uvity  as  made  its  motions  retrograde.  Its  decay 
was  as  fuddeA  aaits  rUe.  '  In  #696  there  were  no  more 
than  •  one  huadredtand  ferty-feven  men,  with  their  wivei 
and  children,  and  fix  hundred  and  twenty-three  blacks 

T  3  .    remainitig  ; 
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B  (3  6  K  retnKiiiiflig ;  intf  tbefe  ware  tranfpoited  ttma  hanct  M  St. 
DomiBgo. 


WfttTtmft,  who  tafce  it  for  granted  that  tSic  qnirt  6( 
VerfiUteft  is  always  g^nrerned  in  rts-  decifions  hf  the  ooft 
cdmprehcttiivie  views  ctf*  pnifbund  policy,  have  fupfioied,. 
t^  the  tiegleA  of  Santa  Crus,  was  the  itfoit  of  a  d#- 
terminatiofi  fo  abandon  the  firtall  iflands,  in  ord^rto  ilail* 
all  the  ftrtngth,  indulkry^  and  popul^ibn  in  Vbt  Urgfc 
ones :  bat  this  is  a  miftaken  notion.  The  i-dfolutien  did 
not  take  its  rife  from  the  court,  but  from  the  ftraiera  oif 
the  revenues,  who  found,  that  the  cbiitrabaxKl  trade  of 
Santa  Cm^  ^ith  Sc.  Thomas,  was  detiKnkental  to  their 
intereftt.  The  iptiit  ^f  finance  has  in  all  times  bees  in- 
jurious to  conlmerce ;  k  hae  deftroyed  the  wofmb  in  whkk? 
It' was  bred.  Santa  Cruz  oofttiniied  without  inbiibttaiite 
-and  without  cultivation  till  1733$  when  it  was  fold  bf 
France  to  Denmark  for  738^000  livres  (r). 

Condoft  This  northern  powef  /eemed  lively  to  take  deep  foot 
n»^\o'  °^  America,  Unfortunately  (he  laid  her  ptantatioiK  vn^ 
wards  its  der  th^  yok0  of  exclufive  privileges,  induftrious  peopio 
of  all  feds,  pamcularly  Moravians^  ftn>ve  in  v»iti  to 
overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  reconcile  the  intertfts  of  the  colontfts  and  their  bp« 
preiTors,  but  without  focceft,  I'he  two  parties  kept  tip 
a  <5oiitinual  ftruggle  of  animofity^  not  6f  induftry^  At 
length  the  goveriraient,  with  a  modei-acion  not  to  b^  px^, 
pedbd  from  itft  conftltution,  purehafed  in  1754  thopri«! 
vileges  ami  effeds  of  thexompariy.  Tht  price  was  fixe4 
at  9,900,000  lifvres  (/),  part  of  which  was  paid  down^,^ 
and  the  i^mainder  hi  biUs  upon  the  troafury,  bearing  in« 
tereft.  From  this  time  the  navigation  to  the  Ulond^  wasi 
Dpened  to  all  the  {ikhft&$  of  the  Danifii  dominiona. 

Tmj 
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The  r^p#ciwf0f&  of  fhe  uwfury  yjalu«;kily  pr^vc^itcd  BOO  Kr 
lh€  .9dyj»nuge  which  tbid  $icrapgef))ent  y^ojgld  otherwife 
have  pfoditoed.  Ipd^  rbc  natkto^l  prpdn^iQ^s  and 
meccbaiKUf^  i«  (bort,  ^rbatey^.they  ^ouM  ^raw  from 
tbe  firil  han4,  ^nd  p.ut  m  board  Daju(b  y^BtU  pere  to 
be  ibipiied  frooi  tbe  laetrppciH^  free  of  all  duties  ^  but  for 
fill  pamfii^Mircf  tbs^t  did  {if>t  fa}l  under  thefe  defcriptioos^ 
ibey  fk^anded  a  tax  of  /p^r  per  cent.  All  imports  into 
Ibc  9P)oni€»  paid  five  gpr  cent,  and  ^11  expprts^  fix.  Of 
American  pj:]odu^ons9  vbat  was  confuted  in  the  me- 
tropolis, b{id  tW9  9nd  a  half  per  cent,  laid  upon  it^  and 
what  ^as  carried  to  foreign  markets  bad  one. 

At  tbe  fiune  time  that  tbe  tr^^e  to  tbe  ifiands  rcco- 
vered  its  natural  i^depefnleiice,  at  the  f^pcnce  of  thefe 
bm^hjcnfqliEie  T9^}&iomj  tb^  to.  Africa^  which  is  the  bafis 
of  it,  was  lijte^vdfe  laid  open.  Tbe  goyerf)mejxt  had 
j^jl^ye  a  cpntury  before  pur<^fed  of-the  Jc^ijg  of  Aquambou, 
-the  two  forts  of  Fred^iiciburg  and  Cbrifli^ntburgy  fituated 
pn  tbe  .G.0I4  C^a^  at  a  fixutll  diflance  from  ^acb  other. 
Tbp  cqaypauyy  in  virtue  pf  its  charter,,  had.  the  fole  pof- 
Jfeffion  of  thein  s  and  exercifed  its  privileges  with  that  bar- 
J^firitX)  pf  which  theppUteft  Eurppeafv  nattpps  Jiave  fct 
the  example  jn  the(e  ^evotqd  climates^  ^Onty  p|ie  of  its 
i^gepts  liad  jbe  r^olution-tp  ^nouAce  tbofe  cruelties, 
^whicb  cufl^Mn  bad  given  a  fapAion  to.  $0  g^eat  was  the 
repu^tioa  of  bis  himuviity,  .^nd*  the  confidence  repofed 
in  his  probity^  tbs^t  the  blacks  wp^ld  ^qme  from  the  di- 
ilance  of  a  buntdred  le^pes  to  tee  him*  The  fovereign 
of  a  .d^ftant  couptry  ^nt.  bi^  daughter  to  him  with  pre- 
fents  of  gold  and  flaves,  ch^t  Scbjlderpp  (for  tpfhis  Eu- 
rope^, thus  reverb  through  all  the  coafts  pf  Nigntia, 
was  called)  migbt  giye  bint  a  grandfon.  O  virtue !  ftill 
doft  thou  exift  in  the  fouls  of  thefe  wretched  beings,  con- 
demned to  dwell  with  tygers,  or  groan  beneath  the  .ypk& 
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B  O  O  .K  of  their  own  fpecies  !  They  yet  have  hearts  fufccptiUe 
of  the  foft  -impreffions  of  humanity  and  beneficence ! 
Juft  and  virtuous  Dane !  What  monarch  ever  received 
fo  pure,  fo  glorious  a  homage,  as  thy  nation  has  icen 
thee  enjoy  ?  And  where  ?  Upon  a  fea,  upon  a  continent 
degraded  for  ever  by  an  infamous  traffic,  of  men  ex- 
changed for  arms,  and  children  fold  by  their  parents,  of 
crimes  and  misfortunes,  carried  on  through  two  cen*^ 
turies.  We  cannot  fufficiently  lament  fuch  horrors,  and 
if  we  couM,  our  lamentations  would  be  ufelefs. 

The  cxclufive  privilege  of  purchafiog  negroes,  has, 
however,  been  aboHflied  in  Denmark  as  in  other  ftates. 
All  the  ful:^e<9s  of  this  commercial  nation  are  permitted 
to  buy  men  in  Africa.  They  pay  only  eighteen  livres  (/) 
a  head  for  every  one  they  carry  into  America..  Thirty 
thoufand  flaves,  including  all  ages  and  each  fex,  are  em- 
ployed already  in  their  plantations,  on  which  a  poll-tax 
is  laid  of  four  livres  ten  {o\s,(u)  The  produce  of  their 
labours  loads  forty  veflTels,  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  three  hundred  tons  burthen.  The  plantations,  which 
pay  to  the  treafury  an  annual  rent  of  nine  livres  (w)  for 
every  thoufand  feet  fquare,  furniih  to  the  mother  coun« 
try  a  little  coffee  and  ginger  j  fomc  wood  for  inlaying ; 
eight  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  which  are  chiefly  carried 
to  foreign  markets,  apd  fourteen  millions  weight  of  raw 
fugar,  four-fifths  of  which  are  copfumed  in  the  metror 
polis,  and  the  reft  is  fold  in  the  Baltic,  or  introduced  into 
Germany  by  the  way  of  Altena.  Santa  Cruz,  though 
the  moft  modern  of  all  the  Daniih  fettlements,  furnifhes 
ftvc-fevenths  of  this  produce. 

Tki^  Hland  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fifty 
plantations  by  lines,  wh;ch  intcrfe6t  each  other  at  right 

angles 
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angks.  ,  Each  plantation  containr  one  handred  and  fifty  BOOK 
acres,  of  forty  thoufand  fquare  feet  each  ;  fe  that  tc  may 
Dccopy  z  fjlaee  of  tweive  hundred  common  feet  in  lengthy 
by  eight  hundred  in  breadth.  Two-thirds  of  thia  txaA 
are  fit  for  the  growth  of  fugar,>and  the  proprietor  may 
occupy  iburfcore  acrea  at  a  time,  each  of  which  will 
yieU,  one  year  with  another,  fixteen  quintals  of  fugar 
without  reckoning  (he  m'olaiTes.  The  remainder  may  be 
employed  in  other  cultivations  lefs  lucrative.  When  th« 
ifland  comes  to  be  entirely  cleared^  fome  towns  may  be 
built  upon  it ;  at  prefent  ic  has  only  the  village  of  Chri* 
ftianftadt,  built  under  the  fort,  which  defends  the  princi- 
pal harbour. 

Dbnmark  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  riches  which  K^fons 
begip  to  flow  from  her  colonies,  dp  not  belong  entirely  ^^y  ^cu* 
to  herfclf.     A  great  part  goes  to  the  Englifti  and  Dutch,  ^^1,^  ^^ 
who,  without  living  upon  the  iflands,  have  formed   tbie  appropriate 
heft  plantations  in  them.    New  England  fqpplies  them  the  pro- 
with  wood,  cattle,  and  meal,  and  receives   in  exc^iange^"^"^?^ 
mola^es  and  other  commodities.     They  are  obliged  li^- 
wife  to  import  their  wines,  linens,  and  filks.     Even  In- 
dia is  concerned  in  this  trade.     Upon  a  &n&  calculation,^ 
perhaps,  it  might  appear,  that  what  remains  to  the  pro- 
prietors, after  the  commiffion,  freight,    and  duties  aie 
paid,  is  ;i  very  infignificant  ibare.  The  fituatioir  of  Den- 
mark does  not  admit  of  her  looking  with  indiiFerence 
upon  fucb  a  difadvantage*     Every  -  thing  confpires  to  in- 
duce her  to  take  proper  meafures  for  fccuripg  to,  berfelf 
the  entire  profits  of  her  American  pofleffions. 

The  Danifh  territories  in  Europe  were  formerly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Revolutions  of  a  Angular  n^« 
ture  have  united  them  into  on^e  kingdom.  In. the  center 
of  this  heterogeneous  compofition  are  fome  iflands,  the 
principal  of  ifKhich  is  called  Zealand,*  I(  has  an  excel- 
lent   ^ 
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B  G^  O  K  lent  port,  wbidi  in  the  ckvench  century  wubut  afittfe 
*     fiflring  town  ^  it  became  a  place  of  impactMicc  ^  the 
thirteenth,   in  the  fifteendi,  the  capital  of  the  kingloni;. 
and  fmce  the  fire  in  17^8,  which  cenfumed  fixteeti  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houfes,  a  handfome  city.    To  the  foudi  cC 
theTc  iflands  is  chat  long  and  narrow  peninfula,  wh^  the 
ancients  called  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus.  Jutland,  Sle^  ' 
wick  and  Holftein,  the  mod   imponant  and  extesfivd 
^arts  of  this  peninfuia  have  been  AicoefEvely  added  to 
the  Danilh  dominions.    They  have  been  itiore  or  le(8 
ilouFiihing,  tn  proportion  as  they  have  feit  the  efeAs  of 
the  unfettled  temper  of  the  ocean,  whkh  fometimes  fe^ 
tires  from  their  coafts,  and  fometimes  overwhehns  diem; 
In  thefe  countries,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  Oldenburgh 
and  Delinenhorft,  which  are  fubjeA  to  the  fame  powev, 
one  may  fee  a  perpetual  ftruggle  between  the  inhabitanii 
and  the  fea,  fo  well  fuftained  on  each  part,  that  thefacv 
cefs  has  always  been  equal.    The  inhabitants'  of  fueh  a 
country  will  be  free  from  the  moment  they  feel  that  they 
are  net  fo.    Mariners,  iflanders,  and  mountaineers,  wifl 
not  long  remain  under  the  difgrace  of  fervitude. 

Nor  is  Norway,  which  conftitutespart  of  the  Danifli 
dominions,  more  adapted  to  fervitude.  It  is  covered  widi 
ftones  or  rocks,  and  interfeftedby  chains  of  barren inoun- 
tains.  Lapland  containfi  only  a  few  vrild  p^ple,  either 
fett]ed  upon  the  iea-coafts,  for  the  fake  of  ftihtng,  or 
wandering  through  frightful  defertsj  and  fubfifting  by  the 
chace,  by  their  furs  and  their  rein -deer.  Iceland  is  a 
miferable  country,  which  has  been  many  times  oveN 
turned  by  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  and  conceals  with- 
'in  itsiiowels  a  quantity  of  comboftible  matter,  wbichln 
an  inftant  may  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  aftes.  With  re- 
fpciSt  to  Greenland,  which  the  comn^On  people  look  up* 
'on  as  an  ffland,  and  which  geographers  coniider  ai  unit* 
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ti  tamt/ris'  tke  weft  to  tkm  Ammmtn  cc«dnc«L  it  m  a&OOK 
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vtft  mi  barrmi  ceuAtrf,  condcmafld  by  nvtuts  t»  fae^itr-  ^  "^ 
lUiHjr  cowered  ifMb  fnoir.  If  r/or  tfcufe  GbwitciM  iIi«aU 
btoome  populoia«  they  wouM  bt  uubpendtiit  of  each 
otiiery  Mtii  of  die  king  of  Denaiaric,  who  tbinka. 
at  prefent  that  he  ruleg  ovtr  tbeir  wild  inhabitants,  hc^ 
dkufe  he  caUt  hknCelf  their  king,  while  Aey  know  no« 
thtagof  the  mailer. 

Ttti  ctiimate  of  the  Danifb  iflanda  in  Europe  ia  not  £a 
ferere  aa  might  be  cooje&ored  from  the  latimde  they  li# 
lA.  If  tke  navigation  of  the  g^lfi,  whidh  Airroiio4 
Aem,  is  fomettmes  interrupted,  it  is  n^  fe  much  by  icf 
fbraned  theve,  as^  by  what  is  driven  thither  bf  the  windif 
and  by  degrees  ooUeAs  into  a  ma&*  AU  the  proeinoet 
#hicfa  mate  part  of  the  German  continent,  csoeept  Jntf* 
land,  partake  of  die  G«rnum  temperatorr.  The  oaU  ia 
irery  mjwftsratc  even  t>n  the  coafis  of  Norway*  It  raina 
llMre  often  during  tke  winter,  aod  the  port  ef  Bergken 
ii  fearce)y  once  dofed  by  ice,  while  that  of  AmSeidam^ 
Liibce,  -and  iiambuif^,  is  ikut  up  ten  times  in  the 
cottrfe  of  the  year.  It  is  true,  that  this  adfantage  is 
dearly  purcbafhd  by  thick  and  perpetual  fog?,  which 
.moke  Denmark  a  difagreeable  and  melanehirfy  fefidence^^ 
and  iu  inhabitants  gloomy  atid  low-fpirked. 

Tm  population  of  this  empire  is  not  proportioned  to 
its  extent.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was  ruined  by  conti* 
nual  emigrations*  Tbe^acical  enterprifes,  which  iuc- 
ceeded  to  theie,  kept  their  numbers  from  increaSng^ 
and  a  total  want  of  order  and  government  put  it  out  ctf 
their  power  to  remedy  ^vils  of  foch  magnitude  and  im^- 
portance.  The  double  tyranny  xd  the  prince  over  one 
ordi^r  of  his  (ubp£U,  who  fancy  tfaemielvcs  to  be  fiw^ 
linder  the  title  of  4U»bies^  and  of  the  nobtlity  ovef  a 
liecqplc  entirely  deprived  of  liberty,  extinguiibes  even  the 

hope^ 
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BOO  lChope$  of  an  increafe  of  population.  The  bills  of  moitalitf 
of  all  the  ftaces  of  Denmark,  excepting  Iceland^  taken  to<« 
gether  make  the  deaths  in  1771  amount  only  to  559125  ; 
lo  that  upon  the  calculation  of  thirt]r*4wo  living  to  -one 
dead  peifon,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  does  not 
aimoant  to  more  than  i, 764,000*  •     • 

Indbpekdekt  of  many  other  caufes,  the  weight  of 
impofts  is  a  great  obftacle  to  their  profperity.  There  are 
fixed  taxes  payable  on  land,  arbitrary  ones  collected  by 
way  of  capitation,  and  daily  ones  levied  on  confumption. 
This  oppreffion  is  the  more  unjuft»  as  the  crown  poflefica 
a  very  confideraUe  domain,  and  has  likewife  a  certain 
refource  in  the  ftraits  of  the  found.  Six  thoufand  nine, 
hundred  and  thirty  (hips,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  accounts  pf  the  year  1 768,  annually  pafs  into,  or  out 
of  the  Baltic,  pay  at  the  entrance  of  that  Tea  about  one 
pit  ant,  upon 'all  the  commodities  they  are  laden  with.- 
This  fpectes  of  tribute,  which  though  difficult  to  raife, 
brings  into  the  ftate  two  millions,  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  (x)  is  received  in  the  bay  of  Elfinoor^  under  the 
guns  of  the  caftle  of  Cronenburg*  It  is  aftonifhing, 
that  the  fituation  of  this  bay  and  that  of  Copenhagen, 
ihould  not  have  fuggefled  the  idea  of  forming  a  ftaple 
here,  where  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  north  and 
fouth  might  meet  and  exchange  the  produce  of  their 
climates  and  their  induftry. 

With  the  funds  arifing  from  tributes,  domains,  cuf- 
toms,  and  foreign  fublidies,  this  ftate  maintains  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  which  is  compofed  entirely 
of  foreigners,  and  pafles  for  the  very  worft  militia  in 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  its  fleet  is  in  the  higheft 
reputation.  It  confifts  of  thirty-two  fhips  of  the  line, 
fifteen  or  fixteen  frigates,  and  fome  galleys,  the  ufe  of 

whicb^ 
(x)  Near  ixO|Ooo/«  fierling* 
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which,  though  wifely  prbhibiteil  in  other  parts,  cannot  BOOK 
he  avoided  on  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic^  which  are  for  the 
tnoft  part  inacoeffible  to  veilels  of  other  kiiuls*  Twenty- 
four  thoufand  regiftered  feamen,  moft  of  whom  are  conti- 
nually  employed,  form  a  certain  refource  for  their  navv. 
To  their  military  expence^,  the  govemmejit  has  of  late 
years  added  others  for  the .  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures and  arts.  If  we  add  to  thefe,  four  millions  of 
livres  (y)  for  the  necefTary  expences  and  amufements  of 
the  courts  and  about  the  fame  fum  for  the  intereft  of  the 
national  debt,  amounting  to  about  feventy  millions  (z). 
We  (hall  account  for  the  difpoiitionof  about  twenty- three 
millions  of  livres  (^),  which  form  the  revenue  of  the 
crown. 

If  it  was  with  a  view  of  fecuring  thefe  feveral  branches, 
that  the  government,  in  1 736,  prohibited  the  ufe  of 
jewels,  and  gold  and  filver  ftufFs,  we  may  venture  to  fay, 
there  were  plainer  and  eafier  means  to  be  ufed  for  that 
purpofe.  They  (hould  have  removed  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ficulties, which  clog  the  commercial  intercoiirfe  of  the 
citizens,  and  hinder  a  free  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom*  The  whale  fifhery,  the 
Greenland  and  Iceland  trade,  oncerefcued  from  the  bond- 
age of  monopolies,  and  that  of  the  iflands  of  Fero  given 
up  by  the  king,  would  have  been  purfued  with  new  zeal. 
Their  foreign  connections  would  have  received  equal  im- 
provement if  the  Barbary  company  had  been  fuppreft,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  ilate  had  been  releafed  from  the 
obligation,  which  was  impofed  upon  them  in  1726,  Co 
buy  their  wine,  fait,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

In 
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ft  i»  t)  i:  Iff  the  rfnknt  •ftatie  of  jfiurti  iheir  e»pQrtali«Bs  9$^  Ht 
^"*  .Anally  In  tbc  ^frnvioces  M  tkc  (iknBa0  cwtKiea^^  they 
4»n&ik  of  five  or  fix  thMtWul  Ixei^t  thrf  e  i>r  lour 
tkMifiMMl  borfeft,  fit  i^r  cavaby)  aim!  -fome  ly^t  wbich  is 
foM  >  to  fke  Swedes  and  Dutch*  Ffr  fooe  years  paft» 
JDetunavk  lias  ^otkfumod  all  the  wheai^  which  Pionia  avl 
AUan  u(ed  to  eaqpoit  to  «tbtr  i»at ions .  Thofc  tmro  iflandSi 
as  well  as  2^Iand,  have  bow  sio  other  traCf  biit  ifi 
thoTe  magnificent  haraefles,  wbtch  are  purcbafisd  At  So 
(dear  a  irate  by  all  who  lave  fise  hprfes.  The  trade 
of  Norway  coftfifts  of  herrings*  timber^  mafta,  tari  aod 
iron.  Lapland  and  Greenland  produce  /urst  Firom  Jet* 
land  they  get  cod,  whale  hlubber,  feals,  and  maoaleeSt 
fulphur,  and  that  luxurious  down  (o  celebrated  under  tl\e 
name  of  eider-down. 

Wx  {hall  clofe  here  the  details,  into  which  the  com* 
merce  of  Denmark  has  neceflarily  led  us  i  and  which  are 
fuifieient  to  convince  that  power,  that  nothing  can  con«* 
tribute  £o  much  to  her  interefts  as  having  the  fole  poflfet 
fion  and  traffic  of  all  the  produAions  of  her  American 
iflands.  The  more  her  poflefltons  are  limited  in  the  new 
world,  as  the  always  will  be  within  the  torrid  2one,  the 
more  auenthi^  ought  (he  to  be,  not  to  let  any  of  the  ad* 
vantages  Ae  might  draw  from  them  efcape  her.  In  a 
fiate  of  medipQrity,  the  leaft  negligence  is  attended  with 
ferious  confequences,  We  (hall  prefently  have  ^xcafion 
to  ob&rve,  thatinations  which  are|>Qfleft  even  of  exten* 

.five  axid  rich  texxitodes^  do  not  coiMMt  jbults  with  im* 
fumty^ 

End  of  the  Twelfth  Book. 
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If, 


RAK'CE,  ever  fince  the  fatal  cataftrophe  tif  thie  FIrft  exp## 
affaffination  of  the  btft  of  her  kings,  had  been  in  perpc-  j^^'^p'^^^j. 
tuai  confufion,  from  the  caprices  of  an  intriguing  queen,  to  the 
tte  oppfeJSons  xyf  a  rapaetous  flranger,  and  the  fdieoies  '^^^*« 
of  a  weadc^minded  favourite.    A  defpotic  minilter  began 
to  enflavt  the  natives ;  vAen  Ibme  of  tier  Movs,  ^&c^ 
tited  as  nnich  by  i)ie  defire  of 'indepeiiden^,  as  fay  Mife 
alhtremenc  of  riches,  tnrned  £iii  towarils  tiie  Leeward 
lilands,  tn  liopes  of  making  themfctves  fliiltoa  <i  the 
6))antih' vdBUs  that  frequented  thofe  feas«    Thdir  idounige  ,xk 

had  been  fiicceftfnl  on  ftMny  dtcafiMs^  fatic  they  vmkc 
at  laft  obliged,  in  onler  to  vtffit,  io  feek  for  ain  iMfykM% 
trhich  they  found  at  St.  Cbi4ft6pher*8»  This  ifland  lap* 
peared  to  thern  a  proper  place  for  fecuring  liie  fuccefs.of 
their  ^kpeditfohs,  atld  they  were,  thei^ore,  defiFOUs  of 
procuring  a  fetttement  upon  it.  Demambuc^  their  chief, 
Yiototily  obtained  leave  to  fettle  there,  but  Kkewifeio  ^ 

^tend  as  far  srs  he  would  or  conid,  in  the  great  Archi- 
pelago of  America*    Government  ^required  for  this  per- 

miffion 
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BOO  Kmiffion   merely,   without  giving   ^ny  affift^nce  to  the 

fchemCy  or  encouraging  it  with  any  prote£tion,  a  twen-« 

tieth  part  of  the  produce  of  every  colony  that  might  be 

founded. 

Tbc  A  company  was  formed  in  1626,  Jp  order  to  reap  the 

S^dslan-  ^^^^^  of  this  conceffioh.     Such  Was  the  cuftomof  thofe 

ctfilh  un-   times,  when  trade  and  navigation  were  yet  in  too  weak  a 

five  priyr."  ^*^^  '^  ^  intruded  to  private  bands.     This  company  ob- 

Icgcs*        tained   the  greatcft    privileges.     The,  government  gave 

them  the  property  of  all  the  iflands  they  fhould  cultivate^ 

and  impowered  them  to  exaft  a  hundred  weight  of  to* 

bacco,  or  fifty  pounds  of  cotton,  of  every  inhabitant* 

from  fixteen  to  fixty  years  of  age.     They  were  likewife 

to  enjoy  an  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling.     A  ca« 

pita!  of  forty-five   thoufand  li vres  (b)  only,  and  which 

was  never  increafed  to  three  times  that  fum,  procured 

them  all  thefe  advantages.' 

It  feemed  impoflible  to  ejFeft  any  greater  matters  with 
inadequate  means.  Yet,  fwarms  of  bold  and  enterprifing 
men  poured  out  from  St.  Chriftopher's,  who  hoifled  the 
French  flag  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Had  the  com* 
pany  which  excited  this  fpirit  of  invafion  by  a  few  privir 
leges,  aded  upon  a  confident  and  rational  plan,  the  ftate 
muft  foon  have  reaped  fome  advantage  frooi  this  reftle6 
difpofition.  But  unfortunately  an  inordinate  thirfl  of 
gain  made  them  become  unjuft  and  cruel ;  a  fate  that 
ever  did,  and  ever  will  attend  monopolizers. 

Th£  Dutch,  apprized  of  this  tyranny,  came  and  of* 
fered  prbvifions  and  merchandife  on  far  more  moderate 
terms,  and  made  prppofals  which  were  readily  accepted. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  connexion  between  thofe 
republicans  and  the  colonics,  that  could  never  afterwards 
be  broken  i  and  formed  a  competition^  not  only  fatal  to 

the 
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the  company  in  the  new  world,  where  it  prevented  the  B  O  O  K 
Tale  of  their  cargoes,  but  even  purfued  them  in  all  the 
markets  in  Europe,  where  the  interlopers  underfold  all 
the  produce  of  the  French  iflands.  Difcouraged  by  thefe 
deferved  difappointments,  the  company  funk  into  a  total 
ina&ion,  which  deprived  thenfi  of  moft  of  their  emolu* 
ments,  without  lefiening  any  of  their  expences.  In  vaia 
did  the  government  remit  the  ftipuiated  referve  of  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  profit ;  this  indulgence  was  not 
fufiicient  to  reftore  their  adivity.  Some  of  the  proprie-* 
tors  were  of  opinion  that  by  renouncing  the  deftrudiive 
principles  which  had  been  hitherto  adopted,  they  might 
ilill  recover  the  ground  they  had  loft :  but  the  greater 
number  thought  it  impradlicable,  maugre  all  their  advan«- 
tages,  to  cope  with  fuch  frugal  private  traders  as  their 
rivals  were.  This  opinion  brought  on  a  revolution. 
The  company,  to  prevent  their  total  ruin,  and  that  they 
might  not  fink  under  the  weight  of  their  engagements, 
put  their  poiTeffions  up  to  auction  :  which  were  moftly 
bought  up  by  their  refpefiive  governors. 

In  1649,  Boifleret  purchafed,  for  feventy^^three  thou- 
fand  }ivres,(c)  Guadalupe,  Marigalante,  the  ifland  called 
thi  Saints,  and  all  the  cffe&s  belonging  to  the  company 
on  thefe  feveral  iflands  :  he  afterwards  parted  with  half 
in  favour  of  Houel  his  brother-in-law.  In  1650,  Du- 
parquet  paid  but  fixty-thoufand  livTes(d)  for  Martinico, 
St.  Lucia,  Granada,  and  the  Granadines.  Seven  years 
after,  he  fold  Granada  and  the  Granadines  to  Count 
Cerillac,  for  one  third  more  than  he  had  given  for  his 
whole  purchafe.  In  1651,  Malta  bought  St.  Chrifto* 
pher's,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Tortuga,  for  forty  thoufand  crowns,^*^  which  we.'-e  paid 
down   by  the  commandant  of  Poincy,    who  governed 
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BOOK  thofe  iflands.    The  kniejbts  «f  Malta  were  to  bold  ttettl 

xin 

i  Jn  fief  of  the  crown,  and  were  ii6C  attowtd  to  intnfft  any 
but  a  Frenchman  wfCh  the  adminiftration  of  them. 

The  new  pofleflbrs  enjoyed  an  unlimitted  aothority-^ 
and  diipofed  of  the  lands.  AU  places  both  civil  and 
mtlitary  were  in  tfaetr  gift.  They  had  the  right  of  par* 
doning  thofe  whom  their  d^uttes  condemned  to  deadi  % 
in  (hort,  they  were  fo  matiy  pett^'  fovereignt.  It  was 
natural  to  exped  that  as  their  domains  were  under  their 
own  infpe&ion,  agriculture  would  make  a  rapid  progrefs* 
This  conjeSnre  was  in  fome  meaiiire  realized,  notwich^ 
Iktnding  the  contefts  which  were  neceflarHy  fliarp  and 
frequent  Under  fuch  mailers.  However,  this  fecond  ftatfe 
of  the  French  colonies  did  not  turn  out  more  beneficiai 
to  the  nation  than  the  firft.  The  Dutch  continued  to 
furniih  them  with  provifions,  and  to  bring  away  the  ppo^ 
duce,  which  they  fold  indifcriminateiy  to  all  nations, 
even  to  that,  which  ought  to  have  re^d  the  fi>le  advan* 
lage  of  it,  'beoaufe  it  was  iier  own  property. 

The  mother-country  fufFered  confiderably  from  this 
evil,  and  Colbert  miftook  the  means  of  redf^A.  That 
great  mart,  who  had  for  (bme  time  prefided  over  the  finances 
and  trade  of  the  kingdom,  had  fet  out  upon  a  wrong  plan. 
The  habit  of  living  with  the  farmers  of  die  nevenue  un- 
der the  adminiftration  of  Mazarin,  had  accuftomed  hitti 
to  confider  money,  which  is  but  an  inftrument  of  circti* 
lation,  as  the  fource  of  every  thing.  He  imagined  that  mia-> 
nufadures  were  the  readieft  way  to  draw  it  from  abroad^ 
and  that  in  the  work-(bops  were  to  be  found  the  beft 
refources  of  the  ftate,  and  in  the  tradefmen  the  moft 
nfeful  fubje£b  of  the  monarchy.  To  increafe  the 
number  of  thefe  men,  he  thought  it  beft  to  keep  the 
jieceilaries  of  life  at  a  low  price,  and  to  difcourage 
the  exportation  of  corn.    The  produ&ion  of  materiab 
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tWs  At  leaft  dbji^£l  of  his  care,  attd  he  bent  his  whole  at-  B  0  ft  K 
tt/itioft  to  th'c  manufafturirrgofthetft;  This  preference  of.  *  m 

ihduftry  to  dgriciilturte  bccamfe  the  rttgnlng  tafte,  and 
Unfortunately  this  deftriBftive  fyfteto  ftlll  prevails. 

Had  Colbert  entertained  juft  notions  of  the  improv^- 
tUttit  of  lands  and  of  the  encouragement  it  requires,  and 
of  th6  liberty  the  hiilbandman  tttuft  ertjoy,  he  wduld  havfe 
l^th-fued  in  1664.  a  Very  diiFerent  plan  froth  that  which 
lie  adopted,  tt  is  wdl  known  that  he  redeemed  Guada- 
lape  atid  itis  (lependebt  ifiands  for  one  hundred  and  twen- 
Ity-five  thoufand  VNtt%\(f)  Maninico  for  forty  thoufanA 
trrowns  ;(2^)  tht  Granades  for  a  hundred  thouiand  livres^ 
\h)  and  ill  the  poflcffion^  of  Malta  for  five  hundred 
¥hoafand  Hvres.(/)  So  far  his  conduA  v^as  deferving  <^f 
cottmiehdatioh :  it  was  fit  \it  (hdiild  reftore  To  hiany 
branches  cf  fovereignty  to  the  body  of  the  ftate.  But 
1^6  <>u^ht  xttitx  to  have  fubtnitted  poSbflions  of  fuch  im- 
portance to  t!he  oppreffions  of  an  exclufive  company  \  k 
meafure  proTcribed  as  much  by  paft  experience,  as  by 
reafoh.  Miniftry  Was  probably  in  hopes  that  a  fociety 
•itito  which  Wei^  t6  be  incorporated  thofe  of  Africa, 
Cayenne,  and  North- Ainferica,  and  What  little  trade  Wals  ^ 
bbgrnning  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  coafts  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, Would  become  an  irrefiftibly  permanent  powier, 
from  the  great  combinations  it  Would  havfe  opportunities 
of  forming,  and  the  facility  it  would  be  fupplied  with 
df  repairing  from  one  quarter^  the  lofles.  it  might  fuftaici 
in  another.  They  thought  to  fecure  the  fateire  fplen- 
tior  of  the  company  by  lending  them  the  tenth  part  of  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  free  from  intereft  for  four  years, 
by  permitting  the  exportation  of  afl  provifions  duty  froe  '  » 

into  their   fettlements,  and  by  prohibiting  «  much  as. 
they  could^  the  competition  of  the  Dutch, 

U  a  NoT-» 
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BOOK  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  favours,  the  company 
was  never  in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  errors  they  fell  in« 
to  feemed  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  con* 
cefBons  that  had  been  injudicioufly  beftowed  upon  them. 
The  knavery  of  their  agents^  the  di(beartcned  condition 
of  the  colonics,  the  devaftations  of  war  with  other 
caufes,  concurred  to  throw  their  affairs  into  the  utmoft 
confufion.  Their  ruin  was  advancing,  and  appeared  in- 
evitatable  in  1674,  when  the  (late  judged  it  proper  to  pay 
off  their  debts,  which  amounted  to  three  millions,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand  livreS)(^J  and  to  reim- 
burfe  them  their  capital  of  one  million,  two  hundred 
eighty-feven  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  li- 
vres.(/)  1  hefe  generous  terms  rcftored  Xo  the  body  of 
the  ftate  thofe  valuable  poiTeffions  which  had  been  hither- 
to as  it  were  alienated  from  it.  The  colonies  were  truly 
French,  and  all  the  citizens  without  diflin£lion,  were 
at  liberty  to  go  and  fettle  there,  or  to  open  a  communi- 
cation  with  them. 

The  They  were  now  freed  from  the  chains  under  which 

iflands  re-  ^**^y  ^^^  ^^  '^'^S  ^^"  opprefled,  and  nothing  feemed  ca- 
cover  their  pable  of  abating  the  adlive  fpirit  of  labour  and  induftry, 
Obftacics    1^^  tranfports  of  joy  this  event  occafioned  in  the  iflands, 
which  im-  ^^n  hardly  be  exprefled.     Every   individual  gave  a  full 
Fucceis.      fcope  to  his  ambition,  and  thought  himfelf  at  the  eve  of 
making  an  immenfe  fortune.     If  they  were  deceived  in 
thefe   expectations,  this  cannot   be  attributed  either  to 
their  prefumption  or  their  indolence.     Their  hopes  were 
very   natural,    and  their  whole  condu^l:  was   fuch    as 
juftiiicd  and  confirmed  them.     Unfortunately  the  preju- 
dices of  the  mother  country  threw  infurmountable  diffi* 
culties  inxheir  way. 

FlRSflT 
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First,  it  was  required  even  in  the  iflands,  that  every  BOOK 

,  XIII. 

free  man,  and  every   flave   of  either  fex,  (hould  pay  a 

yearly  poll-tax  of  a  hundred  weight  of  raw  fugar.  In 
vain  did  they  remonftrate  that  the  condition  impofed 
upon  the  colonies,  to  trade  only  with  the  mother^  coun- 
try, was  of  itfelf  a  fufficient  hardfliip,  and  a  reafon  why 
they  fhould  be  exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  Thefc  rc- 
prefentations  were  not  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  Whether  from  neceffity,  or  from  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  government,  thofe  farmers  who  ought  to  have 
been  affified  with  loans  without  intereft,  or  with  gra- 
tuities, faw  part  of  their  harveft  colleded  by  greedy  tax- 
gatherers  ;  which,  had  it  been  returned  into  their  own 
fertile  fields,  would  gradually  hs^ve' increafed  their  pro- 
duce. 

Whilst  the  iflands  were  thus  ftript  of  part  of  their 
provifions,  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  was  taking  effefiual 
meafures  in  France  to  reduce  the  price  of  what  was  left 
them*.  The  privilege  of  buying  them  up  was  limited  to 
a  few  iea-ports.  This  was  a  manifeft  infringement  of 
'  the  eflential  rights  vcfted  in  the  other  harbours  of  the 
kingdom  j  but  to  the  colonies  it  proved  a  very  unfortu- 
nate reftridion,  beca*ife  it  lelTened  the  number  of  buyers 
and  fellers  on  the  coafls« 

To  thisdifadvantage  another  was  fobn  added.  The  mi- 
niftry  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  all  foreign  veffels  from 
thofe  diftant  pofieffions,  and  had  fucceeded,  hecaufe  they 
were  in  earneft.  Thefe  navigators  obtained  from  avarice 
the  privilege  that  was  denied  them  by  the  laws.  They 
purchafed  of  the  French  merchants  pafles  to  go  to  the 
colonies,  where  they  took  in  their  ladings,  and   carried  / 

fhem  direftly  to  their  own  country.  This  unfair  deal- 
ing  might  have  been  puniihed  and  fupprefled  in  many 
4tiSFerent  ways,  and  they  fixed  upon  the  moft  pernicious. 

U  3  All 
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JB  O  O  K  AH  fhips  were  required  ta  give  in  their  return,  iiQt  only 
^t  home,  but  likewife  at  the  ports  froip  whence  tl\ey  had 
failed.  Thi»  reftraint  neceiTarily  brought  on  a  confide* 
xable  expence  to  no  purpofe,  and  could  not  fail  of  en- 
hancing the  price  of  American  commodities. 

The  (ale  of  fugar,  the  moft  important  of  theCb  coox- 
tjiodities,  foon  met  with  another  check.  The  refiners^ 
in  1682,  petitioned  that  the  exportation  of  raw  £ugars. 
might  be  prohibited ;  in  which  they  feemed  to  be  in- 
fluenced merely  by  public  good.  I'hey  a^ledged,  that  it ' 
was  repugnant  to  all  found  principles^  that  the  original 
produce  ihould  be  fent  away  to  fupport  foreign  rnanu* 
fa£iure^,  and  that  the  ftate  ibould  voluntarily  deprive  it- 
felf  of  the  profits  of  Co  valuable  a  labour.  This  plau-^ 
fible  reafoning  made  too  much  impref&on  upon  Colbert ; 
lind  th^  cQnfequence  of  it  was ;  that  the  refining  of  fugar 
was. kept  up  at  (he  farne  exorbitant  price,  and  the  art  itfelf 
il^ver  received  any  improveipcnt.  This  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  people  who  confumed  this  article :  the 
French  fugar-tradc  fank  and  that  of  ;he  rival  nations  wa$ 
yifibly  increafed. 

Some  of  the  colonifls^  obferving  that  thq  fyflqm  v^^ 
liot  dropped  notwuhftanding  this  fatal  experiment,  ftpl- 
Jicited  leave  to  fine  their  own  fugars.  They  bad  fo  m^njf 
means  of  going  through  this  procefs  at  a  trifling  expence, 
that  they  flattered  thcmfelves  they  might  foon  recover- 
that  preference  they  had  loft  in  the  foreign  marl^e^au. 
This  change  was  more  than  probable,  bad  not  ev^ry. 
hundred  weight  of  refined  fugar  they  fent  home,  bcca 
<:loggcd  with  a  duty  of  eight  livre^(;?rj  on  entering  the 
kingdom,  Al}  they  could  do  under  the  load  of  thia, 
heavy  impofition,  was  to  bear  up  againft  the  competitioi\ 
pf  th«  l^pfiftW  in  France.    The  produce  of  the  refpeq-t 
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thre  manuiadures  was  all  confiimed  at  home,  and  thofe  B  O  O  BI 

XIII 

in  powor  chofe  rather  to  relinquUh  an  important  hraach  ^ 

of  trade,  than  to  own  that  diey  bad  been  guiky  of  a 
miftake  in  prohibioiDg  the  importajtion  of  raw  fugars^ 

Fram  diis  perixxl,  the  cotonies,  which  fup^ed.  twenty* 
feven  nuUions  weight  of  fugar,  could  not  di(pojG»  of  it 
all  in  the  naodicr-country,  which  cooiumedr  but  twenty 
millions.  The  want  of  a  demand  made  it  needlefr  to 
grow  any  mor^  than  what  vms  neceflary.  Thia  medium " 
could  only  bo  fettled  in  proceis  of  time,  and  before  this 
was  eflEeded,  the  commodity  fiiak  to  the  loweft  ebb. 
This  fall,  which  was  likewiie  owing  to  the  negligent 
manner  pf  lefining  it,  was  k>  groat,  that  raw  fitgar,  ^ 
which  fold  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  Uvrea,(i9)  per  hundred, 
in  1682,  fetched  no  moie  than  fiye  or  fix,(«)  in  1713. 

Ths  low  price  of  the  ftaple  commodity  would  have 
made  it  impoffible  for  the  colonifls  to  increafe  the  number 
of  their  fliaves,  even  if  the  government  by  its  proceed- 
ings bad  not  contributed  to  this  miicbief«  The  negro 
trade  was  always  in  the  hands,  of  es^clufive  companies, 
who  imported  but  few,  on  purpofe  to  keep  up  their  price. 
We  have  good  authority  to  aifert  that  in  1698  there  were 
not  twenty  thoufand  negroes  in  thofe  numerous  fettle^ 
ments;  and  is  may  fafely  be  afllrmcd  that  moft  of  thefe 
had  been  brought  in  by  interlopers.  Fifey-four  ihips  of  a 
moderate  fise  were  fuficient  to  bring  over  the  whole  pro* 
duce  of  thefe  colonies. 

Thb  French  iflands  could  not  but  fink  under  fi>  many 
difficuities.  If  the  inhabitants  did  not  forfake  them,  and 
carry  their  tnduftry  elfewhere,  their  pcrfeverance  muft  be 
attributed  to  feme  trifling  advantages,  which  ftill  kept 
them  in  hopes  of  better  times.  The  culture  of  tobacco, 
cocoa,  indigo,  cotton  and  amotto,  was  rather  encouraged. 

U  4  Go- 

(n)  Between  11/.  and  xi/,        ,    (0)  Not  quite  5/.  on  an  average. 
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BOOK  Government  fupported  it  indire<31y,  by  laying  heavy  du-* 
ties  on  the  foreign  importation  of  tliefe  articles.  This 
flight  favour  gave  them  time  to  wait  for  a  happier  revolu- 
tion, which  was  brought  about  in  1716- 

At  this  period)  a  plain  and  flmple  regulation  was  fub- 
ftituted  in  lieu  of  equivocal  orders,  which  greedy  officers 
of  the  revenue  had  from  time  to  time  extorted  from  tho 
wants  and  weakncfs  of  government.  The  mercl^andife 
deftined  for  the  colonies  was  exempted  from  all  taxes. 
The  duties  upon  American  commodities  defigned  for 
home  confumption  were  greatly  lowered.  The  goods 
brought  over  for  exportation  were  to  be  entered  and  clear- 
ed out  freely,  upon  paying  three ^^r  ceftt*  The  duties  laid 
upon  foreign  fugars  were  to  be  levied  every  where  alike, 
without  any  regard  to  particular  immunities,  except  in 
cafes  of  re-exportatioii  in  the  ports  of  fiayonne  and  Mar* 
feillest  ' 

In  granting  fo  many  favours  to  her  remote  pofleffionsj 
the  mother- country  was  not  unmindful  of  her  own  in-* 
terefts,  All  mercbandife  prohibited  at  home,  was  alfo 
forbidden  in  the  colonies.  To  fecure  the  preference  to 
their  own  manufadures,  it  was  enaded  that  even  fucb 
goods  as  were  not  prohibited,  ih'ould  pay  duty  on  their 
entry  into  France,  although  they  were  defined  for  the 
colonies.  Salt  beef  alone,  which  the  mother-country 
could  not  furniih  in  competition,  was  cxeippt^d  fronx 
this  obligation. 

This  regulation  would  have  been  as  good  a  one  as  the 
times  would  admit  of,  if  the  edid  had  allowed  that  the 
trade  from  America,  which  till  then  had.  been  confined 
to  a  few  f!pa- ports,  (hould  be  general,  and  bad  releafe<] 
(hips  froip  the  neceflfity  of  returning  to  the  place  fron^ 
whence  they  came.  Thefe  reftraints  limitted  the  number 
of  (i^ani^n)  r^ifed  the  expej)ce$  of  navigation,  and  pre* 

v?«t?4 
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vented  the  exportation  of  the  territorial  'productions.  BOOK 
The  perforis  who  were  then  concerned  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hate  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  thefe  in- 
conveniencies,  and  no  doubt  intended  one  day  to  reftore 
to  trade  that  freedom  and  adion  which  alone  can  make 
it  flour ifh.  They  were  probably  forced  to  facrifice.  their 
own  maxims  to  the  clamours  of  men  in  office,  who  loud- 
ly difapproved  of  whatever  claihed  with  their  intereft* 

Notwithstanding  this  weaknefs,  the  colonics,  who 
had  reluctantly  given  up  the  hopes  of  an  excellent  foil, 
beftowed  their  utmoft  induftry  upon  it,  as  foon  as  they 
were  allowed  that  liberty.  Their  fuccefs  aftonifhed  all  na- 
tions. If  governitient,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
the  new  world,  had  but  forefeen  what  they  learned  from 
experience  a  century  later,  the  ftate  might  foon  have  en- 
joyed from  the  advantages  of  cultivation  that  wealth 
which  would  have  added  more  to  its  profperity  than  con- 
quefts.  It  would  not  then  have  been  as  much  ruined  by 
its  victories  as  by  its  defeats.  Thofe  wife  minifters  who 
repaired  the  loflfes  of  war  by  a  happy  revolution  in  trade, 
woMid  not  have  had  the  mortification  to  fee  that  Santa 
Cruz  was  evacuated  in  1696,  and  St.  Chriftopher*s 
given  up  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Their  concern  would 
have  been  greatly  heightened,  could  they  have  forefeen 
that  in  1763,  we  (hould  be  reduced  to  deliver  up  the 
Granades  to  the  Englifli.  Strange  infatuation  of  the 
ambition  of  nations,  or  rather  of  kings  !  After  facriflcing 
thoufands  of  lives  to  acquire  and  to  preferve  a  remote 
poflcflion,  a  greater  number  muft  ftill  be  laviflied  to  lofe  Settlement 
it.  Yet  France  has  feme  important  colonies  left :  let  us  French  in 
begin  with  Guiana,  which  lies  to  windward  of  all  the^^^*y*'j_ 

feft.  on s  of  that 

rr>  r    1  •     •  /-  colony. 

The  great  extent  of  this  immenfe  country  is  evident  its  advan- 
frain  it$  v^ry  boundaries.     It  is  limited  on  the  eaft  by  the  ff^^?  ^^^ 

*  ^         Its  mcon- 

OCean  \  venienceu 
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BOO  Kocean ;  on  the  north  by  the  Oronoc^o ;  on  the  fouth.  hf 
4  '  '^^  Aniazons;  on  the  weft  by  the  Rio*negro,    which 

joins  thofe  two  rivers,  the  Urgeft  in  South*Anierica« 
Gukma^  in  this  pofition,  may  be  confidered  as  an  ifland^ 
at  leaft  two  hundred  leagues  over  from  north  to  fouth> 
and  above  three  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  people  who  roved  about  this  vaft  traft,  fo  fortu- 
nately bounded,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans^ 
were  divided  into  feveral  nations,  none  of  which  were 
very  numerous.  Their  manners  were  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  favages  of  the  fouthern  continent.  The  Caribs  on- 
I^,  who  from  their  numbers  and  courage  were  more  tur* 
bulent  than  the  reft,  diftinguiftked  themfelves  by  a  re- 
markable cuftom  in  the  choice  of  thek  chiefs.  To  be 
qualified  to  govern  fuch  a  people,  it  was  neceflary  a  man 
fliould  have  more  fttength,  more  intrepidity,  and  more 
knowledge  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  and  that  he 
ibould  give  evident  and  public  proofs  of  thefe  fuperior 
qualifications. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  afpired  to  the  honour  of 
leading  his  fellow-creatures  muft  of  courfe  be  welt  ac- 
.quainted  with  all  the  places  fit  for  hunting  and  fiihing, 
and  with  all  the  fptings  and  roads.  He  was  obliged  to 
endure  long  and  fevere  fafts ;  and  was  afterwards  ex- 
pofed  to  carry  burthens  of  an  enormous  weight.'  He 
ufed  to  pafs  feveral  nights  as  a  centinel,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  carbet  or  principal  hut.  He  was  buried  up  to  the 
waift  io  an  ant^s  neft,  where  he  remained  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  expofed  to  (harp  and  bloody  ftings.  If  in  all 
thefe  fituations  he  (hewed  a  ftrcngth  and  fortitude  fit  to 
cope  with  the  dangers  and  hardfhips  incident  to  the  lives 
of  favages ;  if  he  was  one  who  could  endure  every  thing  and 
fear  nothing,  he  was  declared  to  be  the  man.  He  with- 
drew, however,  as  if  confcious  of  what  his  intended 

*  dignity 
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dignity  r<;quire(}^  and  conQeaJed  himself  Hnjer  thiql^  buAiefl«  B-  O  o  & 
The  people  went  out  to  li^ek  him  in  a.  retcetit^  whick 
made  him  more  wof  thy,  of  the  poi^  hp  iflom^d.  to  fl»uu 
Each  of  the  afiilhnts  trod  uppn  bi3  h^,  tp  (b^w  him» 
that  being  raifed  from  the  duft  by  bis  q^MalS)  it  was  ia 
their  power  to  ilnk  him  into  it  again,  if  cv«r  h^  A^oiil4 
be  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  his  Nation*  Si^qh  waa  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronatipn. '  After  this  political  Iti&Pii 
all  the  bows  and  arrows  were  thrown  at  his  feet,^  and  thc^ 
nation  was  obedient  to  his  laws,  or  rather  to  bis  eso* 
.ajpp)^. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  Guiaoa,  when  th^  Spa^ 
hiard  Alpbonfo  de  Ojeda  firft  landed  there  in  1499^  ^i^. 
Amcricu:)  Vefpucius,  and  John  de  la  Cpfa*  He  w^nt  Qvei;. 
a  part  of  it  \  but  this  voyage  afforded  him  only  a  li^pcr- 
facial  knowledge  of  fo  vaft  a  country.  M^ny  others  were 
undertaken  at  a  greater  expenf:e,  but  turned  out  ftill  more 
unfuccefsful.  Yet  they  were  ftill  perfiftqd.  in,  from,  a  roo-. 
tive  which  ever  did  and  ever  will  deceive  mankind* 

A  report  prevailed,  tho'  its  prigiju  could  not  be  difcovered^ 
t)iat  in  the  i;it^rior  parts  of  Guiana^tber^was  acountry, 
known  by  the  namq  of  dtl  D^rado^  whiqh  contained  im-* 
qoenie  riches  in  gold  and  precioMs  ftooes,  raoc^  mines  and 
tceafures  then  ever  Cortex  and  Pi^arro  bad  found.  This 
fable  not  only  infl^m^  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Spar* 
niards,  but  fifed  every  nation  in  Eifrope. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  particular  one  of  tho  moft  ex- 
traordinary men  that  ever  appeared  in  a  country  abound- 
^  ia  fingular  charaiEters,  was  feized  with  this  entbu^ 
fiafm*  He  was  paffionately  food' of  every  thing  that  was 
tnagnificent ;  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  tho 
gceateft  men ;  he  had  more  knowledge  than  thofe  whofo 
imiliediase  purfuit.  was  learning ;  he  pofiefTed  a  freedom  of 
thinking  uAcoouuoa  in-  thoib  days:  3  and  had  »  kind  of 

romantiQ 
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BOOK  romantic  turn  in  his  fentiments  and  behaviour.     Thij 
XIII. 

turn  of  mind  determined  him>  in  1595,  to  undertake  a 

voyage  to  Guiana;  but  he  returned  without  difcovering  any 

thing  relative  to  the  obje£b  of  his  voyage.     On  his  return, 

however,  hepublifiied  an  account,  full  of  the  moit  brilliant 

impoflures  that  ever  amufed  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

The  French  had  not  waited  for  this  fallacious  tefti- 
mony,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  fo  famous  a  coun- 
try. They  had  long  before  embraced  the  general  preju- 
dice, with  a  vivacity  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Whilft  the 
hopes  of  their  rivals  were  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  Oro- 
nooko,  they  fought  to  realize  their  own  expectations  up- 
on the  river  Amazon.  After  many  fruitlefs  excurfions, 
they  at  length  fettled  on  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  in  1635. 

Some  merchants  of  Rouen,  thinking  that  this  fettle* 
mcnt  might  turn  out  to  advantage,  united  their  fiock  in 
1643.  They  intruded  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  fe- 
rocious man,  ^named  Poncet  de  Bretigny,  who  having 
declared  war  both  againfl:  the  colonics  and  the  favages, 
was  foon  murdered.  This  cataftrophe  having  damped  the 
courage  of  the  aflbciates,  a  frefh  company  fiarted  up  in 
1651,  which  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  out-doing  the  former.' 
They  fet  out  with  fo  large  a  capital  as  to  enable  them  to 
colleft,  in  Paris  itfclf,  fevcn  or  eight  hundred  colonifts. 
Tbefe  embarked  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to  fail  down  to 
Havre  de  Grace.  .Unfortunately  the  virtuous  Abbe  de 
Marivault,  who  was  the  foul  of  this  undertaking,  and 
was  to  ha/e  had  the  management  of  it  as  diredior-general, 
was  drowned  as  he  was  llepping  into  his  boat.  Roiville, 
a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  who  was  going  over  to  Cay- 
enne as  genera],  was  aflaffinated  in  thepaffage.  Twelve  of 
the  principal  adventurers,  who  were  the  perpetrators  of 
this  deed,  and  had  undertaken  to  put  the  colony  into 
a  flourilhing  condition^  behaved  there  in  as  atrocious  a 

manner 
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IBanner  as  might  be  expeSed  from  fo  horrid' a  beginning.  BOOK 
They  hanged  one  of  their  own  number  j  two  died  ;  three 
were  baniflied  to  a  defert  ifland  :  the  reft  abandoned 
themfelves  up  to  all  kinds  of  excefs.  The  commandant 
of  the  citadel  deferred  to  the  Dutch  with  part  of  his  gar- 
rifon.  The  remainder,  that  had  efcaped  hunger,  pover- 
ty, and  the  fury  of  the  favages,  which  had  been  rouzed 
by  numbcrlefs  provocations,  thought  themfelves  happy  in 
being  able  to  ^et  over  to  the  Leeward  iflands  in  a  boat  and 
two  canoes.  They  abandoned  the  fort,  ammunition, 
arms,  and  merchnndife,  with  five  or  fix  hundred  dead 
bodies  of  their  wretched  companions,  fifteen  months  after 
they  had  landed  on  the  ifland. 

A  new  company  was  fet  on  foot  in  1663,  under  the 
diredion  of  La  Barre,  mafter  of  requefts.  Their  capital 
was  no  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  livr,cs(p).  The 
af&ftance  they  obtained  from  the  miniftry,  enabled  them 
to  expel  the  Dutch,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Sprangcr, 
had  taken  poiTeiSion  of  the  lands  granted  to  them,  after 
they  had  been  evacuated  by  their  countrymen.  A  year 
after,  this  fmall  body  made  a  part  of  that  company  and 
the  poflfeffions  and  privileges  of  all  the  reft  were  united. 
Cayenne  returned  into  the  hands  of  government,  at  that 
happy  period  which  reftored  freedom  to  all  the  colonies. 
It  was  taken  in  1667  by  the  Englifh,  and  in  1676  by  the 
Dutch;  but  has  never  even  been  atucked  fince  that 
time. 

This  fettlement,  fo  often  overturned,  had  but  juft  begun 
to  be  re-eftabli£hed,  and  to  enjoy  fome  tranquillity,  when 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  fuccefs.  Some  pirates^ 
laden  with  (poils  they  had  gathered  in  the  South  Seas,  came 
and  fixed  there  ;  and,  what  was  of  greater  confequence, 
refolvcd  to  employ  their  treafures  in  the  cultivation  of 
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|lddfc<lffe}andi.  ft  '^tfs 'dr£lbab1e,  diat  tbeir  plan  Wdtrld  tb 
f^Mftcuted  "vtiA  vigour,  Becaafc  their  iheafls  were  great; 
wten  Ducafle,  Who  wais  refuted  an  able  ieaman,  cftttfe 
trith  fome^'ips,  in  r688,  and  propofed  to  thciti  the  plutr- 
tlfcririg  of  Sxirin^M).  This  rOtA^d  ^eir  natnrd  tafle ;  tfab 
H^W  colOniih  becftme  pirates  again,  and  althoft  kll  the  in- 
habitsints  fbllowd^  their  example. 

Tttfi  exjicrfttion  pr oVcd  unfortonate*.  Some  oJF  tfife  be- 
€:«gei<s  fel!  in  iS\t  at^ck,  the  rdft  tt^re  taken  prifbhbfs, 
and  ftht  to  thfe  Caribbees,  Krfcctc  they  fettled.  The  co- 
lony tuts  never  nk:oyeifed'  thi^  lo6.  Far  frSm  extending 
into  Guiana,  it  has  oniy  liingnSihed  at  Cay^liAei 

This  ifland  is  only  parte<l  from  the  continent  by  ttKrb 
liVeYs.  It  inay  be  atlotft  fikt^n  leagu^es  in  circumference* 
By  a  dHpiofition  Vtfry  utlcdmmon  in  iflands,  iind  which 
makes  it  not  very  fit  to  be  inhabited,  the  land  is  highiieiCr 
the  water  fide^  and  low  In  the  middle,  ^ehce  it  h  intcr- 
fiOtei  With  ib  many  thbi'afies,  tha;t  all  dOmmuhkrattOn  Is 
imprai5licab)e,  without  taking  a  great  circuit.  Until  the 
lands  that  arb  undier  Wstter  are  drained,  and  fecured  froih 
future  inundtitions  by  dykes  properly  raifed,  thicre  will  be 
no  place  fit  for  culture,  except  tbie  rifing  groimds.  Thfcfe 
are  fome  fmall  trafb  of  an  excellent  foil  to  be  fbcfrid  thbit^ 
but  (he  generality  is  dry,  fandy,  and  ibon  fpent.  The 
only  town  dn  the  colony  is  defended  by  a  covert  way,  a 
large  ditch,  a  very  good  mud  rampart,  and  fi^ebaftion^* 
In  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  a  pretty  confiderable  emi- 
nence, of  which  A  redoubt  has  been  made  that  hs  called 
the  fort,  whfefe  forty  men  inight  capitulate  after  the  plaee 
had  been  taken.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  through 
a  narrow  canal,  ihA  (hips  can  only  get  in  atfaighwatert 
through  the  rocks  and  reefs  that  are  fcattered  about  this 
pafs. 

The 
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The  iktt  product  of  Cayende,  was  the  arnotto.  Thk  B  O  OK 
Is  ft  ]%d  dye,  called  by  the  Spaniards  acbhte^  into  which 
they  dip  white  wool,  whatever  colour  they  intend  to  givt 
tr*  The  tree  that  yields  this  lye,  has  a  redd^fli  bark,  and 
large,  ftrong,  and  hard  leaves,  of  a  dtek  green.  It  is  as 
high  as  a  plumb- tree,  and  more  bufliy.  The  flowers^ 
that  grow  in  bunches,  not  unlike  wild  rofes,  are  fuc-* 
cetdcd  Hwice  a  year  by  pods,  as  prickly  as  the  (heH  of  a 
chefnut,  but  fmaller.  They  contain  fome  little  feeds  of 
a  pale  red,  and  thefe  ^ake  the  arnotto. 

As  foon  ^6  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  pods  that  :grow  in 
a  bunch  opens  of  itfelf^  all  the  reft  may  be  gathered.  AH 
die  feeds  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  atid  thrown  diredly 
into  large  troughs^,  full  of  water.  When  the  fermenta* 
tioji  begitis^  the  ieeds  are  to  be  bruifed  feveral  tilnes  with 
wooden 'peftlte^  till  thefkin  is  all  come  oiF.  The  whdc 
is  then  poured  into  fieves,  made  of  ruflies,  which  retain  all 
the  foiid  parts,  and  let  oat  a  thtck^  reddifli,  and  fetid 
liquor  into  iroA  coppers.  As  it  boils,  the  fcum  is  fkim- 
med  6ff,  and  faved  in  large  pans.  When  the  liquor  yields 
no  iifiore  icitm,  it  is  thrown  dway  as  uiclefs,  and  the  fclim 
poured  back  into  the  copper. 

This  fcum,  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  or  twelve 
hbuf s,  muft  be  conflxndy  ftirred  with  a  wooden  fpatula^^ 
to  prevent  its  fticking  to  the  copper,  or  turning  black. 
When  it  is  boiled  enough,  and  ibmewhat  hardened^  it  is 
fpread  upon  boards  to  cool.  It  is  then  made  up  into 
cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  the  whole 
tnifmefii  is  finiihed. 

From  the  culture  of  the  arncrtto,  Cayenne  (^oceeded  t^ 
that  of  cotton,  of  indrgo,  and  at  laft  of  fugar.  It  ^as 
the  firft  of  all  the  French  colonies  that  attempted  to  grow 
cofiee  ;  which  was  brought  thfither  in  1721  by  feme  de- 
ferters,  who  purchafed  their  pardon  by  cpnveying  it  from 
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BOOK  S  urinam,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  after  they  planted  cocoa.  In  2  751»  260,541  pounds 
weightof  arnotto,  80,363  pounds  of  fugar,  1 7,9 1 9  pounds 
of  cotton,. 26,881  pounds  of  coffee,  91,916  pounds  of  co- 
coa, 618  pieces  of  timber,  and  104  planks,  were  ex- 
ported from  the  tolony.  All  thefe  articles  were  the 
fruit  of  the  labour  of  ninety  French  families,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  Indians,  and  fifteen  hundred  blacks, 
which  made  up  the  whole  of  the  colony. 

Such,  and  weaker  flil!,  was  the  ftate  of  Cayenne^ 
when,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  public,  in  1763,  the 
court  of  VerfaiUes  endeavoured  to  raife  its  confequence* 
The  French  had  then  juft  emerged  from  the  horrors  of 
an  unfuccefsful  war.  The  fituation  of  affairs  had  de- 
termined the  miniftry  to  purchafe  peace  with  the  ceffion 
of  feveral  important  colonies.  It  app^red  equally  ne- 
cefTary  to  make  the  nation  forget  her  calamities^  and  the 
errors  that  had  been  the  caufe  of  them.  ^  The  profpeft 
of  better  fortune  might  amufe  the  people,  and  filence 
their  clamours  ;  while  their  attention  was  removed  from 
pofleffions  the  nation  had  loft,  and  turned  towards  Gui- 
ana, which,  it  was  given  out,  would  compenfate  all 
their  misfortunes. 

This  vaft  country,  which  was  long  decorated  with  the 
pompous  title  of  Equinoxial  France,  was  not  the  fole 
propej;ty  of  that  power,  as  it  had  been  formerly  pretended. 
The  Dutch,  by  fettling  to  the  north,  and  the  Portuguefe 
to  the  fouth,  had  confined  the  French  between  the  rivers 
of  Maroni  and  Vincent  Pinion  ;  which  limits  were  fixed 
by  feveral  treaties.  Thefe  boundaries  were  equally  di- 
ftant  from  Cayenne,  and  the  extent  between  them  com- 
prehends no  lefs  than  a  hundred  leagues  of  the  fea-coaft. 
The  navigation  along  this  coaft  is  extremely  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and  is  con- 
tinually 
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^haally  obftrufled  by  fmall  iflaitds.  banks  of  fand  and  B  O  O  K 

XIII 
of  hardened  mad>  and  by  ftrong  mangroves  dofely  en- 
tangled that  extend  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  lea* 
There  is  no  harbour,  few  places  where  ifaips  can  land^ 
and  the  Kghteft  floops  often  meet  with  infuperable  diffi- 
culties. The  large  and  numerous  rivers  that  water  this 
continent  are  not  more  navigable.  Their  bed  in  many 
places  is  barred  by  huge  rocks,  which  makes  it  impoffible 
to  (ail  through  it.  The  (hore,  which  is  flat  almoft  in  all 
parts,  is  moftly  overflowed  by  the  fpring-tides.,  lathe 
inland  country,  mod  of  the  low  lands  are  only  mo- 
rafies  in  the  rainy  feafon.  Then  there  is  no  iafety 
but  upon  higher  ground.  Thefe  torrents  of  water^  how- . 
ever,  thtt.fufpend  all  the  labours  of  the  field,  moderate 
the  heit  of  the  weather,  without  producing  that  malig- 
nant influence  upon  the  climate  which  might  be  appre- 
hended from  them.  Uncertain  conjedures  can  only  be 
formed  of  the  population  of  the  inland  parts*  That  of 
the  fea  coaft  may  amount  to  nine  or  ten  thoufand  men, 
divided  into  feveral  nations,  the  moft  powerful  of  which 
are  the  Galibis.  Some  miffionaries,  by  great  attention 
and  perfeverance,  have  found  means  to  fix  fome  of  thofe 
roving  nations,  and  even  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
French,  againft  whom  they  had  with  reafon  enter- 
tained  the  moft  formidable  prejudices.  The  firft  ad- 
venturers who  frequented  this  region,  took  away  or 
brou^  men,  whom  they  condemned  to  the  hardeft  la- 
bours of  flavery  on  the  very  foil  .where  they  were  born 
free,  or  foU  them  to  the  colonifts  of  the  Leeward  iflands. 
Their  common  price  at  £rft  was  twenty  piftoles  (q)  a 
head  Happily  for  the  inhabitants,  diey  rofe  fo  exor- 
bitantly in  their  demands,  that  no  purchafers  could  be 
found.  It  was  thought  better  to  purchafe  negroes^  who 
Vol.  III.  X  were 
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book:  were  ^Imoft  z%  expert  at  bpntiag  aiui  fiihing^  aod  roudi 
^^^^'   I  more  fo  at  the  labour?  of  the  groat  plantations  that  were 
then  carrying  on  in  every  part. 

Gui^VAs  ai  wc  have  defcribed  it,  appe^ed  a  very 
valqablc  rcfource  tqthe  French  miniftry,  reduced  as  they 
were  to  the  ncceflity  of  repairing  the  great  miftakcs 
they  had  commitcd.  A  iFew  confiderations  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  their  motives. 

AMiitiCA  prefent3  itfelf  to  Europe  under  two  diSeresI 
vievi^s*  It  offer?  to  thoTe  whQ  emigrate  from  us,  two 
zones  to  be  peopled  and  cultivated,  the  torrid,  and  the 
t^mperat^  northern  zone.  The  .firft^  laore  fruitful, 
ai^d  (nore  rich,  bMt  merely  fo  in  articles  of  iu3(ury  and 
ifldulgeaee,  muft  of  courfe  afford  a  brighter  profped,  and 
convey  a  fpeedier  and  more  extenfive  in£uei|ce  to  the 
powers  that  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  This  zone 
being  more  apparently  calculated  for  defpotifei,  be- 
caufe  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  difpofe  men  to  become  (laves  for  the  fake  of  quiet 
^iid  pleafvire,  was  therefore  moft  fit  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  abfolute  monarchies,  and  to  be  peopled  with  (lave?, 
who  fhould  only  cultivate  fuch  productions  as  were  pro- 
per, to  enerviite  the  vigour  and  elaflicity  of  the  fibres,  by 
increafing  the  number  of  our  quick  fenfations,  Tbemine9 
that  abound  there,  affording  weakh  without  labour,  muft 
naturally  hafteti  the  decay  of  flates,  by  the  occafion  they 
afford  of  e3(citing  our  defires  and  our  facility  of  enjoyment^.. 
The  nations  that  inhabit  that  zone  muil  of  courfe,  eith^f 
fall  into  indolence,  or  engage  in  undertaking's  fyggefted  hf 
a^ruinous  ambition,  which  becomes  the  more  Co  from  il» 
firft  fuccefles.  Miftaking  the  fruit  or  fign  of  wealth  foi  tbo 
creative  principle  of  political  ftrength,  thofe  ftates  fondljf 
imagined,  that  with  money  they  could  keep  the  nationa 
in  their  pay  as  they  kept  the  negroes  in   their  chains  ; 

and 
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«\i  iiev^r  co^fidered  that  the  very  money  which  woxxii  BOOK! 
procure  allies,  w^uld  Wkskt  of  thctn  fp  in»ny  powerful  t  _  ^^ 
eneowfi  s  who,  vftlting  cbeir  arms  with  foreigti  riches^ 
would  exert  thi^.doiftble  Corce  to  Subvert  the  whole* 
Th£  t«if>peraite  tone  of  Norcb-Aioerica  cduM  only  sf^ 
Itf aft  free  and  laborious  people.  It  furniflies  ao  produce 
iHons  but  what  ue  CMnnoon  and  necelBdiry ;  and  which, 
for  that  very  reafon,  are  a  never  failing  fource  of  weakh 
and  Arength.  It  favours  popidatioo,  b)r  fupplying  ma-  ' 
^riai)  for  that  peaceful  and  fedentary  hufbandry  which 
finc9  and  mukipUcis  fanilies ;  and,  as  it  does  not  exdto 
inordiaate  defires»  is  a  fecurity  againft  isarsSion.  It  en- 
tends  thrott^  an  immenfe  coji^inent,  and  prefents  a  lai^ 
extent,  on  every  fide,  open  to  navigation.  Its  coafts  are 
waihed  by  a  fea  Which  is  generally  in  a  navigable -ftate,  and 
abounds wichharbours.  Thecolonifts are notatfo great  adi* 
fiance  from  the  mother  country ;  they  live  in  a  climate  moflp 
analogous  to  thf^ir  own ;  and  in  a  fituatlon  that  is  fit  for 
Jiunting,  iiihing,  hufbaiodry,  and  for  all  the  manly  exerciiea 
and  laboMts  which  improve  the  ftrengtfa  of  the  bodjr^ 
and  are  pilfer vatives  againft  the  vices  that  taint  the  mtnd. 
Thus,  ia  America  as  in  Europe,  the  north  will  get  tii^ 
-betiei;  of  the  fottth.  The  one  will  be  covered  with  ifi- 
babnancs  and  plantations,  whilft  the  other  will  lavi(h  its 
voluptuous  Jiquors  and  its  golden  mines.  The  one  wiD  ' 
be  able  to  poliih  the  favage  nations  by  their  intercouilb 
with  a  free  people ;  the  other  will  never  form  but  a  mon- 
ftrous  and  feeble  mixture  of  a  race  of  flaves  with  a  na« 
lion  of  tyrants. 

It  was  of  confequence  to  the  fou them  colonies  to  hav^ 
ibe  roots  of  population  and  vigouir  in  the  north,  where 
$kfcy  might  exchange  the  commodities  of  luxur.^  {br  tbofi; 
of  neceffity^  and  keep  open  a  communication  that  might 
ftfford  .them  fuccours  if  they   were  attacl^edj  ajetreat  ia 
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BOOK  cafe  they  were  defeated,  and  a  fupply  of  land  forces  r6 
.balance  the  weaknefs  of  their  naval  refourccs. 

Before  the  laft  war,  the  French  fouthern  colomes  en- 
joyed this  advantage.  Canada,  by  its  fituation,  the  war- 
like genius  of  its  inhabitants,  their  alliances  with  the  In- 
dian nations  in  friendihip  with  the  French,  and  fond  of 
the  franknefs  and  freedom  of  their  manners,  might  ba- 
lance, or  at  leaft  give  umbrage  to  New-England^  The 
lofs  of  that  great  continent  determined  the  French  mint- 
.ftry  to  feek  for  fupport  from  another.  Guiana  was  thought 
I  to  be  no  bad  fubfli'ute,  if  a  free  and  national  population 
could  be  eftablifhed  there,  which  might  be  able  to  refift 
foreign  attacks,  and  in  courfe  of  time,  tofurni(h  a  fpeedy 
afliftance  to  the  other  colonies,  when  circumftances  might 
require  it. 

Such  was  evidently  the  fyftem  of  the  minifter. 
He  did  not  imagine,  that  a  region  thus  inhabited,  could 
ever  enricji  the  mother  country  by  the  produce  of 
fuch  commodities  as  are  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  co- 
lonies. He  was  too  intelligent  not  to  know,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  felling,  without  complying  with  the 
general  run  of  the  market,  and  that  this  cannot  be  done 
but  by  producing  faleable  commodities  at  the  (ame  rate 
as  other  nations  can  afford  thsm,  and  that  labours  executed 
by  free  men,  muft  of  neceffity  bear  a  much  higher  price 
than  thofe  that  are  exadted  from  flaves. 

Thb  meafures  were  direded  by  an  2&\yc  miniffer. 
As  a  wife  politician,  who  does  not  facrificefafety  to  wealth, 
he  only  propofed  to  raife  a  bulwark  to  proted  the  French 
pofieffions.  As  a  philofopher,  who  feels  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  who  knows  and  refpeds  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, he  wi(hed  to  people  thefe  fertile  but  defert  regions 
with  free  men.  But  genius,  efpecially  when  too  impa« 
tient  of  fucceisy  cannot  forefee  every  circumftance.    The 
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miftake  proceeded  from  fuppofing  that  Europeans  would  be  B  O  O  K 
able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  preparing  lands  for  culti* 
vacion  uoder  the  torrid  zone}  that  men«  who  quitted  their 
owa  country  only  in  hopes  of  living  more  comfortably 
abroad,  would  accommodate  tbemreives  to  ihe  precarious 
fubfiflence  of  a  faviige  life,  in  a  worfe  climate  than  that 
which  they  had  left ;  or  laftiy,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  efiaUifl^  an  intercouife  of.  importance  between 
Guiana  and  the  French  iflands. 

This  bad  fyftem,  which  the  government  was  drawn 
into  by  a  fet  of  bold  men,  who  were  either  mifled  by 
their  prefumption,  or  who  Sacrificed  the  public  good  to 
their  owa  private  views,  was  as  extravagantly  executed  as 
it  had  been  inconfiderately  adopted.-  Ail  was  jumbled,  to* 
gether,  without  any  principle  of  legiflation,  and  wkhout 
confidering  in  what  manner  nature  had  fuited  the  feveral 
lands  to  the  men  who  were  to  inhabit  them^  The  in- 
habitants, were  divided  into  two  clafles,  the  proprietors 
aad  tbe  mercenaries.  They  were  not  aware,  that  this 
divifion,  at  pcefent  eftabliflied  in  Europe  and  in  moil  civi- 
lized nations,  wis  the  confequence  of  wars,  of  reyol^xtions, 
and  of  the  numberlefs  chances  which  time  brings  on; 
that  it  was  the  eiFe&of  the  progrefs  of  fociabiltiy,  not  the 
bafis  and  fouiidation  of  fociety,  which  in  its  beginning 
requires  that  all  her  members  fliould  partake' of  her'pro*» 
perty.  Colonies,  which  .are  new  populations  and  new 
focieties,  ought  to  adhere  to  this  fundamental  rule.  It 
was  here  broken  through  at  firfi  fetting  out,  by  allotting 
lands  in  Guiana  to  thofe  only  who  were  able  to  advance 
a  certain  fund  for  the  cultivation  of  them.  Others, 
whofe  delires  were  tempted  with  uncertain  hopes,  were 
excluded  from  this  divifion  of  lands.  This  was  a  fault 
both  againft  found  policy  and  humanity.  Had  they  granted 
a  portion  of  land  to  every  new  inhabitant  that  was  feht 
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BOOK  oTcr  t»  this  barren  and  defert  country^,  each  would-  bare 
cleared  his  own  fpot,  and  have  tilled  it  in  proportion  to 
his  ftrength  or  aUlitiesy  one  with  the  affidance  of  bis  mo* 
jticy,  another  by  his>  own  laboar.  It  was  necellary  that  ihole 
who  were  ppffeiTed  of  a  capital  ibouU  neither  be  difeoiuragtd^ 
becaufe  they  were  men  at  groat  confe^uence  to  a  ti&ttg  co«< 
lony,  nor  that  they  fliould  hsive  an  excluisifii  prcferencoi 
given  them,  left  it  fliould  prevent  them  item  meeting  aC* 
fiftants  who  might  be  willing  to  be^dapendent  on  thenu 
Ik  wai  alfo  indifpen£Udy  necei&iyy  that  every  meaibes  of 
tbd  hew  tranfmtgratipn  fiiould  be.  offisied  tome  property, 
with  wbicb  he  mighe  ttuo  his  labour,  bis  ioduflsry,  hi& 
money,  kx  a  word,  bia  greater  or  kfitr  powers^  to  his  ad» 
vantag;e.  It  ought  to  have  been  /brciedn,  ibak  Europsaiis,. 
in  whatever  fititation,  would  not  quit  ^heir  oWxi  cpiwKUry 
\»ut  In  hopes  of  better  fortune,  aad  tbdt  deceiving  tbeic 
hopes  a|id  <;onfideiipe  In  this  refpe^^  would  be  sm  effejfc^») 
W&y  to  rulf\  the  colony  intended  to  b0  eftabUihed. 

In  vain  did  government  fupply  the  colonics  witlb^  a^M 
years  fubiiflence*  This  was  too  much  provifion  atonce< 
It  muft  fpoil,  either  in  the  Vantport,  or  a£  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  The  very  paflage,  ii>  which- fooie  part  muft 
be  coofunted,  and  the  reft  injured,  tould  not  but  m^tA 
Aefe  proviiions  dear,  fcarce^  and  noxious,  A  hot  cHmaie^ 
and  a  daitip  country,  would  be  additional  ca^ifes  of  pQ4 
trefadlion  among  the  eatables,  and  of  fickne&  and  mcrta* 
lity  among  the  men*  It  would  have  been  a  folly  to  pre^ 
tend  to  carry  over  fcom  Europe  to  Guianai  z.  (uSAoittu 
quantity  of  live  cattJc  to  furnifli  frefli  meat)  evefy  day  fot 
a  numerous  colony.  Moil  of.  them  would  have  died, 
either  in  the  pa(£ige'  oc  at  their  arcival ;  for  as  animala 
fire  more  immediately  under  the  direfiion  of  nature,  they 
Utt  the  more  affecled  by  the  fuddea  alterations  of  the  aic, 
And  by  the  change  oC  climate  and  food, 
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Tttt  iftcrwfeof  cattfe  fcouU  hiavc  ptccedcd  that  of'*^^^ 
nien.  B<5th  (houTd  have  itiultiptifcd  by  degreW,  irid  iht 
ftris  of  cuttare  in  that  diflatit  r<?gicn  have  t)eeti  laid  \ti^ 
^  before  the  rnhabJcaAts  M^ete  becothe  too  nutrifci-ous.  Thfc 
firft  ti^fport^' flldtild  have  beerf  fmat),  ahd^tdnded  With 
every  advartCey  every  affiftance  neceftafy  for^  clearing  the 
./  lands.  Ih  pto{)6ttionE  as  th^  infant  colony  ihould  have 
{)roduced  Enough  and  even  more  than  was  ncceflary  for  their 
own  confurhptibn^  the  piirchaie  of  the  overplus  vvould 
have  becoiHe  a  foOrceof  increafe.  Agriculture  and  popula- 
tion would  thtrt  have  tnutuafly  aflifted  and  promoted  each 
other.  The  new  colomfts  wouM  have  drawn  others  af- 
ter them,  and  fdciety,  like  individuals,  would  have  ar- 
rived at  its  pfbpef  ftrength  and  tnaturity  in  the  /pace  of 
twenty  yeafj. 

These  very  Ample  and  natural  reflections  never  oc- 
curred to  the  contrivers  of  this  fcheme.  Twelve  thou- 
land  men*  after  a  tedious  navigation^  were  landed  upon 
dreary  and  inhofpitable  ihores.  It  is  well  known  that 
almoft  throughout  the  torrid  zone,  the  year  is  divided 
inro  two  ftaforis,  the  dry  and  the  rarAy.  In  Guiana, 
futh  heavy  rairts  fall  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  ctid  of  Mtfy,  thsft  the  lands  are  either  overflowed,  or 
at  leaft  unfit  for  tillage,  tizd  tlie  new  colonifts  arrived 
therein  the  beginning  of  the  dry  feafon,  and  been  placed 
Oft  the  lands  <te(lined  for  tliem,  they  Would  have  had 
time  to  put  their  habitations  in  order,  to  cut  down  or 
hatn  the  W<k>ds,  aftd  to  plough  and  foW  their  fields. 

For  want  of  thefc  precautions,  they  knew  not  where  td 
lieftow  {\x6h  multitudes  of  people  as  were  conftantly  pour- 
ing in  juft  it  the  rainy  feafon.  The  ifland  of  Cayenne 
might  haVe  been  a  proper  place  for  the  reception  and  re- 
frefhment  of  the  new  comers,  till  they  could  have  been 
difpofed  of  3  there  they  would  have  foUnd  lodging  and 
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BOOK  affiftance.    But  the  falfe  notion  wJa^ich  prevailed,  that  the 

XIII 

new  colony  muft  iK>t  bo  intermixed  with  the  old,  de- 
prived them  of.  this   refource.    In  confequence  of  ^thU 
prejudice,  twelve  thoufand  viAims  were  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kourou,  on  a  ridge  of  laodj,  amidfi  a  num* 
ber  of  unwhokfooie  Jittle  iflands«  and  only,  iheltercd  un« 
der  a  miferable  awning.  In  this  fituation,  totally  ina&ive, 
and  weary  of  exiftence^  they  gave  theinfelves  up  to  all  the 
irregularities  thatidlene&neceilarily  produces  among  afet 
of  low  raen^  removed  far  from  their  native  country,  and 
placed  under  a  foreign  fky ;  there  they  fell  into  a  ftate  of 
mifery  and  were  ieized  with  contagious  diQempers^  thener 
ceflary  confequences  of  fuch  a  fituacion,  and  their  wretched 
fate  was  at  length  terminated  in  all  the  horrors  of  defpair. 
Their  alhes  will  forever  cry  out  for  vengeance  on  the  im- 
poftors  who  promoted  this  fatal  fcheme,  on  whkh  fuch 
great  cxpcnces  have  been  beftowed,  in  the  fudden  deftruc- 
tion  of  fo  many  unfortunate  men  ^  as  if  the  devaftations 
of  war,  which  they  were  Intended  to  repair,  had  not  fwepk 
away  a  fufficient  number  in  the  courfe  of  eight  years. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  tht# 
horrid  tragedy^  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  had  efcaped  the 
mortality,  were  walhed  away  by  the  floods.  They  were 
diftributed  Mpon  lands,  where  they  were  overflowed  at  the 
return  of  the  rains,  and  every  One  of  them  perifhed, 
without  leaving  behind  them  a  fingle  m^rk^  of  poilerity, 
or  the  leaft  trace  of  their  memory,  , 

Th£  ftate  has  deeply  lamented  this  loTs,  and  has  im<» 
peached  and  puniibed'  the  authors  of  iti  but  how  griev- 
ous is  it  for  our  country,  for  the  fubje^s,  for  every  foul 
that  is  fenfihle  of  the  value  of  French  blo<^,  to  fee  it 
thus  lavilhed  upon  ruinous  enterprizes,  by  anabfurdjea- 
loufy  of  authority,  which  enjoins  the  moft  rigorous  fe« 
crecy  upon  all  public  operations.    U  i(  not  then  the  in<p 
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tcrcft  of  the  whole  nation  that  her  chiefs  fiiould  U  well  BOOK 
ioformed?  and  how  can  they  be  fo  but  [torn  coU 
lefting  general  informationi  Why  Ibould  projeSs, 
of  which  the  people  are  to  be  both  the  obje£fc  and  the  in- 
ftrument,  be  concealed  from  them  ?  Can  the  will  be  com- 
manded without  the  judgment,  or  can- we  infpire  courage 
without  confidence?  I'he  only  true  information  is 
to  be  had  from  public  writings,  where  truth  appears  un- 
difguifed,  and  falfehood  fears  to  be  detedled.  Secret 
mempirs,  private  fchemes,  are  commonly  the  work  of 
crafty  and  interefted  men,  who  infmuate  themfelves  into 
the  cabinets  of  perfons  in  adminiHration,  by  dark,  ob- 
lique and  indirect  ways*  When  a  prince  ,or  a  miniiler 
has  z&ed  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of 
enlightened  men,  if  he  is  unfortunate,  he  cannot  on  any 
account  be  blamed.  But  when  enterprizes  are  under- 
taken  without  the  advice  or  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  when  events  are  brought  on  unknown  to  thofe  whofe 
lives  and  fortunes  are  expofed  by  them  ;  what  can  this  bf 
but  a  fecret  lea|;ue,  a  conxbination  of  a  few  individuals 
againfl  the  bulk  of  fociety  ?  Can  it  be  poffible  that  au- 
thority fhould  think  itfelf  degraded  by  an  intercourfe 
with  the  citizens?  Or  will  men  in  power  for  ever  treat 
the  reil  of  mankind  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  contempt, 
as  not  even  to  defire  that  the  injuries  they  have  done 
them  ihould  be  forgiven  ? 

What  has  been  the  confequence  of  that  cataftrophe, 
in  which  fp  many  fubjeds,  fo  many  foreigners,  have  been 
facrificed  to  the  illufions  of  the  French  minii^ry  with  re- 
fpe&  to  Guiana  ?  This  unhappy  climate  has  been  abufed 
with  all  the  rancoMr  with  which  refentment  and  misfor* 
tune  can  aggravate  its  real  evils.  It  has  been  aflerted^ 
that  colonies  would  never  be  brought  to  flourifh  there, 
even  if  thofe  very  principles  of  culture  and  adminiilra- 
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BOOK  tiort  by  which  al!  other  coloAies  have  profpc^cd  #crc  t& 
a',  '  M  be  adopted.  This  opinion  is  grounded  upon  the  barfeffi* 
nefs  of  the  foil,  the  exceffive  dampnefs  of  th^  clfmattf^ 
the  prodigious  fwarms  of  ants  that  infeft  the  cdurttry, 
and  the  facility  the  (laves  have  of  deferting  ftoth  their 
labour.  There  is  fome  truth,  but  there  is  fikcwife  {ottit 
exaggeration  in  thefe  complaints. 

BBCAUS&  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  is  not  very  fertile,  it 
cannot  furely  without  injufiice  be  inferred  that  the  ne'fg'h- 
bouring  continent  is  altogether  as  rebellious  to  the  la- 
bours of  cultivation.  Thofe  who  draw  this  inference 
have  gone  no  further  than  the  marfliy  coafts  of  this  vail 
country.  But  obfervers,  who  have  penetrated  into  the 
inland  parts,  are  quite  of  a  different  opinion,  and  (ht 
few  experiments  already  made,  contradict  a  prejudice 
founded  merely  on  the  firft  appearances. 

The  apprehen/ions  arifing  from  the  duration  of  the 
rains  are  not  fo  iH-grounded.  This  defeA  in  the  fe;ffoni 
endangers  the  lives  of  the  cultivators,  Fhcreafes  the  fa- 
tigues of  their  labour,  and  renders  their  crbps  prcfcafti*- 
ous,  efpeciaHy  that  of  fugar,  v^hich  has  hitherto  been*  left 
I  plentiful  on  the  continent,    and  inferior  in  q^uality  (6 

that  whrch  comes  from  the  iflands.  But  it  is  riot  to  ht 
doubted,  that  the  inundations  Will  irt  a  gtcAt  meafiine 
fubfide,  when  the  woods  are  cleared  away,  whfch  have 
covered  thefe  vaft  deferts  from  the  beginning:  of  the 
li(iorid.  Trees  attraft  the  rainy  and  deWs ;  atid  toecprthc 
grourtd  damp  1^  excluding  the  rayy  of  the  fiiit.  fP  wc 
remote  thefe  great  vegetables,  v»4iich  by'tlreir  dte^p^  recti 
and  wide-extended  bo;v»,  abforb-and  pimrp  \ip  all  the 
juices  of  vegetation  that  circulate  either  in-  the  infide,  err 
in^  the  atmofphere  of  the  gfobc,  nothing  will  rcmaijt  but 
a  moMure  which  will  be  of  ufe  to  the  phntrtlon^r. 

At 
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At  pitfoAfi  the  greater  pout  ^f  rhem  arc  oYtrrtia  with  E  O  o  KI 
ants,  and  maay  to  fucb  a  degree  as  fimeciincs  to  bafie 
the  beft  grounded  kope^.  Bun  tkis  is  an  evil  tiKK  kaf 
molefted  every  niew  fettlement  in  America  9  and  wbkh. 
ifi  cimc  thejr  hare  got  rid  of.  Many  do  boc  now 
A^tr  any  incon^venieace  from  hr,  die  reft  bat  little. 
Guiana  wii)  be  lefe.  sind  lefe  inlbfted  wixh  theft  infe&y 
id  proportien  as  the  tands  are  cfeared. 

Aa  to  the  Aegroes,  if  there  is  aay  danger  of  their  run* 
ing  away,  gathering  in  troops,  and  intrenching  tbecn- 
felves  in  the  woods,  it  is  the  tyranny  of  their  maflera 
that  drives  them  to  it»  No  diOubt  this  inconvenience  is* 
greater  on  the  continciu  thaisk  in  the  iflands  1  but  the  de- 
i$9rtion  of  thefe  poor  wretches  will  be  preveated  wben-< 
fTer  their  condition  is  made  tolerable.  The  W  of  ne- 
ceffity,  which  reftcaina  evea  tyrants,  w^l  prefciribe  that 
modeiation  in  Guiana,  that  humanity  ^one  fbotUd  k>* 
%ire  every  Wheoe. 

Th«  obftacle  kafl  attended  to^  though  the  moil  in-< 
fiiperahle  of  all,  i»  the-difficullsy^  nay  th^  impo^ibility  of 
undertaking  any  confideraUe.  plaj^taMons:  ian  t^  coaAs.of 
Guiaii^.  That  coaft  Hirhich  lies  to  the  (buth,  of  Cayenne^ 
Son  the  fpage  of  VMcitay  lefgues,  prefeofts  nothing  but  a 
bog^  whifihr  ift  overflowed)  by  .the  tides  twice  a  month,  at 
the  mtw  and  full  moon^  ^d  dried  up  ag^in  in  the  ia* 
terval  between,  thefie  twa  pecioda.  The  cc^A,  on  the 
north,  is  conftantly  under  water,  for  fix  months  ii>  the 
yfi^j  and  its  fertility  muH  thej;efore  be  Ytry  precarious. 
The  fug^-cane  dies  ^here  the  firil  tiine  it  bears,,  which 
iflcreafei.  labour  without  augmenting  the  produce.  In 
Otber  refpeds  this  part  of  the  coaft  is  aUb  very,  unwhole- 
£im«.  Aik  eafte/ly  ^iad  coaftMitLy  drives  daither  all  the 
maligoiant  vapours  whi«b^  the  heat  of  the  fun  ditaws  from 
tb^  fwampy  grounds  of  the  fouthcrn  coaft. 

The 
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book;  The  rivers  of  Cayenne,  Aprouac,  Oyapoko,  Kourou^ 
J  and  Maroni»  are  not  liable  to  the  £une  inconveniences  \m 
their  courfe.  Upon  the  river  Sinetnary  there  ftill  are  five 
or  fix  hundred  men  fubfifiing,  who  elcaped  from  che  gene- 
ral difafters  of  the  colony.  They  enjoy  the  moft  pcrfed 
health  ;  their  little  plantations  fucceed  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  wi  flies  ;  and  the  increafe  of  their  cattle  is  prodi- 
gious. The  fame  advantages  are  to  be  expedted  from 
the  higheft  borders  of  the  other  rivers  ;  fome  of  them  are 
even  fitter  to  be  navigated,  either  in  boats,  or  fmall 
veflcls. 

All  thefe  difcuffions  evidently  (hew  that  France  ought 
not  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  Guiana.  At  firft,  the 
fugar  will  be  watery  and  infipid,  and  there  will  be  but 
,  little  of  it ;  but  it  has  feldom  been  better  in  any  grounds 
that  have  been  newly  cleared*  Coffee,  cocoa,  and  cot* 
ton  are  better  in  Guiana  than  in  the  Leeward  iflands. 
Tobacco  muft  thrive  there.  Indigo,  which  formerly 
grew  there  in  great  plenty,  has  degenerated,  but  may  be 
retrieved  by  freih  feeds  from  St.  Domingo.  Thearnocto 
is  of  no  great  value  there,  but  the  fate  of  it  is  cenain.  The 
Vanilla  is  the  natural  produce  of  the  country  ^  but  no 
profit  has  been  hitherto  made  of  it,  becaufe  the  pods  rot 
as  foon  as  they  are  gathered.  It  would,  however,  be  ah 
cafy  matter  to  inquire  into  the  method  of  managing  the 
trees  that  bear  it,  and  to  enrich  Guiana  with  this  branch 
of  trade. 

Largb  exportations  oT  rice,  wood,  cattle  and  fait- 
fifli  can  hardly  be  expefled  from  thence.  The  colony 
might,  indeed,  attempt  thefe  things,  but  a  good  market 
would  be  wanting.  The  only  one  within  reach  would 
be  the  French  windward  iflands,  and  this  could  never  be 
very  confiderable.    Thofe  fettlements  having  nothing  to 
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ygivt  in  exchange  for  thcfe  commodities,  the  expences  of  B  0  O  K 
tiavigattbn  would  necefTarily  make  the  trade  flag. 

But  flill  this  laft  connedHon  may  fail,  and  yet  that 
between  Guiana  and  the  mother-country  will  not  fuffer 
in  the  lead.  The  whole  will  depend  upon  the  encou- 
iragement  the  court  of  Verfailles  may  beftow  upon  the 
eftablilliment.  It  is  not  attended  with  more  difficulties 
than  that  of  Surinam  was,  where  more  conltant  labour 
and  greater  means  have  never  produced  fo  much  increafe 
as  in  the  iflands.  Yet  Surinam  is  at  this  day  covered 
with  rich  plantations.  Why  ihould  not  France  put 
Guiana  upon  a.footing  with  this  colony  of  the  Dutch  ? 
This  may  be  dotie  by  giving  fuch  advantages  and  gratui- 
ties as  every  flate  ought  to  facrliice  when  large  trads  of 
lands,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  of  great  utility,  are  to 
be  cleared.  Thefe  clearings  of  rude  lands  are  real  con- 
quefts  over  chaos  for  the  advantage  of  all  mankind ;  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  conquefts  which  d<^populate  whole  pro- 
vinces, and  lay  them  wafte,  in  order  to  feize  upon  them  ; 
which  cod  the  blood  of  two  nations  to  enrich  neither ; 
which  muft  be  defended  at  a  great  expence,  and  covered 
with  troops  for  ages,  before  the  peaceable  pofleflion  of 
them  can  be  fecured.  Guhtna  requires  nothing  but  la- 
bours and  inhabitants.  How  powerful  the  motives  for 
encouraging  both ! 

This  colony  may  at  pleafure  multiply  its  cattle  and 
increafe  its  fubfiftence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  invade 
it,  and  ftill  more  to  block  it  up ;  therefore  it  will 
never  be  conquered.  The  Leeward  iflands,  on  the 
contrary,  already  onc^  loft,  are  looked  upon  with  a 
wilhful  eye  by  a  nation  exafpcrated  at  the  reflitution  of 
them.  Her  chagrin  makes  it  probable  (he  will  always  be 
difpofed  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  what  (he  has  loft  by 
rncgociation.     The  well-grounded  confidence  fhe  places 

in 
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B  O  O  Kin  ber  navy,  apd  ia  the  £ourt(bing  condition  of  )ier  nor- 
thern  colonies,  will  pcrh^  foon  ciiigage  her  in  a  frefli 
war,  in  order  to  retake  what  was  given  up  at  the  laft 
peace.  Should  fortune  again  favour  the  wife  adminU 
ftration  of  her  happy  government ;  (hould  a  people,  en- 
couraged by  viftorics  of  which  they  themfelves  reap  the 
benefits,  always  get  the  better  of  a  nation  that  fights  on* 
ly  for  her  kings ;  Guiana  would  at  leaft  afford  a  great  re- 
fource,  where  ail  fuch  articles  as  cuflom  has  made  noceC- 
iary,  might  be  cultivated,  and  for  which  an  enormous 
duty  muft  be  paid  to  foreigners,  if  the  nation  cannot  be 
fupplied  with  them  from  her  own  colonies. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  fecuring  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  fettlemcnt  prefents.  In  Jai3U2ry  1769^ 
it  confifted  only  of  x»29t  free  men,  and  8,047  flivea. 
The  herds  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1,923  head  of 
black  cattle,  and  I9O77  of  fmail.  The  produce  iif  the 
colony  was  even  inadequate  to  thefe  means,  fmall  as  they 
were,  becaufe  the  works  were  carried  on  by  white 
men  without  (kill,  and  blacks  without  fubordiotti^ 
on.  Time  will  bring  on  mo^  knowledge  and  better 
ditciplinc.  Till  that  happy  period  arrives^let  ub  turn 
from  Guiana,  and  proceed  to  St.  Lucia. 

The  pof-       Tiiii^  Englifii  took  pofleffion  of  this  ifland  without  op- 

fcffion  of    pofition  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1639.     Th«y  lived 

for  a  long  ^^  peaceably  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  a  (hip  of  their 

time  difpu-  ^^n  nation,  which  had   been  overtaken  by  a  calm  off 

laft' ceded   Dominica,  carried  o£F  (omc  Caribs  who  were  come  in 

to  the        their  canoea  to  bring  them  fruit.     This  violence  occa- 

ftoned  the  favages  of   St.  Vincent   and   Marrinico  to 

join  the  oiFeuded  favages;  and  in  At^uft  J1640,  they 

all  fell    upon  the    new   colony.    la  their    fur}',  they 

murdered  all   that  came  hi  their  way.    The  few  who 

efca^ 
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escaped  their  vengeance,  quitted  for  ever  a  fettlement  B  o  o  R 
that  couM  be  fh  no  great  forwardnefs. 

Ik  the  firft  ages  of  the  world)  before  civil  focieties  were 
fcirofie^  and  poliffaed,  all  men  in  general  had  a  common 
right  to  every  thing  upon  earth.  Every  one  was  free  to 
take  what  be  pleafed  for  his  own  ufe,  and  even  to  con* 
fume  it,  if  it  was  of  a  gerifhable  nature.  The  ufe  that 
was  thus  made  of  commoii  right  fupplied  the  place  of 
property*  The  moment  any  one  had  in  this  manner 
pofleiTedhimfelf  of  any  thing,  another  could  not  take  it 
from  him  without  injuftice.  It  was  in  this  point  of  view 
>i7hich  can  only  be  applied  to  the  primitive  fiate  of  na« 
tur^,  that  the  European  nations  confidered  America  when 
it  wa9  firft  di&Qvered.  They  thought  nothing  of  the 
natives,  and  imagined  they  were  fuSciently  authorifed  to 
feiee  upon  any  country^  if  no  other  nation  of  our  conti- 
nent was  in  pof&ffion  of  it.  Such  was  conilantly  and 
uniformly  the  only  public  right  obferved  in  the  new 
world,  and  which  we  have  not  been  aihaoied  to  avow  and 
attempt  to  juftify  in  this  century,  during  the  late  hofti- 
lities. 

FnoM  tbsfe  principles,  which  the  author  of  a  philofo- 
phical  hiftory  of  commerce  would  to  be  afliamcd  approve, 
St.  Lucia  was  to  bekmg  co  any  power  that  could  or  would 
people  it.  The  French  uttempted  it  firft.  They  fenf 
over  footy  inhabitants  in  1650,  under  the  coiiduA  of 
Rouflslan^  a  braire,  adiive,  prudent  man,  and  fingularl^ 
beloved  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  his  having  married 
one  of  their  women.  His  deaths  which  happened  four 
years  after,  defVroyed  all  the  good  he  bad  begun  to  do« 
Three  of  hb  iuccefibrs  were  aiurdertd  by  the  difcon- 
tented  Caribs,  who  were  diflatisfied  with  their  behaviour 
to  them ;  and  the  colony  was  but  in  a  drooping  condi** 

tion^ 
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BOOKtion,  when  it  was  taken  in  1664  hj  tlie  £ngli(h»  who 
evacuated  it  in  1666. 

They  were  fcarcc  gone,  when  the  French  appeared 
again  on  the  ifland.  Whatever  was  the  caufe,  they  had 
not  increafed  their  number  much,  when  the  enemy  that 
had  driven  them  out  before,  again  forced  them  to  quit 
their  habitations  twenty  years  after.  Some^  inftcad  of 
evacuating  the  ifland,  took  refuge  in  the  woods.  As 
foon  as  the  conquerors,  who  had  made  only  a  tempo- 
rary invafion,  were  gone,  they  refumed  their  labours  ; 
but  only  for  a  ihort  time.  The  war,  which  feon  after 
raged  in  Europe,  made  them  apprehenflve  that  they  might 
fall  a  prey  to  the  firft  privateer  that  (hould  take  a  fancy 
to  come  and  plunder  them,  they  therefore  removed  infearch 
of  quiet,  to  other  French  fettlements,  where  they  might 
hope  for  better  prote6lion.  There  was  ihen  no  regular 
culture  or  colony  in  St.  Lucia.  It  was  only  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  came  thith^  to  cut 
wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  who  had  confiderable 
docks  on  the  iiland. 

Some  foldiers  and  failors  having  deferted  thither  after 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Marflial  d'Eftrees  petitioned  for  a 
grant  of  the  ifland.  No  fooner  was  it  obtained  in  1718, 
but  he  fent  over  a  commandant,  troops,  cannon  and  in- 
habitants. This  gave  umbrage  to  the  court  of  London, 
which  had  a  kind  of  clahn  to  this  ifland,  from  prior  fet- 
dement,  as  that  of  Verfaflles  had,  from  almoft^uninter- 
rupted  pofleffion.  Their  complaints  determined  the  French 
minidry  to  order  that  things  (houid  be  put  into  the  fame 
condition  they  were  in  before  the  grant.  Whether  this 
compliance  did  not  appear  fufficient  to  the  Englifh,  or 
whether  it  gave  them  room  to  think  they  might  venture 
upon  any  thing,  they  themfelves  gave  St.  Lucia  in  1722 
to  the  duke  of  Montagu,  who  fent  to  take  poiTeflion  of 
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i^etween  the  two  courts ;  which  was  fettled  however  in 

J 731   by   an  agreenaef)(  made,  that  till  the  refpc(Slive 

claims  (hould  be  finally,  adjufted,  the  ifland  (hould  he 

evacuated  by  both  nations,  but  that  both  fbould  wood  and 

water  there. 

This  precarious  agreetprnt  furni0ied  an  opportunity  for 
private  intereft  to  a£^.  The  EngiiOi  no  longer  molefted  the 
French  in  the  enjoyment  of  thek  habitations ;  but  employ- 
ed them  as  a  channel  to  aifift  them  in  carrying  <ni  with 
(icher  colonies,  finuggling  connections^  which  the  fubjetSts 
of  both  governments  thought  equally  advapt^eous  to  them« 
This  trade  has  continued  more  or  lefs  brifk  till  the  treaty  . 
of  1763,  which  fecured  to  France  the  long  contefted  pro- 
perty o£  St.  Lojcia. 

The  firft  ufe  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  propofed  to  What  be*. 
make  of  her  acqumtion,  was  to  nx  a  magazine  there.    It  Lucia  in 
had  been  the  general  opfnion  for  fome  years   paft,  that  ^^  hands 
the  wood  and  cattle  pf  North- America  was  abfolutely  ne-  French. 
cefTary  for  thefe  fouthern  colonies.     It  was  found  incon- 
venient to  carry  them  dire£Uy  thither,  and  St.  Lucia  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  yj^^^  proper  place  for  the  exchange  of 
thefe  commodities  againft  the  molafles  of  Martinico  and 
Gaudalupe,     Experience  foon  (hewed  that  this  fcheme 
was  impradicable. 

To  bring  it  to  bear,  the  Engliih  muft  either  depofit 
their  cargoes  in  ftore-houfes,  or  keep  them  on  board,  or 
lell  them  to  traders  fettled  on  the  ifland  :  three  things 
equally  impoiiible. 

These  failors  will  never  confent  to  lofe  fight  of  their 
cattle,  as  the  expences  they  would  incur  for  having  them 
taken  care  of,  for  their  food^  or  from  accidents,  would 
infallibly  ruin  them.  Neither  will  they  pay  for  ware- 
houfes  for  their  wood,  which  is.  too  cheap  and  too  bulky 

Vol.  ill,  Y  a  com- 
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B  O  O  K  a  commodity  to  be  worth  the  charge  of  ftore-rioom.  Nor 
can  it  be  expeded  that  they  (hould  quietly  fit  oa  board 
their  fliips,  waiting  till  fome  traders  (hould  come  from 
the  French  iflands  to  deal  wfth  them  :  the  nature  of  their 
trade  will  not  admit  of  fuch  delays.  The  only  remaining 
way  of  managing  this>  would  be  by  means  of  traders  who 
might  fettle  op  the  ifland  as  brokers  i  bgt  the  prpfit  they 
muft  neceflfarily  make,  would  enhance  the  price  of  the 
goods  fo  much,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  carry  on 
the  trade  through  their  channel. 

The  di£Sculties  are  not  lefs  on  the  fide  of  the  owners 
of  molaflfesy  than  on  that  of  the  dealers  in  northern  com* 
modities.  Accuftomed  to  fell  their  fpirit  at  thirty-five  or 
thirty-fix  livres  (r)  a  barrel,  they  would  never  confent  to 
an  abatement  of  two-fifths,  which  muft,  be  allowed  for 
carriage,  emptying  out,  and  commiiEon.  If  the  £ng- 
li(h  are  obliged  to  pay  an  higher  price  for  the  molaiTes, 
they  muft  of  courfe  raife  that  of  their  own  commo- 
dities, and  this  advance  will  make  them  too  dear  for  the 
confumer. 

The  French  miniftry,  undeceived  as  to  their  firft  no- 
tion, without  formally  giving  it  up,  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  cultivation  of  St.  Lucia.  In  1763,  they 
fent  over  at  a  great  expence,  and  with  unneceilary  pa- 
rade, (even  or  eight  hundred  men,  whofe  unhappy  fate  Is 
more  a  matter  of  pity  than  furprize.  Under  the  tropicSf 
the  beft  eftabliflied  colonies  always  deftroy  one  third 
of  the  foldiers  that  are  fent  thither,  though  they  are 
healthy  ftout  men,  and  find  good  accomniodations :  it  is 
no  wonder  then,  that  a  fet  of  miferable  wretches,  picked 
up  from  the  dunghills  of  Europe,  and  expofed  to  all  the 
faardihips  of  indigence,  and  all  the  horrors  of  defpair, 

ihould 
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thould  tnoft  of  them  periih  in  an  uncultivated  and  un-  BOOK 
Vholefome  ifland.  t^^"'v 

The  advantage  of  peopling  this  colony  was  refcrvcd 
to  the  neighbouring  fcttlements.  Some  Frenchmen, 
•Who  hid  fold.  Upon  very  profitable  terms  to  Aiemfelves^ 
their  plantations  at  the  Granades  to  the  EnglHh,  brought 
part  of  their  capital  to  St.  Lucia.  Several  planters  from 
St,  VinccntS)  Indetifed  at  being  obliged  to  buy  lands 
tfrhich  they  themfehres  had  been  at  incredible  pains  to 
clear  and  fcrtiKie,  took  the  fame  courfe.  Marti- 
^ico  alfo  furnifhed  fome  inhabitants,  whofe  pofTeffions 
were  either  not  fulHciently  fertile,  or  too  much  confined^ 
ind  traders  who  de^roted  part  of  theii-  ftock  to  hulban- 
rfry.  £ach  of  thefe  has  obtained  the  free  grant  of  a  fpot 
tff  land  proportioned  to  Kis  powers.  Thofe  whofe  means 
were  fmall,  have  confined  themfelves  to  fuch  labours  afs 
Tdquined  no  great  advances.  Thofe  who  were  richer  have 
foarcd  to  greater  undertakings. 

There  are  already  nine  pariihes  on  the  colony,  eight 
to  leeward,  and  only  ohc  to  windward.  This  preference 
'given  tb  one  part  of  the  ffland,  is  not  for  the  fakfe  of  a 
bfettfer  foil,  but  for  thfe  convenicncy  of  the  Shipping.  Iti 
t^me,  that  part  that  was  negleded  at  firft,  will  likewife  be 
inhabited,  as  there  are  bays  continually  difcovered,  ih 
which  canoes  may  put  in,  and  receive  all  kinds  of  cbrtl- 
Kttbilhi^  dn  board. 

A  road  Which  gdes  all  round  the  ifland,  and  two  othfej-s 
that  crofs  k  fVom  tail  to  weft,  are  very  convenient  for 
Cattyiftg  the  produce  of  the  p/fantations  to  the  landihg 
places.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  with  fome  expence,  thefe 
roads' Will  be  brdught  tcj  ^  much  greater  degree  of  perfedlion 
than  it  was  poffible  they  fhoUld  be  at  firfl-,  without  f  uhnihg 
iirto  expences  too  burdenfotne  for  a  fettlement  in  its  infant 
fiate.     The  interruptions  occafloned  by  the  making  thefe 

Y  a  road$> 
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and  excited  much  murmuring,  but  the  colonifts  now  be- 
gin to  blefs  the  wife  and  ilcady  hand  that  has  ordered  and 
conducted  this  work  for  their  benefit. 

On  the  firil  of  January,  1772,  the  population  of  the 
white  people  in  the  ifland  amounted  to  20j8  fouls,  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  that  of  the  blacks  to  663'freemen, 
and  12,795  flaves.  The  cattle  confided  of  928  mules  or 
horfes,  2070  hf^ad  of  horned  cattle,  and  3184  fheep  or 
goats.  T  here  were  thirty-eight  fugar-plantations,  which 
occupied' 978  pieces  of  land  ;  5,395,889  coffee-trees; 
1,321 ,600  cocoa  plants  j  ^^^  3^7  pl^^s  of  cotton.  They 
were  divided  into  feven  hundred  and  fix  dwelling  places. 
The  prefent  produce  is  four  millions  of  Kvrcs  (i),  a  re« 
venue  which  for  fomc  time  to  come  muft  increafe  one- 
eighth  every  year. 

A  general  prejudice  prevailed  in  thefe  iflands  againft 
St.  Lucia.  It  was  faid,  that  nature  had  refufed  it  every 
advantage  neceflary  to  form  a  colony  of  any  importance. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  public,  its.  dry  and  flony  foil  could 
never  pay  the  expence  of  manuring.  The  inclemency 
of  .the  climate  would  infallibly  deftroy  every  man,  whot 
from  a  greedy  defire  of  enriching  himfclf,  or  who  driven 
by  defpair,  fhould  be  bold  enough  to  fettle  there.  Thefe 
notions  "Were  univerfally  received. 

Successful  experience  muft  at  length  undeceive  the 
moft  prejudiced  perfon.  The  foil  of  St.  Lucia  is  not  a 
.  bad  one  even  by  the  fea  fide,  and  grows  better  the  further 
we  advance  up  the  country.  The  whole  of  the  ifland 
may  be  cultivated  with  fucceis,  except  fome  high  and 
craggy  mountains,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  old  vol- 
canoes. In  one  deep  valley  there  are  ftill  eight  or  ten 
ponds, ,  the  water   of  which  boils  up  in  a  moft  dreadful 

manner, 
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thoufand  toiTesfrom  its  refervoirs.     There  are  not  indeed 

many  extcnfive  plains  on  the  ifland,  but  feveralfmall 
ones,  where  the  growth  of  fugar  may  be  carried  to 
fifteen  millions  weight.  The  fhape  of  the  ifland, 
which  is  long  and  narrow,  will  make  the  carriage  cafy, 
wherever  the  canes  are  planted. 

The  air  in  the  inland  parts  of  St.  Lucia,  is  the  fame  as 
it  was  in  ill  the  other  iflands  before  they  were  inhabited, 
foul  and  unwholefome  at  fi^;fl: ;  but  lefs  noxious  as  the 
woods  are  cleared,  and  the  ground  laid  open.  The 
air  on  fome  part  of  the  fea-coaft  is  more  unhealthy.  On 
the  leeward  fide  the  lands  receive  fome  fmall  rivers, 
which  fpringing  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  have  not 
a  (lope  fufEcient  to  wa(h  down  the  fands  with  which  the 
influx  of  the  ocean  choaks  up  their  mouths^  Stopped  by 
this  infurmonntable  barrier,  they  fpread  into  unwholc-. 
fome  moraffes  upon  the  neighbouring  grounds.  So  obvi- 
ous a  reafon  had  been  fufficient  to  drive  away  the  few 
Caribs  who  were  found  upon  the  ifland  when  it  wa3 
firfl:  difcovered.  The  French,  driven  into  the  new  world 
by  a  more  powerful  motive  than  even  fclf-prefervation, 
have  been  lefs  careful  than  the  favages.  It  is  in  this  , 
very  fpot  that  they  have  chiefly  fixed  their  plantations, 
Th€y  will  fooncr  or  later  be  punifhcd  for  their  blind  ra- 
pacioufriefs,  unlefs  they  creft  dikes,  and  dig  canals,  to 
drain  off  the  waters.  The  health  they  enjoy  along  the 
rivers,  where  the  (hips  are  careened,  and  thofe  in  which 
the  rain  waters  arc  collefted,  which  fall  into  deeper  bays, 
fcems  to  indicate  that  this  expedient  would  fucceed. 

The  character  and  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  Ennery,  the 
founder  of  this  colony,  authorize  us  to  affirm,  that  when 
this  ifland,  which  is  about  forty-five  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, has  attained  the  degree  of  cultivation  it  is  capa- 

y  3  ble 
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BOO  K.bleof,  it  may  employe  fifty  thoufand  flaves,  aad  furniflv 
trade  with  commodities  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  {t) 
yearly.     This  period  of.profperity  cannot  even  be  far  ofF> 
as  the  a£livity  of  the  planters  is  releafed  from  thofe  fetters 
which  have  retarded  their  progrefs  every  where  elfe.   Fif(/ 
men,   appointed   to  maintain  public  order,  are  all  the. 
troops  they  have  at'  St.  Lucia.     They  pay  no  taxes,  di- 
re£Uy  nor  indirectly.    Ships  of.  all  nations  are  admitted 
into  their  roads,  and  pay  nothing  at  coming,  in  or  going 
out.  Every  one  is  free  to  bring  thither  what. goods  hecaii^ 
fell  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  and  to  carry  away  fi^h  comnK]jdi-. 
ties  as  will  fetch  the  beft  price.     Ever  line e  Europe  has 
acquired  pofTeiEons  in  America,  none  has  met  with  more, 
indulgence.     Such  Angular  favour  muft  undoubtedly  have 
-a  period,  and  this,  ifland,  like  all  the  others,  will  one  day, 
be  brought  under  the  yoke   cf  reftriSive  laws.     But-  a; 
few.  years  peace  and  freedom  will  enable  hex.  to  bear  tbia« 
burden. 
Schemes  fiEFORE  this  burden  is  impofed,  the  mother  countiy.  will 

J^ f^Jyre to  take  care   to  fecure  to.  hcrfeif  the  produce  of  aa  ilia;j4> 
itfelf  the   which  fhe  has  put  into  a  flourifhing  condition^     To  keep^ 

of  St.*  X-u- P^ff^ff^o"  ^^  *^  '^  w^^^  ^^  fufficient  to  defend  the  Carcei^ 
cia,  age  harbour. 

This  famous  harbour  unites  many  advantages.  Itiias, 
good  foundings  every  where,  with  an  excellent  hottom* 
Nature  has  provided  it  with  three  careening,  places^  which, 
make  a  wharf  necdiefs,  and  only  require  the  capderxi  ta 
heave  the  ihip  down  on  the  Ihore.  Thirty  (hips  of  thcsv 
line  might  ride  fafely  there,  apd  be  (heltered  fromxhe  huc«> 
ricanes,  without  the  trouble  of  mooring.  The  boats., of 
that  country,  which  have  lain  there  for  a  long  while,  have 
'  never  been  injured  by  the  worms  ;  it  is  not,  however,  ex- 
pe£led  that  this  advantage  will  continue,  whatever;  may  b^ 
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thfc  immedi«e  ca'^fc  of  it.    The  wind^  are  alvtra:ys  fa-B  O  O  K 
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vourabk  fot  going  out ;  arid  the  largeft  fquadrbn  would 

t)e  cleared  out  in  lefs  than  an  hour. 

So  favourable  a  fituation  is  able  not  only  tb  defi?nd  all 
the  natiohal  po0effions^  but  alfb  t6  threatcfn  thofif-of  the 
enemy  throughout  Anierica.  The  naval  forces  6f  Eng- 
land cann6t  cover  all  parts.  The  fmalleft  fquadron  fent 
out  from  St.  Lucia,  would  in  a  few  days  invade  thofe  co* 
lonies,  v^blch,  bicing  leaft  expofed,  would  think  them- 
felve^  quite  fedure.  The  oftly  way  to  prevent  mifchief 
from  that  quarter,  would  be  to  block  up  the  Careenage ; 
9nd  even  then,  the  purport  of  f6  cdftly  and  tirefome 
Z  cruize^  might  be  defeated,  by  a  man  whd  fhould 
be  daring*  enough  to  undertake  all  that  can  be  atchieved 
at  fea. 

This  harbour  is  fubje«5  to  the  inconvenience  ofcxpofing 
every  fhip  that  comes  within  fight ;  and  has  never  ap- 
peared worthy  the  attention  of  the  Britlih  nation,  though 
too  powerful  and  too  enlightened  not  to  cohfider,  that 
{hips  are  to  protect  the  roads^  and  not  the  roads  the 
Ihips»  With  regard  to  France,  this  harbour  affords  the 
greatefl  maritime  defence,  a  pofition  that  will  not  allow 
a  (hip  under  fail  to  enter.  Shemufl  be  warped  fora  con- 
fiderable  fpace  before  fhe  can  get  into  it..  There  is  na 
plying  to  Windward  between  the  two  points.  The  found- 
ings *  increafing  fuddenly  near  the  land  from  tWenty-five 
to  a  hundred  fatftom,  will  not  permit  the  aflailants  to  come 
to  an  anchor.  Only  one  fhip  can  come  in  at  a  time^ 
and  fhe  would  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  three  mafked  bat;;- 
teries,  in  front  and  on  both  fides. 

A  (hip  that  would  attack  the  harbour,  would  be  under . 
a  neceffity   of  landing  at  Shoque-bay,  a  fhore  a  league 
long,  which  is  only  parted  from  the  Careenage  by  the  point 

Y4  ^  called 
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BOO  k: called  Vigic,  which  foritis  this  bay.     Once  maficr  of  the 
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Vigie,  the  enemy  would  fink  every  {hip  in  the  haibouiia 

or  leaft  compel  them  to  bring  to  ^  and  th^t  without  aoy 
k>fs  on  their  fide*  becaufe  this  peninfula,  though  com- 
manded by  a  citadel,  built  on  the  other  fxde  of  the  har^r 
hour,  would  cover  the  affaiLants  b^  its  o\^nb.ack.  They 
would  only  have  occafion  for  mortars^  and  neither  fire  4 
Angle  gun,  nor  endanger  the  life  of  one  man. 

Ir  {hutting  up  the  entrance  of  the  harl^pur.agaiafithe 
enemy  were  fufficient,  it  would  be  oeedlef^  tu  fortify  Vigie« 
The  enemy  might  be  kept  out  without  this  pre^ittion  ; 
but  the  fbip3  of  our  own  nation  muft  be  protected.  lt.\^ 
necefTary  that  a  fmall  fquadrou  (hogld  be  abl^to  fji^t  thf^ 
Engliib  forces  at  defiance }  compel  them  to  blo^k  th^  pla^ 
up;  take  advantage  of  their  abfence  or  of  fome  error  they 
Plight  fall  into  i  all  which  capnot  he  efFedlcd  without  fortify- 
ing the  top  of  the  pcninfula,  It  muft  be  copfidered,.that  by 
thus  multiplying  the  points  of  defence,  a  greater  number 
oftncn  will  be  wanted  3  but  if  there  are  any  fliips  in  the 
harbour*  their  failors  and. gunnels  qiay  b€  employed  in 
defending  the  Vigle,Xvhieh  they  would  d\:>  with  the  greater 
alacrity,  as  op  this  would  depend  the  fafety  of  the  fqua- 
dron.  If  there  are  no  veffcis  in  the  harbour,  the  Vigi^ 
will  be  left  defencelefs,  fpr  the  following  rea^fon, 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  is  ap  eminence, 
called  the  Fortunate  Morne.  T(xc  flat  ori  the  tQpoS<grs  po^ 
of  thofe  favourable  fituations  that  are  f<?ldoin.tohe  piet  with, 
for  crcfting  a  citadel,  which  would  re<juire  no  lefs^a  forc^ 
to  attack  it,  than  the  bed  fortified  place  in  £urope«  'I'hi^ 
fortification,  the  plan  of  which  is  already  laid,  ^nc|  wiU 
certainly  one  day  be  put  in  execution,  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  defending  the  Careenage  hay  on  ail  fides,  of 
commanding  all  the  eminences  that  furround  it,  and  of 
making  It  iiTipoflible  for  the  enemy  to  enter  j  of  fecuring 
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the  town  which  is  to  be  built  on  the  back  of  the  moun-  BOOK 
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tain,  in  (hprt,  of  hindering  the  affailants  from  pene- 
trating into  the  ifland,  even  if  they  had  adualiy  landed 
at  Shoque,  and  ^nade  themfelves  mafters  of  Vigie. 
Further  difcuffions  on  the  means  of  preferving  St.  Lu- 
cia n^jft  be  left  to  the  profeflbrs  of  the  art.  Let  us  now 
fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  Martinico. 

This  ifland  is  fixteen  leagues  in  length,  and  forty-five  The 
in  circumference,  leaving  out  the  capes,  which  fometimes  ^i^^tNto^ 
extend  two  or  three  leagues  into  the  fea.     It  is  very  un-  tinicoupoA 
even,  and  interfe£led  in  all  parts  by  4  number  of  hillocks,  ^^^^j^^'^^ 
which  are  moftly  of  a  conical  form.     Three  mountains  ribs, 
fife  above  thefe  leffer  eminences.     The  higheft  bears  the      • 
indelible  marks  of  a  volcano.     The  woods  with  which 
this  is   covered,  continually   attract   the  clouds^  which 
occaHons  noxious  damps,  and  contributes  to   nlake  it 
horrid    and  .  inajcceffible,    whilfi  the  two   others  are  in 
tnoft  parts  cultivated.  .  From  thefe  mountains,  but  chiefly 
from  the  firft,  iflTue   the  many  fprings   that  water  the 
ifland.     Thefe  waters,  which  flow  in  gentle  ftreams,  arc 
changed  into  torrents  on  the  flighted  florm.     Their  qua- 
lity partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  they  traverfe  \  in 
fome  places  they  are  excellent,  in  others  fo  bad,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  ohliged  to  drink  the  water  they  have  col- 
ledled  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Denambuc,  who  had  fcnt  to  reconnoitre  Martinico, 
failed  from  St.  Chriftopher's  in  1635  to  fettle  his  nation 
there  ;  for  he  would  not  have  it  peopled  from  Europe. 
He  iforefaw  that  men^  tired  with  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
voyage,  would  for  the  moft  part  perifli  foon  after  their 
jirrival,  either  froni  the  climate,  or  from  the  hardfliips 
incident  to  moft  emigrations.  The  fole  founders  of  this 
new  colony  were  a  hundred  men  who  had  Jong  lived  in 
Jljj  government  of  St,  Chriftopher's.     They  y^^^rc  brave, 

g^ivei 
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S  d  O  K  adive,  inured  to  labour  and  fatigue* ;  fleillAil  ttl  tilltnr 
"^*    the  ground  and  ercding  habitations  ;  abundantly  provided 
with'potatoe  plants  and  allneceffary  feedsr. 

They  completed  their  firft  fcttlehient  ^fry  cjuietly. 
The  jciativcs,  intimidated  by  the  fire-arms,  of  feJuccd  by 
feir  prorfiil^s,  gave  up  to  the  French  the  weftern  and 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the  other. 
This  tranquillity  was  of  fliort  duratioft.  The'  Cafibs, 
when  they  few  thefe  entcrprifing  ftrarfgers  daily  in- 
creding,  were  convinced  that  their  niin  vt'as  inevit- 
sSAiy  unlefs  they  cottld  extirpate  them ;  and  they  therefore 
called  in  the  favages  of  tht  tieighbourirtg  iflands'to  their 
afllftance.  They  fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  that  had 
beeti  accldemally  erected  j  but  they  met*  with  fiich  a 
'Warrfi  reception,  that  they  thought  proper  t6  rctreatf, 
leaving*  feven  or  eight  hundred  of  their  b^ft  warriors 
dead*  upon  the  fpot.     After*  this'  check  tbtfy  dlfappearc4 

■ 

f6r  a'  Idffg  while,  and  when  they  came  back,  it  wa^  with 
prefents  and  penitent  fpcechc<;;  They  wefe  received  in  a 
fricndfy  maimer,  attd  the  reconciliation  Was  fealed  with 
feme  pots  of  brandy  that  vv'efe  given  them  to  di-ibfci 

The  labours  had  been  carried  on  with  difficulty  till  this 
period.  The  fear  of  a  furprifc  obliged  the  colortifls  of 
three  different  habitations  to  meet  every  night*  in  that 
which  was  in  the  center,  and  which  was  always  icept  in 
a  ftate  of  defence.  There  they  fleptftcurirf;  guarded"  by 
their  dog^  and  a  centinel.  In  the  day  time  no  oii^  vlfft- 
turcd  o\it' without  his  gun,  and  a  brace  6f  piffol^  at  W^ 
girdle,  Thefe  precautions  were  needlefs  when  the  tw6 
nations^  came  td"  be  on  friendly  temi^.  But  the  one 
whofe- friendfliip  and  favour  hid  heen  courted,  took  fiich 
undue*  advantages  of  hef  fuperiority,  toettetidher  ufur- 
patiofts,  that  (he  foon  relrirtdled  a  half  ejctingarfhedba- 
tred  in  the  brcaft  of  the  other.    The  favages,  whofe 

man* 
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manner  of  life  requires,  a,  vad  extent  of*  land,  finding;^  0*01^ 
themfelves  daily  niore  ftraigbtencdy  had  recourfe  to  ftra- 
tagem^  to  weaken  an  enemy- whom  they  durft  no(  attack, 
by.  forces     They  feparated  into  fraall   bands^  way-layed< 
the  French,  who  frequented  the  wood»,  waited  till  the* 
fportTman  had  fired  his  picccy  and  before  he  bad  time  tO: 
lo^d  it  again,  ruflied  upon  him  and  deGroyed  him.  Tweiv- 
ty  men  had  been  thus  murdered^  before   any  onp  waa^ 
able  to  account  for  their  difappearance«     As  foon  as  the. 
circumftaiice  was  fuund   out,  the  aggrefibcs  were-  pur-> 
fu^  aitd  beaten>  their  carhets   burnt,  tbrir  wives  and* 
children  maflacred,  and   tbofe  feiw  tliat  efcaped  the  car- 
nage, fled   from  Martinico,    and  neven  appeared  tbexo 
after* 

Th»  French,  by  this  retreat,  now  become  fole  mafters 
of  the  ifland,  lived  quietly  upon  thofe  fpots  which  beft 
fiiited.  their  plantations4  They  were  then  divided  into^ 
tWQ.claflles,  The  firfl  confiited  of  fucb  as  had  paid  their 
pafiag^  tQ  .America.:,  and  thefe  were  caikd  ihhabhantf.> 
The.  government  diftributed  lands;  to>;tfaem,  whidi  be«- 
came  tbeirabfolute .property  upon  paying,  a  yearly  tribute* 
They- were  obliged  to  keep  watch,  by  turns,  and  to 
COEtribute^  in  p^portlon  to  their  abilities,  towards  the 
neceflary  expences  for  the  public  welfare' and  fafety. 
Thefe.had  under  their  command  a  multitudeofdiforderly 
peoplebroughtover  from  Europe  at  their  expence  whoov 
they  called,  engages^  or,  bondfmen.  This  engagement 
was  a  kind  of  flavery.for  the  term  of  three  years.  When 
their  time  was  expired,  the  bondfmen,  by  recovering  their 
liberty^  became  the  equals  of  thofe  whom  they  had  fervcd.» 

TH£y  all  confined  themfelves  at :firflr  to'the  culture  of 
tobaeoo  and  cotton)  to*  which  was^foon  added  that  of thef 
;irnotto  and  indigo.  The  culc»re«of  fug^r  w^s  not  begun 
||ll  abwt  iht  year  1 650%    Benj  amin  Dacofta^-  oneof  tkofo 

Jews 
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BOOK  Jews  who  are  beholden  for  their  induftry  to  that  very  op- 
prcfiion  which  their  nation  is  now  fallen  under,  after 
having  exercifed  it  upon  others,  planted  fomc  cocoa  trees 
ten  years  after.  His  example  was  not  followed  till  1 684, 
when  the  chocolate  grew  more  common  in  France.  Cocoa 
then  became  the  principal  dependence  of  the  colonifts 
who  had  not  a  fufficient  fund  to  undertake  fugar  planta- 
tions. One  6f  thofe  calamities  which  the  feafons  brmg 
on,  fomctimes  upon  men  and  fometime^  upon  plants, 
deftroycd  all  the  cocoa  trees  in  1 7 1 8.  This  fpread  a  ge- 
neral confternation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico. 
The  coffee  tree  was  then  held  out  to  them  as  a  piank  to 
mariners  after  a  fhipwreck. 

The  French  minftry  had  received  as  a  prefent  from  thc- 
Dutch  two  of  thefe  trees,  which  were  carefully  preferved 
in  the  royal  garden  of  plants.  Two  (lioots  were  taken 
from  tbefc.  Mr.  Defclieux,  who  was  intrufted  to  car- 
ry them  over  to  Martin  ico,  happened  to  be  on  board  a 
fhip  which  fell  (hort  of  water*  He  (hared  wiih  his  young 
trees  the  portion  that  was  allotted  him  for  his  own  drink- 
ing; and  by  this  generous  facrifice,  faved  the  precious 
truft  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  magnanimity 
was  rewarded.  The  coffee  throve  at  an  amazing  rate, 
and  this  virtuous  patriot  enjoys  with  a  heart-felt  fatisfa£ti- 
on,  the  uncommon  felicity  of  having  as  it  were  faved  an 
important  colony,  apd  enriched  it  with  a  frefh  branch  of 
induftry. 

•  Indepedent  of  this  refource,  Martinico  was  poffeffed 
of  thofe  riaturar  advantages,  whTch  feemed  to  promife  a 
fpeedy  and  great  fortune.  Of  all  ^he  French  fettle  men  ts, 
it  is  the  moft  happily  (ituated,  with  regard  to  the  winds 
that  prevail  in  thofe  feas.  Its  harbours  poflefs  the  inefti- 
mable  advantage  of  affording  a  certain  ihelter  from  the 
hurricanes  which  annOy   thefe  latitades.     Its  fituatior^ 

'  having 
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having  made  it  the  feat  of  government,  it  has  obtained  BOOK 
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xnoft  favours,  and  enjoyed  the  ableft  and  moft  upright 

adminidration  of  them  all.  The  enemy  has  conftantly 
refpeded  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  ha«  feldom  at- 
tacked it  without  having  caufe  to  repent.  Its  domeilic  peace 
has  never  been  difturbed,  not  even  in  17179  when  urged 
by  a  general  difcontcnt,  the  inhabitants  ventured^  boldly, 
indeed,  but  prudently,  to  fend  back  to  France  ii  Governor 
and  an  Intendant,  who  opprefTed  the  people  under  their 
defpotjfm  and  rapacioufnefs.  The  order,  tranquility  and 
harmony,  which  they  found  means  to  preferve  in  tbofe 
times  of  anarchy,  were  a  proof  that  they  were  influenced 
rather  by  their  averfion  from  tyranny,  than  by  their  impati- 
ence of  authority  j  and  ferved  in  fome  meafuretojuflify  to 
the  mother-country,  a  ftcp,  which  in  itfelf  might  be  con- 
fidercd  as  irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  efiabliibed  princi- 
ples. Notwichftanding^all  thefe  advantages,  Martinico, 
though  in  greater  forwardnefs  than  the  other  French  colo- 
nies, had  made  but  little  progrcfs  at  the  end  of  the  Iztt 
century.  In  1700,  they  had  but  6597  wbitbmenin  all. 
The  favages,  mulattoes  and  free  negroes,  men,  women 
and  children,  amounted  to  no  more  than  507.  The 
number  of  flaves  was  but  14566.  All  thefe  together, 
made  a  population  of  21,640  perfons.  The  whole  of 
the  cattle  was  3,668  horfes  or  mules,  and  9,217  head 
of  horned  patile.  They  grew  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa, 
tobacco  and  cotton,  and  had  nine  indigo  houfes,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  fmall  fugar  plantations. 

On  the  ceflation  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars,  which  Profpcrjty 
had  ravaged  all  the  continents,  and  been  carried  on  upon  ^o,  Cau^ 
.  all  the  fcas  of  the  worlds  and  when  France  had  reliijr  ®^  i^*  ' 
quiflied  her  proje£ts  of  conqueft^  and  tho&  principles  of 
adminiftration,  by  which  fhe  had  been  fo  long  mified, 
Martinico  emerged  from  that  languid  fta^e  in  whi;h  all 

tkefe 
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BOO  Kdiefe  calamities  htid  kept  her,  ^ni  foon  rofe  to  a  bigh 
^  ^  » fitch  of  prosperity.  She  i^ecame  the  mart  for  all  thfe 
modward  natioxial  fettlements^  It  w&s  ki  tyer  poits  Aat 
the  neigb1)Ouriflg  iflaiids  fold  their  prodiKe,  and  bought 
the  commodUka  of  the  mother-country.  The  French 
nairigators  loaded  and  unloaded  their  fhtps  no  where  elfe. 
Martinice  was  &mous  all  over  Europe.  She  was  dit 
objed  of  fpeculation,  as  a  planter,  as  an  agent  to  the 
other  colonies,  as  a  trader  with  Spanifti  and  North*- 
America. 

As  a  planter,  (he  poflfefled  in  1736,  447  fag^r- works  ; 
1 1,953,232  cofiee  trees  i  1 939870  of  cocoa ;  2,068,480 
of  cotton  ;  39^400  of  tobacco ;  .6,750  of  arnotto.  Her 
provifioa  of  food  confifted  of  4,806,142  banana  trees  | 
34,483,000  trenches  of  caflava;  and  247  pbts  of  pa* 
tatoes  and  yams.  She  had  a  population  of  72,000  blacks^ 
men,  women  and  children.  Their  labour  had  improved 
her  plantations  to  the  higheft  pitch  that  was  confident 
with  the  confumption  then  made  in  Europe  of  American 
produ£tions,  and  ihe  exported  annually  to  the  amount  of 
fixteen  millions  of  ]ivres.(»} 

The  conne£lions  of  Martinico  with  the  other  iflands 
intitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commiffion  and  the  charges 
of  tranfport,  as  ffae  alone  was  in  pofieffion  of  carriages; 
This  profit  might  be  rated  at  the  tertth  of  ibt  produce, 
and  the  fum  total  muft  amount  to  17  or  18  millions  of 
\iyTts.{fv)  This  Handing  debt,  feldom  called  in,  n^as 
left  them  for  the  improvetfient  of  their  {^lantktions.  It 
was  increafed  by  advances  in  Money,  Ativeft,  ahd  other 
neceilary  articles.  Martinico  thus  becoming  inolie  and 
more  a  creditor  to  fhe  other  iflands,  kept  them  in  a  con- 
fiant  dependence,  but  without  injuring  them.    They  all 

(u)  700^000/*  (<»;)  On  an  areragt  about  y6^,6ooL 
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ennched  thtmCArts  by  her  aififtance,  and  their  profit  was  S  O  o  s:'' 
a  benefit  to  her.  i__  _1 

Her  c^nedions  with  Cape  Breton,  with  Caoada^  and 
wicli  Louifiaoa^  procured  her  a  market  for  her  ordinary 
fttgarsv  her  inferior  coSee,  her  molafies  and  rum,  which 
would  not.  fell  in  France.  They  gave  her  in  exchangSy 
falt-fiiht  dried  vjegptables,  deals  and  fotne  flour,  la  her 
clandeftinje  trade  on  the  coafts  of  Spanifh  America,  con^i 
fifting  wholly  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  nation,  tit/a 
was  well  paid  fot  the  rifques  which  the  French  merchants 
did  not  chufe  to  run.  This  traftc*  left  important  than 
tbjc  former  as  %o  its  objedtt  was  much  more  lucrative  in 
its  effeSs.  It  commonly  brought  in  a  profit  of  ninety 
pn^  cnti.  upon  the  valu6  of  four  millions  of  livres,(;ir} 
yearly  fent  to  the  Caraccas,  or  the  neighbouring  co«* 
lonies. 

So  many  profperous  operations  had  brought  immenfe 
funas  into  Martijoico.  Eighteen  millions  of  \\vrc^(y) 
were  conftantly  circulated  there  with  amazing  rapidity. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country  in  the  world  whera 
the  balance  has  ever  been  fuch,  as  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  indiflierence  to  them  whether  they  dealt  i<i  minerals  or 
commodities. 

Hjbr  extenfive  trade  annually  brought  into  her  ports 
two  hundred  fliips  from  France,  fourteen  or  fifteen  fitted 
out  by  the  mother-counlFy  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fixty 
from  Canada,  ten  or  twelve  from  the  iflands  of  Marga^ 
retta  and  Trinidad  \  befldea  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  ihips 
that  flipped  in.  to  run  goods.  The  private  navigattoa 
firom  thp  iiUnd  to  the;  northern  colonies,  to  the  Spaniik 
^^ntinent,  ^nd  tp  %Y^  wiadward  iflando,  employed  a  \mn^ 
4red  a»d  tbirjty  veflels  from,  tv/cnty  to  feventy  toiis  bur- 
Hi^X^y  manned  with  fix  hondred  European  failors  of  all 

nations^ 

{x)  i75,ooo/«  (j)  787,500/. 
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BOOK  nations,  and  fifteen  hundred  flaves  lonz  inured  to  the  fea 
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fcrvicc. 

*  At  firfty  rite  fhips  that  frequented  Martinioo,  ufod  to 
land  in  thofe  parts  where  the  plancatiqna  lay.  This 
praidice,  feemingly  the  moft  natural,  was  liable  to  great 
inconveniences.  The  north  and  north^eafterly^  winda, 
which  blow  upon  part  of  the  coafts,  keep  the  fe'a  id  a 
conftant  and  violent  agitation.  Though  there  are  many 
goodroads,  they  are  either  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
frooi  each  other,  or  from  moft  of  the  habitations.  The 
floops  deftined  to  coaft  along  this  interval,  were  fre- 
quently forced  by  the  weather  to  ftand  ftill,  or  to  take  in 
but  half  their  lading.  Thefe  croffes  retarded  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  the  (hip  ;  and  the  confequence  of 
thefe  delays  was,  a  wafte  of  the  crew,  and  an  increafe 
of  expence  to  the  buyer  and  feller. 

Commerce,  which  muft  always  reckon  among  its 
greateft  advantages,  that  of  procuring  a  quick  return, 
could  not  but  be  impeded  by  another  inconvenience, 
which  was  the  neceiBty  the  trader  lay  under,  even  in  the 
beft  latitudes,  of  difpofmg  of  his  cargo  in  (mall  parcels. 
If  fome  induftrious  man  undertook  to  fave  him  that 
trouble,  this  enhanced  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  go- 
,  lonifis*  The  merchant's  profit  is  to  b&  rated  in  propgr- 
tion  to  the  quantity  he  fells.  The  more  he  fells^  the 
more  he  can  afford  to  abate  of  the  profit  which  another 
muft  make  who  fells  lefs. 

A  worfe  inconvenience  than  either  of  thefe  was,  that 
fome  places  were  ovcrftocked  with  fome  forts  of  Euro- 
.  pean  goods,  whiift  others  were  in  want  of  them.  The 
owners  of  the  (hips  were  equally  at  a  lofs  to  take  in  a 
proper  lading.  Moft  places  did  not  afford  all  forts  of 
commodities,  nor  every  fpecies  of  the  fame  commodity. 
This  deficiency  obliged  them  to  touch  at  feveral  places,  or 

to 
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to  carry  away  toa  much  or  too  little  of  what  was  fit  for  BOOK 

'  XIII* 

the  port  where  he  was  to  unload. 

The  fliips  tbemfelves  fufi^red  nftay  tncocxveniexices* 
Several  wanted  cargmiiig,  and  noft  of  ^m  required 
fome  repair.  Tiie  prcfier  affiftanoe  on  ihefe  occalions 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  roads  tbac  were  bm  little  fre- 
quented, wlwre  workmen  did  not  care  to  fecde,  for  fear 
of  not  getting  employment  enough.  They  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  go  and  refit  in  fome  particular  harbours, 
and  then  return  to  take  in  their  lading  at  the  place  where 
>they  had  made  their  Tale,  Thefe  ihort  voyages  back- 
ward and  forward  took  up  at  leaft  thoeeor  four  months* 

These  and  many  more  inconveniences  made  it  very 
"defireable  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  ail  the  na- 
vigators to  eftabliOi  a  magazinC)  where  the  colonies 
and  the  mother*  country  might  fend  thehr  refpeftive  mat- 
ters of  exchange.  Nature  feemed  to  point  out  Fort 
Jloyal  as  a  fit  place  for  this  purpofe.  Its  harbour  was 
one  of  the  beft  in:  all  the  windward  iflands^  and  fo  famed 
for  its  fafety,  that  when '  it  was  open  to  the  Dutch 
Wlels^  th^  had  orders  from  the  republic  to  ibelter  then 
in  June,  July  and  Auguft,  from  the  hurricaaes  which 
are  46  frequent  and  (o  violent  in  thofe  latitndes.  The 
lands  of  theLamentki  arediftantbut  a  league,  and  arethe 
moft  fertile  and  rickeft  of  all  the  colony.  The  numerous 
fivers  whkh;  water. this  fruitful  country,  -convey  loaded 
canoes  almoft  as  far  as  their  mouths  in  the  fea.  The 
|>Potedion  of  .the  fortifications  feciKied  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  fo  many  advantages,  which,  however,  were 
balanced  by  a  fwaj»»py  and  iinwholefome  foil,  fiefides, 
this  capital  of  Martinico  was  the  refiige  of  the  men  of 
war,  which  branch  of  the  navy  has  always  opprcfled 
the  merchant  men.     On  this  account.  Fort  Royal  was 
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B  O  O  K  an  improper  .place  to  become  the  center  of  bufineftf 
^"^  J  which  was  therefore  turned  to  St.  Peter's. 

This  little  town,  which,  notwitbftandmg  the  fires  that 
have  reduced  it  four  times  to  afhcs,  ftiU  contains  1748 
boufes,  is  fttwited  on  the  weftem  coaft  of  the  ifland  in 
a  hay  or  inlet  which  is  almoft  circular.  One  part  of  it  is 
built  on  the  ftrand  along  the  fea-fide ;  which  is  called 
the  anchorage ;  and  is  the  place  Sot  the  (hips  and 
warehoufes.  The  other  part  of  the  town  ftands  upon 
a  low  hill :  it  is  called  .the  Fort,  from  a  fmall  fortification 
that  was  4>uilt  there  in  1665,  to  check  the  ieditions  of  the 
inhabitants  againft  the  tyranny  of  monopoly ;  but  it  now 
ferves  to  proted  the  road  fxom  foreign  enemies.  Thefe 
two  parts  of  the  town  are  feparated  by  a  rivulet  or  fordable 
river. 

Tmb  anchorage  flands  at  the  foot  of  a  pretty  high 
and  perpendicular  hill.  Shut  up  as  it  were  by  this 
hill,  which  intercepts  the  eafierly  winds,  the  moft  con- 
'flant  and  moft  lalubrious  in  thefe  parts  $  expofed,  with- 
out one  refreflung  breeze,  to  the  fcorching  beams  of 
the  fun,  reflected  from  the  hill,  from  the  fea,  and  the 
black  fand  on  the  beach ;  this  place  is  extemely  hot, 
and  always  unwholefome.  Befides,  there  is  no  harbour,^ 
and  the  ihips,  which  cannot  winter  iafely  upon  this  coaft, 
are  obliged  to  take  fixdter  at  Fort  Royal.  But  tfiefe  dif- 
advaotages  are  compenfated  by  the  conveniency  of  the 
road  of  St.  Peter's,  for  loading  and  unloading  of  goods ; 
and  by  its  fituation,  which  is  fuch,  that  fbips  can  freely 
go  in  and  out  at  all  times,  and  with  all  winds. 

This  village  was  the  firft  that  was  built,  peopled^  and 
cultivated  on  the  iflahd.  It  is,  however,  not  fo  much  on 
account  of  its  antiquity  as  of  its  convenience,  that  it  is 
become  the  center  of  communication  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  count/y.    At  iirft,  St.  Peter's  was  the 
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Itorehoufe  for  the  commodities  of  fome  diftri&3,  which  B  OO  K 
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lay  along  fuch  dreary  and  tempeftu9U8  coafts,  that  no  t  *  m 
fliip  could  ever  g^  at  them,  fo  that  the  inhabitanta  could 
canyon  no  trade  without  removing  elfewhere.  The  agents 
for  thefe  colonifts  in  thofe  early  times,  were  no  other 
than  the  mafters  of  fmall  veflele,  who  having  made  theni- 
felves  knoMTn  by  continually  failing  about  the  ifland,  were 
enticed  by  the  profptSt  of  gain,  to.fix  upon  a  fettled  place  for 
their  refidence.  Honcfty  was  the  only  fupport  of  this  inter- 
courfe :  moft  of  thefe  agents  could  not  read^  None  of  them 
kept  any  books  or  journals*  They  had  a  trunk,  in  which 
they  kept  a  feparate  bag  for  each  perfon  whofe  bufinefs 
they  trabfai^ed.  Into  this  bag  they  put  the  produce  of 
the  (ales,  and  took  out  what  money  they  wanted  for  the 
purchafes.  When  the  bag  was  empty,  the  comnxiiSon 
was  at  an  end*  This  confidebce,  which  muft  appear  fa- 
bulous in  our  days  of  degeneracy  and  difhonefiy,  was  yet 
common  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  There  are 
fome  perfons  fttU  living,  who  have  carried  on  this  trade, 
whei%  the  onployer  had  no  other  fecurity  for  the  fidelity 
'#f  his  agent,  but  the  benefit  refulting  from  it. 

ThbsB  plain  men  were  fucceffively  replaced  by  more 
enlightened  perfons  from  Europe.  Some  had  gone  over 
to  the  colony,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
exdudve  companies.  Their  number  increafed  as  the 
commodities  multiplied  ;  and  they  themfelves  contributed 
greatly  to  the  extending  of  the  plantations  by  the  loans 
they  advanced  to  the  planters,  whofe  labours  had  till  then 
gone  on  but  flowly  for  want  of  fuch  help.  This  conduft 
made  them  the  neceflary  agents  for  their  debtors  in  the 
colony,  as  they  were  already  for  their  employers  at  home. 
Even  the  colonift  who  owed  them  nothing  was  in  fome 
meafure  dependent  on  them,  as  he  might  poffibly  here- 
after ftand  in  need  of  their  affiftance*    Suppofe  his  crop 
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^xrr?  ^  ^^"'^  ^^''  °'  ^  retarded,  a  plantation  of  fugar-canes  bft 
fet  on  fire,  or  a  mill  blown  down :  if  his  buildings  (hould  fall, 
mortality  carry  ofF  his  cattle  or  his  flaves  j  or  that  every 
thing  (hould  be  deftroyed  by  drought  or  heavy  rains ;  where 
could  he  find  the  means  of  fupporting  himfelf  during 
thde  calamities,  or  of  repairing  the  lofs  occafioned  by 
them  ?  Thefe  means  are  in  twenty  diflcrent  hands.  If 
only  one  refufes  his  aiEftance,  thediftrefs  muft  necefTarily 
increafe*  Thefe  coniiderations  induced  fuch  as  had  not 
yet  borrowed  money,  to  truft  the  agents  of  St.  Peter's 
with  their  concerns,  in  order  to  fecure  a  refource  in  times 
of  diftrefs. 

Th£  few  rich  inhabitants,  whofe  fortunes  ieemed  to 
place  them  above  thefe  wants,  were  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  this  faftory.  The  trading  captains^ 
finding  a  port  where  they  could  conclude  their  bufinefs 
to  the  beft  advantage,  without ftirring  out  of  their  ware* 
houfes,  or  even  out  of  their  (hips,  forfook  Fort  Royal, 
Trinity  Fort,  and  all  the  other  places  where  an  arbitrary 
price  was  put  upon  the  commodities,  and  where  the  pay- 
ments were  flow  and  uncertain.  By  this  revolution  the 
<:olonifts  being  confined  to  their  works,  which  require 
their  confbnt  prefence  and  daily  attendance,  could  no, 
longer  go  out  to  difpofe  of  their  produce.  They  were 
therefore  obliged  to  intrufl  it  to  able  men,  who  being  fet- 
tled at  the  only  frequented  fea-port,  were  at  hand  to  feize 
the  mofl  favourable  opportunities  for  buying  and  felling;  ' 
an  ineftimable  advantage  this,  in  a  country  where  trade 
is  continually  fludluating.  Guadalupe  and  Granada  fol- 
lowed this  example,  induced  by  the  fame  motives. 

The  war  of  1 744  put  a  flop  to  this  profperity  ;  not 
that  the  fault  was  in  Martinico  itfelf.  Its  navy  conflantly 
exercifed  and  accuftomed  to  the  exertions  requifite  for  car- 
rying on  a  contraband  trade,  was  ready  trained  up  for  ac- 
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tion«    In  Icfs  than  fix  months,  forty  privateers,  fitted  out  ^^.^^^ 
at  St.  Peter's,  fpread  themfelves  about  tKe  latitudes  of  the 
Leeward  iflands.    They  fignalifed  themfelves  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  ancient  free-booters.  They  were  conftantly 
returning  in  triumph  and  laden  with  an  immenfe booty.  Yet 
in  the  midft  of  thcfe  fucceffes,  an  entire  flop  was  pyt  to  the 
navigation  of  the  colony,  both  to  the  Spanifli  coaft  and  to 
'Canada,  and  they  were  conftantly  even  difturbed  on  their 
own  coafts.  The  few  fhips  that  came  from  France  to  make 
up  their  goods,  the  rifques  they  ran,  fold  for  very  dear,  and 
bought  at  a  very  low  price.  The  produce  being  thus  under- 
rated, the  lands  were  but  poorly  cultivated,,  the  works  ncg- 
ledled  and  flaves  ftarved.     Every  thing  was  in  a  lanquid 
ftatc,  and  falling  to  decay.     The  peace  at  laft  reftored  the 
freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it,'  the  hopes  of  recovering 
the  ancient  profperity  of  the  ifland.     The  event  did  not 
anfwer  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  attain  it,. 

Not  two  years  after  the  cefl^tioa  of  hofiilittes,  the  Decay  of 
colony  lo^  the  contraband  trade  Ihe  carried  on  with  the  JjJd^e**^*^* 
American  Spaniards.     This  revolution  was  not  owing  caufe. 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  guarda-coftas.     As  it   is  more 
the  intereft  of  the  traders  to  dare  them,  than  theirs  to  de» 
fend  themfelves  ',  the  former  are  apt  to  defpife  ipen  Vbo 
are  poorly  paid  t^  prote£i  fuch  rights,  or  enforce  fuch  prop> 
hibitions  as  are  oftentimes  unjuft.  The  fubftituting  regifter- 
Ihips  to  fleets  was  the  caufe  that  confined  the  attempts  of  the 
fmugglers  within  very  narrow  limits.     In  the  new  fyftcm, 
the  number  of  (hips  was  undetermined,  and  the  time  of 
their  arrival  uncertain  ;  which  occafioned  a  variation  in 
the  price  of  goods,  unknown  before.     From  that  time 
*the  fmuggler,  who  only  engaged  in  this  trade  from  the 
certainty  of  a  fixt  and  confbmt  profit,  woirid  no  ^  longer 
purfue  it  when  it  did  not  fecure  an  equivalent  to  the 
rifques  he  ran. 
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BOOK     But  this  lols  was  not  To  fenfibly  felt  by  the  colony^  as 
>  the  hardfhips  brought  upon  them  by  the  mother  country. 

An  unlkilAil  admtniftration  clogged  the  reciprocal  and 
neceflary  connexion  between  the  iilands  and  North- Ame- 
rica, with  (b  many  formalities,  that  in  1755  Martinico 
fent  but  four  vefiels  to  Canada.  The  diredion  of  the 
colonies,  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  greedy  and  ignorant 
clerks,  was  foon  degraded,  fank  into  contempt,  md 
was  proftituted  into  venality. 

But  the  trade  of  France  was  not  yet  afFeded  by  the 
decay  of  Martinico.  Our  countrymen  found  traders  in 
the  road  of  St.  Peter's,  who  paid  them  well  for  their  car- 
goes, and  fent  their  (hips  home  with  expedition  and  richly 
laden ;  and  they  never  inquired  whether  it  was  from  this  or 
the  other  colonies  that  the  confumpt ions  and  produce  arofe. 
Even'the  negroes  fent  thither  fold  very  well ;  but  few  re-* 
mained  there.  The  chief  part  were  fent  to  the  Grenades, 
to  Guadalupe,. and  even  to  the  Neutral  iflands,  whicbj^ 
notwithftanding  the  unlimited  freedom  they  enjoyed,  pre-« 
ferred  the  flaves  brought  by  the  French,  to  thofe  whidi 
the  Englifh  offered,  on  fcemingly  better  terms.  '  They 
were  convinced  from  long  experience,  that  the  choice 
negroes,  who  coft  the  moft,  enriched  their  lands, 
whilft  the  plantations  did  not  thrive  in  the  hands  of  the 
negroes  bought  at  a  lower  price.  But  thefe  profits  of  the 
mother  country  were  foreign  and  rather  hurtful  to  Mar^ 
tinico« 

She  had  not  yet  repaired  her  lofles  during  the  peaccj^ 
nor  paid  off  the  debts  which  a  feries  of  calamities  had 
obliged  her  to  contraft ;  when  war,  the  greatcft  of  all 
evils,  broke  out  afrefh.  I^  was  il  feries  of  misfortunes 
for  France,  which,  after  repeated  ftrokes,  and  lofles, 
made  Martinico  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
It  wa$  rcftorcd  in  July  1763,  fixteen  months  after  it  had 

been 
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been  conquered ;  but  ftript  of  all  the  neceflary  means  of  prof-  B  O  O  K 
perity,  that  had  raifed  it  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  profperity.  ^  *  m 
For  fome  years  pad,  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  to  the 
Spaniihcoafis  was  almoft  entirely  loft.  The  ceflion  of  Cana- 
da had,cut  off  all  hopes  of  once  more  opening  a  communica* 
tion,  which  had  only  been  interrupted  by  tranfient  errors. 
The  produ£tions  of  the  Grenades,  St.  Vincent,  and  Domi- 
nica, wbich  were  now  become  Britifh  dominions,  could  no 
longer  be  brought  into  their  harbours  ;  and  a  new  regula- 
ffon  of  the  mother  country,  which  forbad  her  holding  a()y 
intercourfe  with  Guadalupe,  left  her  no  hopes  from  that 
quarter. 

The  colony  thus  ftript,  and  left  to  itfelf,  neVerthe  Prefent 

lefs  contained,  at  the  laft  fiirvey,  which  was  taken  on  the  ^^^  .  . 
.  '  .  -  Martmicob 

firft  of  January,  1770,  m  the  compafs  of  twenty-eight 
pariihes,  12,450  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
fexes  ^  18 1 4  free  blacks  or  mulattos ;  70,5^3  flaves  ;  and 
443  fugitive  negroes.  The  whole  population  of  the  ifland 
amounted  to  84,817  fouls.  The  number  of  births  in 
1 766,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  thirty  amongft  the 
white  people,  and  of  one  in  twenty-five  amongft  the 
blacks.  From  this  obfervation,  if  it  were  conftant,  ic 
ifaould  feem  that  the  climate  of  America  is  much  more 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Africans  than  of  the 
Europeans  ;  fince  the  former  multiply  ftill  more  in  the  la- 
bours and  hardfliips  of  flavery,  than  the  latter  in  the  midft;  ' 
of  plenty  and  freedom.  The  confequence  muft  be,  that 
in  procefs  of  time  the  increafe  of  blacks  in  America  will 
furpafe  that  of  the  white  men  ;  and,  perhaps,  at  laft  avenge 
this  race  of  vi&ims  on  the  defcendents  of  the  opprefTors. 

.  The  cattle  of  the  colony  confifts  of  8283  horfes  or 
mules;  12,376  head  of  horned  cattle;  975  hogs;  and 
13,544  flieep  or  goats* 

Z  4  THsm 
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BOOK  Their  provifions  are,  179930,596  trenches  of  caflara ; 
3,509,048  banana  trees ;  and  406  fquares  and  a  half  of 
yams  and  potatoes. 

Their  plantations  contain  11,444  fquares  of  land^ 
planted  with  fugar;  6,6 38,7  57'coffee-trees;  87 1,043 cocoa- 
trees;  1,764,807  cotton  plants;  59,966  trees  of  caffia, 
and  (Ixty-one  of  arnotto. 

Her  meadows  or  favannahs,  take  up  10,072  fquares 
of  land  ;  there  are  11,966  in  wood;  and  8448  unculti- 
vated  or  foriaken. 

The  plantations  which  produce  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa^ 
and  other  things  of  lefs  importance,  are  151 5  in  nam* 
ber.  There  are  but  286  for  fugar.  They  employ  116 
water-mills,  twelve  wind-mills,  and  184  turned  by  oxen« 
Before  the  hurricane  of  the  13th  of  Auguft,  1766)  there 
were  302  fma]l  habitations^  and  fifteen  fug;ar-work4 
more. 

Ik  1769  France  imported  from  Martinico,  upon  t^^o 
hundred  and  two  trading  vefTels,  177,1 16  quintals  of  fine 
fugar,  and  I2>579  quintals  of  raw  fugar;  68,518  quin- 
tals of  co£Fee;  ii»73i  quintals  of  cocoa;  6048  quintals 
of  cotton;  2518  quintals  of  caffia  ;  783  caflcs  of  rum  ; 
307  cafks  of  fytup  ]  150  pounds  of  indigo;  2147 
pounds  of  preferved  fruits ;  forty-feven  pounds  of  choco* 
}ate ;  282  pounds  of  rafped  tobacco ;  494  pounds  of 
rope-yarn;  234  chefls  of  liqueurs;  234  barrels  of 
inolafles;  ice.  &c.  451  quintals  of  wood  for  dyings 
^nd  ]2,io8  bides  in  the  hair.  All  thefe  produdions 
together  have  been  bought  in  the  colony  itl'elf,  for 
I2„265,869  livres  fourteen  fols  (a).  It  is  true,  that 
the  colony  has  received  from  the  mother  country  to 
the  amount  of  i3>449)436  livres  (a]  of  goods;  hut  part 
of  thefe  have  been  font  away  to  thp  SpaniH)  coafts,  an3 

another 
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another  part  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Engliib  fettle-  BOOK 
mcnts.  <  <      y   .1 1 

ALt  thofe  who  from  inftindl  or  duty  wifli  well  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  country,  cannot  fee  without  regret  that  fo 
excellent  a  colony  as  Martinico,  fhould  furnifh  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  of  commodjties,  part  of  which  even  is  brought 
from  other  places.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  thattbecenter 
of  theiiland,  full  of  horrid  rocks,  is  unfit  for  the  culture  of 
fugar,  coffee,  or  cotton ;  that  too  much  moifture  would 
be  hurtful  to  thefe  productions ;  and  that,  fhould  they 
fucceed,  the  charges  of  carriage  acrofs  mountains  and 
precipices  would  abforb  the  profits  of  the  crops.  But  in 
this  large  fpace,'  meado\vs  would  turn  to  very  good  ac- 
count. The  foil  is  excellent  for  paflure,  and  only  wants 
the  attention  of  government  to  furnifh  the  inhabitants 
with  the  neceiTary  increafe  of  cattle,  both  for  labour  and 
food.  Inhere  are  other  fpots  on  the  ifland,  where  the  foil  is 
ungrateful.  Some  are  alternately  fpoilt  by  drought  and 
rain  ,  fome  are  marihy,  and  almoff  always  overflown  by 
the  fca.  There  are  others  where  nothing  will  grow, 
except  thofe  aquatic  plants  known  by  the  general  name  of 
mangroves,  but  of  various  fpecies,  and  very  unlike  each 
other.  In  other  parts,  the  ground  is  fo  ftony,  that  it 
cannot  be  improved  by  labour,  or  fo  much  exhaufted|  that 
it  is  not  worth  manuring. 

To  thefe  inconveniences,  which  arife  from  thenatureof 
things,  muft  be  added  a  terrible  plague  it  has  experienced 
Trom  the  ants  ;  a  fpecies  of  infe&s  formeriy  unknown  in 
America.  Sometime  ago,  they  ravaged  Barbadoes  fo  dread- 
fully, that  it  was  a  matter  of  deliberation,  whether  that 
ifland  formerly  fo  fiourifhing,  fhould  not  be  evacuated. 
This  calamity  had  greatly  diminiihed  there ;  when  in  1 763 
it  began  to  be  felt  at  Martinico.  The  mifckief  thefe  in- 
fers hav^  doi^etofeveral  parts  of  the  colony  is  inexpref- 

'fiWc, 
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BOOJCfiUe.  All  the  ufeful  vegetables  have  been  dcftroyed  ;  the 
quadrupeds  have  been  unable  to  fubfift  there  ;  the  largeft 
trees  have  bpen  infeiled  in  fuch  a  manner  that  even  the 
leaft  delicatf^  birds  would  not  fix  upon  them.  Jt  was 
not  witbottt  the  greateft  precautions  that  the  children 
were  preferved  from  being  devoured;  that  the  women 
cpuld  befupported  till  they  lay  in  ;  or  that  the  men  could  ^ 
fubfiih  It  was  apprehended  that  this  liumberlefs  and  de-> 
vouriog  race  would  fpread  all  over  Martinico.  Happily 
this  formidable  ravage  has  be^n  ftoppcd  in  its  beginning* 
and  feems  very  ienfibly  to  be  totally  going  off;  but 
the  lands  infeded  with  this  poifon,  yield  only  to  the 
cultiva^on  of  coffee,  and  will  not  produce  fugar. 

Previous  to  this  evil,  tbofe  obfervers  who  were  beft 
acquainted  with  the  colony,  were  all  of  opinion,  that  its* 
plantations  were  fuceptibb  of  improvement*  and  might 
be  increaied  about  one  fourth  part.     Its  prefent  iituation 
is  far  from  encouraging  fuch  flattering  hoples. 

tlT^ftatr  f      '  "*  proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  ifland  may  be 

Martinico  divided  into  four  clafles;*    The  firft  are  pofieffed  of  a 

"^^^^^  I™"  hundred  large  fugar  plantations,  in  which  twelve  thoo* 

fand  negroes  are  employed^  The  fecond  have  one  hundred 

ail4  Itfty,  worked  by  nine  tboufand  blacks*    The   third 

poffefs  thirty,  with   two  thoufand  blacks.    The  four^ 

devoted  to  the  Culture  of  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  cailava* 

•may  employ  twelve  thoi^and  negroes.     The  remaining 

ilaves  of  both  fexes  s^re  engaged  in  domeftic  (ervices,  in 

.    fifhing,  or  inr  navigation. 

Thb  firft  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  rich  people.  Their 
culture  is  carried  to  the  bigheft  degree  of  perfedion,  and 
they  can  afford  (o  keep  it  up  in  the  flourifluogftate  to  which 
they  have  brought  it.  Even  the  expentes  they  nfrnft  be  at 
for  replacing  deficiencies,  are  not  (bt  great  as  thoie  of  the 
1e&  wealthy  planter,  as  the  flaves  born  upon  thefe  plan- 

tations^ 
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tatlons,  fupply  the  place  of  thole  deftroyed  by  time  and  BOOK 
labour,  .  ^™- 

Thb  fecpnd  clafs^  which  is  that  of  planters  in  eafy 
circumftances,  have  but  half  the  hands  that  would  bene-^ 

.  ceilary  to  get  a  fortune  equal  to  that  of  the  opulent  pro«« 
prictors.  If  they  could  even  i^ord  to  buy  the  nnniber 
of  Saves  they  wsint,  they  would  be  deterred  from  it  by 
fatal  experience.  Nothing  is  fo  pernicious  as  putting  a 
great  number  of  frefh  negroes  at  once  updn  a  plantation* 
The  ficknefles  thofe  miferable  wretches  are  liable  to^ 
from  a  change  of  climate  and  diet ;  the  trouble  of  inuring 
tfiem  to  a  kind  of  labour  which  they  are  not  accufidmed 
to,  and  which  theydiflike,  cannot  but  difguft  a  planter^ 
from  the  conftant  and  laborious  attention  he  muft  pay  to 
this  training  up  of  men  for  the  cultivation  of  land.  The 
moftadive  proprietor  is  he  who  is  able  to  incteafe  bis  works 
by  one  fixth  of  the  number  of  flayes  every  year*  Thus  the 
fecond  dafs  might  acquire  fifteen  hundred  flaves  yearly^ 
if  the  net  produce  of  their  lands  would  admit  of  it.  But 
they  muft  not  expeA  to  meet  with  credit.  The  mer- 
chants in  France  do  not  feem  difpofed  to  truft  them;  and 

I  thofe  who  circulated  their  ftock  in  the  colony,  no  fooner 
faw  it  nfelefs  or  in  danger,  but  they  removed  it  to  Europe, 
Off  to  St.  Domingo. 

The  third  clafs,  which  is  but  one  remove  from  indi- 
gence^ cannot  amend  their  fituation  by  any  means  to  be 
devifed  in  the  natural  courfe  of  trade.  It  is  much  if  they 
can  fubfift  by  themfelves.  The  beneficent  hand  of  go- 
vernment can  alone  impart  life  to  them,  and  make  t)kenu 
ufeful  to  the  ftate,  by  lending  them  without  intereft 
the  fums  they  may  want,  to  raife  their  plantations* 
Theft  might  venture  upon  frefh  negroes,  without  the 
inconveniences  which  belong  to  the  fecond  clafs,  becaufe 

each 
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BOOK  each  planter  htving  fewer  flaves  to  look  after,  will  be 

XIII  »  o  '■ 

'     able  to  attend  more  dofely  to  thofe  he  may  purchafo. 

Thx  fourth  dais,  who. deal  in  artides  of  lefs%confe- 
qoence  than/ugars,  do  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  power- 
ful helps,  to  recover  that  cafe  and  plenty  from  which  they 
are  falkn»  by  war>  hurricanes,  and  other  misfortunes* 
Could.  Jthefertwo  lad  claQes  but  make  an  acquifition  of 
fifteen  hundred  flaves  every  year,  it  would  be  fufficient 
to  raife,tbem  to  that  degree  of  profperity  to  which  their 
indufiry  naturally  intitles  them.       ^ 

Thus  Maftinico  might  hopte  to  revive  her  drooping 
plantations,  and  to  recover  the  firft  fplendor  to  which 
her  diligence  bad  raifed  her,  if  (he  could  get  a  yearly  ac- 
ceffion  of  thijee  thoufand  negroes^  But  it  is  well-known 
that  (be  is  iiot  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  thefe  recruits. 
She  owes  the  mother-country>  for  balance  pf  trade,  about 
a  million.(^)  A  feries  of  misfortunes  has  obliged  her  to 
borrow  four  millions  (c)  of  the  merchants  fettled  in  the 
town  .of  St.  Peter's.  The  engagements  fhe  has  entered 
into  on  account  of  divided  inheritances,  and  thofe  fhe  has 
contracted  for  the  purchafe  of  a  number  of  plantations, 
have  made  her  infolvent.  This  defperate  fituation  will 
neither  allow  her  the  means  of  retrieving  foon,  nor  the 
ambition  of  purfuing  that  road  to  fortune  which  once  laj 
open  to  her. 
Whether  Add  to  this,  that  (he  (lands  expofed  to  invafion.  But 
can  be  con- ^'^^"S^-^'^^^^  area  hundred  places  where  the  enemy  may 
c|uered.  land,  yet  they  will  never  make  the  attempt.  It  would 
be  to  no  purpofe,  becaufe  pf  the  impoifibility  of  bring- 
ing up  the  artillery-  and  ammunition,  acrofs  fuch  a  nigged 
xrounti^  to  Fort  Royal,  which  defends  the  whole  colo- 
ny. It  is  in  this  latitude  only  that  the  enemy  would  fail 
for  fuch  an  attempt. 

Ik 
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'  1m  the  front  of  this  ftrong  place,   is  a  famous  bar*  B  O  O IC 
hour  iituated  on  the  fide  of  a  broad  bay,  that  cannot . ,  t 

be  entered  without  many  tackings,  which  muft  decide 
the  fate  of  any  Ihip  that  fs  forced  to  avoid  fighting.  If 
ihe  happens  to  be  unrigged,  or  is  a  bad  failor,  or  meets 
with  Tome  accident  from  the  variations  of  the  fqYiaHs  of 
wind,  the  currents,  or  whirlpools,  (he  will  fall  into  the 
bands  of  an  aiTailant  that  is  a  better  fai]or.  .  The  fortrefs 
itfelf  may  become  an  ufelefs  and  inglorious  fpedator  of 
the  defeat  of  a  whole  fquadron,  as  it  has  been  a  hundred 
times  of  the  taking  of  merchant  (hips. 

The  infide  of  the  harbour  is  much  injured  on  account 
of  the  hulks  of  feveral  fhips  that  have  been  funk  there* 
to  keep  out  the  Englifh  in  the  laft  war.  Thefe  vefTels 
have  been  taken  up  again  :  but  it  will  &\l\  require  a  great 
deal  of  expence  to  remove  the  heaps  of  fand  which  are 
gathered  about  them,  and  to  put  matters  in  the  fatne  flate 
they  were  before.  This  work  will  not  admit  of  any  de- 
lay *,  for  the  port,  though  not  very  fpacious,  is  the  only 
one  where  ihips  of  all  rates  can  winter ;  the  only  one 
where  they  will  find  mafts,  fails,  cables,  and  excellent 
water,  which  is  brought  there  from  the  diftance  of  a 
league  by  a  very  well-contrived  canal,  and  which  may 
be  eafily  procured. 

An  enemy  will  always  land  near  to  this  harbour^ 
and  there  is  no  preventing  it,  whatever  precauti-  ^ 
ons  are  taken.  Tbci  war  could  not  long  be  carried 
on  againfl  them  In  the  field,  and  the  people'  would 
foon  be  reduced  to  ihut  tbemfelves  up  in  their  fortifi- 
cations. 

They  formerly  had  no  other  fortification  than  Fort 
Royal,  where  immenfe  fums  had  been  ignorantly  buried 
under  a  ridge  of  mountains.  All  the  knowledge  of  the 
ableft  engineer 9  has  never  been  fufiicicnt  to  give  any  degree 

of 
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B  O  O  Kof  ibcngCh  or  ibiidity  to  works  ereAed  at  raadoai,  by 
the  moft  ajifldllful  hands,  and  without  any  fort  of  plan. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  content  themlelvet  with  add- 
ing a  covered  way,  a  rampart  and  flanks,  to  fuch  parts 
of  the  place  as  would  admit  of  it.  But  the  work  of  the 
moft  confequence  has  been  to  cut  into  the  rock^  which 
cafily  gives  way,  and  to  dig  fubterraneous  rooms,  which 
are  airy,  wholefome,  and  fit  to  keep  warlike  Awes  and 
provifions,  as  alfo  to  '(belter  the  fick  and  to  defend  the 
ioldiers,  and  fuch  pf  the  inhabitants  whofe  attachment 
to  their  country  would  infpire'them  with  courage  to 
defend  the  colony.  It  has  been  thought  that  men  who 
were  fure  of  finding  a  fafe  retreat  in  thefe  caverns  after 
having  expofed  their  lives  on  the  ramparts,  would  foon 
forget  their  fatigues,  and  face  the  enemy  with  frefh  vigour. 
This  was  a  good'  thought,  and  rouft  have  been  fuggefted, 
if  not  by  a  patriotic  government,  at  leafl.by  fome  fen- 
fible  and  humane  minifter. 

But  the  bravery  this  muft  infpire,  could  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  prefcrve  a  place  which  is  commanded  on  all 
fides.  It  was  therefore  thought  advifeable  to  look  out 
for  fome  more  advantageous  fituation,  and  this  they 
found  on  the  point  called  Mvrm  Gaif'mir^  higher  by 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  than  the  higheft  tops  of  Patate, 
Tortenfon,  and  Cartouche,  all  which  overlook  Fort 
Royal. 

Upok  this  eminence  a  citadel  has  been  raifed,  confift- 
ing  of  four  baftions.  The  baftions  in  front,  the  covered 
way,  the  refervoirs  for  water,  the  powder  magazines; 
all  thefe  means  of  defence  are  ready,  and  it  cannot  be 
long  before  the  reft  will  be  finifhed.  Nothing  will 
foon  remain  to  be  conftruded  but  the  cazerno,  and 
other  neceftary  buildings.  If  even  the  redoubts  and 
the  batteries  intended,  to  force  the  eaemy  to  make  their 

de« 
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defcent  at  a  greater  diftance  than*  Cafco  bay,  vihtrt  BOOK 
they  landed  at  the  laft  invafion,  fliould  not  take  the  '^^^^' 
tSe&  that  is  expeded  from  .them ;  yet  ftill  the  '€t>* 
hmy  would  be  able  to  reftfl  about  three  months* 
Fifteen  hundred  men  will  defend  the  Morne  Gar^ 
mer  for  thirty  or  fix  and  thirty  days  againft  an  army 
of  fifteen  thoufand  ;  and  twelve  hundred  men  will  fuT- 
tain  themfelves  for  twenty  or  live  and  twenty  days  in 
Fort  Royal,  which  cannot  be  attacked  till  Garmtr  has 
been  taken.  This  is  all  that  can  be  expelled  from  an 
expenceof  feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres.(</) 

Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  navy  alone  ought 

to  proted  the  colonies,  think  that  (b  confiderable  an  ex* 

pence  has  been  mifapplied.     Unable  as  we  were,  fay 

they,  to  ered  fortifications  and  to  build  (hips  at  the  fanie 

;tifBe,  we  ought  to  have  preferred  the  indifpenfable  to  the 

fecondary  calls.     Efpecially  if  the  impetuofity  in  the  cha* 

ra£ler  of  the  French  difpofes  them  to  attack  rather  than 

4D  defend)  we  ought  fooner  to  deflroy  than  ere£t  for- 

tr^es }  or  we  fliould  build  none  but  (hips  thofe  moveable 

ramparts,  which  carry  war  with  them,  inftead  of  fitting 

ftill  to  wait  for  it.  Any  power  that  aims  at  trade,  and  the 

eftablilhment  of  colonies,  muft  have  fliips,  which  bring 

in  men  and  wealth,  and  increafe  population  and  circula- 

tioU)  whereas  baftions  and  foldiers  are  only  fit  to  con- 

fume  men  and  provifions.    All  that  the  court  of  Ver- 

failles  can  expeft  firom  the  expence  flie  has  been  at  in 

Martinico,  ii,  that  if  the  ifland  (hould  be  attacked  by 

the  only  enemy  Ihe  has  to  fear,  there  will  be  time  enough 

to  relieve  her.    The  Englifli  proceed  flowly  in  a  fiege  ; 

they  always  go  on  by  rule,  and  nothing  diverts^  them 

from   completing  any  works  that  concern  th^  fafety  of 

the  afiailants  \  for  tbey  efteem  the  life  of  a  Ibl4ier  of 

rowc 

(</}  About  32S;000  on  an  average. 
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BOO  Kmore  confequence  than  the  lofs  of  time.     This  nuxinif 

YITf 

>  *  .  To  fcnfible  in  itfclf,  is  perhaps  mifapplied  in  the  dcftruc- 
tive  climate  of  America  ;  but  it  is  the  maxim  of  a  people, 
whofe  foldier  is  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  not 
a  hireling  paid  by  his  prince.  But  whatever  be  the  future 
fate  of  Martinicoy  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  into  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Guadalupe*     " 

Calamideft  This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form,  may  be 
ed'^the*  ^^"t  eighty  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  parted  ia 
French  two  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  not  above  two 
fettle  at  leagues  long,  and  from  fifteen  to  forty  fathom  broad. 
Onada-  This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  fait  river,  is  na- 
vigable,  but  will  only  carry  veflels  of  fifty  tons  burthen. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  colony,  is,  towards  the  center,  full  of  craggy 
rocks,  and  fo  cold  that  nothing  will  grow  there  but  fern, 
and  fome  ufeleis  (hrubs  covered  with  mob.  On  the  top 
of  thefe  rocks,  a  mountain  called  U  Soupbriin^  or  the 
Brimftone  mountain,  rifes  to  an  immenfe  height  into  the 
middle  region  of  the  air.  It  exhales  through  various 
openings  a  thick  black  imoke,  intermixed  with  fparks 
that  are  vifible  by  night.  From  all  thefe  hills  flow  num- 
berlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plains  below,  and  mo- 
derate the  burning  heat  of  the  climate,  by  a  refreihing 
ftream,  fo  celebrated,  that  the  galleons  which  formerly 
ufed  to  touch  at  the  windward  iflands,  had  orders  to  re- 
new their  provifion  with  this  pure  and  falubrioas  water. 
Such  is  that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  called  Guadalupe. 
That  which  is  commonly  called  Grande  Terre,  has  not 
been  fo  much  favoured'  by  nature.  It  is  indeed  lefs 
rugged,  but  it  wants  fprings  and  rivers.  The  foil  is  not 
fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  fo  whotefome  or  fo  pleaCmt. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  pofieflTed  this  ifland,  when 
£vc  hundred  and  fifty  Frenchmen^  led  on  by  tv/o  gen« 
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tlemen  named  Loline  and  Di4)kiSs,  arrived  there  from  B  O  O  K 
Dieppe  on  the  28th  of  June  1635^  They  had  been  very 
imprudent  in  their  preparations.  Their  provifions  were 
fo  ill  cbofen,  that  they  were  (poiit  in  the  paflage  ;  and 
they  'had  (hipped  ^o  few,  that  they  were  exhauAed  in  two 
months.  They  were  ^pUed  with  none  from  die  mo- 
ther-country. St.  Chriftopher's,  whether  from  fcarcity 
or  defign,  refufed  to  fpare  them  any ;  and  their  firft  at- 
tempts in  huibandry  they  made  in  the  country  could  not 
as  yet  aiFond  any  thing.  No  refource  was  left  for  the 
colony  but  ^-from  the  favages ;  but  the  fuperfluities  of  a 
people,  who  cultivate  but  little,  «id  therefore  had  never 
laid  up  any  ftores  could  not  be  very  coniiderable.  The 
new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  favages  might 
bring  of  their  own  accord,  came  to  a  refolution  to 
plunder  them;  and  hoftilit4es -commenced  on  the  i64h  of 
January  1636* 

The  Caribs,  notthinking  themfelves  in  a  condition 
opeply  to  refift  an  enemy,  who  had  fo  much  the  ad- 
vantage from  the  fuperiority  of  tbti^  arms,  deftroyed 
thrir  own  provifions  and  plantations,,  and  retired  to 
Grande  Tcrrc,  or  to -the  neighbouring  iflands.  From 
thence  the  moft  defperate  came  over  to  the  tfland 
from  which  they  had  been  driven,  and  concealed  them- 
ftlves  in  the  thickeft  of  the  forcfts.  In  the  day-time 
they  ihot  whh  their  poifone^  arrows,  or  knocked  down 
with  their  clubs,  all  the  French  who  werefcattered  about 
for  bunting  or  filbing.  In  the  night,  they  horned  the 
boufes  and  deftr<^ed  the  plantations  of  their  unjuft 
fpoilers. 

'  A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this  kind  of 
war.  The  colonifts  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the  fields, 
16  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to  dig  up  dead  bodies 
for  their  fubfiftence.  Many  who  had  been  flaves  at  Algiers^ 
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them  curfed  their  eziflence.  It  w9&  in  thia  suonc r  thai  tficf 
atoned  for  the  crime  of  their  invafioa,  till  the  gomrnmtpt^ 
of  Aqhert  brought  about  a  peace  i^ritb  the  fa^agea  at  the. 
end  of  the  year  /i  640.  When  we  confider  th«  injuftk^  of} 
the  hoftiHties  which  the  EuropeMs  have  committed  alli 
oyer  America^  WJs  are  almoft  tempted  to. rejoice  at  their 
misfortunes,  and  at  all  the  ju.dgmej|t$  that  |M»rCiftB.  thpiir 
inhuman  oppreilors.  We  are  r(cad]r  to  renounce  the  tk$ 
that  bind  us  to  th^  inb^bits^pts  of  Qi>r  oiin  hemfpb^^ 
change  our  conn.e6lions>  apd  contraift  be.yoiid  th^  feat 
with  the  fayage  Indians,  an  alliance,  wJbicb  witea  att 
mankind,  that  of.  misfortune  and  coo\paffion> 

The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardihips,eadured  in 
an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  incitement  to  thcL 
cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  meceftty,  which 
afterwards  induced  an  attention  to  thofe  of  luxury  con* 
fvM^^d  in  the  mother-country.  Th^  few.  inhabi^ta 
who  h^d  cfcapcd  tb^  calamities  they  h^dd^wn  ubqo 
tbemfflve$,  were,  foon  joined  by  (bmcdircpi\tepted^colopjfigy 
from  St.  Qhriftopbfjr's,  feme  Europeans  fbnd.of  npyejcy^ 
foipe  iaiiprs  tired  of  navigation  ',  an4  by  fqme  fea  C{|p*. 
tains^  whp  prudently  chpfe .  to.  commit  to.  the  care  of  a, 
grateful  foil  the  treafures  tbey.had  Cived.frQDltbed^gi?r» 
^  the  fea.  Bqt  ftill  the  profperity  of  Guadalupe.wa^ 
fl;ppt  or  impeded  by  obftaclcs  arifing  from.ita  fituatioiu 

TBccoIo-      The  facility  with  which,  the  pirateaJi^om,  the  neif^ 

dalupe       bouring  iflands  could  carry  off  their  catde,  their  flaveiy 

makes  no   ^ii^jp  ^^jj  crops,  frequently  brought  them  into.  a*. ¥617: 

giefs.        ruinous  fituation*    Inteftine  broils,    arifing  from.  jea*. 

louftes  of  au&qrity,    oftan  difturbed  the  <mijct  of  the: 

planters.    The  adventurers  who  w<?nt  over  to  th^  wind«. 

ward  iflands,  difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  forag^ir* 

culture  tba^n  for  naval  expeditions,  yrm  cafily  drawn.t^; 
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A^ftiritco,    by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  witb.BOOK 
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ifland  all  the  traders  who  ffatteredf  themlelves  that  they 
fl&ight  buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the  ehcfiriy  at  a  low  ptice; 
and  an  the  planters  who  thoiight  they  might  iafely  give 
theitifelVei  up  to  peabeful  labouts.  This  quick  popula- 
tion could  not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military 
^v^rnmen^  of  the  Leeward  iflands  into  Martinico. 
From  that  tim^  the  French  miniftry  attended  niore  fe- 
rioctfly  to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which  were  liot 
fe^immediately  unddr^heir  direflioh  ;  and  hearing  of  no- 
thing but  this  iflknd,  they  turned  all  their  encourage- 
ments that  way. 

It  v^as  owing  to  this  preference,  that  in  170O9.  the 
T^ole  poj^uhtton  of  Guadalupe  was  but  3,825  white 
people;  325  favages,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  ;  and  6,725 
flaves,  many  of  whom  were  Caribs.  Her  cultures  were 
reduced  to  60  fmall  plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo, 

,  a  little  cocoa,  and  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  The  catde 
amounted  to  1,620  horfes  and  mules,  and  39699  head  of 

^  homfcd  cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  fixty  years  labouh 
But  her  future  progrefs  was  as  rapid  as  her  firft  attempts 
\ud  heeti  flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  17559  the  colony  wiis  peopled 
with  9,643  whites,  and  41,140  flaves  of  all  agts  and  of 
both  fe)te^.  Her  faleable  commodities  wefe  the  produce 
of  334  fugar  plantation^;  15  plots '  of  indigo ;  46,840 
ftans  of  coCoa ;  1 1,700  of  tobacco  ;  ^9257,725  of  cofFee^ 
11^748,447  of  cotton.  For  her  provifion  (he  had  29 
iquares  of  rice  or  maize",  and  1,219  of  potatoes  or  yams  ^ 
2,028,520  banana  trees  ;  and  32,577,956  trenches  of 
cafl&Va.  Thefe  details  are  the  mod  eflTential  parts  of  the 
hiftory  of  America,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  Europe.  Cato 
(he  Cdrifar  would  have  recorded  them  3  and  Charlefnagne 
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BOOK  would  have  read  tbem  eagerly.  Who  Ibould  be  afhamed  td- 
'  attend  to  them  ?  Let  us  then  purfue  thefe  ufeful  difquifi- 
tions.  The  cattle  of  G  uadalupe  confided  of  49946  horfes  ; 
29924  mules;  125  aiTes;  13,716  head  of  horned  cattle^ 
4 1^162  ibeep  or  goats  ;  and  2,444  hogs.  Such  was  the 
flate  of  Guadalupe,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Eng* 
•    liih,  in  the  month  of  April  1759. 

France  lamented  this  lofs ;  but  the  colony  had  reafon 
to  comfort  themfclves  for  this  difgrace*.  During  a  (lege 
of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  plantations  de- 
ftroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to  carry  on  their  works 
burnt  down,  and  fome  of  their  flaves  carried  off.  Had 
the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after  all  thefe  devafta- 
tions,  the  ifland  was  undone.  Deprived  of  all  affiftance 
'  from  the  mother-country,  which  was  in  no  condition  to 
fend  her  any  fuccours,  and  expelling  nothing  from  the 
Dutch,  who  on  account  of  their  neutrality  came  into  her 
roads,  becaufe  the  had  nothing  to  offer  them  in  exchange, 
(he  could  never  have  fubfifted  till  the  fcafon  of  the  enfuinz 
harveft. 

The  Eng-      The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  apprehen* 
qucr  Gu'a-  ^^"5?    The  £ngli(h,  indeed,  are  no  merchants  in  their 
dalupe,       colonies.     The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  mo(lIy  refide 
the  ifland   '^    Europe,    fend    their   reprefentatives    whatever  they 
to   the       want,  and  draw  the  whole  produce  of  the  eftate  by  the 
^g**Q£*"  return  of  their  (hip.     An  agent,  fettled  in  fome  fea-port 
profperity.  of  Great- Britain,  is   intrufted  with  the  furni(hing  the 
plantation,  and  receiving   the  produce.     This  was  im- 
pra£iicable   at  Guadalupe;  and   the  conquerors  in  this 
refpe£l  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuftom  of  the  con- 
quered.    The  Englifl},  informed  of  the  advanuge  the 
French  made  of  their,  trade  with  the  colonies,  haftened 
in  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their  (hips  to  the  conquered 
ifland^  and  fo  muliiplied  iheir  expeditions,    that  they 

over- 
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O^rAocked  the  market,  and  fank  the  price  of  all  Euro-  BOOK 

XIII 
pean  goods.  The  colonift  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price, 

and  fn  confequence  of  this  glut,  obtaincfU  long  delays  for 
the  payment. 

To  this  credit  which  was  neccflary  was  foon  added  ano- 
ther arifing  from  fpeculation,  which  enabled  the  colony  to 
fulfil  its  engagements.  A  great  number  of  negroes  were 
carried  thither,  to  haften  the  growth  and  enhance  the  value 
of  the  plantations.  It  has  been  faid  in  a  hundred  memo- 
rials,  copied  from  each  other,  that  the  Englifh  had 
fltocked  Guadalupe  with  30,000,  during  the  four  years 
and  three  months  that  they  remained  mafters  of  the  ifland. 
The  regifters  of  the  cuftom  houfes  which  may  be  de- 
pended on,  as  they  could  have  no  Inducement  to  im'pofe 
upon  us,  atteft  that  the  number  was  no  more  than 
18,721.  This  was  fufficient  to  give  the  nation  well- 
-rounded ho()es  of  reaping  great  advantages  frc/m  their 
new  conqueil.  But  their  ambition  was  fruftrated,  and 
the  colony  with  its  dependencies  was  reftored  to  its  former 
^ilblflbrs  In  Jufy  1763. 

By  the  dependencies  of  Guadalupe,  muft  be  under- 
ftood  feveral  fmall  iflands,  which  being  included  in  the 
diftrift  of  her  jurifdidlion,  fell  with  her  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh.  Such  is  the  Defeada,  which  feems  to 
have  been  detached  from  Guadalupe  by  the  Tea,  and  is 
only  feparated  by  a  fmall  canal.  It  is  a  kind  of  rock, 
where  nothing  will  grow  but  cotton.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain at  what  time  it  was  firft  inhabited,  but  this  little 
fettlement  is  certainly  not  of  a  long  Handing. 

The  Saintes,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Guadalupe,  art 
two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  with  another  yet  (mailer, 
make  a  triangle,  and  a  tolerable  harbour.  Thirty  French- 
men were  fent  thither  in  1648,  but  were  foon  driven 
jiway  by  an  cxccffivc  drought,  which  dried  up  their  only 
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BOO  Kfpring,  before  tbey  had  time  to  makp  any  r.efcrvoir8.  A 
fecond  attempt  was  made  in  165Z9  and  laftiag  plantations 
begun,  which  now  yield  fifty  tboufand  weight  of  cojFee 
and  ninety  thoufaud  of  cotton. 

This  is  but  litde,  but  it  is  more  than  the  produce  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  peopled  with  fifty  French^ 
men  in  1648.  They  were  all  murdered  in  1656  by  % 
troop  of  Caribs  from  St.  Vincent  and  Don[iinic^^  and 
^  were  replaced  but  a  long  while  after.  In  1753,  the  cp- 
Wifts  were  no  mor^  than  170  in  number,  and  their 
whole  fortune  confifted  in  54.  (laves,  and  64,000  cpco^ 
tveel.  Since  the  laft  peace,  the  population  of  the  white 
people  has  increafed  to  aoo,  and  that  of  the  blacks  to 
500,  The  plantations  nave  increafed  in  the  fan^e  prp- 
portions.  The  foil  of  this  finall  ifland  is  very  hilly,  and 
cxceffively  barren  ;  but  it  has  the  convenience  of  a  goo^ 
harbour.  The  wretchednefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  fo  well 
known,  that  tjie  Engliih  privateer^  which  frequently  p^t 
in  there  during  the  late  wars,  have  always  paid  pun^tif %jlx 
for  what  few  refreihments  they  could  fpace  (h^^f ,  thoi^ 
the  miferable  inhabitants^ were  too  weak  to  compel  ti^c^m^ 
There  is  then  fome  humanity  left  ev^n  in  the  bi:eafl  qf 
enemies  and  pirates  ;  man  is  not  naturally  crue^ ;  and  oqly 
becomes  fo  from  fear  or  intereft.  The  armed  pirate, 
who  plunders  a  veflel  richly  laden,  is  not  deftitute  o^ 
equity,  nor  nxn  of  compafEpn,^  for  a  fet  of  popr  de^ 
fencelefs  iilanders. 

Marigalante  was  wrefted,  from  her  natural  Iphabf-j 
tants,  in  1648.  The  French,  who  had  forcibly  takci^ 
pofieffion  of  it,  were  long  annoyed  by  the  favages  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  but  at  laA  ar^  le(t  peaceable  pof- 
feilbrs  of  a  land  they  have  cultivated,  aftei;  they  had  un«i 
peopled  it.    This  iflan()  is  not  lar&;e,  but  fruitful ;  it 
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CuHrvates  tweiity-oile  ^ugar'  ]^ltntation$,  7,000  cocoa  ^  ^^^ 
trees,  562,700  ftems  of  ccflFbc,  and  4,62ii76o  of  cotton. 
If  thefc  fftqufent computations  ^re  tirfefome  tb  ah  iridolcnt 
r^^r,  tiHfd  does  not  like  to  t^ie  dccouni  of  His  iricbmt, 
lift  he  fliould  find  he  muft  fet  bounds  to  his  expbnces.  It 
<ii  to  be  Bofied  thej  wilT  be  lefs  jfo  to  political  calculators, 
who  find  the  exa£E  meafurb  of  the  flrengtii  Of  a  fiace 
ih  the  p6t>til2ftion  dnd  produce  of  ]and5,  and  drc  by  thefe 
oteans  the  bfett^  enabled  to  coidipare  the^na^ursil  fefburces 
of  the  feveraA  nslttons.  h  is  but  by  an  exa£l  regiAer  of  thfs 
Km^,  that  ^  can  jnigt  of  th'^  (jr^fent  flfate  6t  tHe  m'a- 
ritkik  aM  trading  powers  tliat  have  fettleiii^nts  iti  Ame- 
rica. In  this  c^fe^  accuracy  conititutes  the  whole  merit 
tf  the  work,  andf  the  reader  i!naft  excufe  ih^kgance  in 
favour  of  reat  ulility.  The  pdblic  is  already  fuftciently 
amtifed  and  itApoki  up6A  by  ^roqueht  and  ingenfoas  de- 
fc]fi|>tibtTS'  of  difiant  coi!iiftriesl ;  it  is  now  time  to  invefti- 
^^trathr,  tb  compare  thefeverathiftoriesof  th'efe  coun- 
trk^j  and  to  find  out  wH^t  they  n6w  are,  rather  than 
tvliat  they  formerly  i^^re,  for  the  hiftory  of  what  is 
jiaft  is  of  Itttle  more  confequence  to  the  pfef<^t'  age, 
than  the  hi({bry  of  what  is  t6  come;  Let  us  tli'en  again 
ebftnre  that  no  one  ihbuld  think  it  ftrange,  tbat  we  fo 
dftcfh  repeat' tKd  numeration  of  people  and  cattle,  of  land^ 
ah'd' their  produce;  in  a  word,  that  we  fliould  fo  frequent- 
ly eiltcfr  into  dlfquifttions  which  may  appear  d)rjy  but  a^e 
in*  fiift  the  natural  foundations  of  fociety.  Why  then 
(hould  vf6  bedi(gufted  at  feeing  thefethiiigs  in  a  work 
which  {hews'us  our  riches  ?  Let  us,  therefore,  refume  the 
fttliged,  knd  compute  the  wealth  of  Guadaliipe. 

By' the  furvey  takeii  in  1767,  thi)s  illand,  including 
thelefier  fetdements  above-mentioned,  contains  11,863 
white  people  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes ;  752  free 
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B  O  O  Kbiacks  and  mulattoes ;  72,761  Oaves  j  which  makes  ia 
^^^^'     all  a  population  of  85,376  fouls. 

The  cattle  confifts  of  5,060  horfes ;  4,854  mules; 
III  afles;  17378  head  of  horned  cattle;  149895  (hcep 
or  goats ',  and  2,669  hogs  The  proviiion  is  30,476,218 
trenches  of  calFava  ;  2,819,262  banana  trees;  2,118 
fquares  of  land  planted  with  yams  and  potatoes. 

The  plantations  contain  72  arnotto  trees ;  327 
of  caffia;  13,292  of  cocoa.;  5,H8ui76  of  coffee; 
12,156,^69  of  cotton  ;  21,474  fquares  of  land  planted 
with  fugar-canes.  The  woods  occupy  22,097  ^^l^^^^^ 
of  land.  There  are  20,247  '"  meadows ;  and  6,405 
are  uncultivated  or  forfaken.  Only  1582  plantations 
grow  cotton,  coffee,  and  provifions  of  eatable».  Sugar 
is  made  but  in  401.  Thefe  fugar- works  employ  140 
water-mills,   263  turned  by  oxen,  and  11  windmills. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  poured 
in  from  the  fmall  iflands  under  her  dominion,  ought  to 
be  very  confiderable.  But  in  1 768,  it  yielded  to  the 
mother-country  no  more  than  140,418  quintals  of  fine 
fugars  J  23,603  quintals  of  raw  fugars  ;  34,205  quintals 
of  coffee;  11,955  quintals  of  cotton ;  456  quintals  of 
cocoa;  1,884  quintals  of  ginger;  2,529  quintals  of 
logwood;  24  chefts  of  fweetmeats ;  165  cherts  of  li- 
queurs;  34  caflcs  of  rum  ;  and  1,202  undreffed  (kins. 
All  thefe  commodities  were  fold  in  the  colony  only  for 
7,103,838  livres,('tfj  and  the  merchandife  they  have  re- 
ceived from  France  has  coft  them  but  4,523,884  \ivrcs,(f) 
It  is  eafy  to  judge  from  hence  how  great  a  part  of  the 
produce  has  been  fraudulently  exported,  fmce  it  is  known 
that  the  crops  of  Guadalupe  are  more  plentiful  tbaa 
thofe  of  Martinico. 

(f)  3iO|79t/.   i8f.  3</.  (f)  >97*9»9^'  '^'«  ^^* 
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Thb  reafoas  for  this  fupcrioority  are  obvious.  Gua*  B  O  O  S^ 
.daltipe  employs  a  greater  number  of  flaves  upon  the  plan- 
tations than  Martinico,  which  being  at  once  a  trading 
and  a  planting  ifland,  engages  many  of  her  negroes  in 
the  towns  and  among  the  (hipping.  There  are  fewer 
children  in  Guadalupe,  becaufe  the  frefli  negroes  brought 
to  the  new-ereded  works,  are  allvadults,  or  at  leaft  able 
to  work,  and  the  black  women  feldom  breed  till  the  fe- 
cond  year  after  their  arrival  in  America.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  change  of  climate  and  food  a(Fe£ling  their 
conftitu.tions,  or,  poffibly,  to  a  kind  of  referye  which  the7 
are  n^ore  fuceptible  of  than  they  are  generally  thought  to 
be.  Laftly,  a  great  many  of  thofe  blacks  have  been 
placed  upon  fre{h  lands ;  and  ground  newly  cleared  al- 
ways yidds  more  than  that  which  is  exhaufted  by  long 
tillage. 

But  if  we  may  truft  to  fome  obfervers,  the  colony  muft 
expedl  that  her  plantations  will  decreafe.  They  maintain 
that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  called  Giladalupe  bad  long 
fince  attained  the  utmoft  pitch  of  increafe,  'and  the 
Grande  Terre,  almoft  all  of  which  is  newly  cleared,  af- 
fords three  fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  fettlement. 
It  is  impoffible  that  this  part  of  the  ifland  can  keep  up  to 
that  flourlfbing  ftate^  to  which  a  lucky  chance  has  brought 
it.  The  land  is  naturally  barren,  already  exhaufied  by 
forced  culture,  and  the  more  expofed  to  the  droughts,  fo 
common  in  this  climate,  as  there  is  hardly  a  tree*  left. 
Betides  the  cultivation  of  them  is  attended  with  difiScuIty 
and  coft,  and  the  crops  can  only  be  kept  up,  by  a  dat<» 
ly  increafe  of  labour  and  expence,  and  by  conftantly  re- 
turning into  the  ground,  the  net  produce  of  each  harvelt. 

Yet  many  are  of  opinion  that  Guadalupe  may  augment 
her  income  by  one  fifth,  and  that  the  time  of  this  increafe 
)s  near  fit  hand.    The  colony  has  no  cgnfiderable  debts. 

With 
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'nn  ^^^^'"S  '^^  ^nmtM  than  tbe  richer  ifltads/  whtel«  afflu^ 
'  '^"^  h^*  1^^  fif^ce  created  nrnr  ckfires  arrd  a  nm^  ttdte^ 
the  inhaUunts  can  fpare  the  more  for  the  impfovemeitt 
of  their  lands.  Their  fituatioo,  in  the  tnidft  6f  tbe  Eiig- 
Jifli  and  Dutch  fettlcmencs,  gives  them  an  opportunity,  df 
running  a  fourth  part  of  their  fugan  and  ^ortoAt,  at  a 
higher  price  than  they  would  fell  for  to  the  French  ca|»- 
tains,  to  purchafc  flakes  and  other  artccfis  m  exdhartge  it 
a  cheaper  rate.  From  tbefe  eoncurrtng  circuihftances.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  Guadalupe  witl  fooii  rife  of  herfUf  to 
the  greateft  profperity,  witbouc  tbe  afflftaiieey  tfntf  in 
ipite  of  the  clogs,  government  has  impofili  i»p6iy  if « 

Chaaget        The  flouriihing  fiate  to  which  Guadalupe  had  beeti 

Ste^adid-  '^'"^^  '^y  ^^  Englifli,  when  they  rcfforerf  it  at   the  peace 
niftration   excited  a  general  furprife.     It  was  beheld  by  the  motfaer- 

lup«  fince"^®"^^''y>  ^^'^  ^^^*  ^^^^  °^  confideration  and  ttCptA 
it  has  been  which  opulence  inures.  Hitherto,  this,  as  all  the  other 
the  domi-  windward  iffands,  had  been  Rifaordinate  to  Marttiiico'.  It 
vion  of  was  refcued  from,  this  depeodencey  by  appointing  a:  gci- 
vernor  and  an  intendant,  to  pvefide  over  if.  Thcfe  mew 
admiiiiffacatoca,  defirous  of  fignaliaing  their  arrival  b^ 
feme  iiuwvation^  inftead  of  letting  tbe  coitiniodriti^  df 
this  ifland  return  into  the  oU  track,  laid  ap&a  for  conu 
veytng  them,  diredly  to  Europe.  This  fcheme  was. by  na 
means  difagi-eeabie  tx>  the:  inhabitants,  wfaa  owed>  Marti* 
nico  two  miHions;,  whick  tfaeywererinrno  haftcrto  pay;, 
and  it  i^as  coatrived  that  the  miniihy  athomefiiould 
aitopt  it  From  that  time,  all'  intercouiHir  was  fttiAly 
prohibited,  between*  the  two  ooionies,  whibh  became  at 
great  Grangers  to  each  other,  as  if  they  had  bdonged  ta 
rivad^  oreven^tohofHlepowerSb 

The-  inmtediateconne£Kon9  of  Guadalupcwith  Fmnce^ 
bad  been  hitberta  confined  to  fix  or  fevenfliips-every  yean 
Tbis^  number  was  ihcreafed,  but  not  fufSciendy  to  eaft 

the 
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wa^s  carried  iptip  cx^ccutioa  wifiJii  twp  flruv^h  fes^ftc,  Jt  ^*  ' 
(hould  ^ave  been  doi^e  yeiy  .|radu^y  and  witji  m^rh  c^iiff^ 
tion  i  for,  certainly,  moft  ipopvatioai^  in  poI|t|c^  rciquin; 
|o  be  intr:odjii.c/ed  an4  c^cuxdu^ed  with  imoderf^tJM^.  T|^ 
harbour3  of  Qu^dsdupe  ^jc  but  bad,  the  coafting  tra^C 
difficMlt,  wd  the  ^opd3  frecjuently  damaged  in  loadiog- 
ai>d  unlpading*  Tbefe  and  other  reafons  had  deterred 
the  merch^uit^  of  the  moUii^r-cQuntry  ffon)  opening  ^ 
direct  trade  with  the  colony,  notwithfian^ing  tjie  incon^ 
yieniences  gad  charges  ^tt^ndiflg  ^n  indire^  o|ie.  There^ 
Yf^$  a  degree  of  prejudice  in  this  >  byt  ni^ny  pce^^^utioflf 
|irere  neceiTary  to  induce  thet^  tp  get  ri^  qf  it.  It  wa^ 
neceflary  to  entice  Eurppfa^  ^jps  to  cpqif^  tq  the  colony 
]HY  fquic  pirivileges,  and  ipdulgenciei,  vvhk^h  nug^t  ba-» 
Uqce  (he  difadva^tages  th;^  k^p$  then^  ^w^y-  W^th  thi^ 
kiad  pf  managesnent  ^he  i(\le^()e4  r^vojutlg^.  would  bavq 
icpn  brought  about  graidqalLv  a;id  infcqfiyy.  li^  ijw^ 
the  F^'fnch  fhips  ihould  h^ve  beqi  er^cqwraged^  in  or4eiP 
(o  |pe^  off  thofe  of  M^rtinico,  not  thofe  of  Martinlcq 
driven  away,  to  bring  in  the  French  ihips,  which  mighl 
poffit>ly  never  arrive. 

Such  wa$.  the  coiiiQne]:cial  ii^tereft,  fingly  confidered  j 
but,  perhaps,  it  migl^t  come  in  poippetitlon  v^itb  political 
interefts  of  much  greater  importance.  This  is  what  we 
iball  now  examine. 

France  has  been  hjtherto  unable  effedtually  to  proteft 
her  own  colonies,  or  to  annoy  thptb  of  her  moft  formi* 
dable  rival.  This  double  advantage  cap  only  be  pro«« 
cured  by  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  a  power,  which  openljf 
declares  itfelf  our  natural  enemy.  Till  that  period  arrives^ 
which,  from  our  prefent  fituation,  ii?ems  to  be  more  am) 
more  remote,  it  conjcerxis  us,  at  leafl,  t,o  put  pur,  coloniei 
lA  ^  condition  to  provide  for  themfelves  in  cafe  of  a  war. 

Tbii 
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B  O  O  If  This  they  were  able  to  do,  when  Martinico  was  the 
center  of  all  the  windward  fettlements.  From  this  ifland, 
full  of  traders  and  feamen,  and  the  moft  happily  fituated 
of  all  the  French  iflands,  with  regard  to  the  winds  that 
blow  in  thefc  latitudes,  were  fentout  conflant  fupplies  of 
men,  arms  and  provifions,  which  reached  the  other  c<i- 
lonies  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  moral  certainty  of 
not  being  intercepted,  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity 
and  ftrength  of  the  fquadrons  deilined  to  cut  off  this 
communication. 

•  Nor  was  this  all.  Swarms  of  privateers,  fent  out 
from  Martinico,  made  it  impoffible  for  the  Britifh  trade 
to  proceed  without  a  convoy  ;  and  as  the  convoys  could 
not  be  had  in  a  conftant  fucceflion,  fo  as  to  bring  a  re- 
gular fupply  to  a  climate  where  provifions  will  not  keep 
long,  the  £ngli(h  iflands  were  often  reduced  to  great 
fcarcity.  The  provinces  of  North- America  endeavoured^ 
it  is  true,  to  made  up  this  deficiency ;  but  the  cargoes 
fold  fo  cheap,  that  they  could  not  afford  a  convoy  ;  (b 
that  the  French  privateers  were  fure  to  carry  off  two 
fifths  of  their  trade  with  the  fouthern  colonies.  And^ 
indeed,  all  the  vigilance  and  fkill  of  the  Englifli  couM 
not  prevent  the  Martinico  privateers,  during  the  laft 
war,  from  taking  fourteen  hundred  vefTels. 

All  the  advantages  of  Martinico,  in  which  Guada* 
lupe  had  its  fhare,  and  which  greatly  contributed  ta 
the  vidlualling  of  both  iflands,  and  to  dlflrefs  the  ene- 
my's fettlements,  will  be  all  lofl  by  the  feparation  made 
between  the  colonies  by  the  mother-country.  We  (ball 
no  longer  fee  there  any  merchants,  nor  feamen,  nor  fla- 
tioned  fhips ;  and  if  a  war  fhould  break  out,  there  will 
be  no  fitting  out  the  fmallefl  armament  in  thofe  parts. 
It  is  thQ  bufinefs  of  the  court  of  Vcrfaillcs  to  judge  whe* 

thcr 
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%)ier  the  dire^  navigation  from  the  ports  of  France  to  B  O  O  K 
Guadalupe  can  make  amends  for  fo  great  a  facrifice.  t    —  —  _f 

But   can  France  he  afliired   of  enjoying  a  long  and  Meafure& 
quiet  poflcffion  of  this  ifland?  If  the  enemy  that  might  p^jj^'J^  If^^ 
attack   the  colony,  chofe  only  the  Grande  Terre,  and  the  defence 
'  carry  ofF  the  flaves  and  cattle  from  thence,  it  would  be  i^^^ 
impoffible  to  hinder  them,  or  even  to  make  them  fufFer 
for  it,  unlefs  an  army  was  oppofed  to  them.    Fort  Lewis, 
which  defends  this  part  of  the  fettlement  is  but  a  wretched 
ftar  fort,  incapable  of  much  .  refinance.     All  that  could 
poifibly  beexpeded,  would  be  to  prevent  the  devaftation 
from  extending  any  further.     The  nature  of  the  coun* 
try  prefents  feveral   more  or  lefs  fortunate  pofitions,  in 
which  the  progrefs  of  an  alTailer  may  be  flopped  with  fe-> 
curity,  whatever  his  courage  or  his  forces  may  be.     He 
would,  theiefore,  be  forced  to  reimbark  and  proceed  to 
the  attack  of  what  is  properly  called  Guadalupe. 

The  landing  of  the  enemy  could  be  eiFeded  no  where 
but  at  the  bay  of  the  Three  Rivers,  and  at  that  of  the 
Bailiff;  or  rather  thefe  two  places  would  be  moft  favour- 
able to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize  ;  becaufe  they  would 
bring  them  nearer  than  any  other  to  Fort  St.  Charles  of 
the  Bafle-terre,  where  they  would  have  lefs  difEculties  to 
encounter. 

.  Let  the  enemy  chufe  which  ever  of  thefe  landings 
they  pleafe,  they  will  find  nothing  more  than  a  fpot  co- 
vered with  trees,  interfe£led  with  rivers,  hollow  ways, 
narrow  pafTes,  and  fteep  afcents,  which  they  mufi  march 
over  expofed  to  the  French  fire.  When,  by  the  fuperiprity 
of  their  forces,  they  have  furmounted  thefe  difficulties, 
they  will  be  flopped  by  the  eminence  of  the  great  camp. 
This  is  a  platform  furrounded  by  nature,  with  the  river 
Galleon,  and  with  dreadful  ravines,  to  which  art  has  added 
{larapets,  barbettes^  flanks  and  embrafures^  to  dirci^l  the 

ar- 
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*^*^8HtilI«fy  in  tKe  beft  manner.'  THK  intrcncHiriciit,  tKo* 
^formid^Ie,  th\t(l  ht  fbrced.  It  i$  not  to  be  knag^ed 
that  an  imdiigent  genial  wotiM  ever  leave  (uth  a  pdft  as 
diis  behind  him :  his  convoys  Woald  b^  t06  mueh  ex* 
p6led>  arid  he  coald  not  get  up  what  Would  be  neceflaly 
for  carrying  oh  the  (tegc  of  fort  St.  Charles^  Without' 
much  difficulty. 

It  thofe  who  ^ere  firft  employed  in  fbrtifjring  Gaaida^ 
kipe,  had  underftood  the  art  of  war,  or  even  been  only 
engineers,  they  would  not  have  fkiicd  chufing  the'  pofi« 
rion  between  the  river  Cenfe  and  the  river  Galleon,  for 
erecting  their  foi'tifications.  The  place  then  would  have' 
had  towards  the  (ba- fide  a  front,  which  would  have  in« 
clofed  alMirbour  capable  of  containing  forty  fail  of  flxips^ 
which  would  have  annoyed  the  etietny's  fl^t,  without 
being  themfelves  in  the  leaff  expofed.  The^  fronts  to- 
wards the  riverar  Gatleon  and  Cenfe,  would  have  h&^ 
inacceffiUe,  beifrg  placed  upon  the  funlmit  of  two  very 
fleep  afeents.  The  fourth  front  Would  have  been  thif 
only  place  open  to  an  attact,  and  it  would  bate  been  an 
eafy  matter  to  ftrengthen  that  as  much  a^  might  havt 
becsi  tfaougbt  pttiper. 

Bv  chufihg  the  prefent*  pcifition  of  for!  St.  Charlbr, 
the  works,  which  were  conftruded  right,  ought  at  leafS 
to  have  ftank^d-  eadi  other,  from  the  fea  and  from  the 
heights.  But  the  principles  of  fortification  vrerd  fd 
much  negleded,  that  the  fire  -  wa^  pointed  entirely  iti  a 
wrong  direAioHj  that  the  ititifrhal  works  were  in  all  pa¥ts 
open  to  the  view,  and  that  the  reVetemttht^  might  be  bat* 
tered  from  the  bottom. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  fott  St.  Charles,  wheA  iti 
1764  they  begah  to  think  of  putting  it  in  a  ftafe  of  de-« 
fence.  Perhaps,  it  might  have  been  beft  to  deftroy  it 
totally^  and  to  place  the  fortifications  on  the  pofition-  juft 

pointed 
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pmntod  out.    They  contented  diemfdves,  however^  widi  B.O'0'K- 
cov£rin|  the  bad  fort  conifarufied  by  unildllful  Derffans..t   ^  /  « 
wich  Qut^ works ;  adding  two  baftions.  towards  the  lba» 
fide  ;  a  ^ood  covered  way,  which  goes  all  round  wtlh.  the 
gjacis,  partly  cut  and  partly  in  a  gentle  fiope  >  two  large 
jdaces  of  anna  with  re-entering  angles,  having  each  » 
gttod*  redoubt,  and  behind  tbefe  good  tenailles,  with  c»- 
ponterea  and  poftems  q£  communication  with  the  body^ 
of  the  plaipe }  two  redoubtSt  one  oa  the  prolongationiof 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  two  places  of  armsy  and-  Hm- 
oibor  at  the  extremity  of  aur  excellentintreiicbinent  made 
^ongthf  river  GaUeon,  the  platform  of  which  is  defended 
htf  the  caoncn  front  another  intrenchment^.  rnade  on;thfP 
top  of  the  bank  of  the  other  fide. of  die  fame  river;  ]vg0 
and  deep  ditches,  a  rcfenroir  foe  water,  iiod  a  powder 
magazine,,  bomb  pr.oof ;  in  a  word,  a  fufficient'^antity 
of  works  undecground  to  lodge  a  third  pare  of  thegarri* 
f#n*     AU  thefe  outwod:^  well  contrived  being,  added  to 
t^  for t^. will,  enable  an*  a£Uve  and-  experieBced  con»* 
naftnder  t9  bold  out  a  .fiege  of  two  moDtha,  and-  perhaps 
nnQiEeii     But  whatever,  may  be.therefiflance  that  Guada^ 
lup^  can.  oppofe  to  tbA  attacks. of  the  e&emiyt  itiatunr 
to  pafs  on  to  St.  Domingo. 
.  This  iflandis  fixty  leagues  in  Ieiigtb;*its  main  breadth  ^^^Ic^est 

it  about  thirty  ;  and  its  circumference  three  hundred  and  ppench  at 
fifty,  or  fix  hundred  in-  coafting  round. the  feveral  baystSt.Domiii. 

Itia  parted  lengthways,  from  eaft  to  weft;  by  a  ridge  of    * 

mountains,  covered.  witb;woodS|  which  rifuig  gradually 

exhibit  the  fineft  pro^£t  imaginable*     Several  of^  tbefe - 

mounuins  were  formerly  full  of  mtnee,  and,  perhaps,  are 

fo  ftill ;  others  are  fit  for  culture.     Almoft  all  of  them 

form  deli cioitSr  and  tempef^te  vallies:;  but  in  the  plains, 

where  the  foil  is  vei^  fertile^,  the  air  is  fo  fcorching  hoc 

ai . to  ^be  aloK^  intol^ah}^^  efpecially  in.  thofe  placec  by 

tb<^ 
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B  O  O  K  the  fea  fide  where  the  coaft  runs  narrow,  between  the 

XIII. 

water  and  the  back  of  the  mountains,  and  is  expofed  to  a 

double  reflexion  of  the  fun,  both  from  the  rocks  and 

the  waves. 

Spain  was  the  fole  proprietor  of  this  large  poiTeffion, 
when  fome  Englifh  and  Frencti,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  St.  Chri(lopher*s  took  refuge  there  in  1630. 
Though  the  fouthern  coaft,  where  they  firft  fettled,  was 
in  a  manner  forfaken,  they  confidered  that  being  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  a  common  enemy,  it  was  but  prudent  to 
fecure  a  retreat.  For  this  purpofe  they  pitched  upon 
Tortuga,  a  fmall  ifland  within  two  leagues  of  the  great 
one  ;  and  twenty-five  Spaniards  who  were  left  to  guard 
it,  retired  on  the  firft  fummons. 

The  adventurers  of  both  nations,  now  abfolute  mafters 
of  an  ifland  eight  leagues  long  and  two  broad, ,  found  a 
pure  air,  but  no  river  and  fey^  fprings.  The  mountains 
were  covered  with  choice  woods,  and  the  fertile  plains 
only  wanted  the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  The  northern 
coaft  appeared  to  be  inacceffible,  but  the  fouthern  had  an 
excellent  harbour  commanded  by  a  rock,  which  required 
only  a  battery  of  cannon  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
ifland. 

This  happy  fituation  foon  brought  to  Tortuga  a  mul- 
titude of  thofe  people  who  are  in  (earch  either  of  fortune 
or  liberty.  The  moft  moderate  applied  themfclves  to  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  which  grew  into  repute,  whilft 
the  more  zAive  went  to  hunt  the  buflFaloes  at  St.  Do« 
mingo,  and  fold  their  hides  to  the  Dutch.  The  moft 
intrepid  went  out  to  cruize,  and  performed  fuch  daring 
feats  as  will  be  long  remembered. 

This  fettlement  alarmed  the  court  of  Madrid.  Judg- 
ing by  the  lofles  they  had  already  fuftained,  of  the  mis- 
foituttC3  tb^  had  ftill  to  exped^  they  gave  orders  for 

the 
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^lle  deflrdflioh  of  the  new  colony.  The  general  6f  the  1^  6  O  K 
galleons  chofe,  for  executing  his  commiifion,  the  time 
When  the  brave  inhabitants  of  Tortuga  were  out  at  feaor 
^  hunting,  and  with  that  barbarity  which  was  then  fo 
familiar  to  his  nation,  carried  off  or  put  to  the  A^ord  all 
'  thofe  who  were  left  at  home.  Re  then  withdrew,  with- 
out leaving  any  garrifon,  fully  perfuaded  that  fucfa  a  pre^ 
caution  was  necdlefs,  after  the  vengeance  he  had  taken. 
But  he  Toon  found  that  cruelty  is  not  the  way  to  fecurb 
dominion. 

The  adventurers^  informed  of  what  had  been  doing  at 
Tortuga,  and  hearing  at  the  fame  time  that  a  body  of 
five  hundred  faien,  deftined  fo  harrafs  them,  was  getting 
ready  at  St.  Domingo,  judged  that  the  only  way  to  efcape 
the  impending  ruin,  was  tb  put  an  ertd  to  that  anarchy  ill 
Which  th^y  lived.  They  therefore  gave  up  perfonal  in- 
dependence to  focial  fafety,  and  made  choice  of  one 
Willes  to  be  at  their  head  ;  an  Ehglifliman  who  had  di^^ 
Ilinguilhed  himfelf  oh  many  occafions  by  his  prudehce 
and  valour.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  chief,  at  the 
Utter  end  X>f  1638,  they  retook  an  illand  which  they  had 
poflfefled  for  eight  years)  and  fortified  It  that  they  might 
Hot  lofe  it  again. 

Tilb  French  foon  felt  the  etfeds  of  hatloDal  pa^iality. 
Willes  having  fent  for  as  many  of 'his  countrymen  as 
Would  ehaUe  him  to  give  laws^  treated  the  reft  as  fub-* 
je£ts.  Such  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  doitiinion  ;  in  this 
ikianner  moft  moliarchies  have  been  formed.  Companions 
in  exile,  w^r,  or  piracy,  have  chofen  a  leader,  who  foon 
tfurps  the  authority  of  a  tnafier.  At  firft  hefliares  the  power 
or  the  fpoils  with  the  ftrongeft,  till  the  multitude,  cruihed 
by  the  few,  tinboldcn  the  chief  to  affume  the  whole  power 
to  himfelf,  and  then  ilnoharchy  degenerates  into  defpotifm. 
But  fuch  a  feries  of  revolutions  call  only  take  place  in  ma- 
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B  Q  O  K  oy  years  in  great  ftates.  An  ifland  of  fixteen  leagues  fquaae 
is  of  too  much  confequence  to  be  peopled  with  (Uvea.  The 
commander  De  Poincy,  governor-general  of  theWindward 
iflands»being  informed  of  the  tyranny  of  Willes^immediateljr 
fent  forty  Frenchmen  from  St.  Chriftopher*s,  who  coUed-^ 
ed  fifty  more  on  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.    They  landed 
atTortuga,  and  having  joined  their  countrymen  on  the 
ifland,  they  altogether  fummoned  the  Englifli  to  withdraw^ 
The£ngliib,difconcerted  at  fuch  an  unexpeded  and  vigo- 
rous ad,  and  not  doubting  but  fo  much  haughtinefs  wu 
fupported  by  a  much  greater  force  than  it  really  was,  eva- 
cuated the  ifland,  never  more  to  return. 

Th£  Spaniards  were  not  fo  tradable.     They  fufiered 
fo  much  from  the  depredations  of  the  pirates  which  were 
daily  fent  out  from  Tortuga,  that  they  thought  their 
'  peace,  their  honour,  and  their  intereft,  were  alike  con- 

cerned in  getting  that  ifland  once  more  in  their  own 
power.  Three  times  they  recovered  it,  and  were 
three  times  driven  out  again.  At  laft  it  lemained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  in  1659^  and  they  kept  it  till 
they  were  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  at  St.  Domingo,  as  to  dif- 
regard  fo  fmall  a  fcttlcment. 

Thb;r  progrefs,  however,  was  but  flow,  and  they  firfl 
drew  the  attention  of  the  mother  country  in  1665. 
Huntfmen,  indeed,  and  pirates  were  continually  feen  ho- 
vering about  from  one  ifland  to  another,  but  the  number 
of  planters,  who  are  properly  the  only  colonifts  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred.  The  government  was  fenfiblte  how  ' 
necefiary  it  was  to  multiply  them ;  and  the  care  of  this 
Meafures  difficult  work  was  committed  to  a  gentleman  of  Anjou, 

2  Flinch  °*"*^  Bertrand  Dogeron. 

to  render  This  man,  whom  nature  had  formed  to  be  great  in 
^^'^^^^'"yhimfelf,  independent  of  the  finiles  or  frowns  of  fortune, 
geoot.      had  iervcd  fifteen  years  in  the  marines,,  vfben  he  went 

over 
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over  to  Americk  in  1 756.  With  the  bcft  contrived  plans,  B  ^^  K 
he  failed  in  his  firft  attempts  ;  but  the  fortitude  be  (hewed 
in  hb  misfortunes,  made  his  virtues  the  more  confpicuous, 
<nd  the  expedients  he  found  out  to  extricate  himfelf, 
heightened  the  opinion  already  entertained  of  his  ge* 
nius.  The  cfteem  and  attachment  he  had  infpired  the 
French  with  at  St.  Domingo  and  Tortuga,  induced  the 
gdvemment  to  intruft  him  with  the  care  of  direding,  or 
rather  of  fettling  that  colony. 

The  execution  of  this  projeft  was  full  of  diffi- 
culties. It  was  neceffary  to  fubdue  a  lawlefs  crew,  who 
till  then  had  lived  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  abfolute  depen* 
dence ;  to  reconcile  to  labour  a  troop  of  plunderers,  who 
delighted  in  nothing  but  rapine  and  idletiefs ;  to  prevail 
upon  men  accuftomed  to  trade  freely  with  all  nations,  to 
fubmit  to  the  privileges  of  an  exdufive  company  formed 
in  1664  for  all  the  French  fettlements.  Whpn  this  was 
ciFe^led,  it  then  became  neceflary  to  allure  new  inhabitants 
into  a  country  which  had  been  traduced  as  a  bad  climate^ 
and  which  was  not  yet  known  to  be  fo  fertile  as  it  really 
was, 

DoGSROK,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  was  in  hopes 
he  (hould  fucceed.  A  long  intercourfe  with  men  he  was 
to  govern,  had  taught  him  how  they  were  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  his  fagacity  could  fuggeft,  or  his  honeft  foul 
adopt  no  method  of  alluring  them,  but  what  was  noble  and 
juft.  The  free-booters  were  determined  to  go  in  fearch  of 
0X>re  advantageous  latitudes ;  he  detained  them,  by  re- 
linquiihing  to  them  that  fliare  of  the  booty  which  his  poft 
entitled  hiin  to,  ahd  by  obtaining  for  them  from  Portugal, 
commiffions  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  even  after  they  had 
made  peace  with  France.  This  was  the  only  way  to  make 
thefe  men  friends  to  their  country,  who  otherwtfe  would 

fjesi  rather  than  have  renounced  the  hopes  of 
3  b  1  '  plunder. 
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FO  O  K  plunder.    The  buccaneers,  or  huntfrnen,  who  only  wiihed 

XIII  • 

to  raife  a  fufficiency  to  ered  habirations,  fourid  him  readf 

to  advance  them  money  without  intereft,  or  to  procure 
them  fome  by  his  credit.  As  for  the  planters,  whom  he 
preferred  to  all  the  other  colonifts,  he  ^ve  them  every 
poffible  encouragement  within  the  reach  of  his  induftrious 
adivity. 

These  happy  alteration^  required  only  to  be  made  per* 
manent.  The  governor  wifely  confidered,  that  wo- 
men could  alone  cement  the  happin^fs  of  the  men  and 
the  welfare  of  the  .colony*  by  promoting  population. 
There  was  not  one  female  on  the  new  fettlement.  He  there* 
fore  fent  for  fome  Fifty  came  over  from  France,  and  were 
foon  difpofcd  of  to  the  beft  bidders.  Soon  after,  a  like  num- 
ber arrived,  and  were  obtained  on  ftill  higher  terms.  This 
was  the  only  way  to  gratify  the  moft  impetuous  of  all 
paffions,  without  quarrels  or  bloodfhcd.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants expeded  to  fee  help  mates  come  from  their  own  coun- 
try, to  foften  and  to  (hare  their  fate.  But  they  were  dif- 
appointed.  No  more  were  fent  over,  except  women  of  no 
charajfter,  who  ufed  to  engage  themfelves  fcr  three  years  ia 
thei  fervice  of  the  men.  This  method  of  loading  the  colony 
with  the  refufe  of  the  mother-country,  introduced  fuch  a 
profligacy  of  manners,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  put  a  (lop 
to  fo  dangerous  an  expedient,  but  without  fubfti^uting  a 
better.  By  this  negled,  St.  Domingo  loft  a  great  many  ho- 
neftmen,  who  could  not  live  happy  there,  and  was  deprived 
of  an  increafc  of  population,  which  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  colontfts,  who^ftill  preferved  their  attachment  to 
the  ifland.  The  colony  has  long  felt,  and,  perhaps,  feels  to 
this  day,  the  cScSts  of  fo  capital  a  fault. 

Notwithstanding  this  error,  Dogeron  found  means 
to  increafe  the  number  of  planters  to  fifteen  hundred  in 
four  years  time,  when  there  were  only  four  hundred  at  his 

iirft 
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firft  coming.     His  fucceflcs  were  daily  incrcafing,  when  BOOK 
they  were  flopped  at  once  in  1670,  by  an  infurrefllon, 
-which  put  the  whole  colony  in  a  ferment.   'He  did  hot 
experience  the  leaft  cenfure  for  an  unfortunate  accident, 
in  which  he  certainly  had  not  the  leaft  fhare. 

When  this  upright  man  was  appointed  by  the  court 
of  Francfe  to  the  government  of  Tortuga  and  St.  Domin- 
go, he  could  only  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority,  by  giving  them  hopes  that,  the' 
ports  under  hi^  Jurifdidion  ihould  be  open  to  foreigners* 
Yet  fuch  was  the  afcendent  he  gained  over  their  minds, 
that  by  degrees  he  eftablifhed  in  the  colony  the  exclufive 
privilege  ofthe  company,  which  in  time  cngioffed  the  whole 
trade.  But  this  company  became To  elated  with  profperity, 
as  to  be  guilty  of  the  injuftice  of  felling  their  goods  for  two- 
thirds  mDre  than  had  till  then  been  paid  to  the  Dutch.  So 
deilrudivea  monoply  revolted  the  inhabitants;' They  took 
up  arms,  and  it  was  but  a  year  after,  that  they  laid  them 
down,  upon  condition  that  all  French  fhips  fhould  be  free 
to  trade  with  them,  paying  five  {n  cent,  to  the  company  at 
coming  in  and  gbing  out.  Dogcron,  who  brought 
about  this  accommodation,  availed  himfelf  of  that  cir- 
cumftance  to  procure  two  (hips,  fcemingly  deftined  to 
convey  his  crops  into  Europe,  but  which  in  fa£l  were  more 
the  property  of  his  colof^ifts  than  his  own.  Every  one 
(hipped  his  own  commodities  on  board,  allowing  a  mo- 
/derate  freight.  On  the  return  oF  the  veflel,  the  gener- 
ous governor  caufed  the  cargo  to  be  expofed  to  public 
view,  and  every  one  helped  himfelf  to  what  he  wanted, 
not  only  at  prime  cdft,  but  upon  truft,  without  intereft, 
and  even  without  notes  of  hand.  Dos:eron  had  imagined 
he  ihbuld  infpire  them  with  fentiments  of  probity  and 
greatnefs  of  foul,  by  taking  no  other  fecurity  than  their' 
own  bare  word.     He  was  cut  ofF  by  death  in  the  midft 
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B  O  O  K  of  tfaefe  parental  offices,  in  1673,  leaving  no  other  in* 
heritance  than  an  example  of  patriotifm,  and  of  every 
humane  and  focial  virtue. 

His  nephew  Pouancey  fucceeded  rather  to  the  duties 
than  to  the  honours  of  his  place.  With  the  iame  quali- 
fications as  Dogeron,  he  was  not  fo  great  a  man>  becaufe 
he  followed  his  fieps  more  from  imitation  than  from  na*- 
tural  difpofition.  Yet  the  undifcerning  multitude  placed 
an  equal  confidence  in  both,  and  both  bad  the  honour  and 
happinefs  to  eftablilh  the  colony  upon  a  firm  footing^ 
without  laws  and  without  foldiers.  l^heir  natural  good 
fenie,  and  their  known  integrity,  determined  all  differences 
to  the  fatisfii^lion  of  both  parties  ;  and  public  order  was 
maintained  by  that  authority  which  is  naturally  attendent^ 
upon  perfonal  merit. 

So  wife  a  conflitution  could  not  be  lafting  ^  it  required, 
too  much  virtue  to  make  it  fo.  In  1684  there  was  fo  vifi^. 
Ue  an  alteration,  that  in  order  to  eftabKfli.  a  due  fubor* 
dinajtion  at  St.  Domingo,  two  adminiftrators  were  calkd. 
in  from  Martinico,  where  good  policy  was.  already  in.  a 
great  meafure  fettled.  Thefe  legiflators  appointed  courts 
of  judicature  in  the  feveral  diftri&s,  accountable  to  a  fii- 
perior  council  at  Little  Goyave.  In  procefs  of  time  this 
jurifdidion  growing  too  extenfive,  a  like  tribunal  was 
erei^ed  in  1702  at  Cape  St.  Francis  for  the  northern  di- 
ftrias. 

All  thefe  innovations  could  hardly  be  introduced  with- 
out ibme  oppofition.  It  was  to  be  feared  .that  the  hunters, 
and  pirates,  who  compofed  the  bulk  of  the  people,  averid- 
from  the  reftraints  that  were  going  ta  be  laid  upon  them, 
would  go  over  to  the  Spaniards  and  to  Jamaica,  aliured 
by  the  profpe£l  of  great  advantages.  The  planters  thenv* 
felves  were  under  fome  temptation  of  this  kindy  as  their 
trade  was  clogged  with  fo  many  reftciftions^  that  thej^ 

were 
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were  forced  to  fell  their  comaioditiee  at  a  Tcry  low  price.  BOOK 
The  former  were  won  by  perfuafions^  the  latter  1^  die 
profpeft  of  a  change  in  their  fituation^  which  was  truly 
def^erate. 

Skiks  had  been  the  firft  article  of  exportation  from  St« 
Domingo>ad  being  theonly  things  the  buccaneers  brought 
home.  Tobacco  was  afterwards  added  by  the  culture  of 
lands,  and  it  was  fold  to  great  advantage  to  all  nations. 
This  trade  was  foon  confined  by  an  exclufive  company* 
which  indeed  was  in  a  fhort  time  abolilhed,  but  with  no 
advantage  for  the faleof  tobacco,  fince  that  was  fanned  out. 
TheinhabitantSjhopingtomeet  with  fome  favour  fromgo^ 
vemment)  as  a  reward  for  their  fubmiffion,  offered  to  give 
the  king  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  tobacco  they  Ihould  fend 
into  the  kingdom,  free  of  all  diarge  even  of  freight* 
upon  condition  they  Ihould  have  the  free  diipofal  of  the 
other  three-fourths.  They  made  it  appear*  that  this  me- 
thod would  bring  in  a  clearer  profit  to  the  revenue  thaa 
the  forty  fols  {g)  per  ctnu  which  were  paid  by  the  farmer. 
Private  interefh  oppofed  fo  reafbnable  a  propo(aL  This 
unkind  treatment  exafperated  the  colonifls,  and  luckily 
for  them,  they  applied  themfelves  wholly  to  the  culture 
of  indigo  and  cocoa.  Cotton  was  a  very  promifing  article* 
becaufe  it  had  greatly  enriched  the  Spaniards  in  former 
times  I  but  they  foon  gave  it  up,  for  what  reafon  Js  not 
known,  and  in  a  few  years  not  a  fingle  Ihrub  of  cotton 
was  to  be  ieen. 

Till  then  the  labours  had  all  been  performed  by  hire-* 
lings,  and  by  the  pooreft  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  fuc« 
cefsful  expeditions  againft  the  Spaniards,  procured  them 
a  few  negroes.  The  number  was  increafed  by  two  or 
three  French  (hips,  and  much  more  by  prizes  taken  from 
the  Englifb  during  the  war  of  16&8,  by  an  invafion  of 
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BOO  K  Jamaica,  from  whence  our  people  brought  awajr  dire^ 
_  *•  ,thoHfand  black?  in  1694,  Without  flaves,  the  culture  of 
iugar  could  not  be  undertaken  j  but  they  alone  were  not 
fufKcient,  Money  was  wanting  to  crcSt  buildings,  an4 
\o  purqhafe  utenflls.  The  profit  fome  inhabitants  made 
^ith  the  free-booters,  who  were  always  fuccefsfui  in 
their  expeditions,  enabled  them  to  employ  (he  (lav^s.  They 
therefore  undertook  the  planting  of  thpfe  canes,  which 
convey  the  gold  of  Mexico  ^o  nations  whofe  pnly  ipine^ 
are  fruitful  lands. 

But  the  colonyt  which  though 'it  had  loft  fome  of  its 
Europeans,  bad  ftill  made  a  progrefs  to  the  north  and  weft« 
^midft  .the  devaftations  that  preceded  the  peace  QfRiA^ 
wick,  was  yet  in  no  forwardnefs  to  the  fouth.  This 
part,  which  includes  fifty  leagues  of  fea-coaft,  h^d  not  21 
hundred  inhabitants,  all  living  in  huts,  and  al]  extremely 
wretched.  The  government  could  fix  upon  no  better  ex-. 
pedient  to  make  fome  advantage  of  fo  extendve  and  fo  fine 
a  country,  than  to  grant,  in  1698,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty 
years,  the  property  of  it  to  a  company,  which  took  the 
nam^  of  St-  l^uis^  This  company,  in  imitation  of  Ja-s 
m^ica  and  Curasao,  was  to  open  a  contraband  trade  with 
the  Spaniih  continent,  and  to  clear  the  yaft  trad  of  land 
included  ii^  the  grant.  This  laft  p.bje£l,  as  it  was  the 
moft  important,  w^s  'pon  the  qnly  on^  that  wa$  attended 
to. 

To  advance  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  com-i 
pany  freely  granted  lands  tP  ?11  whq  applied  for  thpn, 
Each  perfpn,  s^ccording  to  his  y^ants  and  abilities,  obtained 
|lavcs  they  were  to  pay  for  in  three  year$,  the.m^n  at  the 
fate  of  (ix  hundred  liyres  (h),  and  the  women  at  the  rat^, 
^f  four  hundred  and  fifty  livres  [/J.  The  fame  credit 
fras  given  for  goods,  though  they  ^ere  to  be  deliyere^ 
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the  market  pric^.  The  company  engaged  to  buy  up  all  B  O  O  K 
(he  produce  of  the  lands  at  the  fame  rate  as  thofe  commo* 
ditie9  were  fold  for  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  The 
fppiety,.  which  made  fo  many  conqeflions,  had  no  other 
amends  for  them  bi|t  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and 
felling  through  the  whole  territory  aifigned  to  them* 
Even  this  dependence,  oppreflive  to  the  colonift»  was  ftill 
foftened  by  allowing  him  to  take  where  he  pleafed,  what* 
ever  he  was  left  in  want  of,  and  to  pay  out  of  his  provi* 
lions  whatever  he  might  have  occafton  to  buy. 

The  monopolizer,  as  a  torrent  that  is  loft  in  the  abyfi 
}tfelf  has  made,  works  his  own  ruin  by  his  rapacioufnefs, 
t>y  draining  the  country  where  be  exercifes  his  tyranny. 
This  mifmanagemcnt  of  the  opprelTor,  the  dejedion  of 
the  opprefled,  both  concur  to  damp  induftry  and  trade 
in  ftates  fubjeded  to  exclufive  privileges.  The  company 
of  St.  Louis  affords  an  inflanc^  among  many,  of  the  iU 
efFe£ls  of  iuch  private  combinations.  It  was  ruined  by 
|he  knavery  and  extravagance  of  its  agents,  nor  was  the 
territory  committed  to  its  care,  the  better  for  all  thefe 
Jofles,  The  plantations  and  people  that  were  found  there, 
when  the  company  gave  up  her  rights  to  the  government 
in  I7;i0,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  interlopers. 

It  was  during  the  long  and  bloody  war  begun  on  ac-^ 
fount  of  the  Spani(h  fucceffion,  that  this  attempt  had 
been  made  towards  the  improvement  of  the  colony.  It 
plight  halve  been  expelled  to  have  made  a  fpeedy  progrefs, 
when  tranquility  was  reftored  to  both  nations  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  Thefe  fair  profpeS^  were  blafted  by 
one  of  thofe  calamities  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
roan  to  forefee.  All  the  cocoa-trees  upon  the  colony  died 
jn  1715.  Dogeron  had  planted  the  (irft  in  1665.  InMisfor- 
procefs  of  time  they  had  incrcafed,  efpecially  in  the  nar-h^p^^^ 
f97f  yallcys  to  the  weftward.     There  were  no  lefs  than  the  colony, 

twenty 
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Ho  O  K  twenty  tboufafid  upon  fbme  plantattons ;  fo  that  though 
cocoa  fold  but  five  fols  (i)  ^  pound,  k  was  become  a 
plentiful  fource  of  wealth. 

Cultivations  of  greater  importance  amply  compen* 
fated  this  lofs,  when  the  colony  was  threatened  with  a 
total  fubveriion.  A  confiderable  number  of  inhabicants, 
who  had  devoted  twenty  or  thirty  years  labour,  in  a 
burning  climate,  to  lay  up  a  fufficiency  to  fpend  a  com* 
fortable  old  age  in  their  native  country,  were  gone  over  to 
France,  with  a  fufficient  fortune  to  enable  them  to  pay  off 
their  debts  and  purchafeeftates.  Their  commodities  were 
paid  diem  in  bank  notes,  which  turned  out  to  be  of  no  ufe  to 
*  them.  This  heavy  (Iroke  obliged  them  to  return  poor  into 
an  ifland  from  whence  they  had  departed  rich,  and  reduced 
them  in  their  old  age,  to  folicit  places,  as  fiewards  to 
the  very  people  who  had  formerly  been  their  {ervants. 
The  fight  of  fo  many  unfortunate  perfons,  infpired  a 
general  deteftation,  both  of  Law's  fcheme,  and  of  the  In* 
dta  company,  which  was  confidered  as  accountable  for 
this  ill- concerted  projed  of  finance.  This  averfion^ 
raifed  by  mere  compaffion,  was  foon  ftrengthened  by  verjr 
confiderable  perfonal  interefts. 

In  1722  agents  came  from  the  India  company,  which 
had  obtained  an  exclufive  grant  of  the  negro  trade,  on  con- 
dition that  they  (hould  furniih  twothoufand  negroes  yearly. 
This  was  evidently  a  double  misfortune  for  the  colony* 
who  could  not  expeSt  to  get  above  one^fifth  of  the  flaves 
they  wanted,  and  forefaw  that  thofe  would  be  fold  db  an 
extravagant  price.  Their  difcontent  broke  out  into  Ads 
of  the  greateft  violence.  Some  commiflaries,  who  by 
their  infolent  behaviour,  had  greatly  heightened  the  dread 
naturally  conceived  of  all  monopcriy,  were  forced,  to  re-* 
pafs  the  feas.    The  buildings  where  they  tnnCat&ei  thm 

bufinefa 

(i)  Two-pence  halfpenny. 
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bttfincfi  vrsre burnt  to  dtc.groumf.  Tiic  Skipiihzt  caweBOQg 
to  tkotts  ftom  Afri<^y  were  eitber  4enieiE  admittance  into 
the  harbour,  or  not  fuffered  to  difpofe  of  their  cargoet*^ 
The  chief  goverooiy  who  endeavoured  to  oppofe  tbefe 
difturbancesy  (aw  hb  authority  defpifed,  and  his  orders  dir** 
obeyed  as  they  were  not  enforced  by  any  conapulfive  power. 
He  was  even  put  under  arreft.  All  parts  iof  the.ifland  rang 
with  tbe  cries  of  feditioo,  and  the  claihing  of  arms.  It 
il  hard  to  fay  how  far  the&  excefits  would  have  beenr 
carried^  had  not  government  been  fo  prudent  tsto  yield«' 
This  extreme  confufion  lafled  two  yean.-  At  length,  thr 
incoaveniciices  refultiiigfrom  anarchy,  difpofisd'the  minds^ 
of  all  parties  to  peace,  and  tranquility  was  reftored  wi^ 
out  having  recourfe  to  defperate  means.    . 

From  that  period,  no  colony  ever  made  fuch  a  good 
ufeof  time  as  that  of  St.  Dotningo.  They  advanced  with 
the  utmoft  rapidity  to  a  prbfperous  ftate.  The  two  un- 
fortunate' wars  which  annoyed  her  feas,  have  only  ferved 
to  comprefs  her  ft^ength,  which  has  increafed  the  more 
fince  the  cdTatlon  of  hofiHities.  A  wound  is  Toon  healed 
wheit  the  conftitution  is  found.  Difeafes  tKemlcIves  are 
a  kind  of  reitledies,  which  by  the  expulfiori  of  the  vitia- 
ted humours,  add  new  vigour  to  a  robuft  habit  of  bbdy« 
TheyDBftoti;  the  eqailibriuni  of  the  whole  frame,  and  im- 
part to  it  a  more  regular  and  uniform  motion.  So  war 
fEems  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport  national  fpirit  in  many 
flatesiof  Edrope,  which  might  be  enervated  and  corrupted 
by  the  profperity  of  commerce,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
luxury.  I'he  immenfe  lofTes  which  almoft  equally  attend 
viAoty  and  defeat,  awaken  induftry  and  quicken  labour. 
Natronis  will  recover  their  former  fplendor,  provided  their 
rulers  will  let  them  follow  their  own  bent,  and  not  pre* 
tend  to  dire£l  their  fteps.  This  principle  is  peculiarly 
^iplicable  to  France,  where  nothing  is  requifite  for  its 

profpcrity 
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B  O  OK  proipericy  but  to  give  a  free  courTe  to  the  ai^Hrity  ^'  the 
inhabitants.  Wherever  nature  leaves  them  at  full  Kberty, 
they  fuccced  in  giving  her  powers  their  full  fcope.  •  St. 
Domingo  affords  a  ftriking  inftance  of  what  may  be  ex- 
peded  from  a  good  foil  and  an  advantageous  fituation,  in 
the  hands  of  Frenchmen. 
Prefent  Thi8  colony  has  i8o  leagues  of  fea-coaft,  lying  to 

^ll^y,    *^^  north,  the  weft,  and  the  fouth.     The  fouthetn  part 
extends    from  cape    Tiburon,    to  the  point  of  Beata 
Cape,,  which  takes  in  about  fifty  leagues  of  coaft,  more 
or  lefs  confined  by  the  mountains.    The  Spaniards  had 
built  two  large  towns  in  that  part,  at  the  time  of  their 
profperity^  but  forfook  them  in  their  decline.     The  va** 
cant  towns  wer^not  immediately  occupied  by  the  French, 
who  might  npt  think  themfelves  in  fafety   fo  near  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  where  was  centered  the    chief 
"    force  of  the  nation  upon  whofe  ruins  they  were  rifing. 
Their  corfairs,  who.  commonly  afiembled  at  the  little 
ifiand  called  Vache  Ifland,  to  cruize  upon  the  Caflilians, 
and  divide  their  fpoils,    emboldened   them  to  begin  a 
fettlement  on  the  neighbouring  coaft   in   1673.     It  was 
foon  deilroyed,  and  was  not  refumed  till  a  jgoo^  yrhile 
after.     The  company  appointed  to  fettle  and  extend  this^ 
colony  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  it,  but  4be  progrefs* 
it  made  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Engliih  of  .Jamaica, 
and  the   Dutch   of  Curasao,   who  having .  reloUed  to 
carry  almoft  all  their  flaves  to  this  place,  bought  Mp  the. 
produce  of  a  land  which  they  themfelves  contributed  to 
improve.     Our  merchants  at  home  have  at  length  opened 
their  eyes,  and  fince  the  year  1 740,  they  frequent  that 
part  which  is  the  moft  diftant  of  the  colony,  though  the 
failing  out  of  this  road  is  fometimes  very  tedious  and 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  winds. 

'  The 
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TilB  fettlement  that  lies  to  windward  of  the  reftis^^OlC 

XIIL 
ciWcA  Jaquemel.    Though  of  a  pretty  long  (landing,  it 

contains  but  forty-two  houfes.  The  foil  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  fettlements  is  fo  henuned  in  by  the  moun- 
tainS)  that  no  great  opulence  is  to  be  exepe6ted  from  it  j 
but  in  another  light,  it  merits  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. It  lies  very  conveniently  for  the  reception  of  any 
troops  or  warlike  ftores,  which  the  mother-country  might 
choofe  to  convey  to  the  colony,  in  time  of  war,  and 
which  would  run  great  rifques  in  taking  the  north  fide, 
that  being  the  natural  and  conftant  ftation  of  the  enemy's 
fquadrons.  Jaquemel  may  alfo  be  of  great  fervice  in  ano* 
ther  light.  The  little  Dutch  ifiand  of  Cura^ao^  zSori^ 
in  times  of  boftilities  an  inexhauftible  (lore  of  provilions. 
Their  privateers  being  ftrong  and  bold  enough  to  beat  the 
little  corfairs  of  Jamaica,  the  only  Englifh  veflfels  that 
have  hitherto  obftruSed  their  operations,  have  poured  an 
immenfe  (lock  of  provifions  into  the  port  of  Jaquemel, 
during  the  late  troubles.  They  will  continue  this  fupply 
as  long  as  we  pleafe,  provided  we  will  but  feture  their 
landing  by  proper  batteries,  or  by  the  protection  of  a 
frigate  or  two.  This  place  will  fupply  the  weftern  fide 
of  St^  Domingo,  by  a  road  of  eight  leagues  only,  which 
leads  to  Leogane  and  Port-au-Pripce,  and  the  fouthern 
fide  by  froall  boats  that  can  eafily  range  the  coaft. 

Whilst  Jaquemel  is  the  ftorehoufe,  St.  Lewis  is  the 
defence  of  the  ifland.  This  town,  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  makes 
a  tolerable  harbour.  It  contains  but  forty  houfes,  and 
feemed  to  be  doomed  to  lading  wretchednefs,  having  na- 
turally no  water  to  drink.  Some  Jews,  who  live  with- 
out the  gates  of  St.  Lewis,  at  length  undertook  to  form 
an  aquedudl,  which  they  engaged  to  conftrufi  at  their 
own  expence.    This  place  is  the  feat  of  government^  and 

re- 
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9  0J>  Kieceivei  the  few  men  of  war  which  appear  in  thefe  lati- 
(tudti.  This  is  the  otily  advantage  it  has,  and  k  is  by 
this  it  IS  able  to  pcoteA  the  trade  and  wealth  of  cheCaycs^ 
which  lies  ten  leagues  lower. 

'  This  town  ieems  to  have  been,  as  it  wrere,  thrown  at 
random  in  the  bottom  of  a  fliaUow  bay^  wiitcfa  gnows 
more  and  mor^  (b,  and  has  but  three  channels*     The 
anchorage  is  fb  confined  and  fo  dangerous  during  the 
eqvinoxt  that  fliips  whidi  happen  to  be  there  at  tbofe 
fes^ns,  are  frequently  loft.    The  great  quantity  of  mud 
brought  thither  by  a  torrent,  called  the  fouth  rirer,  has 
increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  thirty  years  time  there 
will  be  no  getting  in.    The  canal  formed  by  the  vicinity 
of  Vache  Ifland  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  obftnid  navigation. 
The  creeks  in  this  place  are  the  rebrt  of  the  corfairs  of 
Jamaica.  As  they  cruize  there  without  fails,  and  can  ob- 
ferve  without  being  feen,  they  always  have  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  over  fuch  veflels  as  are  hindred  by  the  vio« 
lence  and  conftant  courfe  of  the  winds^rom  paffing  above 
the  ifland.     If  any  men  of  war  Qiould  be  forced  to  put 
into'this  bad  harbour,  the  impoflibility  of  furmounting 
this  obftacie  and  that  of  the  currents,  in  order  to  get  to 
windward  of  the  ifland,  would  oblige' them  to  follow  the 
track  of  merchant  (hips.    Doubling,  therefore,  the  point         ; 
of  Labacou»  one  after  another,  on  account  of  the  ihoals,         J 
thefe  fliips  would  get  between  the  land  and  the  enemy's         j 
fire,  with  the  difadvantage  of  the  wind,  and  would  ii^ 
falliUy  be  deftroyed  by  an  inferior  fquadron. 

Thi  town  of  Cayes  is  worthy  of  the  harbour.  It  con- 
tains 280*  houfes,  all  funk  into .  fwampy  ground,  and 
moft  of  them  furrounded  with  ftagnant  water.  The  air 
of  this  fpot  is  foul  and  unwholefome,  and  on  this  aci- 
count,  as  well  as  the  badnefs  of  the  harbour,  it  has  often 

•|)cen  wiihed  that  the  trade  with  th^  motber-countiy 

could 
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could  be  transferred  to  St.  Lewis.    But  the  efforts  thatBOOK 
bare  been  naade  to  bring  this  about  have  hitherto  been 
uofiiccersfult  and  will  for  ever  be  fo  for  very  evident 
itaTons. 

The  town  of  Cayes  is  furrounded  with  a  plain  nearly 
fix  leagues  long>  and  four  and  a  half  broad.  The  ground 
which  is  veiy  even^  extremely  fruitful  and  in  every  part 
fit  for  the  culture  of  fugar,  is  well  watered  in  many 
places,  and  may  be  (o  every  where.  Nothing  is  left  to 
Oiake  it  rival  the  plain  of  the  cape,  but  an  equal  number 
of  flaves.  Tbefe  are  daily  inoreafing, .  and  will  loon 
multiply  to  fuch  a  number  as  to  make  the  moft  of  this 
fertile  fpot.  So  many  advantages  are  an  inducement  to 
perfons  who  croft  the  feas  merely  in  hopes  of  making  a 
Ipeedy  fortune,  to  go  dire^ly  to  Cayes. 

To  pretend  to  thwart  this  partiality  would  be  to  retard 
the  progrefs  of  a  good  fettlement,  to  no  manner  of  pur-* 
pofe.  Even  the  capri(tes  of  induftry  (hould  be  indulged 
by  government.  The  leaft  uneafinefs  in  the  trader 
creates  diftruft.  Political  and  military  reafonii^  will 
never  prevail  againft  thofe  of  intereft.  The  colonies  are 
influenced  by  no  other  rule.  Wherever  there  is  moft 
money,  there  they  direfl  their  fleps,  and  there  they  fix. 
Trade  is  a  plant  that  only  thrives  in  a  foil  of  its  own 
chufing.  It  ftarts  at  every  kind  of  reftraint.  Forbidding 
the  trade  of  Cayes,  would  be  juft  as  abfurd  a  piece  of 
tyranny^  as  ordering  the  dealers  at  a  fair  to  quit  their 
ftalls. 

All  that  the  French  miniftry  could  reafonably  propofe, 
would  be  to  fortify,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  cleanfe  this 
place.  Both  might  be  effedcd,  by  digging  a  ditch  all 
round  the  town,  and  the  rubbiih  would  ferve  to  fill  up 
the  mar(hes  within.  The  ground  being  raifed  higher  by 
iSifl  contrivance^  would  of  courfe  grow  drier  ^  the  water, 

jybicb 
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iecure  the  towns  from'  the  attsck»  of 'die  coi^kifs/'  'iiiid 
inrbuld  even  afford  a  temporary  defence,  *ahd  alI6w*fiAe 
to  eapitulate  whh  a  fquadron.         •♦.'••         •     •   .  v 

Wr  may  and  ought  to  go  fitrthw  831.  Wh)'  »tiit  al-* 
low  a  faditioiis  ha/bour  te  an  mtportant^lMil^f  ¥^hftb 
will  foon  be  ftopped  f  The  merci^int  (hips  thtt  -gcAftnd 
feekflidter  in  what  is  called  the  Plemtfli Bay,  left  cbatitijird 
le&gues  td  windward  of  Caytt,  feem  Vb  point  out '  tMt'as 
the  very  harbour  that  is  wanted  for  this  toWrt.  It  t»^ld 
cMiCain  a  good  number  of  men  of  war|  fafe  fitmi  «]I 
winds,  would  afFoitl  them  fereral  careening  platses^  wkmM 
admit  of  their  doubling  the  Vachelfland  to  i^intfWM^ 

•and  enable  them  to  carry  on  with  the  toWn  Uong'-fidc^the 

'  eoaft  an  tfttercourfe)  which  being  pTote£led  by*  bfttterfes 
property  difpofed,  would  fce^p  all-  th6  corikirs  in'a#ea 
The  only  inconvenience  is,  that  the  fliif^wohia  t^moxt 

•  apttoget  at  the  veflel  there  thah  in^chtrpflrts^onaircount 
of  the  nature  of  the  bottom^  ahd  the  caHniMfa  *of  «h€ 
fca. '    .  '•,'■.-•' 

There  is  a  fafcr  anchorage  at  the  tewii  of  Goteanx^ 
but  it  is  only  fit  foC  fmalhveflUa*  The  foileign  cmde 
winch  is  allowed  th«re  in  «fiiie  of  war,  a'Ad  can  hadly^be 
prevented  in  time  of  peac^,  teis?«endf  red  this  -  iN>rt  of 
confcquencci  which  ts  hot  ardefenoekft  aiiet  Nwie  to 
Cayes,  this-is^thefrinei^arvtown  upon  thexoaft^i  vriiercf 
moftbufinefs  is  tranfaAed«  Its  territory  and  the  adja- 
cent country  abounds  chiefly  in  ixfdigia,  bur  vei^  little  of 
thk  b. conveyed  t6£raiice«     *.  !->.':  •,,  .    .    » 

TKEfoiithern  ]Mrt^imiiHteiB  |tt  cape  <TiVuron.  The 
little  fettlementmaii*  thcrei  iiiAcbd^f  a  harbour  has  no- 
thing but  a  foad,r  where  the  fca  in  Donftantly  roogh  (-but 
Ua  for tificatiom  are  a  protedtoa  te  fuckiMrchantibipa 
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Bsare  able  to  double  the  cape.   *It  affords  a  retreat  taB  O  O  K 
neutral  ibtps,  whtcb  being  pur fued  t-by  pirates,  bave  jint.  \m 

been  able  to  re^ach  Jaquemel  $  and  likewife  to  our  men  of 
war,  in  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  kitbefelMi-* 
tudes,  or  from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  a  boftile  fquadron. 

Tho VGH  thts  coaft  is  the  leaft  of  rhe  three  belonging 
to  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  and  that  on  the 
laft  day  of^December  1766,  it  contained  but  33^663 
Saves-;  yet  it  is  fo  confideraUe,  that  the  mother*country 
may  expeA  in  time  as  great  a  produce  from  thence  as 
from  (be  richeft  of  her  windward  iflands.  It  is  at  prefent 
greatly  expofed  from  its  vicinity  to  Jamaica;  but  in 
time  it  may  be  in  a  condition  to  threaten  that  bulwark 
of  the  Englifliy  wben  once  tbe  lands  are  improved,  the 
country  well  peopled,  the  iea-ports  fortified  and  defend- 
ed, and  when  once  it  has  acquired  that  degree  t>f  icdidity 
to  which  a  good  adminiftration  ought  to  bring  ft« 

Ik  paiEng  from  tbe  feuth  u>  the  weft,  tbe  next  Settle- 
ment is  at  cape  Donna  Maria.  It  is  16  weak  as  yet,  that 
rn  twenty  leagues  of  fea-coafl^  there  are  nq^t  above  fifty 
Europesms  atble  to  bear  arms.  And,  indeed,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  to  them  a  fignal  of  retreat,  akbough  they 
ventured  to  remain  in  their  habitations  during  the  late 
hoftilities.  &ut  every  inhabitant  took  care  to  manage  a 
fubterraneous  retreat  for  btmfelf  and  bis  flaves,  when- 
ever any  privateer  appeared.  Notwrtftandtng  this  pre- 
caution, feveral  of  their  wofks  have  been  furprifed  and 
tarried  off. 

Th«  next  diflrift,  known  by  tbe  name  of  la  Grande 
Anfe,  or  T  Anfe  de  Jeremic,  is  not  fo  liaUe  to  thefe  acci- 
dents. This  town,  fitdated  on  a  rifing  ground  where 
Ihe  air  is  pure^  has  kam  good  houfes,  and  is  very  pro- 
fhifittg.  Tbe  great  plenty  of  cotton  and  cOcoa  has  in- 
ihiced  feoije  mefcbanta  to  trade  there,  -and  it  is  to  this 
»  *«VoL,  III,  C  c  place 
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BOOK  place  diat  privatoers^  whifl)i  c rtiiae  upon  th^.  c^aft  of  Jn§ 
^    '     •   .maica,  bring  in  their  prizes.    Culture  and  p^pwlaMII 
havf  made  fame  9fQgn(^$% .  aivl  pfomifff  nfttt^h  tnoffi* 

No  fi|oh  thing  i^  to  be  txj^eSted  at  P^^it  GqavH.  T^^U 
Slace»  fo  fsvipqiu^  in  th^  times  of  frec-l)OQtfr^,  if  now  Vtlt 
SI  heap  of  ri^in^,  |t^  f^rm^fr  Ipieudor  w^s  owing  to  a  r^ad,, 
whcfe  (hiBs  qf  a^  burdens  feuxul  e^fi^Ite^t  anqhpragRf 
conveoiei^cps  fpr  fefittipg,  and  a  Iheltep  from  ^11  win4s^ 
As  a  harbour  it  wo^ld  ftiU  be  f^(^o^$  ^nd  frequented,  wcr^ 
ft  not  for  the  vicinity  of  Gonave^  and  for  the  ftagi^Uuig 
waters  qf  t^e  river  Absu-f  t^  which  is  loft  i|i  thp  a^r^flc^^ 
fnd  fiiak^  the  air  fpul  and  imwholefome. 

Leooai^b,  fituated  within  five  leagues  <^  pc^t^ 
Guaves,  cont?ii«  31 7  houfes ;  which  ft^m  1^  btig  ^quan;, 
and  fifteen  |treets»  wide  and  well  laid  out.  It  ilan^f 
half  a  IcagHC  frpm  tlie  fca,  in  a  narrow  but  fertile  plain^ 
well  cultiYa^ed,  ^nd  watered  with  9  greaj  many  rivulets^ 
The  inb jbitan^  ar^  extremely  dcfKoua  xif  hayit^  a  ^aiial 
opeped  frofli  the  town  to  the  anchor^,  which  wquW 
&ve  the  in^wivenience  of  land  carriage.  If  it  y(er^ 
advifeabk  to  haw  a.  fortified  tow^  qn  the  weftern  CQ^y 
undoi>bt^dly  Wgaa^  W9«W  cUipa  the;  prcfct^tn^.  It 
ftand^  upop  p^aifl  grco^ptj,  ia  ftot  comqaapd^d  by  my 
gmincixce,  pof  c^n  it  J)c  mWJ^.  by  ai\y  <hips.  B^'  t(^ 
fecHTf/it  from,  h?ing  f^^Rrife^,  it  flioMW  1^  furramnled  by 
a  rany,a?t  of  earth  with  a  de^p  dit^h,  wWch  migh<  bf 
filled  with  water  Without  die  Icaft  t3^ppp9e,  Thi§  wwl4 
not.coft  near  fo  much  as  what  has  been  done  at  P^jrii-^ttr 
|»rincc  5  and  with  what  fuccafo,  xl^  roa^diqr  ^^  judge* 

Th&  weftem  part  of  thb  ifiauui  waa  tho  firft  ths^t  war 
«idti¥at9d  if  the  French*  that  bsing  at  the.grtet^ft  dj^ 
&mcf;  fiKW  tbe  Spaaiih  forces^  which  (hey  ba4  thw 
rfiafon  to  fear.    This  being  10  tho  cjeotcr  of  the  cwfti  i^ 

tb^ir  poSeiSpi^  t^  ftatef  goverooim  wi^  ta^i  tkw.  If 
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Wa»  firft  fettled  at  the  Petit  Guaves^  but  they  were  ibon  BOOK 
iiCgu&oi  of  the  barrennefs  and  unwholeromenefs  oT  this 
l(ppt.  It  was  theo  transferred  to  Leogan^  and  after- 
wards to  Port-an-PriBCf,  which  m  1750  became  the  r^ 
iidence  of  a  fuperiour  council,  a  commander  in  chief 
and  an  intendaat.  The  place  that  was  made  choke  of 
for  the  intended  capital,  is  a  gaf,  about  1400  toifes  long 
in  a  dired  line,  atid  commanded  on  both  fides.  Two 
harboursi  formed  by  fome  ifletSi  have  aiForded  a  pre- 
tence &r  this  injudicioas  choice.  The  harbour  intended 
ioT  trading  vef&ls  being  now  almeft  choaked  up  can  no 
longer  admit  men  of  war  with  iafety,  and  the  great  har- 
bour defigced  for  thefe,  being  as  unwholefomeas  tbeother 
from  the  exhalations  of  t^e  fmall  iflands,  neither  is  ^or 
can  be  defended  by  any  thing  againft  a  fuperior  enemy, 

A  fmall  iquadron  might  even  block  up  a  ftronger  t»ie, 
in  ib  un&vouraUe 'a  j)ofition.  Gonave,  which  divides 
the  bay  in  two,  would  leave  a  free  and  (fafe  paiTage  for 
Ibe  leffer  fquadroii  \  the  fea  winds, would  prevent  the  other 
f(|uadron  from  getting  up  to  it  /;  the  land  winds,  by  fa« 
ciliiating  the  exit  of  the  enemy^s  (hips  from  the  harbour^ 
would  leave^  them  the  choice  of  retreating  through  either 
of  the  outlets  of  St.,  Mark  and  Leogane ;  and  they  would 
always  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  Gonavt  between 
them  and  the  French  fquadron. 

But  what  would  be  the  confequence  if  the  French 
fquadron  ihould  prove  the  weakcft  ?  Dlfabled  and  purfued, 
i{  could  never  gain  a  (belter  that  runs  fo  deep  into  land  ay 
Port-au-Prinre,  before  the  conqueror  had  taken  advantage 
of  its  defeat.  If  the  difabled  (hips  (hould  reach  the  place,  no* 
thing  could  hinder  the  enemy  from  purfuing  them  almoft 
'in  a  line,  and  even  from  entering  the  king's  harbour, 
where- they  would  take  refuge. 
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BOOK  Thb  bcft  0f  M  fl^tjom  for  a  crttiz^i  it  that  vtben  j<^ 
^  ^  '  '  m^y  cfaofe  whaihcy  you  w»H  accepi!  or  d^cHp^  the  &ff^ 
whece  there  is  but  a..finaM  fpacr  tofuardt  whef«  dm 
whole  may  be  viewied  .{rem  one  central  ^iiu,:'whereoi|p 
may  be  concealed  wttboin  going  br%  get  wood  gii4  ynt* 
ter  at  pleafure,  and  fail  in  opeo  feat^in  which  there  b 
nothing  to  fear  but  ffoeii  fqviilis.  Thefe  are  the  advan- 
tages that  an  enemy's  fl|iiadron  wsU- always  have  over  the 
Frendi  ihipe  at  anchor  to  Port- au* Prince.  A  /ingle  fri* 
gate  might  fafely  come  and  bid  defiance  to  thcni, .  an(I 
^  would  be  fufficient  to  intercept  any  trading' fliipa  that 
ihould  attempt  to  go  in  or  out  without  a  convoy. 

NivEETHELEss  a  harbou^  fo  unfavourable  as  this  hath 
;4atermined  the  building  of  the  town.  It  extends  along 
the  fca-(hore  the  fpace  of  iiootoifes,  that  is,  nearlj 
along  the  openings  which  the  fea  has  made  in  the  center 
of  the  weflcrn  coaft.  .  In  this  great  extent,  which  ^runs 
'  m  to  the  d^th  of  550  toifes,  are-  buried  558  houfes  or 
dwelling  pbcesy  difperfed  in. 29  ftreets.  The  drainings 
of  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills,  make  this  place 
-always  damp,  without  fupplying  it  with  good  water. 
The  inhabitants  muft  fend  a  great  way  to  get  more 
wholefome  water.  Add  to  all  this,  the  little  fecuri^ 
there  is  in  a  jdace  commanded  on  the.  land  fuie,  and  on  the 
Tea  fide,  eafy  of  accefs  in  all  parts.  jSvep  th^  fmajl  ijandb 
which  divide  the  harbours,  would  be.fo.lar  frooQi  4^^' 
ing  the  town  from  an  invafion,  that,  they  would  oxJy 
ferve  to  cover  the  landings 

This  defcription,  which  wiD  not.  he  oontradided 
by  any  unprejudiced  man  acquainted  with  the  place, 
plainly  (hews  that  the  govetnmenthas  beftowed  too  much 
attention  on  Port-au-Prince.  It  would  he  a  fatal  error 
obftinately  to  fight  againft  nature,  and  endeavour  to  de* 
•fend  By  art  a  place  that  lies  open  to  iavafion  on  all  fides* 

II 
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It  would  ftili  be  a  greater  error,  to  colled  there  the  B  O  O  K  ^ 
€6iiTh  of  jttftifce,  tfoopsi  ^rnliJrr  ftwesr  ^ro?ifc)il»i  the    ^^^^' 
stH^ah  in  a  H^d,  aH\that  coviAicutes  the  fttpport  <o£  a 
grdat  colony;  ^r4  <f  the4Jinie  tme^oi  leave  itxipen  toddle 
^^y.     This  -i^rt  Ott|ht  'merciy  tv  .ftrvr  for  the  eofi* 
harLation  of  tfafecorps  ^thered  bi  the  adjacent  iielda, 
and^  in  the  rich  >1atn  <6f  the  Cul-de^iac*   This  would  only ; 
require  a  gdard  Sufficient  to  pf^vent  a  furptt^c,..  and  to 
&cure  the  refreat  «f  the  iniiabitattCS)  wtnr  wil)  always  be 
ready  to  abandons  place,  whidi  mttfrinevkibly^irren- 
itr  on  the  firfl  attack,  • 

Sarnt  Mark  is  much  in  the  fame  cafe*  This  town  is  ' 
not  very  deep,  but  extends  along  the  ihore>  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  crowned  with  a  crefcent  of  hills,  whicliare  only 
parted  from  the  fea  by  a  very  fmall  plain.  Mature  ba!i 
left  this  interval  of  life  and  cultivation  between  the  ari- 
dity of  the  mountains  and  the  abyfs  of  the  waters^  But 
thefe  hills,  though  barren,  are  not  altogether  ufelefa:  they 
have  the  property,  which  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
colony,  of  furnifhing  as  good  free*ftone  as  any  in  Ei(«- 
rbpe,  and  the  coaft  itfrif  Alpplies^  it  without  much  la« 
bour.  'Wrth  this  ftone  the  town  is  built.  It  confifts 
of  1 54  houfes,  formerly  defended  by  an  intrenchment  of 
earth,  which  is  Jio  longer  extant. 

St.  Mark  isa  very  trading  place.  All  fuch  commodU 
i\t$  as  are  not  felit  to  Port-au* Prince  are  brought  thither, 
as  lilcewiTe  are  all  the  crops  gathered  from  within 
the  town  to  the  niole  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  profperity 
of  this  place  would  be  greatly  increafed,  if  one  could 
water  thr  plain  of  the  Artibonite,  which  is  naturally  too 
dry,  but  would  furpais  the  beft  lands  in  fruitfuUiefs^  if 
this  could  be  once  cfleSed. 

The  Artibonite  takes  its  name  from  a  river  which  di- 
vides it  lengthways,  almoft  from  one  end  to  the  othey. 

C  c  3  The 
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BOOK  The  waters  of  thh  river  «onfiiied  by  floicet  iovr. 

i  ^™'  .  ftantly  on  the  higtieft  part  of  the  ptmia.  Th«  bright  of 
the  bed  of  the  fiver  han  knif  ago  fuggtOod  the  idM  <f 
dfviding  it,  and  it  has  been  geometricaUf  deanoiiftrmtBidl 
that  this  is  pmdieabte],  but  a  pro^^  founded  mi 
tvathematical  knovrtedge^  ought  not  ta  be  carried  iiito 
execution  without  t^  titmoft  cautio^n.  The  iufpecifvfiqr 
of  the  ftreani,  when  fwelled  hy  raina^  and  the  foftiMftof 
the  fell  on  which  the  river  flows^  naakett  very  datigerotn 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  banks.  The^ailefttouiliee, 
injudicioufly  made,  would  in  a  few  momenta  ope»fiieb  am 
enomnoas  breach,  as  would  make  way  for  very  afatming 
and  deftriidive  inundationa  over  a  vaft  taiCkof  land*    - 

NEV&aTDCLE9s  all  the  proprietor  are  tmpaiH^nt  tfy  fie 
this  great  woik  undertaken.      But  adminiftration  moft 
Judge  whether  private  focietics,  which  foHcit  leave  toipro~ 
cure  conveniences   of  water  that  can  (m}y  fetve  to  eh-i 
rich  their  own  grounds,  would  not  he  detrimentai  to  tfte 
projed  of  watering  the  whole  country,    Tlartrtr  than  fuf- 
fer  t)ubHc  welfare  to  give  place  to  private' intcrefr,  iSie  g6» 
Vernment  fiiould  affift  thofe  who  cannot  afford  to  comri- 
bute  towards  the  general  conveyance  of  water.     They 
would  foon  be  repaid  by  an  increafe  of  one^fixfh  in  the 
produce  of  the  colony.     This  inereafe  would  be  greater 
ftill,  if  a  method  could  be  devilbd  to  dralif  that  part  of -the 
coaft  which  is  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Artibontte. 
By  fuch  means  the  man  who  enjoys  thebleffings  of  fecietf  , 
makes  the  earth  fubfervtent  to  his  OWn  afe,  .by  alteriBg 
the  courfe  of  the  rivers.     The  fertility  he  tmpartt  to  the 
land,  can  alone  juftify  his  conqtief^s,  if  indeed  art  ikod  la- 
'hour,  hw  and  virttte^,  tnsy  be  allowed  in  proceif  of  time 
io  atone  for  the  injuftice  of  an  invafion. 

Ths  weflern  part  of  the  coioBj,  which  mi  theJaft  day 
tf  December^  17669  contained  aloac  83,080  Oaves,  ia 

ftparatedi 
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IbpMMd  fmn  tte  ii«rtli«rfi  jmM  b)r  tte  mole «f  St  I'i^' S|?|^ 
chotas,  which  lays  on  both  cliiAi.    Atthetortof  tbt    ^"^* 


c»^  as  ft  gdod)  faft^  and  conMiiodmis  Htrhotur.  .  It 
IbnAlj  ii(>poiue  to  point  Maizii  ia  the  ifland  of  CiiUi» 
Mid  {eem»  naturally  defttntd  by  this  pofition  to  heeodw 
the  nboft  important  poft  io  all  America  for  the  convenience 
lef  MHfigatian.  The  opening  of  the  hay  i^  ij^jfi  toifta 
broad.  The  foad  leada  to  the  harboiu:)  and  ibe  harbour 
,co  the  baibn«  AU  this  great  receft  is  wholefooie,  thOu^ 
Ihe  fea  is  quite  ftlll  there*  The  hafon^  which  feests  as  if 
made  for  the  purines  of  careeaiii^,  has  not  the  inconveni- 
onoeof  ck>fe  hArhovrs.  It  is  ^%m  to  the  weft  and  north 
Windfl«  and  yefi^  if  they  blow  orer  (b  hard,  ths^  can  ne? cr 
iniiehvptorretafd  the  work  that  tsJone  in  the  hi^beur.  The 
iweainfttia  where  the  harbour  is  fitoated,  rifes  gradually  to 
thephuns^  whicbftand  upon  a  very  large  bafis;  itfeemsasit 
were  a  Angle  moontaiii»  with  a  brood  and  flat  top  defcehding 
with  a  gentle  flope  to  unite  witk  the  ftft  of  the  ifland. 

Tfia  anoltf  of  St.  Nicholal  was  kmg  over-lookM  by  the 
jtthabit^ts  of  St«  Domingo.  The  bare  bflls  ted  rodks  it 
abousided  withafbrded  nothing  wocthrthetr  notice..  The  oie 
wMch  tbeEogUib  made  of  it  during  the  hft  wat,  hai  Blade 
iteiffonieconiequcnee*  TheFfeiyj>minift(y,inArah£led  by 
our  very  en^nMes^  fei^t  a  numbed  of  Acadians  and  Ge^- 
.mans'  cheiie^  Ivho  diid  tber^  very  faft.  Tbia  is  oohftant- 
If  the  fete  that  i«ttmftda  all  ntw  fettknieiita  between 
4he  tsopice.  The  few  that  have  out-Hved  the  fatal  elTeAs 
•of  4he  dimate)  and  thofie  of  vexation  and  poverty^  are 
daily  dcArti^  -dM  poor  and  barren  ibil  of  St.  Nicfadas. 
Pofibdy  Ao  freedom  granted  to  foreigners  to*  frequent 
ihir placcy  aiay  pot  a  ftep  to  thcT  eoiigration.  Pei'haps, 
thei  facility  wiAr  #hieh  the  cotOAilte  .teay  ,be  ablo  tb  4^ 
pofaof  fMa  ttP9p9  Mt  their  cattle  in  cdRf6q[uchb6  of 
dlhr  oomnNUoaiiOn^  nty  fist  them  opw  the  bAds  aflON 

Cc  4  ted 
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tTsUsoiditt  fetttomrnt  4*^  tkt  noith  taaA  ^  eiU^ 
Port  ilbiXf    It  owed  itt  origin  to>  the  lUfighboirirliodd 
ioisTj^amg^  tAmte  inhabituni  e^ok^vefug*  tliere  wbeA 
thcjr  foi^ook    that   ifiand.    The  grounds  were  cleal«i 
fc^e^uifi   that  this  ti  one  of.  .the-  hcaithieft  ipott  (a 
St..  DwiiagOf    and   has  long   fioce    attained  the  ut*' 
noft  jdegree  of  richnefs  and  poptdation  it  le  capable  of^ 
bu^  14  npt  verj  conMerable,  though  induAry  -baa -been 
carried  fo  far,  aaeven  .to  boee  mountains  for  the  «»- 
veyance  of  water  to  inoiAen  the  grounds.    They  have 
very  lUtlc  fugar^  and  chiefly  apply  themfidves  '80  the  adh  - 
ture  of  indigo»  coflFee,  and  oottoft.     k.  ia  o«  adl  fides  fo'^^ 
difficult  to  come  at  the  Port  Faix,  tbaft;  k  sa  ma  auBwifi 
ner  cut  off  from  the  reft  of  the  iflaiid*    The  next  <cttlo*irt 
ment  to  this  retired  place  is  Cape  Erap^oia.  '^ < 

This  town  is  built  6n  the  fide  of  an  extenfive  |4ath^,^^ 
twenty  leagues  long  and  four  breads    Fe#  lands  tare  bdt^^^ 
ter  watered  i  but  there  is  not  one  -liver  where  ^  fleop«aaP^ 
go  up  above  three  roiiesi    Atixhia  great  (pace-  is  intefu 
fe^d  with  ftrait  roads;,  fortyfeet  wide,  ^ind  ptanied  on 
hqfii  &icB  with  hedges  -of  citron*crees,  thiok  ehoogb  to  - 
fe{|f-  as  a  fence  againA  the  beafls.  There  are  long  avennt^^ 
of^.tall  trees»  leading  up  to  feveralhabkarions.     It  ittt^'" 
to  be  wiihed  fuch  as  thefe  had  been   planted  aMiii^^e 
loads  ;  for  they  would  not  only  baitc  beea.  oraontfttuB, 
but^would  al(b  bav.e  affocded  ji^deiigfatfcrl  fbadcioeartv^-^ 

m 

vejlerr^  and  .pf evented  that  fcarcttyof  iteoodowhiahi^alk 
teady  compl^iiM^?  of.  Though  the  French  had  long  tkeeb  • 
feufil)le  of  thc^  value  of  this  foil,,  whieh  Ja  rkh^  and  ikuib*.  - 
ful  beyond  dcfcc!p|^,  they  did  not  ieC  about  cukivatiiig 
it  till  the  year  1 6  70,  ^  when  tb^y  had  nothing  moDO  tafear 
fron^  the  inroads  ofthejSpaaijii^f,.  whPCiU  theft  had  c^^k 

tinucd 
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tinifcd  ia  that  ntighbonrhood  ia  a  fttttc  of  l^oftillty.    The  B  0  O^K 
method  that  was  taken  of  bringing  thither  the  kltukir 
ta^caof  Sanu  Cru^  aod  St^  Cbriflopher's,  haftened  the 
progceft  of  thU  fetaleniflnt^    It  is  now,  of  all  places  ia 
the  worW,.  tba&  which  produces  the  gieateft  ^anticy  of 

nTBB  plain,  which  is  bounded  (othe.nonfa  onljby  the 
fea;  is  terminated  to  the  fouth  by  a  ridge  of  mountktns,' 
which,  varies  ia  depnh  from  four  to  eight  leagues.  Few  ' 
of  them^sre'very  higbi  feveral  of  them  may  becuhitated 
to  the  very  <fuiiunit)  ai^d  they  are  all  interfcdted  at  in* 
•tetvab  wkb  exceeding  fine  planutions  of  coA'ee  and  in« 
digp*  In  thefe  delightful  vales,  all  the  fweets  of  fprirtg 
are  eiyiyedf  without  either  winter  or  fummer.  I'here 
are  hot  iwo  faafons  in  the  year,  and  they  are  equally 
fine*  The  ground,  always  laden  with  fruits  anu  cor 
vered  with  flowei^,  realists  the  delights  and  riches  of 
poeti({^  ^eferiptipna*  Wherever  we.  turn  our  eyes  we 
are-cnchanted  wi(h  1  variety  of  obje&s,  coloured  and  re- 
flexed  by. the  fiuf^ flight*  The  air  b  temperate  in  the 
day  tiaieit  ^^^  ^.^^  nights  atec^iftantly  coo).  The  inha- 
bitants of  .the  pXaiPi  Mfon  which  the  fun  darts  his  moft 
powef&l  rays,  repair,  to  t  cfe  mountains  to  breathe  A 
cooler  ai|,  and  <a}lay  (heir  thirft  with  wholefome  watcf* 
Happy  the  mortal  who-  firft  taught  the  French  to  fettle  on 
this{  ^eli^ious  fpot.  .         . 

TiilB  man  was  ^ne  of  thofe  whom  the  fpirit  of  into- 
leration  in  rcligiotts^matters  began  to  drrvc  out  from  their 
nature. country. '.> A  Calvinid,  named  Gobin,  went  and 
rei^red.  the  fiiit  hafailation  at  this  cape.  More  houfes  were  ^ 
built  as  the  grounds  were  cleared.  This  fettlement  had 
already /made  iocb.  progrefs  in  the  compafs  of  five  and 
twenty  years,  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englilh. 
They  joined  their  forces  with  thofe  of  Spain^  and  attack- 
ing 
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BOO  It  ing  it  b6di  by  bmd  and  fet,  isi  1695,  thty  hk*^  ^tn^ 
a        *  .  dered^  and  reduced  it  t<>dbes; 

A  great  advantage  might  have  heeft  ftiad6  of  this  tffif^ 
fortune.     Intereft,  whfch  is  th^  priniary  fotirfdef  6f  A 
colOnieS)  had  indiKred  the  inhatiitanttf  to  ^ufe  tfi  i  h£f~ 
hour  that  is  three  leagues  in  circumference,  the  ft>6t  of 
the  hfl)  for  the  pottioti  of  the  cape,  betanfe  it  iHk  the 
place  that  lay  moft  Convenient  for  the  anchorage;    This 
liruation,  boi/^ever,  being  unurholefoAe,  ftadd  hstvt  ril- 
duCed  th^  co!onifts  to  fettle  feme  i;^hereelfe.  Thts  clfclirt- 
fianct  they  did  not  attend  to,  but  rebuilt  their  txpffit  i^ett 
if  aeifet  ought  to  have  been  built  at  all,  in  a  t]6t6  place,  Ut 
which  the  rays  of  (he  fun  afe  rendered  rtiofe  fcOfChiffgl^ 
the  te&e&ida  of  the  mountains,  ind  th6  "Whfd  atti  onl^ 
^ome  from  the  coaft  over  the  MarAes.    Yet  fucH  h  Hik 
rtdinefs  of  tht  adjacent  countty,  that  th6  toWn  has  al- 
Ways  prospered,  and  increafed  in  buikfiilgs  tHoft  iknd  tAtXt 
plfeafidfi^C  arid  beautiful. 

The  cape  is  now  interfered  by  twenty-nine  ftraSt 
ilreets,  into  226  clufters  0/  ^loafes,  which  amount  to 
810 }  but  thefe  ftreets  are  too  narrow,  and  having  no 
ilope^  are  always  dirty ;  for  as  they  are  paved  only  in  the 
middle,  the  kennels,  which  are  notVveh  on  each  fide,  g^ 
ther  into  puddles  and  common  fkore^,  inftead  of  draining 
off  the  waters. 

SEV£itAL  fquares  have  been  planned  in  this  city.  That 
of  Notre  Dame,  though  an  old  one,  is  hardly  levelled. 
It  is  a  long  iquare,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle",  whiclt 
is  often  dry,  for  want  of  being  properly  fuppIFed.  A 
church  has  been  began  fome  years  fince,  biif  it^  immerffe 
fize,  the  want  of  money,  andthd  tedioui  ittipOrt^idft  df' 
ftone  from  Europe,  makes  th^  work  go  dn  Hry  (h^f. 
The  fquare  of  Ghigny,  which  is  H  regular  brt«,  Wki  fcatft 

from  Acceffity,  to  remove  an  otfbnfive  morafs  >  send  ibr  dry* 
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ikg  up  6i  M9  tog  muft  cctftainfy  contrH»it«^tx»  tlieivfaok-  B  O  O  KL 
fomeners  of  the  air.  Thegovttmor'i  houfe,  the  terrticks^ ,  ^~^  ^ 
aftd  a  noyid  magazune,  ara  the  only  pcjiltc  butldtngi  that 
actradi  tbe  nokioa  of  the  oirioui ;  but  the  bunmne  obfenrco: 
cannQt  avoid  behcldiBg  with  ^Icafure  thofe  fouadationa  thaC 
are  called  the  houfet  of  Provhtence.  Moft  of  ibft  French, 
who  iirft  cofoe  toto  tbe  cokmy,  are  deftitute  of  reibwott 
aad  talejj^ts^  and  before  tbey  have  acquired  ifiduftrjr  to  fjst 
tb^ir  Uving,  are  aUnoft  ail  carried  off  by  iicknpfs.  At  the 
cape,  thefe  helpIcA  difttefied  creatures  are  uken  into  two 
habitations,  where  the  men  and  the  women  are  (evcrallf 
provided  with  every  thing  they  want,  till  they  can  gtt 
employed.  It  is  a  ihame  that  fitch  an  excellent  inftitu^ 
tion  has  not  been  copied  in  other  placet }  a  ncgleS:  equally 
fepugnant  ta  humanity  aad  good  policy.    . 

It  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  trade  to  eitd^in  all  co- 
lonies fuch  hoTpitaUe  honfts  as  tha£e  of  St*.  Dopungf, 
Thefe  may  be  Aid  to  be  truly,  pious  and  divine  infiitu* 
lions,  9S'.they  afe  calculated  for  the  prcfcrvation  of  man* 
kind.  Whether  it  is  owilig  to  thU,  or  to  good  manage* 
ment  in  oth^r  refp^£b,  certain  it  is^  that  fewer  in  pro- 
portion die  at  the  cape,  than  in  the  other  towns  along  the 
fra-qoaft.  Tbe  care  that  has  been  taken  to  purify  the  air 
by  draining  the  fens,  the  thorough  clearing  of  the  bilk,  *  * 
the  proximity  of  a  plain  almoft  completely  cultivated,  all 
|hefe  Circumflancea  have  concurred  to  correA  the  noxious 
influence  of  an  unhealthy  fituation. 

Th&  harbour  of  the  cape  defcrves  to  leceive  the  rjcb  ^ 

produce  of  all  the  adjacent  country ;  and;  it  is  admirably 
well  adapted  to  admit  the  (hips  that  come  from  Kurppe. 
The  air  is  the  beft  in  all  tbe  ifland.  It  lies  open  to  none 
but  tbe  nprth^eaft  wind,  and  cannot  even  be  hurt  bjr 
^itt  tbe  ttttrance  being  fnU  of  reefisj  which  break  the 

violence 
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BOOK  violence  of  the  waves.    A  (hip  gets  out  very  eafilyt  and^ 
^      ^y  i  foon  lynches  into  the  open  Tea. 

FoURTE£K  leagues  to  windward  of  the  cape  is  Fort 
Dauphin.  It  was  formerly  a  town,  which  was  called 
Bayaha ;  but  fince  it  has  been  rehnoved  nearer  to  the  Tea 
and  has  changed  its  name  with  its  place.  The  new  town 
lies  in  the  intnoft  center  of  afpacious  harbour,  which  ha^ 
only  one  outlet,  formed  by  a  channel,  1500  toifes  long 
and  about  100  broad.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  river  to  the 
weft,  and  terminated  by  the  Tea  ihore  on  the  eafh  Thv 
fort  ftands  on  a  very  fmali  pcninfula  to  the  north,  and  oiv 
the  fouthern  fide  is  the  plain.  The  town  contains  as  yet 
but  feventy  houfes.  It  is  at  a  fufficient  dlftance  from  'the 
mountains,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  hill  that  might 
reflect  the  heat,  but  fome  fens  in  the  neighbourhood  make 
the  air  unwholefome.  l^he  fortifications  are  fufficient 
to  keep  a  fquadron  at  bay  for  two  or  three  days. 

Though  this  is  fuch  a  fine  and  fafe  ha/bour,  tbf  919* 
jor  part  of  the  produce  of  its  own  plain  is  ftill  fent  to  the 
Cape.  The  mafs  of  trade  will  always  attrad  the  lefler 
branches,  and  great  fea-ports  will  abforb  and  dry  up  (mall 
ones. 
Produce  In  1720  the  commodities  of  the  whole  colony  of  St. 
latioa^of "  Domingo  amounted  only  to  1,200,000  pounds  H^eight  of 
the  colony,  indigo,  1,400,000  of  white  fugar,  and  21,000,000  of 
raw  fug&r«  The  plantations  were  extended,  and  in  1734 
thofe  of  cotton  and  coffee  were  added.  In  1 7^4  the  com* 
rooditicswere  fold  upon  thefpot,for  28,833,581  liVtes  (/). 
It  is  true  they  received  from  the  mother  country  to  the 
amount  of  40,628,780  livres  (m)  worth  of  goods;  But 
if  the  colony  got  into  debt,  it  was  only  to  haften  its  pro* 
fperity.  The  population  of  whites  amounted  then  to 
7758  men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  to  2525  women^ 

either 
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tlther  widows  or  married}  to  781  young  marriageable  B  O  0  K 
perfons;  to  169 1  boys,  and  1 50 j.  girls  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  Among  the  blacks  or  free  mullattoes',  wc^c 
reckoned  1362  men  fit  to  bear  arms;  162(6  widows  or 
married  women  ;  1009  boys,  and  864  girls  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  manufadlures  were  peopled  with 
79,785  negroes  5  53,817  negro  women;  20,518  negro 
boys,  and  18,428  negro  girls.  Of  raw  fugar  they  worked 
344  plantations,  and  255  white  fugar;  3379  of  Indigo  ; 
and  there  were  cultivated  98,946  cocoa  trees ;  6,300,367 
cotton  plants;  and  21,053,842  cafiia  trees.  The  provi* 
fions  of  the  colony  were  51520,503  banana  trees ; 
1,201,849  4>lots  of  potatoes ;  226,098  plots  of  yams  ; 
and  2,830,586  trenches  of  caflava.  The  cattle  did  not 
exceed  63,454  horfes  and  mules,  and  9i,946  heads  of 
horned  cattle. 

In  1764,  St.  Domingo  had  8,786  white  men  able^to 
Bear  irms,  of  which  4,306  lived  in  the  north,  3,470  in 
die  weft,  and  only  1,610  in  the  fouth.  Thefe  forces 
were  increafed  by  4,114  niulattoes  or  free  negroes,  who 
were  enrolled.  Of  thefe  flierc  were  497  to  the  fouth, 
2^250  to  the  weft,  and  1,370  to  the  north. 

The  number  of  Jiaves  was  206,000,  men,  women 
^nd  children,  parcelled  out  as  follows:  12,000  in  nine 
cities,  fome  artificers,  and  fome  employed  in  domeftic 
fervices  ;  4000  employed  "in  the  leflcr  towns,  in  the 
tile  and.  brick  kilns,  pot  houfes,  limekilns,  and  other 
neceflary  handicrafts;  1000  deftined  to  the  cultivation, 
of  provifions  and  kitchen  grounds ;  180,000  devoted  to 
productions  for  exportation.  Since  this  eftimate  was 
made,  about  fifteen  thoufand  negroes  have  been  brought 
annually  into  the  colony.  Thefe  have  not  fupplied  the 
place  of  the  dead,  for  that  vacancy  was  more  iban  filled 
up  by  flavcs  fmugglcd  into  the  ifland,  nor  have  they  been 
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9  0  0  K  employed  as  Servants  in  the  citfe9|  whore  a  leflbr  numto 
U  kept  than  formerly.  Thefc  frcfli  negroes  were  all  aUc- 
bodied  men^  and  have  been  put  to  the  labours  df  the 
plantations,  which  tiiey  mutt  have  greatly  inpro?€d« 
Neither  have  the  plantations  received  any  injury  liy  the 
fubftituting  of  fome  articles  in  lieu  of  others. 

Instead  of  indigo,  which  began  to  yield  but  poorlj 
on  (bme  grounds  that  were  too  much  fpent,  forty  new 
fugar  plantations  have  been  formed.  There  are  now  260  to 
the  north,  197  tq  the  weft,  and  84  to  the  foutb.  The 
refining  works  have  been  increaied  in  fiill  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  plantations,  and  the  quantity  of  wbiee 
fiigar  is  almoft  doubled*  Cotton  has  made  great  pro^ 
grefa  in  the  valleys  to  the  weft,  and  cdfiee  has  thriven 
prodigioufly  in  thofe  to  the  north.  Some  plantations  of 
cocoa  have  even  fprung  up  in  the  woods  of  the.  great 
bay.  Peace  has  reftorrd  the  old  branches  of  trade,  and 
opened  new  ones.  Under  her  prote^on  every  thing  pro& 
pers  and  flie  conftitutes  the  felicity  of  both  worlds^ 

Ws  may  affirm,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  in 
thecourle  of  the  year  1767,  there  have  been  exported 
from  this  colony  no  lefs  than  72,718,781  pounds  weight 
of  raw  fugar;  5^,562,013  pounds  of  white  fugar | 
1,769,562  pounds  of  indigo  j  150,000  pounds  of  cocoa  ^ 
xa)i97>977  pounds  of  coffee^  29965,920  pounds  of  cot* 
ton;  8,470  of  hides  in  the  hair;  10,35^  unned  hides; 
4,108  calks  of  rum;  21,104  caOcs  of  tnolaftca. 

Ttf  ts  is  the  fum  total  of  the  prcdufii^ns  entered  at 
the  cuibm-houies  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1 767,  and  ex* 
'  ported  on  board  347  ihips  fent  from  France.  The  goods 
taken  in  under  (ail,  the  overplus  of  the  werght,  the  pay« 
ment  of  the  fmi^ggled  blacks,  cannot  have,  carried  away 
Jefs  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  colony,  which 
;  muft  be  added  to  the  knowA  eftimate  p(  her  wealth. 

5WP 
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$tacc  tbac  period. all  tba  plsivbtifuu  we  jmneaW*  «ii4  B  %'^^ 
tbor«  ef  cofffc  trebled.  ,  *    - 

OnNion  difiir  M  t9  tbc  inctcMviH  if  ftiU  Vfffftlh  «f 
aminiiig.  Smtf  thi^k  it  m^  b^  4ouble4r  others  raM  it 
wly  at  ooe  tbiird*  AU  9gcee  that  the  cukvrm  wUl  ftUl  ad« 
mit  of  gre^t  iaprovcmf  nts  which  may  be  ocpod^  froiB  the 
9£tivUy  of  th9  mtioQ  tM  is  jfQtk&i  of  fo  joiprQvcable  a 
(aU«  But  09  lh^  nation  hppe  tp  re^p  the  fruitf  of  her 
Ubotim  7  la  it  c^ftain  that  fbn^  wIH  always  prcfeirve  the 
P^PfWity  Qf  lh(^iB  f  Tbefe  twq  qveftivi^  deferve  a  fqrioiif 
4ifcuQon.  ' 

Thb  trajAe  whi(;h  the  Fr^ch  pf  St.  Domiogp  carry  on  Tnde  of 

wiib  tb^U  ind^Icft^  i;icighhour«»  '^  of  more  confiyjuen^e  ^^c^'^So!! 
ti>an  it  i«  genqpr^lly  thought  to  be.    They  fuftply  thcoAmlng* 
liri^h  ft^cl^iftg*,  Ivits,  linncm,  gun3»  h^d  ware«,  and  f^****  s'^j^ 
w^ing  appard }  and  .receive  in  payinent  horfes.  horned  fettkd  in 
c wle  b^th  fof  flaugbter  aud  fbr  labour,  fmokcd  beef  aad  1^^ J^ 
hftQon^  flUAs^  and  laft]y  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thou-* 
fw)d  liv^es  ("i^  which  the  court  of  Madrid  devotes  annu* 
^  {o  the  nia^tepan/ge  of  the  governor^  tbci  dergy  and 
the  troops  in  the  filft  fqtUeihept  the  Spaniards  ever  laadc 
ill  th^  new  worlds    {^^^cqpung  fome  few  Portugal  pieces 
wbi(;h  ret^iil  4  noq>ina)^  valfiei  fyx  s^ve  their  ioj^infic 
worths  they  bav^  nQ  coin  bi(t  what  they  draw  from  their 
fieighbpurs,  ^  Spaowd^.    {devolutions  only  which  it  if 
f  qfipQ^blc  to  forefee,  can  ever  j)ut  a>  ftop.  to  tbi^  ipter* 
coijMTfe  betweeoL  the  two  nations  that  divide  Sf..  DomtingOy 
end  which  is  carried  dn  both  by  land  and  fea-^   Here  cdu- 
tual  wants  get  the  better-  of  inbrQd  antipathy,  or  elfc  the 
uniformity  of  climate  flifles  tbefe  feeds  of  divinpn.  manner  the 

It  were  to  be;  wifljed  that  t;hc  French  coTo'nlfts  were  folony  «n 
A  '.|,  ^  ,     iniiire  the 

as  certain  of  always  keeping   up  tbeir  connections  with  continu- 
Europe.    Had  the  firft  adventurers  who  went  over  to  ^^*^^^.*^ 

St.  ons  with 
Euro^ 

{»)  About  $9>ooe/»  on  an  mrcrag^f 
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B  O  O  K  Se.  Domingo  been  in  a  condition  to  think  mS  ghuitacioiiSi 
:  '   .they  would  doubtlefs  have  feized  upon  that  part  of  the 

Mland  which  lies  moft  to  windward,  which  they  might 
eafily  have  done.  The  plains  on  that  fide  are  large  and 
fertile ;  the  land  lies  quite  open  to  the  ocean  ;  the  cdafts 
are  fafe  \  the  harbours  may  be  enterM  as  loon  as  difco- 
vered,  and  one  lofes  fight  of  them  the  very  day  one  fails 
out.  The  track  is  fuch  that  no  enemy  can  foray  any 
ambufcade^  the  coaft  is  unfit  for  cruifmg ;  thefe  latitudes 
are  convenient  for  the  Europeans,  and  the  pailage  expe- 
ditious. But  as  the  fchcme  of  the  French  navigators 
was  to  attack  the  Spanish .  (hips,  and  to  infeft  the  gulph 
of  Mexico,  the  poffeffions'they  occupied  in  St.  Domingo 
were  furrounded  by  Cuba,  Jamaica,  the  Turks;  by 
Tortuga,  the  Caicoe,  Gpyava,  and  Eucayos  iflands; 
where  the  roads  lie  concealed,  and  are  the  lurking  places 
of  the  corfairs.  They  ai^alfo  furrounded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  fand-banks  and  rocks,  which  make  the  prdgrefs 
of  a  (hip  flow  and  uncertain ;  and  by  narrow  (eas,  which  j| 
muft  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  enemy,  either  for 
landing,  for  blocking  up,  or  for  cruifing. 

Against  fo  many  dangers  no  effedlull  remedy  will 
ever  be  found  out,  but  a  fquadron  conftantly  kept  there 
in  time  war,  and  always  in  motion.  Whether  it  hal 
been  owing  to  inability  in  the  government  to  afford  this 
kind  of  protedion  to  the  colony,  or  to  the  negligence  of 
the  admirals,  who  have  lain  by  inactive  in  the  harbour 
with  their  armed  vefTcls,  certain  it  is,  that  hitherto  the 
only  plan  of  defence  which  could  fecurt  the  trade  of  St. 
Domingo  hts  never  been  purfued. 

Ir  the  niiniftry  and  the  navy  (bould  alter  their,  prin- 
ciples and  their  condud,  the  iirft  thing  to  be  done  will 
be  to  proted  the  latitudes  about  the  cape,  where  the  na- 

vigalors  coming  from  France  always  enter  in  time  of  wir» 

and 
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%ni  sioftlv  too  Ml  the  time  of  peace.  The  neceffity  jfH  O  O  K 
fecpnnoitrldg .  the  promotitory  of  la  Grange,  dtoated , 
ten  leagues  higher  up,  bring  thither  fwarms  of  privateefis^ 
«rh6  feldom  nvifs  of  their  prey.  Two-  good  armed 
veflqls  ilationed  there,  w^ould  eafily  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  that  cruize.  \i^  contrary  to  ^M  ej^pefbtioji, 
the  enemy  ihould  come  with  a  ^pierior  force,  no  doubt 
they  muft  yields  but  it  would  probably  be  but  for  a  (horC 
time. 

Having  thus  facflitated  the  entrance  of  ihips  to. the 
Cap^  the  next  thing  would  be  tO;fecAire  their  going  out, 
vhich  might  be  efFedled  in  the  folio winginanner.  One -of 
the  two  fnen  ^fwai;,f  which  (bould  always  -be  ftationed^ia 
the  harbour,  would  take  feveral  merchant  -men  under  ber 
convoy,  fee  theft  fafeout,  and  return  within  three  or  fdiir 
klays  at  furthelL  She  vtould  /eldom  be  in  any  danger^  be- 
acaufe  (hips  of  the  line  are  hirdly  ever  feen  in  thofe  pari$» 
Aortould  they  be  there  without  being  obferved*     . 

WKfLST  one  part  of  the  fquadrpn  was  employed  in 
•proteding  the  navigation  of  -the  nbitl),  the  reft  and 
inoft  confiderdbfe  part  would  cover  the  other  coafts 
of  ^he  colony.  This  part  wodd  Jiave  its  chief  fta- 
tion  at  Port-au-prince.  Two  of  thefe  vefiels  would 
•go  from  thence  to  flheMde  St.  Nicholas,  at  dangerous  a 
place  for  ihips  going  from  the  cape  to  the  weft  and  feuth, 
as  la  Grange  for  xhofe  that  wattt  to  land  at*  the  cape. 
They  fbould  never  pafs  the  point  of  the  Mole;  the  forces 
Aationed  to  the  northward  ibould  endeavour  to  fcour  the 
iea  as  far  as  that  place,  which  is  the  more  important,  as  all 
the  armaments  from  Niew  England  going  t^amaica  muft 
he-intercepted  at  tiiispaflage  they  are  obligedim  Myke.*  The 
Xquadrdn  of  Port-au*prince  ihould  further  be  ctm^nvlEoaed 
CO  (hew  itfelf  now  and  then  to  the  fouthward  oi  the  ifl;ind, 
^o  protect  its  own  latidudf  s,  aod  to  convoy  a}l  homeward- 
/  Vol.  III.  D  d  bound 
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i(  O  O  k  bound  fliips  till  they  were  g^t  ckar  df  thb  Hkhck  It  might 
4    ^  '  .  even  (krcaftonaHy  go  and  cruize  updn  Jamaica  Whtm  it 
could  be  rt>ared. 

Hating  thus  provided  for  the  fecuritjr  of  Ihe  pi'odncw 

6f  the  cbtony  from  the  attempts  of  the  enemy)  it  k  m* 

cumbent  oA  the  mother-toontry  to  tkkethe  ncteeffiur^ 

Aieafures  for  preferving  lb  valuable  a  propetty. 

To  put  an      In  krifAcr  times^  the  Spaniards  who  flili  occupy  half 

difputes     ^^^  ifland,  were  formidable  rivals.  As  foon  as  the  FrMfell 

^hfiftlng    had  made  their  appearance  at  St.  Domingo,  v^?ain  C6a- 

the  French  tefts  arofe  between  the    tWo  naticffis.    A  few  private 

^lif  ^P*i^'"  and  infignificant  men  ventured  to  go  to  war  tiith  a  people 

Domineo,  armed  under  a  regular  authority.    Thtfe  men  were  ac-^ 

**ccS&    ^^^wo^Jc^c*  by  their  country  as  foon  as  they  were  thought 

to  fix  the   ftrobg  enough  to  maintain  themfelvea  in  their  ufurpdH> 

b^'^colo.  ^"****'  ^  commander  was  fertt  to  them  who  bore  the 
ni^s.  name  of -governor  of  Tortuga  and  St.  Domingo,  which 
title  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  gdyerhor-genirai 
of  the  Leeward  iflands.  Tht  brave  man  who  was  firft 
appointed  to  command  thob  intrepid  adventurers)  caught 
their  fpirit  to  fiich  a  degreie  as  to  propoft  to  his  court  the 
conqucft  of  the  whole  iiknd.  He  pledged  his  lift  ht 
khe  fuccefe  of  the  undertaking,  provided  they  would  feiid 
him  a  fquadron  ftrong  lenough  to  block  up  the  harboiir  of 
the  capital* 

Tnt  minrftry  of  VeiTaiUes,  negleding  a  pnajtA  which 
was  in  reality  more  pra^ticabte  than  it  appeaitfi  to  them  kt 
a  diftance,  left  the  French  t^pdfei  to  continual  boftiifCies. 
Notwithftanding  this  they  always  repulfed  tbem  fuccefri- 
f  uily,  atid  even  carried  deva^ion  into  the  enemy's  coftnfiry^ 
btit  thofe.animoiities  kept  up  in  their  minds  li fpit^ ctf 
robbery  and  plunder,  indifpofed  &em  for  ufeful  labours, 
and  fiopt  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  which  fltould  bb 
the  ultimate  end  of  eveiy  wdl^regulattd  cdoDyy  Hod  tto 
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Srft  dijeA  of  every  fodeCy  tbat  i$  io  the  poilbl&on  of  B  O  O  K 
kads.  The  error  wMch  Fraiuit  had  fallen  into,  in  n^^  * 
fecbnding  the  aidottrof  the  iiefircolonifts  forthea>nqiieft 
of  Che  whole  tfland^  wm  likely  to  have  loH  her  that  part 
vf  nrhich  fte  was  already  in  poiTelBon.  Whilft  the 
French  were  engaged  In  "carrying  <m  the  war  of  1^88 
sgainftaH  Europe,  Ae  Spaniards  and  AeEngUib,  who 
^th  dreaded  fitetng  them  Sivniy  eflabiiflied  at  St.  D04- 
mingo,  united  their  fbrdes  to  drive  thdm  out.  Their  fiift 
irttemptd  gave  them  reafon  to  expe£t  a  compleat  fiicxeft^ 
iwhen  they  ^aanrdled  with  each  other,  and  from  that  time 
fcecame  trreconeileaffcfc  etfemie».  Dnoafle;  who  managed 
the  <:<dony  with  mtjch  fagacity  arid  great  reputation,  took 
^vantage  <yr  their  divifion)  to  attack  ifiem  one  after  the 
Bdier.  He  itrft  fell  upoli  Jamaica,  wh^re  he  deftf6yed 
«afl  with  fire  an  Jtword.  troth  thence  he  was  preparing 
te^um  his  arms  agalitft  St.  Domingo,  and  wofuld  tnfsd- 
Hhiy  have  reduced  the  whole  ifland,  had  he  not'  been 
^ta^fti  in  t\&s  «x^edition  by  orders  from  his  couft. 

^»E  houfe  ^  Bc^fbon  atbended  the  throne  of  Spain, 
Atid  die  F^eti^  'nation  rloft  aU  hopes  of  conquering  St» 
Dotningo;  H<c^iUtle4,  which -hitd  i^ot: even  been  Aifpendtd 
there,  by'  the  'treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  l^imeguen, 
atid  Ryfwidc,  ce^e^  at  lafl  between  people  Who  could 
«ever  be  true  friends  to  each  other.  The  Fnenchplantets 
-recovered  thehr  tranquility.  For  fome  time  paft,  thtSr 
flaves  taking  advantage  of  the  national  divifions,  had 
ibaken  tijF-  therr  chains,  and  removed  into  a  diftri&  where 
dney  found  .freedom  and  no  labour.  This  .d^fertion, 
which  muftujitursiUy  have  itKreafed^  laois  abated  by  tbe 
Spani;u:d«  euit^rijig  inio  z  contra^  Xo  briia,g  home  t)ie 
.fugitives  to  their  oei^hbdltrs,  for  the  fum  of  250 
iivres  {«}  a  head.    Although  this  agreement  was  not  very 
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B  O  0  XL  religioufly  obferved,  it  proved  a  powerful    check  till  the 
'     dijTentions  that  divided  the  two  nations  in    1718.     At 
this  period  the  .negroes  deferted  tbeir  works  in  inulti-' 
tudcs.     This  Icfs  induced  the  French  to  think  of  revir-* 
ing  their  old  projeiSl  of  expelling  totally-  from  the  ifland 
fuch  neighbours,  who  were  equally  dangerous  from  tbeir 
indolence,  as  from  tbeir  turbulent  fpifit.     The  wafdid 
not  laft  long  enough  to  bring  about  this  revolution.     At 
the  cdncIufiQA  of  the  peace,  Philip  V.  gave  orders  for 
the  reftitution  of  all  the   fugitives  that  coyld  be  found. 
They  were  juft  embarked,  to  be  feht  to  their  old  mafters, 
when  the  people  rofe  and  refcued  them  :  an    aA  which 
we  could  hardly  difapprove,  had  they  been  prompted  to 
it  by  humanity,  rather  than  by  national  hatred.     It  wiU 
always  be  pleafmg  to  fee  people  excited  to  rebellion  on  ac* 
count  of  the  flavery  of  the  miferable  negroes.  .Thofe  who 
were  refcued  on  this  occafion  fled  intq.inaccefliUe  moun- 
tains, where  they  have  fince  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  be  aUe  to  afford  a  fafe  retreat  to  all  the  flaVes  that 
can  find  means  to  join  theiKi.     Thc^re^  in  con&quence  of 
the  cruelty  of  civiiized  nations,  they  become  as  free  and 
as  fierce  as  fo  many  tyjgers,'  in  expedition,  perhaps,  df 
a  chief  and  a  conqueror,  who  may  reftore  the  violated 
rights  of  mankind,  by   feizing  upon  an  iOand  which 
feems  to  have  been  intended   for  the  flaves  who  till  the 
ground,  and  not  for  the  tyrants  who  water  it  with  the 
blood  of  thofe  vidlims. 

The  prefent  fyftcm  of  politics  will  riot  allow  France 
and  Spain  to  be  at  war  with  each  other.  Should  any 
event  occafion  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations,  not- 
withftanding  the  compaA  between  the  two  crowns,  it 
would  probably  be  but  a  tranfient  quarrel,  that  would 
not  allow  time  for  projecting  conquefts  which  muft  foon 
be  reftored.  The  enterprizes  on  both  fides  would,  there- 
fore 
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fere^  be  confined  to  ravaging  the  country ;  and  in  this  cafeB  O  O  K 
the  nation  that  does  not  cultivate,  at  teaft  at  St.  Domingo^ 
Would  prove  formidable  by  its  very  poverty,  to  that  which 
has  already  madefome  progrefs  \ix  the  culture  of  its  lands. 
A  Caftilian  governor  was  fofenfible  of  this,  that  he  once 
wrote  to  the  French  commandUnt,  that  if  he  forced  him- 
to  an  invafion,  he  wouM  defirOy  more  in  the  compafs  of 
one  league,  than  they  could  if  they  were  to  lay  w'afte 
all  the  country  he  commanded. 

Hen'CE  it  is  demonftrablc,  that  if  a' war  (hould  break . 
out  in  Europe  between  the  two  powers,  the  moft  active 
of  thofe  powers  ought  to  aflc  for  a  neutrality  in  favour 
of  this  ifland.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  for  the  iritercft  of 
both,  that  it  Ihould  be  totally,  in  the  hands  of  the  moft 
laborious.  But  even  though  the  court  of  Madrid  (hould 
refolve  to  relinquiflia  territory  which  is  rather  a  burthen 
to  Spain,  there  are  ftill  many  diffitrultres  remaining. 
Great- Britain,  who  is  now  miftiefs  of  the  fate  of  Ame- 
rica, would  hardly  confent  to  fuch  an  accefEon  of  wealth 
to  her  rival. 

A  more  natural  fcheme,  and  which  ought  to  meet 
with  no  obftacic,  would  be  to  fiit  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  nations  that  fhare  St.  Domingo*  This  arrangement 
ought  to  have  taken  place  on  the  accefEon  of  PhiFip  V; 
to  the  throne;  an  event  which  gave  ^he  French ^oflef- 
fions  of  a  degree  of  ftability  they  never  had  before.  It 
might  have  been-  cxpefled,  that  the  nation  which  gave 
the  other  a  king,  ihould  have  ftipulated  that  all  the  terrt- 
tory  lying  between  the  coafts  they  inhabited  to  the  north 
and  fouth,  (hould  remain  under  their  dominion.  More 
powerful  interefts  then  claimed  the  attention  of  both  par- 
ties, and  thisdifcuffion  was  put  off  to'another  tkn^,  whieh 
is  never  come.  Not  a  Cngle  conference  has  ever  been  open- 
ed to  fectle  this  difficulty.   Thisnegleil  has  beeh  the<)cci- 
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BoaRftdnof  tottiih  Uoodihcd  tmtog^  tlie  iiihabitiiits.  Tk# 
feeds  of  rage  and  dift^  were  (own  in  every  breaft  i  and 
at  \tSki  m  1730,  both  nations  took  dp  amis  to  4tltxaf 
eacb  othen  The  princi^  {Mople  of  bock  wienies  foe* 
oeeded  sic  that  time  in  calmiot  their  fury^  by  a  provl* 
ftonal  convention ;  but  the  fucoeflbrs  of  thofe  able  and 
moderate  men  may  not  always  have  the  (kmt  ambori^  or 
the  fame  i^ood  fortune.  The  moft  effis^uaj  method  would  bs 
to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  inteftine  war,  by  legalfy  am^ 
tbenticating  the  refpedtive  property  of  both  parties.   • 

To  proceed  with  order  and  juftice,  it  would  be  proper 
to  go  as  fiir  back  as  the  year  1700,  At  that  period,  both 
nations  being  upon  friendly  terms,  remained  the  juft 
owners  of  the  Unds  they  then  poflefTed.  The  en- 
croachments made  during  the  courfe  of  this  century,  by 
the  ful^efls  of  one  of  the  crowns,  are  the  incroacfa-« 
ments  of  individual  upon  each  other ;  they  are  not  be- 
come lawful  poiTcffions  by  being  tolerated,  and  the  rights 
of  both  powers  are  ftill  the  iame,  fince  they  have  noC 
been  abrogated,  diredly  or  indirectly,  by  any  convene 
lion. 

* 

Now  it  is  evident  from  inconteftable  faAs.,  that  ia 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  French  poffeffions 
which  are  now  bounded  on  the  northern  coaft  by  thc{ 
river  of'Maflacre,  extended  then  to  the  river  Yaguc* 
Thofe  of  the  fouchern  qoaft,  whicl^  had  been  pufied  <m 
^  far  as  the  point  of  Cape  fieaia^  have  bef  n  coiKCPaigted 
in  procefs  of  time  to  the  inlet  of  Pitre.  ThisTevoUition 
has  been  infepfibly  brought  about,  and  ia  <he  natural 
confdquence  of  the  oe^onomicai  fyftem  x>f  the  two 
neighbouring  nations^  The  one*  which  has  uppHed  icftlf 
dil^y  ta^gricolture,  hasooUeSedaH  it9  poflbffions  to*, 
wards  the  moft  frequented  ports,  where  the  produce 
might  b^  moft  readily  dii^pofed^fi    T|ie  other> .  wboT^ 
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«Hfe  room  for  dMbsceciing  of  €»ltte»  Imv^  ffitt^i  u(^n 
^  thf  ^orfakcQ  laada.  By  itlie  aatvf^  l>f  timHh  ^hp 
paftures  have  been  enlarged  and  the  fields  o>n||r)43b^d^  of 
at  kaft  brought  clofer  together,  it  is  iio(  0||iiub|e  ihat 
dw  moft  induftriou»  nations  thai  vhicb  doa9  mo\\  good 
to  Ac  ground  by  tmproviog  tt»  ilhould  km  ftripped  hy  tbp 
other,  which  only  wauid^s  about  and  cpnfimiies  with- 
4>ut  propagating. 

It  would  not  be  (b  eafy  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the 
French  in  the  inland  ports,  the  fivquent  and  daily  rcro* 
lutions  that  have  happened  there,  ha^ng  occafioned  much 
uncertainty  and  confufion.  The  two  colonies  are  at 
prefent  feparated  by  the  mountains  of  Otoiamintfae,  of 
the  Trou,  of  th^^greftt  river,  of  the  Artibonitc,  and  of 
the  Mir^b^ai.  Sy  this  hairier,  the  French  are  con- 
fined ey^  wbore,  except ii^  the  point$  of  M9le  St* 
MichoHl^  and  Cape  Tiburpn,  to  a. narrow  flip,  which  ex- 
Heads  no  wheup  mor^.  thae  nine  leag^ie^  and  a  half^  and 
J0  fome  plaocs  sot  abpye  fuc  leag^e9  at  moft.  Thister.- 
ritory  forms  ^  kind  of  crefcent,  whofe  convexity  takqi 
in  250  leagues,  of  Tea  co^ft,  \o  the  Aortb)  y9t^  and  fi>uth. 
JBut  thete  limits  qapnot  fubfift,  for  a^  r^fifga  which  fi^jb 
jgtt  the  .better  of  aU  other  confideratipus. 

Tffi  French  fettkments  to  the  north,  are  diiifided  from 
•^ofo.  to  the  weft  and  foudi  by  inaccoifblc  mountains.  The 
jmpoffibility  of  fuccouring  them,  cxpofes^^riie^i  to  the  inva- 
sion of  a^powef  whieh  is  equally  an  enemy  to  both  nations. 
The  common  daoger,  which  creates  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
inaereft,  ibould  engage  the  court  of  Madrid  itofeitle  .tbe 
.liamta  in  (iich  a  maoneri  that  Her  ^ly  nnay  find  .the  affif- 
tance  )ibe  .a^^  want  for  her  defetice.  The  land  -that 
tbfifnii  b^  giy^»4ip  is  ragged,  a  very  indii&rent  foil,  and 
9i  R£raat.4^fiii|ce  frc^afthe  ksu   Thepropriccoii  of  thefe 
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BOO  K  lands-,  which  are,  ifkleed,  iincultivati49*l^ut  coreicd  with 
flocks,  fliould  be  indemnified  by  ¥hmsty  with  a  gene- 
rofity  lyl^ich  (hould  leave  them  no  rocHn  to  regret  what 
they  had  loft. 
Meafures  When  the  pofleflions  of  the  colony  are  thus  conncAed 
ought  to  ^^^  Tupported  within,  h^  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  com- 
be taken  munication,  they  niuft  be  fortified  againft  the  attacks  of 
to  p^^Ia*^*^^^  only  enemy  that  is  truly  formidable,  the  Engliih.  If 
this  colony  they  mean  to  attack  St.  Domingo  by  the  weft  or  (buth» 

irom  fo-    . ^j^     ^jj  ^Qjjg^j;  ^jj^jp  forces  at  Jamaica  5  if  by  the  north, 
reign  inva-       '  •''/,' 

iioDft.  they  will  make  their  preparations  at  Barbadoes,  or  fome 
other  of  the  Leeward  iilands,  from  whence  they  may  reach 
the  Cape  in  feven  or  eight  days,  whereas  it  would  t^ke 
five  or  fix  weeks  to  come  to  that  port  from  Jamaica. 

The  weft  and   fouth  are  iiKapable  of  being  defended. 
The  immenfe  extent  of  the  traft  renders  it  impoffible  to 
maintain  any  conned^ion  or  regularity  in  the  motions  of 
'the  troops.     If  they  are  difperfed,  they  became  ufelefs  by 
being  divided ;  if  they  are  colleded,  for  the  defence  of 
fuch  pofts  as  are  moft  liable  to  be  attacked,-  from  the  na- 
tural weaknefs  of  their  pofition,  they  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  all  loft  at  once.     Large  battalions  would  be  but 
a  burden  upon  fuch  extcnfive  coafts,  which  prelent  too 
much  flank  or  too  much  front  to  the  enemy.     We  muft 
:foe  content  with  eredling  or  keeping  up  batteries  to  pro- 
te£l  the  roads,  the  merchant  (hips,  and  the  coafting  trade, 
to  keep  oft'  privateers,  and  even  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  a  man  of -war  or  two,  that  might  come  to  ravage  the 
coaft  and  levy  contributions.     The  light  troops^  which 
are  fufficient  to  fupport  thefe  batteries,  will  give  ground 
jn  proportion  to  the  advances  of  the  enemy,  and  oflify 
take  car^  to  avoid  furrendering  till  they^  are  in  danger* 

But  it  is  not  neceflary  that  we  ftiotild  give  up  every  kirid 
of  defence.    At  the  back  of  each  coaft,  them  fliouldbe^ 

place 
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plase  for  (heker  and  for  reinfofltonent^  dwfljrs  op9A  for  r6-  ^  ^  ^  IC 
treat,  out  of  the  enemy's  reach,  iafe  from  infuhs»  and  aUe 
toj^epidfe  an  attack.  ThiB  ftooU  be  a  narrow  paf$,  where 
one  might  intrench  and  defend  one's  felf  to  advantage* 
Such  is.that  of  laGafcogne  on  the  weftern  coalL.  It  has 
cvtry  natural  advantage  of  fittiation,  with  thi»  only  in« 
convenience,  that  it  is  not  p]|u:ed  in  the  middle  between 
all  the^iuarters.  The  general  rendezvous  for  the  foutb, 
eftabliibed  on  the  habitation  called  Perrein,  at  thediftance 
of  10,000  toifes  from  the  Cayes,  is  a.  retreat  capable  of 
very  great  refiftance.  In  the  center  of  all  motions  of  re- 
treat, it  comprehends  all  that  can  be  wi(hed  for  as  a  de* 
fence.  Nature  has  provided  it  with  a  narrow  pafs,  and 
at  the  fame  time  covered  its  flanks,  and  left  an  opening  at 
the  back,  which,  whilft  it  (huts  every  avenue  againfi  an 
enemy,  fecures  a  communication  with  the  interior  parts 
of  the  colony« 

From  theib  impregnable  retreatS9  they  may  continually 
harrais  the  conqueror,  who  having  no  ftrung  hold,  Will 
be  perpetually  expofed  to  be  furprized.  Tticfe  alarms 
would  be  doubled,  if  our  people  were  provided  with  a 
few  fquidrons  of  light  horfe,^  which  ih.ight  be  procured 
at  a  imali  expence.  The  Spaniards  of  St.  Domingo  fell 
Andalufian  hor&s  at  a  modeiate  price,  which  are  very 
tradable^  and  yet  full  of  fpirit,  are  unfhod,  and  feed  all 
the.  year  round  in  (he  meadows^  where  they  deep  in  open 
air.  .Thefe  are  excellent  for  (kirmiihes,  and  they  will  af- 
ford time  to  wait  for.fuccours,  which  may  be  brought  up 
at  a^y  ti^e  from  the  north.  The  troops  employed  in  this 
fervice,  may,  if  wanted,  fly  to  the,  ailiftance  of  thofe  other 
^  parts  of  the  polony  which  can  only  be  attacked  by  fea. 

.Axi.' thofe. who  are  acquainted  with  the  iflandof  St* 
DpmiAgo, .  know  that, the  French  fettlements  make  as  it 
were^two^diftinit  colonies,  one  to  the  fouth  and  weU,  and 

the 
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S  ^  O  Kihe  otbtr  t&tktMcti^  ^rhidilmwiibtiealaiiil  benefidtl 
ooKiflranicallm  wtd>the  cDDiificnt*  £othatev«n  fiip* 
{xifiiig  the  £iiglifli  urave  Aiiftmag^  or  iiid  »^sill|r  c^  ^ 
fimi  feotkig  in  the  weft  ind  fouA«  thef  never  could  p^ 
Afftrate  to  the  noith  bf  iairi*  Sbeuli  thejr  eCtesipt  a^ 
k  mvft  be  b^  that  nmrrow  flip  which  joiag  .tbc  French 
pofieffions  o»  the  weft  and  ^oith,  at  Cape  iSt.  Ntcholae^ 
0r  eire  by  cfoffing  the  Spanilh  territories,  %oc!h  w4uch  ass 
impM^iiGable*. 

Ti»'firfti$  a  barren  defert,  Go  fuH  of  for^fts^  paflbe^ 
and  prectptees^  that  a  man  on  foot  cannot  get  tbrottgh 
lint  with  mtich  time  and  extreme  lafeour.  The  other  wi^ 
is  little  better.  It  lies  acroTs  the  Spanifli  mountaifts, 
which  aie  high,  barren,  and  craggy,  and  whoever  fteuM 
attempt  to  pafs  them,  muft  txpcSt  to  be  harraObd.  Thie 
northern  coaft,  therefore,  being  inaccefiUe  by  land,  can 
only  be  attacked  by  fea«  As  it  is  richer,  more  popuh>m» 
and  lefs  exteffifive  than  the  -odicr  two,  it  ia  move  adapted 
to  fupport  a  land  war,  and  t»  make  a  Mgiaiw  defeace. 

The  fea-fide,  which^  is  more  or  lefii  rocky,  is  is  maay 
•places  fwampy  :grotind,  and  the  mangroves,  which  com 
thefe  marflies,  isake  them  q/nkt  ioipeiietiabie*  This  na» 
•tnral  defence  is  4iet  fo  ^jomnpon  as  it  was,  iinue  snanf  of  i 

thefecopptceshave  been  cutaway*  But  she  teiding  places,  | 

'which  are  commonly  no  better  than  gap^^  iiwroMndod  Jon  j 

all  fides  by  thefe  woods  overflowed  with  waier,  reqiiifQ  i 

hot  a  moderate  front  to  flop  them  ttp«  Magaetnes)  -and 
other  ftone  buildings  are  cornmon  there;  they  furnih 
pofts  for  theierefiton  ofbattlements,'  and  fecure  the  ^teeing; 
of  fome  mafked  batteries. 

TtfiB  firft  line-  of  the  (boreneems  to  pmmife,  that 
ii  cosft  of -eighteea  leagues^  fo  :weH  defanded  byjBture, 
^odd,  vriienfbcoRdedby'tkaviloacOf  lht.lFi«nidi,  pot 
the  eneMf  j^iii  dinger  •  of'  being  *beatea  tbaimNnent  they 

ihould 
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(bouM  kotd.    If  tkctr  fciiemtt  vnerc  difovvered,  or  tf  lihe  B  O  0  K 
di^fitmis  ihcy  were  nutkuig  at  fea,  ihouM  point  Mrt 
from  abr  the  {dace  -of  tbeir  iBBding,  the  foroce  miglyt  «e« 
pair  Ibither  aiKi  |veirenc  it.  But  experience  item  the  in* 
fUlible  advantage  of  fi|uidrons  at  andior* 

It  is  not  only  At  firing  Of  broadfides  from  tbe  Ihips  to 
cover  the  approach  of  the  boats  that  fatilrtates  landing; 
it  is  the  impoffifaility  there  is  of  guarding  every  part  dt 
the  coaft.  A  fquadron  at  anchor  threatens  too  many 
placet  at  once.  Land  forces  move  very  (lowly  about  the 
windUigs  of  the  coaft,  while  the  boats  and  fioops  arrite 
ijieedily  by  a  ftorter  way.  The  aflailer  fellows  the  ftring, 
while  the  other  muft  go  all  along  the  bow.  Difappointed 
tod  wearied  out  with  a  variety  of  motkms,  the  kmer  is  not 
fefs  apprehenfive  of  thoTe  he  fees  by  broad  day  lights  tbaa 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  night  which  he  cannot  fee. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  oppoTe  a  defcent^  the  firft  thiitg 
to  be  done  is  to  fappofe  it  adhially  accompli&ed  ;  an  o\a 
courage  and  ftreiigth  is  then  Exerted  in  taking  advantage 
'  of  the  delays  or  miftakes  of  the  enemy.  As  feon  aa 
tfiey  are  ^ferved  «t  fea,  they  may  immediately  be 
expeded  on  land.  A  large  ihore,  on  wUch  a  land- 
ing may  be  eflEeAed,  will  always  leave  the  plain  of, 
the  Cape  open  to  invafion  ;  fo  that  the  chief  attention 
muft  be  dire£ted,  not  to  the  fea-fliore^  but  to  the  inland 
parts. 

Thb  inland  parts  are  in  general  covered  with  fugar- 
canes,  which  being  more.orlefs  high,  according  to  their 
degree  of  maturity^  fucceffivdy  make  the  fields  appear 
fo  many  thickets.  Thefe  are  occafionaUy  fet  on  fire^ 
cither  to  cover  a*  march^  or  to  retard  the  enemy's 
puriWity  to  deceive  or  aftonifli  htm.  In  two  hours  time, 
ijiftead;;of  fields  covered  with  crop&i  nothing  is  to  be 
fen  but*aa  immenfe  wftfte>  covered  wttli  ftnbWft* 

Thi 
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BOOK  The  partitions  of  the.  cane,  grounds,  the  favannabs, 
and  the  fields  where  the  provifion  grows,  no  more  ob- 
ftru£k  che  motions  of  an  army  than  our  meadows.  In- 
fiead  of  our  viUtges^  they  have  their  habitations*  which 
are  not  fo  populous,  but  (bmd  thicker.  The  thick  and 
flrait  hedges  of  citron- trees,  are  clofer  and  more  impene- 
trable than  the  fences  that  inclofe  our  fields.  This  is 
what  conftitutes  the  greateft  difference  in  the  view  of  the 
fields  of  America  and  thofe  of  Europe. 

Throughout  the  plain  of  the  Cape  there  arc  but  few 
riversi  fome  few  brooks,  little   hillocks  ;  in  g:ener  J  the 
country  is  flat,  there  are  fome  dikes  againft  inundations^ 
few  ditches  if  s^ny,  a  wood  or  two,  but  not  very  thick, 
a  few  fep«,  a  ground  that  is  overflowed  in  a  ftorm,  and 
grows  dufty  again  with  twelve  hours  fun(hine,  rivers  that 
fill  one  day  and  dry  the  next  ^  fuch  is  the  general  face  of 
the  country.     This  diverfity  rouft  aiFord  advantageous  en- 
campments, and   it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  that  in  a 
defenfive  war,  the  poft  one  removes  to,  cannot  be  too 
near  the  on^  that  is  quitted. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  a  writer  to  prefcribc  rules  to 
military  men.     Casfar  himfelf  told  us  what  he  had  done* 
not  what  we  are  to  do.     Topographical  defcriptions,  de- 
termining the  goodnefs  of  fUch  or  fuch  a  poft,  the  com- 
bination of  marches,  the  art  of  encampments  and  retreats, 
the  moft  learned  theory  ;  all  thefc  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the 
eye  of  the  general,  who  with  the  principles  in  his  head, 
and  the  materials  in  his  band,  applies  both  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  time  and  place,  as  they  chance  to  occur.     The 
military  genius,  though  mathematical,  is  dependent  on 
fortune,  which  fuits  the  order  of  the  operations  to  the 
diverfity  of  appearances.     Rules  are  liable  to  tiMwbedefs 
exceptions.     The  very  execution  almoft  always  alters  the 
plan,'-and  difcompofes  the  fyftem  of  an  ai^on.     The 
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courage  or  Ihynefs  of  t&e  troops,  the  laihneiii  .x>f  the  B  O  O  K 
vnemf^  the  good  or  bad  i  fuccefs  of  his  meafurea,  ^n  ac«-  ' 

cidental  combat,  an  unforefeen  evenly  a  ftorni  thatfweih 
a  torrent,  a  high  wind  that  conceals  a  fnare  o(  an  am- 
bufcade  under  clouds  of  duft,  thunder  that  frightens  the 
horfes,  oriscofvfounded  with  the  report  of  the  canmH>r^' the 
temperature  of  the  air,  which  conflantly  influences  the 
fpirits  ^f  the  commander  and  the  blood  of  the  foldi^ : 
all  thefe  are  io  many  phyficat  or  moral  caufes,  which 
by  their  uncertainty  may  overturn  ihie  beft  concerted 
projects* 

Whatever  place  is  made  choice  of  for  a  d^fkcfnt  at 
St.  Domingo,  the  town  of  the  cape  will  always  be  this 
objeft.  7*he  landing  will  undoubtedly  be  fome^ere  iti 
the  bay  of  the  Cape,  where  the  (hips  will  be  ready  to 
augment  the  land -forces  with  two  thirds  of  their  creWs^ 
and  to  furnifii  them  with  artillery,  ammunition,  ahd 
whatever  they  may  want  for  the  iiege  of  that  opulent 
fortrefs.  It  is  towards  this  bulwark  of  the  c6lbny  that 
all  endeavours  to  keep  b(F  the  aflailer  tnuA  t^di?t)£ted^ 
The  choice  of  -advantageous  pofittons  will  inrfome  mea^ 
fure  make  up  for-  the  inequality  of  numboias^:  At  th^ 
moment  of  landing,  the  ground  muft  bediiji^ted  by 
fupporting  a  kind  of  falfe  attack,  without  engag^  the 
^hole  of  the  troops.  The  troops  muft  bepofted  in  fu^h 
a  manner  as  to  fecure  two  retreats,  the  one*  towards  the 
Cape,  to  form  the  garrifoh  of  that  place,  the  other  in  the 
narrow  pafles  of  the  mountains,  where  they  will  keep 
an  intrenched  camp,  from  whence  they  may  annoy  the ' 
befiegers,  and  retard  the  taking  of  the  place.  Should 
the  place  furrender,  as  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fa- 
vour  the  cvafion  of  the  troops,  when  they  evacuate  the 
place,  all  the  bufincfs  would  not  yet  be  over.  The 
mountains  in  which  they  would  take  refuge,  ii^acceifible 

to 
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pafin,  which  mdiy  be  eafiiy  jefeiified»     TJbc  (Mincq|ial  of 
ibcfo  is  the  dffile  of  the  grent-  rivers  where  tfyc  eoemjr 
^ouM  find  twe^  three  palTcA  af  the  civer^  itiiat  reash  (rom 
oneeaeiuAfeMit  to  the  other.  Iti  ihts  place  ifeitr  or  five  huit^ 
4lred  men  trould  Aop  (he  moft  DuioAroifts  uniyy  bf  eel]f 
finking  the  bed  of  the  wnier^r    Thi$  rerifta»9e  Mghc  te 
fecooded  b/ d  j,ooo  tnbahkafi(6»  both  wJbate  ,and  Usefc^ 
Vrhp  m-e  fettled  iii  tbefe  valleys.    Ay  the^  white  jtiee  vt 
more  numerous  here  than  upon  the  richer  lands^  aod  Chcir 
crops  are  fmaUer,  they  <;anaot  afford  to  confume  any 
great  quantity  <>(  the  produce  of  Europet  fo  that  whit 
they  cultivate  is  chiefly  for  their  own  fubftencej  fromtbi^ 
they  might  eafdy  fupply  the  troops  that  fliouM  defe;pd  tbeif 
country.     Any  deficiency  in  the  article. of  frefh  cneat^ 
qpuld  be  made  up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  breed  ^raft  qMaa-* 
tities  of  cattle  on  the  backs  of  thefe  mountains. 

Aytsr  aU,  it  may  hftpipeii,  that  the  firinnei3  <pf  the 
tKiope  may  be  wcwq  out  by  the  want  of  prori6on<'Onmtr^ 
Jihe  ftores,  and  they  may  be  either  forced  or  turo^d  back* 
This  fuggefted  the:  idea  fenaeiyeen  ago  af  V^tfaillea,  •♦f       j 
building  a  foitiM  town  ia  th$  leeatcr  ^  the  jnwilffHiip* 
Maribal  N^ajUes  w^as  a  w^ra  pjivpcate  for  thisibbein^* 
Itwaa  then  4nu9gined,  thatby.tpeans^  foivie' redoubts  ^ 
earth,  the  .enemy  might  be  .inticed  by  rf g^s^-  atjUndtf^ 
and  infenilbly  exbaufted  by  the  lofa^f  agr^manyaa^t 
in  ardimate  where  ficknefs  dejQjoys  more  than  4he  fwoni* 
It  was  fuggefUd  that  no  more  itrong^bolds  :ihouId  becevcc- 
ted  on  the  frontiers^  wb^re  they  lie  expofed  to  ^ibe  ia* 
yafion  of  the  mafters  of  the  iea^  becaufe  while  they  ^^ 
unable  to  defend  their  own  habitations,  th^  become  fo 
many  bulwarks  for  the  conquerors,  who  can  eafily  take 
and  ^uaxd  them  wicb  theix  fiiips^  and  makeadepofit,  o^ 
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4rMr  ftota  tkebce  ac«u  aad  men  to  k««p  (Jm;  r«q«ia,«rf,»«MO  K 
in  *vr8«    An  entirely,  open  country  w4i  btttai^  in  tfadr 
ci^lMon^  for 41  powcv  thatto  no«Mritiite.il^eittph,  ilnui 
A>rciM  dirperfed  ^nd  forfabonr  upon  (boras  wafted  ami  de^ 
p0t>uUted  by  tjlK  iitaleiii(iiliqF*of^  «he  eliftiMtf. 

I^l"  ^&  In  the  treiiter  of  tli^  Hland  that  the  hdper  of 
eftablifliiiig  a  felid  defence  were'  conceived.  A'  h)kd  of 
l#«nt^  ^  thirty  Icagacy,  fiiH  irf  obftaclcs  j  where*  tv^ry 
iharch  Wottld  cdft  fevcta!  flgWc^i  in  i^rch  the  ad\^nitage 
6f  the  ^fts  woul'd^  render '  a  d^taehnteitt  fi>rtnidal)le  ft6  U 
whole  tfrttiy  ^  -  Whe4«  fh^  tcrttoving  of  thcf  afttiltery  wduM 
be  tedious  stfrd  laboribu^ ;  Where  the  difficulty  ^f  ccfifbys^ 
altd  th^  diftante  ^f  "toti^mtiKi^tSoh  Wkh  ^e^  ocean  | 
Wittt'cvcfy  Mhgy  in  ■fliofb,  ivWd  cohf^6  to  -dcftroy 
the  enemy :  futh  was  tol)e  «  it  wei-e  the*  glacis  x)f  t?re 
intended  fortSficat'fon.  Thii  capital  was  to  fend  opon 
high  grdmnd,  where  the  air  is  mote  pure  arid  "temperate 
than  in  the  plains  below^  iti  the  ftridft  of  a  country  Whicrh 
would  fupply the  townwith  Iteccffarics,  paiticuhrly  rrce  j 
fttrrovinded  *«rith  floekatrnd  herds,  which,  feeding  tipon  a 
foil  moft' favourable  to  'theh-  intreafe,  would  be  referred 
for  tmes  ^  neod ;  ^idvtded  wUhlto^e^iotfte  ;pit^rti- 
ohed'tO'tliiietownaiid  -gttriiibn.i  >8ttth>a  oity  wotti4hdv« 
vbongad  the  coAofiy  int(>'>a^iffgdon»,  able  to  iiippoit  k^ 
ielf foralong  titne ^  whMias(it«r prefent oputenee ifoes  birt 
^i^cakefni^,  and  having  ftip^iiitiea  withoist  n^c^fi^ries^  it 
nsnmlm  a  few  proprietors^  without  ftffoi4ing  «l»im  fufte^ 
nfliilce. 

Ilp-  ^e  eneikiy  had  made  ttothlftlves  ia^tkitb  bF^e'fea- 
vok^  Which  wotiM  notVedll^uted  with  them,  ^nd  w«k« 
litfiltln^  of  <dl}edfng  the  produce,  they  Wotild  (htld*in 
Med'of  wbc4e  armies  terk«tplliei<ely  updn  the'defbnfll^'; 
ibr  tnorli  than  this,  the  continual  ^x^ruffions  -from  the 
'ttiltrr  would  not  {t^ioik  theAi«o  do«    The  ti^^ps  in  the 

inland 
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Btro  iC  inland  parts  of  the  ifland^  al«ra]rs  furc  of  a  refpea»bk 
retreat,  might  eafily  be  reitcvetl  by  recruits  frpm  Europe^ 
which  would,  find  no  difficulty,  in  penetrating  to  the  cen*. 
ter.  of  a  circk  of  fo  immente  a  .ctrciunfenence  ;  whexeat  all 
the  Englifh  .fleets  wotdd .  ,nor  be  fufficient  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  which  the  climate  would  be  continually 
making  in  their  garrifoos« .   , 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  thefi:  advantage 
the  proje<3  of  a  fortification  in  the  mountains  has  been 
dropt,  and  a  fyftem  purfued,  which  would  confine  the 
whole  defence  of  the  ifland  to  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas- 
This  new  plan  could  not  fail  of  being  applauded  by  the 
planter, ,  who  do  not  like  to  fee  ramparts  near  their  plan- 
tations, as  they  do  them  more  mifchief  than  they  can  do 
them  good.  They,  are  fenfible,  that  the  whole  .force  being 
dire£led  to  one  point,  they  ihould  have  none  but  light 
troops  left  in  their  neighbourhood  on  the  three  coafls, 
which  are  fufficient  to  drive  away  the  privateers  with 
their  batteries,  and  are  befides  very  convenient  defenders, 
ever  ready  to  yield  without  refinance,  and  to  diiperle  or 
capitulate  on  the  leaft  intimation  of  an  invafion. 

This  plan,  fo  favourable  to  private  intereft,  has  alfd 
met  with  the  apprdhation  -of  Ibme  perfons  well  verfed  in 
military  afiaifs.  They  werte  of  opinion,  that  the  few 
troops  which  the  colony  will  admit  of,  being  in  a  manr 
ner  loft  in  to  large  an  ifland  as  St.  Domingo,  would  make 
an  appearance  at  the  Mole.  BombardopoKs  is  the  place 
that  has  been  chofen,  as  the  moft  refpedable  poft.  .-  This 
new  city  ftands  on  the  margin  of  a  plain,  which  is  high 
enough  to  be  cool.  Its  territory  is  covered  with  a  na- 
tural favannah,  and  adorned  with  groves  of  palm  trees  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  not  overlooked,  which  is  an  uncooiiDO^ 
circumftance  at  St.  Domingo.  It  might  be  made  a  rtg^' 
jar  place,  and  of  any  ftrength.    If  it  did  not  prevent  a^ 
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kivafioD,  it  would  at  leaft  hinder  the  conquerors  from  BOOK 
getting  a  firm  cftabliflimcnt  upon  the  coafts.  >       w'  * 

It  were  to  be  wifbed,  fay  the  ftatefmen,  that  from  the 
'fii^ft  tnomcnt  they  begun  the  works  at  the  Mole,  they 
had  at  once  fortified  it  to  the  degree  that  fo  advantageous 
a  fituation  will  admit  of.  It  is  a  treafiire,  the  poflcflion  of 
which  Ihould  have  been  fecured  as  fbon  as  it  was  difco- 
vered.  Should  this  precious  key  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  America,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh, 
which  it  may  very   poffibly  do  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  - 

war,  which  cannot  be  far  qfF,  this  Gibraltar  of  America, 
would  be  more  fatal  to  France  and  Spain,  than  even  that 
of  Europe, 

It  is  no  wonder  if  all  the  precautions  which  have  been 
taken  hitherto  for  the  defence  of  St.  Domingo,  have  had 
fo  little  folidity  in  them.  As  long  as  forecaft  and  pro- 
tcSion  (hall  be  confined  to  fecondary  means,  which  can 
only  protraft,  not  prevent,  the  conqucft  of  thd  ifland, 
no  invariable  plan  can  be  purfued.  Fixed  principles  are 
the  charter  of  fuch  powers  as  can  depend  upon  their  na- 
val force,  to  prevent  the  Ms  of,  or  (ecu re  the  recovery  of  . 
their  colonies.  Thofe  of  France  are  not  guarded  by  thofe 
floating  arfenals,  which  can  at  theYame  time  attack  and  de- 
fend. Their  mother  country  is  not  yet  poflefled  of  fuch 
a  navy  as  to  make  her  formidable.  But  does  fhe  at  jeaft 
govern  her  pofl^ffions  abroad  by  the  maxims  of  found  po- 
licy and  good  order  ?  This  is  what  we  (hall  next  inquire 

into. 

The  Brltllh  government  ever  a^uated  by  the  national  Examina- 
fpirit,  which  feldom  deviates  from  the  true  interefts  o'**^"„°**'^* 
the  ftate,  has  carried  into  the  new  world  that  right  of  pro-  ment  cfta- 
perty  which  is  the  ground  work  of  her  Icgiftation.    From  |5|)f'^4n"ch 
z  convidion,  that  man  never  thinks  he  fairly  pofleflfes  any  iQands. 
riling  but  what  be  has  lawfully  acquired,  they  have,  indeed. 

Vol.  IIL  E  c  fold 
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B  OOK.foI(l  the  ianatt  but  M  m  verf  itedtorte  {xrice  to  focK  M 
^^'     were  willing  to  dear  ihetn.    This  appMed  te  then  dMr 
itifeft  way  to  haften'^the  cukivaTion  of  the  lands,  and  to 
prevent  partialities  and  jealouites,  the  neceffiuy  conlc«> 
quences  of  a  diftribotioa  goided  by  caprice  or  bvour. 
Js  the  right     Fr  AifC<  has  talcen  a  method  feemifigly  meat  gencroas, 
idn^^ln  ^^  "^^  ^  prudmt,  diat  of  granting  lands  to  ail  who 
the  French  applied  for  them.    No  regaid  was  paid  to  ttiefr  abilities  or 
iflandi?     circumflanoes  4  the  iotereft  of  their  patrons  determined  the 
extent  of  the  land  they  obtained.    Indeed,  it  was  ftipula- 
ted,  that  they  fliould  begin  their  fettlements  within  a 
year  after  the  grant,  and  not  difoontinue  the  clearing  of 
the  ground,  upon  pain  of-  forfeiture*    But  befides  die 
bardibip  of  requiring  thoie  men  to  be  at  the  expence  of 
clearing  the  land,  who  could  not  afford  to  porchafe^ 
the  penalty  fell  upon  them  only,  who  not  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  family  and  fortune,  could  not  make  intereft 
with  the  great ;  or  A»pon  minors,  who  being  left  deftitote 
by  the  death  of  their  parents,  ought  rather  to  have  been 
afifted  by  the  public  }  whereas  every  proprietor  who  wa» 
viwU  reconuaended  or  Aipportcd,  was  not  called  to  ac«^* 
count,  though  he  let  his  grounds  lie  fallow. 

To  tUs  fartiaUcy,  which  eviden%  retarded  tbepro^ 
^  grefs  of  the  colonies^  we  may  add  a  number  of  ill-judged 
regulatioiis  fdative  todooieftic  life,  Fifft,  it  wure- 
quired  of  every  perfon  who  obuitied  a  grant  of  land^  to 
plant  500  trenches  of  mamoc  for  every  flave  he  bad  upon 
his  plantation.  This  order  was  equally  detrimental  both 
to  private  and  public  inteivft,  Jb  it  oompelled  thb  plaaiter 
to  encumber  bis  ground  with  this  ordinary  produdion^ 
when  it  was  able  to  bear  richer  cropsy  and  rendered  the 
poor  grounds,  which  were  only  fit  for  thie  kind  of  cul- 
ture, ufelefi.  This  double  fault  could  not  but  iefitn  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  i  and  indeed  this  law« 
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which  afitAed  the  <U^pofa}  of  proptrtjF)  has  Dever  hstn  BOOR 
BxiSAj  pot  in  execution  (  but  as  irhav  «lfe  never  begn^.  *  m 
Repealed)  it  ftiil  reiiiain»  a  feoiirge  in  the  hand  of  any  ig* 
norant,  caprictens,  or  paffionate  miniAer^  Who  may  cfaufe 
f»  mke  life  of  it  agafaift  the  inhabitants.  This  evi )»  gi^at 
as  it  is>  is  faowerer  the  leaft  of  their  grievances.  The 
ivftraittt  of  the  Agrarian  laws  is  ftiU  increafcd  by  the  bur* 
den  of  the  laboirft  impofed  upon  the  vaffiils. 

Treri  was  a  time  in  Europe,  that  of  the  feudal  go« 
vemment,  when  gold  and  filver  had  littk  or  nothing  to 
do  with  public  or  private  bargains.  1  he  noUes  ferved 
the  ftate,  not  with  their  purfes,  but  with  their  perfons  | 
aad  thoie  of  their  vaflats,  who  were  their  property  by 
right  of  conqueft,  paid  them  a  kind  of  quit-rent  orho# 
mage)  either  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  in  fo  much  la* 
boun  Thefe  cuftoms^  fo  deft? u6live  to  niei^  end'  lands^ 
tended  to  perpetuate  that  barbarity  to  which  they  owed 
their  rife^  But  at  laft  they  were  dropped  gradually,  as 
the  authority  of  kings  prevailed  in  overthrowing  the  in^ 
dependence  and  tyranny  of  the  grea^  by  reibring  free» 
dom  to  the  peoj^e^  The  princr^  now  become  the  fole 
mafler,  aboliihcd,  as  a^  magiftratcy  fome  abufes  arifing 
from  the  right  of  war^  which  defiroys  every  other  right.  But 
feveral  of  thefe  ufurpations,  which  time. had  confecrat* 
ed,  were  ftill  retained.  That  of  the  average,  or  a  cert 
t^n  proportion  of  labour  required  x}f  the  vaflalsy  has  been 
kept  up  in  forae  (Utei^  wbese  the  nobles  have  loft  all,  and 
the  |NBO|>le  have  not  aoqutred  any  advantage  by  it.  The  liberty 
of  France  is  at  diis  day  infringed  by  this  public  bondages 
Bitd  this  iiigiiftice  has  been  methodised^  as  if  to  give  it  a 
colouir  of  juftke.  The  confequences  of  this  horrid  fyftem 
have  been  fiill  more  feverely  felt  in  the  colonies.  The 
ciiHure  of  thefe  hnih  A^^Q^  the  nature  of  the  ctim^tc;^ 
•od  of  the  prodqSkAs,   requiring  ea^ppditioiiy  oannoc 
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BOOK  eafi]y  fpare  a  number  of  hands  to  be  fcnt  a  great  wxf 
oflF^  and  employed  in  public  works,  which  are  crftea 
ufeleft,  and  (bould  never  be  carried  on  but  by  idle  handr^ 
If  the  mother  country,  with  aH  the  various  means 
Ihe  can  employ,  has  never  yet  been  able  to  corred  or 
mitigate  the  bardfliips  of  thefe  fervices,  {he  ought  to  con- 
fider  what  evils  muft  refult  from  them  beyond  the  feas» 
where  the  direction  of  tbefe  works  is  committed  to  two 
overfeers,  who  can  neither  be  dire^led^cenfured,  nor  con- 
trouled,  in  the  arbitrary  exercife  of  abfolute  power.  But 
the  burden  of  thefe  fervices  is  light,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  uxes. 

Ate  the         A  tax  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contribution  towards  pub- 
taxes  pro-  jj^.  expcnce,  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  private  pro- 
vied  in  the  perty.     The  peaceable  enjoyment  of  lands  and  revenues^ 
^^^"d^?      ^^uires  a  proper  force  to  defend  them  from  invaflon,  and 
a  police  that  fecures  the  liberty  of   improving  them* 
Whatever  is  paid   toward!   the  maintenance  of  public 
order^  is  right  and  jufl  ;  whatever  is  levied  beyond  this% 
is  extortion.     Now  all  the  government  expences,  which 
the  mother  country  is  at  for  the  colonies,  are  repaid  her 
by  the  reflraint  laid  upon  them,  to  cultivate  for  her  alone, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  heft  adapted  to  her  wants.  This 
fubje£lion  is  the  moft  grievous  of  all  tributes,  and  ought 
to  exempt  them  from  all  other  taxes. 

Any  one  muft  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  who  refleds 
on  the  diflFerence  of  fituation  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  In  Europe,  fubfiftenceand  home  confumption 
are  the  principal  obje<£l  of  culture  and  of  manufadures ; 
exportation  only  carries  ofF  the  overplus^  In  the  iflandsy 
the  whole  is  to  be  exported.  There,  fubfiftence  and  pro-* 
perty  are  alike  precarious. 

Ik  Europe,  war  only  deprives  the  manufa&urer  and 
the  hufbandman  of  their  foreign  trade  \  the  bufuiefs  ftill 
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f!^>es  on  at  homt.     In  the  iflands,  hoflilities   annihilate  BOOK 

XIII 
every  thing,  there  arc  no  more  fales,  no  more  bargains, 

no  more  circulation  ;  the  planter  hardly  recovers  his 
oofts. 

In  Europe,  the  owner  of  a  fmall  eftate,  who  can  afford 
to  lay  out  but  tittle^  improves  his  land  as  much  in  pro- 
portion a9  he  that  has  a  wide  domain  and  inHnenfe  trea- 
fcres.  In  the  iOands,  the  improveipent  of  the  fmalleft 
plantation  requires  a  pretty, good  (lock  to  begin  with. 

In  Europe,  it  is  commonly  .one  chizen  that  is  indebted 
to  another :  and  the  ftate  is  not  impovepiflied  by  thefe 
private  debts.  Thofe  of  the  iflands  ate  of  a  different 
nature.  Many  planters,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  labour  of 
clearing  their  grounds,  and  to  repair  the  iofles  incurred  by- 
the  misfortunes  of  war,  which  had  put  a  flop  to  their  ex- 
ports, have  been  obliged  io  borrow  fuch  Iarg«  Turns,  that 
chey  may  be  confidered  rather  as  far*ming  the  trad«,  than 
as  proprietors  of  the  plantations^ 

Whether  thefe  reflediions  have  not  occurred  to  the 
French  miniflry,  or  whether  particular  circumftances 
have  obliged  them  to  depart  from  their  plan,  certain  it  fs 
they  have  added  fre(h  taxes  to  the  obligation  already  laid 
on  the  colonies  to  draw  all  their  neceffaries  from  France^ 
«nd  to  k^d  thither  all  their  own  commodities.  Every^ 
negro  has  been  taxed.  In  fome  fettlements,  tHisf>oll  tax 
iias  been  confined  to  the  working  Ujicks,  in  others  it  was 
laid  on  all  the  ilaves  without  diftin<Sion.  Both  thefe  ar- 
rangements have  been  oppofed  by  the  colony  aiTembled  at ' 
St.  Domingo :  let  us  now  judge  of  the  force  of  their  arr 
{uments* 

•  Children,  old  and  iniinn  men  make  up  about 
one  third  of  the  flaves.  Far  from  being  ufeful  to  the 
planter,  fome  of  them  are  only  a  dead  weight,  which 
humanity  alone  can  prompt  him  to  fupport,  while  thereil 
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S  P  O  K  can  afibrd  bitn  but  diftant  and  nnceruin  hepet.  Ic  im 
hard  to  conceive  bow  the  treafuiy  Ibould  "^haye  thought  of 
taxing  an  objed  that  is  already  chargeilUe  to  the  owner. 

The  poll  tax  upon  blacka  extends  beyond  the  grave  ; 
that  k  to  fay,  it  is  fixed  upon  a  perfon  who  exifts  no  more. 
Suppofe  a  flave  dies  after  the  afleflment  has  been  niade» 
the  mafter  muft  go  on  paying  the  tax,  though  he  is  nl« 
ready  a  great  lofer  by  the  death  of  his  black,  who  was  a 
part  of  his  property,  and  whofe  labour  was  a  part  orkis 
income. 

EvEK  the  working  flaves  are  not  an  exad  tariff  oJF  tbe 
ippraifement  of  a  planter'^  income.  With  2^  few  negroes 
a  good  fell  wSl  yield  more  than  a  poor  one  will  yfith  « 
great  many*  The  commodities  are  not  all  of  the  (aiM 
value,  tho'  they  are  all  procured  by  tbe  labour  of  thofe  per* 
ions  upon  whom  the  tax  is  equally  laid.  The  changii||p 
from  one  kind  of  culture  to  another.,  tvhich  the  ground 
requires,  /ufpends  for  a  while  the  produce  ol^labour« 
Proughts,  inundations,  fires,  devouring  rnfeds,  ^ttta 
deftroy  the  fruits  of  labour.  Suppofe  all  things  alike,  a 
lefler  number  ot  hands  makes  in  proportions  lefler  quan*- 
fity  of  fugar^  either  becaufe  the  whole  of  the  wants  muft 
be  taken  into  confidefation,  or  becaufe  labour  is  truly  pi0r 
dudive  only  ib  fiir  as  it  can  feite  thejndft  favounibie^ip* 
^rtunities. 

The  poll  tax  4ipon  blacks  becomcfs  a  more  intolerable 
l^evance  ftill  in  time  of  w«ir.  A  planter  who  cannot 
then  difpofe  of  his  commodities,  and  muft  run  in  debttd 
fupport  himfelf  and  to  keep  up  his  land,  is  further  obliged 
to  pay  a  tax  for  ilaves  whofe  labour  will  hardly  be  equi* 
valent  to  their  maintenance.  Njjiy  he  is  often  conArain- 
'Cd  to  fend  them  far  from  his  plantation,  for  the  imaginary 
Wanit  of  tbe  colony,  to  feed  them  ihere  at  his  own  ex« 
peiices  and  to  fee  tbcsa  fcrifiii  whilft  he  n  under  the 
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cruel  necefity  of  replsicing  theft*  one  t&ne  w  other,  if  B  ^  O  K 
erer  he  means  to  retrieve  hii  wafted  and  finking  hnds.       »      ^^   ^ 

T»i  burden  of  the  poll  tax  lay  flil!  heavier  uponYuch 
<5f  the  pFoprietera  as  were  abient  from  the  colony,  for 
theft  were  condemned  to  pay  the  tax  trebly  which  was 
the  more  unjuflr,  aa  it  was  a  matter  of  kidii^ence  to 
France  whether  her  commodities  were  conAHiied  at  home 
or  in  the  iflands.  It  could  not  furely  be  her  intention  to 
hinder  the  emigiadon  of  the  colonifts.  It  is  only  by  the 
mildneft  of  the  government  that  citizens  can  be  fixed  in 
a  country,  not  by  prohibitions  and  penakies^  Befidet) 
men  who  by  basardous  hibours  carried  on  in  a  fultry  di* 
mate,  had  contributed  to  the  public  profperit)S  ought  to 
hare  been  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  ending  their  days  in 
the  temperate  regiona  of  the  mother  counjiry«  Nothing  ' 
could  more  effefhially  rouze  the  ambition  and  aSivity  of 
numbers  of  idle  people,  than  to  be  fpedbtofs  of  their  for- 
tune, and  the  ftate  might  thus  ^t  rid  of  tbefe  ufele& 
« men  to  the  profit  ef  ioduftry  and  commerce. 

Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  both  than  thts  taoc- 
ing  of  die  blacks,  as  the  neceffity  of  felling  obliges  the 
planter  to  lower  the  price  of  his  goods.  Selling  cheap  can 
neyer  be  an  advantage,  but  when  it  is  the  refult  of  great 
plenty,  and  of  a  very  briik  circulation.  But  a  man  is 
ruined  if  he  muftconflantly  carry  on  a  lofing  trade,  in 
order  to  pay  taxes.  Trade  is  deftroyed  by  the  abforbing 
channels  of  the  treafury,  which  is  always  receiving,  but 
never  returns  any  thing* 

Lastly  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  levy  this  tax. 
Every  proprietor  muft  give  in  an  annual  account  of  the 
number  of  his  (laves.  To  prevent  falfe  entries,  they 
muft  be  verified  by  clerks  or  cxcifemen.  Every,  negro 
that  is  not  entered  fliould  be  forfeited ;  whfch  would  be  a 
very  abfurd  pradice,  becaufe  every  labouring  negro  is  fo 
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B  O  OKmuch  Aock,  and  by  feizing  hina,  you  diminiih  tbe'cut* 
ture,  3Ad  annihilate  the  very  ob^eSt  for  ivhicb  the  duty 
was  laid.  So  it  is  that  in  the  colonics^  virhere  nothing 
can  profper  without  a  profound  tranquility^  a  defiruAive 
war  is  carried  on  between  the  finance  and  the  planter. 
Law-^fuits  are  numerous,  removals  frequent,  rigorous 
nieafures  become  necefTary,  and  the  coils  ace  great  and 
ruinous. 

If  the  negro  tax  is  uhjuft  in  it$  extent,  unequal  in  its 
repartition,  and  complicate  in  the  a>odeof  levying  it;  the  fax 
laid  upon  the  commodities  that  are  carried  oi^t  of  the  coIo" 
nics,^  is  nearly  as  injudicious;  The  government  ventured  to 
do  it  from.a  perfuafton  that  this  duty  would  fall  entirely 
upon  Ibe  confumer  and  the  merchant ;  but  there  cannot 
be  a  more  dangerous  error  in  political  oeconomy,  than 
this  is. 

.  The  zSt  of  confuming  does  not  fupply  money  to  buy 
what  is  conAimed  ;  this  muft  be  gained  by  labour ;  and 
all  labour,  if  things  are  traced  up  to  their  origin,  is  in 
facS  paid  by  the  firft  proprietor  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth.  This  being  the  cafe,  no  one  article  can  be  aU 
ways  growing  dearer,  biit  all  the  reft  muft  rife  in  pro-* 
portion*  lo  this  (ituation,  there  is  no  pjcofit.to  be  made 
upon  any  of  them.  If  this  equilibrium  between  the  ar« 
tides  pf  commerce:  be  removed,  the  confumption  of  the 
advanced  article  will  inc^eafe,  and  if  it  decreafe,  the 
price  willfallof  courfe,  and  the  dearnefs  will  have  been 
only  tranfient.  , 

ThR  merchant  canno  more  take  the  duty  upon  him 
than  the  confumer.  He  may,  indeed,  advance  it  once  or 
twice,  but  if  he  cannot  make  a  natural  and  neceffary 
profit  upon  the  commodities  fo  taxed,  he  will  foon  dwp 
that  branch  of  trade.  To  hope  that  competition  will 
fort c  him  tP  tak^  the  payment  of  the  duty  out  of  his  prot 
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fits,  istofuppofe  that  hi^prof^s  were  exorbitant,  andBOOK 
that  the  competition  which  was  then  infufficient,  will 
grow  briiker  when  the  profits  are  leTs.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  things  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  profits  no 
more  than  neceflary,  it  is  fuppofing  that  the  competition 
will  fubfifl,  though  the  profits  that  gave  rife  to  it  fubfift 
no  longer.  We  muft  admit  all  thefe  abfurdities,  or  al« 
low  that  it  is  the  planter  in  the  illands  who  pays  the  duty^ 
whether  it  be  levied  fr6m  the  firft»  fecond,  or  hundredth 
hand.  , 

Far  from  thus  burthening  the  cultivation'of  the  colo- 
nics with  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  liberalities, 
fmce '  by  the  ftate  of  prohibition  in  which  their  trade  is 
kept,  thefe  liberalities,  with  all  the  fruits  of  them,  muft 
of  n^ceffity  return  to  the  mother-country. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  (late  that  is  involved  by  lofle&pr 
mifmanagement,  will  not  admit  of  liberalities,  or  eafing 
the  fubjeds  of  their  burthens,  th^  payment  of  the  taxes  in 
colonies  theoifelves  might,  at  leaft,  be  fupprefTed,  and 
the  produce  of  them  levied  at  home.  This  would  be  the 
next  beft  fyftem  that  could  be  purfued,  and  would  be 
equally  agreeable  to  the  two  worlds. 

i  Nothing  is  (b  pleaiing  to  an  American,  as  to  remove 
from  his  fight  every  thing  that  denotes  his  dependence. 
Wearied  with  the  importunities  of  colledors,  he  abhors 
a  {landing  tax,  and  dreads  the  increafe  of  them*  He 
feeks  in  vain  for  that  liberty  which  he  thought  to  have 
found  at  the  di (lance  of  two  thoufand  leagues  from  £u- 
rope.  He  fpurns  at  a  yoke  which  purfues  him  through 
the  florms  of  the  ocean.  Difcontented'and  inwardly  re- 
pining at  the  redraint  he  fiill  feels,  he  thinks  with  indig- 
nation on  his  native  country,  which,  by  the  name  of 
^lother,  calls  for  his  blood  infiead  of  feeding  him.  Re- 
ffiove  tbe  image .  of  his  chains  from  his  fight ,  let  hi^ 

riches 
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BOOK  riches  pay  their  tribute  to  the  mother-country  only  »t 
Ittiding  there,  and  he  will  fancy  himfelf  free  and  privi* 
l^ed ;  though  at  the  fame  time  by  lowering,  the  ralite  of 
his  own  commodities,  and  enhancing  the  price  of  thofe 
that  come  from  Europe,  he,  in  fad,  ultimately  bears  the 
load  of  a  tax  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

Navig ATOKS  will  alfb  find  an  advantage  in  paying . 
duty  onTy  upon  goods  that  have  reached  the  place  of  their 
defKnation  in  their  full  value  and  without  any  rifiiueY 
and  will  reftore  the  capital  of  their  flock  along  with  the 
profits.    They  will  not  then^  have  the  mortification  of 
having  purchafed  of  the  prince  the  very  hazards  of  fhip- 
wreck,  and  of  bfing  a  cargo  for  which  they  had  paid 
duty  at  embarking.    Their  fhips,  on  the  contrary,  wtH 
bring  back  in  goods  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and   the 
productions  being  advanced  in  value  about  twenty-one 
per  cent,  by  exportation,  the  duty  wiH  hardly  be  felt. 

Lastly,  the  confumer  himfelf  will  be  a  gainer  by  it, 
becanffc  the  colonift  and  the  merchant  cannot  benefit  by  any 
regulation,  of  which  in  time  he  will  not  feel  the  good 
eiFefts.  All '  the  taxes  will  no  fooner  be  reduced  to  a 
fingle  one,  but  trade  will  be  clogged  with  feviFcr  forma- 
lities, fewer  delays,  fewer  charges,  and  coniequemly  the 
goods  can  be  afforded  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Even  the  flate  itfelf  might  find  a  confiderable  pditi- 
cal  advantage  in  this.  By  this  new  arrangement,  there 
would  be  fuch  a  thing  as  a  country,  in  outward  appear- 
ance exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  enjoying  abfolute  fran- 
chife.  Such  an  event  would  be  the  more  ftriking,  at  a 
time  when  the  £nglj0i  colonies  groan  under  the  burthen 
of  frefh  taxes.  The  contrafl  would  aggravate  their  fuf» 
ferings ;  their  murmurs  and  their  boldnefs  would  know 
no  bounds ;  they  would  learn  to  place  fome  confidence 
in  a  government  which  they  have  hitherto  accufed  of 

.being 
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being  tyrannical;   and  an  cafe  pf  a  icvolt  if  Noitli-BOOlC. 
America,  that  vaft  region  wom14  be  'left  afraid  of  puldiig 
iifelf  «nder  tbe  proCe&ioa  of  Fraoee. 

This  fyftem  of  moderation^  which  every  thing  (eema 
to  point  out  as  tbe  fitteft,  will  be  eafUy  introduced*  AU 
the  produ^ons  of  the  iflaodi  are  {iil^ed»  at  their  entry 
into  thee  kingdom,  to  the  namr  of  Domaine  d'Ooddent* 
or  weftern  domain,  which  is  fixed  at  -three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  with  two  fok^}  per  livre.  Th«ir  valiie>  which 
is  die  rule  for  the  payment  of  the  ditty,  is  determined  ta 
die  months  of  January  and  July.  If  is  fixed  at  twenty 
or  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  below  At  xca)  coucfe •  The 
weftern  office  allows  befides  a  more  confiderable  tam  than 
the  feller  in  trade  does.  Add  to  thss*duty,  that  whidi  tho 
commodities  pay  at  the  cu&om-houfes  of  the  colonies, 
which  brings  \n  much  the  fame,  and  thofe  that  are  paid 
in  the  inland  parts  of  ti^e  iflands,  and  we  ihall  have  tho 
whole  of  the  revenue  which  the  government 'draws  from 
the  fettlements  in  America* 

If  this  fund  was  confounded  with  the  other  revenues 
of  the  ftate,  we  might  be  apprehenfiv^  that  it  was  not 
applied  to  its  deftinatton,  which  (hoiild  be  folely  tbe 
protcSion  of  the  iflands.  The  unfor^fe^n  exigenciea  of 
the  royal  trcafury  would  infallibly  divert  it  into  ano- 
ther channel.  There  are  fome  moments  when  the  criti* 
cal  ftate  of  the  difeafe  will  not  admit  of  calculating 
the  inconveniences  of  the  remedy*  The  moft  urgent 
neceffity  engrofles  the  attention.  Nothing  then  is 
fafe  from  the  gripe  of  arbitrary  power,  urged  by  th^ 
wants  of  the  prefent  moment.  The  miniftry  takes  and 
continues  emptying,  in  hopes  of  replacing  ftiortly,  but 
thefe  hopes  are  always  baffled  by  frefh  wants. 

Hbncb  it  appears  that  it  would  be  highly  neceflary  that 
tbe  chefk  deftined  for  the  duties  on  the  produAions  of  tho 

CO* 
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colonies,  Aoald  be  quite  feparate  from  the  revenues  of 
the  kingdom.     The   monies  depofited  there  would    al- 
ways be  ready  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  thofe  fettlements. 
The  colonift  who  always  has  fiock  to  fend  over  to  Eu- 
rope^ would  gladly  give  it  for  bills  of  rxchange>  when 
be  was  once  aflured  that  they  would  meet  with  no  delays 
or  difficulties^     This  kind  of  bank  would- foon  create  a 
new  tie  and  frcih  correfpondence  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  iflahds ;  the  court  would  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftate  of  their  affairs  in  thefe  diftant  coun- 
tries, and  would  recover  the  credit  they  have  Jong  fince 
loft,  but  which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  efpectally  in- 
time  of  war.     We  (hall  now  put  an  end  to  our  difcuffiont 
on  taxes,  and  pafs  on  to  what  concerns  the  militia. 

The  'French  iflands,  like  thofe  of  other  nations^  had 
no  regular  troops  at  firft.  The  adventurers,  who  had 
conquered  them,  took  a  prrde  in  defending  themselves, 
and  the  defcendents  of  thofe  intrepid  men  thought  them- 
felves  ftrong  enough  to  guard  their  own  pofTeffions.  They 
had  nothing,  indeed,  to  do  but  to  repulfe  a  few  veflels, 
which  came  and  landed  fome  failors  and  foldiers,  as  un- 
difciplined  as  themfelves. 

Things  are  now,  and,  indeed,  mud  have  undergone 
an  alteration.  As  thefe  fettlements  became  more  con* 
fiderable,  it  was  to  be  expe£ted  that  they  would  fooner 
or  later  be  attacked  by  European  fleets  and  armies, 
and  this  made  it  neceffary  to  fend  them  other  defenders. 
The  event  has  fhewn  the  infufficiency  of  a  few  fcattcred 
battalliohs,  to  make  head  againft  the  land  and  fca  forces 
of  England.  Thecolonifts  themfelves  have  been  con- 
vinced that  their  own  efForts  cpuld  never  prevent  a  revo* 
lution,  and  fearing  that  a  fruitlefs  refiftance  would  only 
cxafperatc  the  enemy,  they,  were  more  inclined  to  capi- 
tulate 
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\ulate  than  to  fight.  Having  become  political  calculators  BOOK 
they  felt  thcmfelves  unfit  for  military  operations,  and 
paid  their  money  to  be  difcharged  from  a  fervicfe,  whichy 
though  glorious  in  its  principle,  had  degenerated  into  a 
burthenfome  fervitude.  The  militia  ivas  fupprefled  in 
1764. 

This  a£t  of  compliance  has  been  applauded  by  thoir 
who  only  confidered  this  inAitution  as  the  means  of  pre^ 
ferving  the  colonies  (rom  all  foreign  invafions.  They 
imagined'very  judicioufly  that  it  was  unreafonable  to  re« 
quire  that  men,  who  were  grown  old  under  the  hardihips 
of  a  fcorching  climate,  in  order  to  raife  a  large  fortune^ 
(hould  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  dangers  as  to  thofe 
poor  vi£lims  of  our  ambition  who  are  perpetually  hazard- 
ing their  lives  for  five  pence  a  day.  Such  a  facrifice  has 
appeared  unnatural,  and  the  miniftry  who  gave  up  fb 
vain  and  burthenfome  a  defence  have  been  applauded  by 
fome. 

Others,  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Ameri- 
can fettlements,  have  not  judged  fo  fiivourably  of  this 
innovation.  The  militia,  fay  they,  is  ncceffary  to  prc- 
fervc  the  interior  police  of  the  iflands,  to  prevent  the 
revolt  of  the  flaves,  to  check  the  incurftons  of  the  fugi- 
tive negroes,  to  hinder  the  banditti  from  afiembling  in 
troops,  to  protect  the  navigation  along  the  coafts,  and 
to  keep  ofF  the  corfairs.  If  the  inhabitants  are  not  em- 
bodied, if  they  have  neither  commanders  nor  ftandards, 
which  of  them  will  march  to  the  affiftance  of  his  neigh- 
bours ?  There  is  no  one  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  no 
one  to  command  him^  and  that  harmony  and  uniformity 
of  a<Slion,  without  which  nothing  is  done  properly,  will 
totally  be  interrupted. 

These  refledions,  which,  though  ftriking  and 'na- 
tural, had  at  firft  efcaped  the  court  of  Verfallles,  have 

quickly 
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pool: quickly  made  her  retrad.  Tlmy  reftore^  the  miliua 
^^*  fefter  thzn  tbey  bad  aboliflied  it.  As  early  as  the  year 
17669  the  Leeward  iflanda  (Ubmitted  to  it  without  any 
peat  refiftaocet  though  an  oppofition  oiight  have  been 
expe6ted  from  the  continuance  of  the  new  taxes^  when 
their  okjeSt  no  longer  fubfifted.  St.  Domingo  warmly 
poftulated  againft  this  abufe  of  an  authority,  which 
100  hafty  and  too  fickle,  not  to  excite  murmuringa. 

A  philo(bphical  adminiftrator,  who  was  eye  witncfs  to 
the  oppofition  which  the  re-eftabliihment  of  a  forced  mi* 
litta  met  with  from  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo, 
pfopofed  to  make  it  voluntary.    He  made  no  doubt 
but  that  the  profpeA  of  glory  or  fortune  would  have 
induced  half  the   colony,  whofe  exjunple  would  have 
idluenced  the  other  half,  to  folicit  as  an  honour  what 
diey  abhorred  as  a  yoke.    But  this  ^pedient,  ingenious 
as  it  was,  and  efiedual  as  it  would  have  been,  was  im« 
proper,  becaufe  it  would  have  aSeded  that  uniformity 
which  ought  to  fubTift  between  iflands  that  are  under  the 
fame  government.  Such  a  diftin&ion  would  have  laid  the. 
foundation  of  jealoufics  and  divifions,  which  would,  iboner 
or  later,  have  proved  fata]  to  the  colonies,  if  not  to  thf 
mother  country  itfelf. 

Without  any  of  thefe  political  artifices,  the  people 
of  St  Domingo  have  refumed  thelnilitary  f<irvice.  In* 
deed  it  has  been  with  rdudance,  founded  upon  grievaacei 
which  cannot  be  too  fooo  redrefled.  It  is  well-known, 
that  a  militia  is  a  great  refiraint.upon  civil  liberty,  which 
they  axe  more  jealous  of  in  the  colonies  than  we  are  ia 
Europe,  where  we  hear  of  nothing  but  authority.  Itex* 
poies  the  citizen  to  numberlefs  vexations.  The  evih  it 
has  occafioned  have  ftamped  a  fenfe  of  horrmr  for  this  kind 
of  fervitude,  which  nonjB  can  wonder  at  but  tyrant^  or 
flavcs.    The  bufioels  is>  if  pQlfible»  to  eradicate  the  ioM* 

|>refioQi 
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preffions  of  the  pafti  and  remove  all  miftruft  for  the  fu-  B  O  O  K 
ture.  The  condefceiifion  and  moderation  of  government 
rauft  put  an  end.  to  the  apprehenfions  of  the  colonies,  by 
making  all  thofe  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  militia, 
which  are  confiftent  widi  its  otgcA,  which  is  to  maintain 
public  order  and  lafetjr.  The  welfiyre  of  the  people  i» 
the  great  «nd  of  all  authority.  If  the  adions  of  the  lb- 
vereign  do  not  tend  to  this  point,  he  will  only  live  upon 
nmney  and  records,  ibon  worn  out  by  time,  and  defpifed 
by  pofterity«  In  vain  does  flattery  raife  fuperb  and  nu« 
merous  monuments  to  princes ;  the  hand  of  nian  ereda 
them,  but  it  is  the  heart  that  confecrates  them,  and  af* 
fe£lion  that  makes  them  immoruL  Without  this,  pub- 
lic homage  is  only  a  proof  of  the  meannefs  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  ruler.  There  is  one  fta- 
tue  in  Paris,  the  fight  of  which  makes  every  heart  exult 
with  fentiments  of  affefUoo.  Every  eye  is  turned  with 
complacency  towards  chat  image  of  paternal  and  popular 
kindnefs.  The  filent  tears  of  the  opprefled  call  upon  k» 
iecretly  blefs  the  hero  it  immortalises.  All  voices  join  to 
celebrate  his  memory  after  two  centuries  are  clapled. 
His  name  is  in  veneration  to  the  uttermoft  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. In  every  heart  he  protefts  againfi  the  abufes  of  au-  , 
thority  ;  declares  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  he  promifes  the  fubje£ls  the  redrefs  of  their 
grievances,  and  an  increafe  of  profperity,  and  demands 

both  of  the  miniftry.  Iitht  it. 

It  is  fcarce  credible,  that  a  law,  feemingly  di<9ated  gulation  of 
by  nature;  a  law  which  occurs  ipftantly   to  every  jwftproperW^ 
and  good  man  i  which  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  fettled  m 
to  its  reditude  and  utility  ;  it  is  fcarce  credible  that  fuch|^^|^ 
a  law  fliould  fometimes  be' prejudicial  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  focieties,    flop  the   progrefs  of  colonies,  divert 
them  from  the  end  of  their  deftination^  and  gradually 

pave 
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B  O  €>  IL^ive  die  wsf  to*  their  ruia.'  "»Strai|ig«4s  jlxbty-feem^ 
tbwiaw-is  na  other  than  che'Ciquri  divMt^ii  of  ^sf^ca 
anfti^g  cfaiMrofi  or  /co^hmra}  'TMs  law>  fo,«iiifi»iiMife'to 
ixaViire,  ihould  beaboKlbecl  in  .AiBericsu  •»  *  .k    : 

'  -Thm  dinfion  :wia»  neceffiuyat  eke  iqftfbnBitian  of  jto- 
>Jom(fc&..'yittitQttnfe  cradsrof  lands' were  tahrGleaivil.  '.Xbis 
oMd' noct fas; done  withoutfict>ple»' nor;  cottldi  mei^  H^iio 
'bad  qiikted  thdr  own  couotryfot  want,  ^be*  any  ot^KT* 
wifeiixcd  in  thofediftanrand  dc&rt  ri^iomi  ihanbf^Af^ 
'£gfiing>thk$m  a  propfrty.    Had  the  garernnieQiC.reruAKk  to 
gfxnt  thewi  lands,  they  would  have  wandered  ahouc  fr^m 
fdace  ta  "place,  wkh   the  difappomtincnt  of.  begU^ning 
ii»m|befle6*ieiflem«nt$,  and  brmgiBg.  none  to.hear^  f(^;as 
co^'beteriefidal  to^the  mother  country.  ,  •.  n 

^BuiP  finte  inheritances,  too  extaniive  atfirft^  have^in 
prefcefy  ef  time  been  reduced  by  a  Itriet  of  iacoeffiiuis, 
andbythd  A»b-diivifioh»  of  Ihatres,  to  fijcba.camfta&as 
renders  them  "fir  to  fecflkate  cuiiivaiian  i  fince-  tbep  have 
been  fo  Umiied  as  not  io  lie  fallow  for  want  of  hand^  pro- 
.portioDabie  to  theifr  extent  a  furt]her;diyif«>ii  of  la^ds 
would  bring  cheov  again  to  nothings    In^Eur^^v  an  «b- 
fcure  aun  who  hat  hue  a  few  aofea  of  hmd^  AirtU  make 
tbatlitdc  eftate'go  fiirther  in  proportioh,  thanan^pu- 
kkit  than  will  the  immienft  prdperty-hc  re  poffefli*:.of, 
ether  by  irtheritante  or  chefnte.    In^America,  ^he  rwture 
of  the  produdtions,  which  are  veiy  valuable,  ti1e'«'it<<«r« 
taintjrof  the  crops,  which  ai^  but  of  few  Mnds,  the^uan- 
tily  of  flavcs,  of  cattle,  of  litchfife  hfctcffaiy  for  tf  pJatita- 
•tion,  all:thfs  requires  a  large  ftock,  which  tWy  h^Ve  not 
in  feme,  and  will  foon  not  have  in  any  colonies,  if  the 
•lands  are  parcelled  out  and  divided  mora  and  *niore  by 
hereditary  fucceffions.  ... 

If 
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If  a  father  learet  an  eftate  of  30,000  livrei  ("f )  a  year,  BOOK 
mnd  this  eftate  is  equally  divided  between  three  children,^  ^^' 
they  will  all  be  ruined  if  they  pnake  three  diftind  planta^ 
cions ;  the  one,  becaufe  be  has  been  made  to  pay  dear 
for  the  buildings,  and  becaufe  he  has  too  few  negroes 
and  too  little  land  in  proportion  ;  the  other  t^o^  becaufe 
they  muft  build  before  they  can  begin  upon  the  culture 
of  their  land.     They  will  all  be  equally  ruined,  if  the  ' 
whole  plantation  remains  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  three. 
In  a  country  where  a  creditor  is  in  a  worfe  (late  than  any 
other  man,  eftates  have  rifen  to  an  immodeiBte  value. 
The  pofieflbr  of  the  whole,  will  be  very  fortunate  if  he 
IS  obliged  to  pay  no  more  for  intereft  than  the  net  produce 
of  the  plantation.  Now,  as  the  primary  law  of  our  nature 
is,  the  procuring  of  fubiiftence,  he  will  begin  by  living  with*  ^ 
out  paying.  His  debts  wiH  accumulate,  he  will  Coon  become 
snfblvent,  and  the  confufion  confequent  upon  fuch  a  fitu« 
ation,  will  end  10  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  thefe  diforders,  is  to  aboliih 
the  equality  of  diviiions.  In  this  enlightened  age  we  (hould 
fee  the  neceffity  of  letting  the  cdonies  be  more  flocked 
with  things  than  with  men.  The  wifilom  of  the  legifla* 
mre  wtll^  doubtlefs^  contrive  fome  method  of  providing  for 
ihofe  who  will  be  ftript,  and  in  fome  meafure  iacriiiced  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community*  They  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  frefl)  lands,  and  to  fubfift  by  their  own  labour^  This 
is  the  only  way  to  maintain  this  fort  of  men,  and  their 
ioduftry  would  open  a  frefli  (burce  of  wealth  to  the  fiate. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered  itWf,  for  making  the  propofed  alteration  in 
St.  Lucia  and  Guiana.  The  French  ought  not  to  have 
neglcfled  this  opportunity  to  rrpeal  the  law  relating  to 
divifion,  by  difiributing  to  tbofe  whofe  expectations  they 
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BOOK  had  fraftrated,  fudi  lands  as  they  tntended  for  culture. 
The  immenfe  fums  that  have  been  thrown   a^^ay  upos 
thefe  l;|nds  to  no  purpofe,  would  have  heen  much  better 
befionred  in  enabling  theft  people  to  clear  and  cultivate 
them.  Men  inured  tothe  climate,  acquainted  with  the  only 
kind  of  culture  that  could  paffiUy  bethought  of,  encouraged 
by  the  example,  affiihincc,  and  advice  of  their  own  ia« 
mities,  and  aided  by  the  flavcs  with  uibich  government 
would  have  fupplied  tbein,  were  much  iitter  for  this  pur- 
pofe than  a  fet  of  profligate  men^  coUeded   from  the 
very  flnks  of  Europe,  and  much  more  likely  to  raife  thenew 
colonies  to  that  pitch  of  wealth  and  psrofpertty  wfaicb 
might  be  expelled.  Uiifortonately  we  were  not  aware,  diat 
the  firft  colomes  in  America  muft  have  increafed  by  ilow 
degrees  and  of  thcmfelvcs,  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  many 
men,  or  by  extraordinary  exertions  of  luxveryand  patience^ 
becaufe  ^y  had   no  competitfon  'to  fupport;  bnt  the 
fucceeding  fettlemcnts  can  only  be  formed  in  the  way 
•f  genehition,  as  ah  oJd  fwarm  begets  a  i^cw  one.     The 
ovetfiowings  of  population  in  one  ifland  muft  fpread  into 
another,  and  the  fuperfluittes  of  a  rich  colony  furniih  ne- 
eeffiiries  to  an  infant  fettlement.     This  is  the  natural  or* 
der  Trhich  good  policy  points  out  to  maritinfle  and  com- 
mercial powers.     All  other  methods  are  irFational  and 
deftru&ive.     Though  the  court  of  Verfailles  has  over- 
looked this  plain  principle,  produ&ive  of  fo  much  good» 
that  is  no  reafon  why  they  iUbuld  rqed  the  propofa!  of 
putting  a  flop  to  the  farther  divifion  of  lands.     If  the  ne-p 
ceffity  of  fuch  a  law  is   evident,  it  muft  be  ena£lfed> 
though  the  prefent  period  be  lefs  favourable  than  that 
which  hath  been  neglefied.  When  the  decay  of  the  plan- 
tations is  repaired,  by  fuppreiEng  that  parcelling  of  lands 
which  cuts  off  all  the  fprings  of  increafe,  we  may  tbeii 
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compel  theoi  tp  clear  therofelves  of  the  debts  with  wKich  BOOK 
they  arc  ppw  opprdled.  t 

Th£  Frcxich  iflands,  like  all  others  in  America,  cgn  Has  the 
only  be  cul^vated  by  blacks*     Their  climate  lays  them  J*^  ^^^^ 
under  a  ncceflity  of  purchafing  labourers.     To  procure  traced  in 
them,  they  muft  ba;^  capitals,  and  the  firft  inha)>itants  jg^Q^sl^ei^ 
had  none.     Tbey  raifed  them  lyy  trade,  which  thcriefore  j«<l><:»^fly 
gave  thcTe  valuable  fettlements  their  firfl  exigence.    This  foe? 
^ind  of  aj^^ance,  which,  perhs^s,   h^s  been  ilnce  too 
eaAly  gratHCedl,  has  involved  them  in  debts,  which  have 
incseaied  as  tb^  have  pcofted^  in  cleacing  a  greater  ex- 
ItQfit  of  land. 

The  equality  of  partition  between' the  feveral  heirs^ 
has  raifed  up  credi(x>r$  within  t;he  oolonies,  as  tb^e  were 
already  wLchoiit.  As  the  colonies  grew  richer,  their  cre- 
dit incr^aifld  i^  proportion  (o  the  nmltipUdty  of  divi- 
iictns.  When  the  jMopuIatiop  inqreafed  to  fucb  a  degrcQ 
that  the  numb^  of  colonifts  exceeded  that  of  plantations^, 
the  f^perfluQus  jaumbers  then  remaining  unemployed  be- 
came credilors  to  eftates  they  did  not  occupy,  and  were 
therefore  npt  only  ufelefe  but  even  burtbenfome  to  cultiya* 
tion.  We  have  juA  pointed  ,out  a  way  to  prevent  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  this  credit  within  the  iflands  ;  but  in  what  man-  . 
fier  ihall  the  debts  contra^ed  abroad  be  4ifcharged  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  planters  fliould  ^end  but  a  part 
of  their  income,  and  referve  the  reft  for  the  fulfilling  of 
their  eagageroents.  But  it  ia  oat  con{idered  that  ihoA: 
9V!ho  could  afford  to  make  thefe  favings,  are  juil  the  very 
people  ihat  owe  nothing ;  whereas  the  debtors  have  fuch 
A  fcanty  incon>e,  that  (hey  cannQt  poffibly  fave  any 
xhlng.  ficfhies,  nothing  WQuId  be  more  unr^afonable 
than  to  introduce  this  fyllem  of  oeconomy  into  the  co- 
Joni».  As  the  value  of  their  produce  is  entirely  owing 
4«  exchange,  and  that  in  this  ca&  the  exchange  would  be 
:.  Ff  2  in 
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B  O  OK  In  a  manner  arinflinated,  bicatifii  it  would  be  Confiaed  M' 
cheap  articles  ot  mere  neceffity ;  the  Aoiericifis  'WouM 
either  be  obfigeJ  to  raife  but  -ftw  oPtheiro#ft  commo- 
Cities,  or  to  give  tbetn  for  nothing.  ShouM  tlie  tncHber^ 
country  be  willing  to  make  up  in  money  the  deficiencies 
'n  the  fale  of  their  merchandife,  then  all  the  gold  tintt-  is 
drawn  from  one  part  of  America  wouM  return  to  the 
other.  There  is  a  power,  known  by  the  itiperiortty  of 
its  naval  force,  which,  after  ten  years  of  fuch  a  trade, 
would  be  fure  of  finding  in  thefe  iffands  a  compefifation 
for  any  war  it  might  underuke  ;  and  it  would  be  highly 
impolitic  for  France  to  invite  that  power  to  aittack  her 
fettlements  abroad. 

Traders  are  no  lefs  interefted  than  the  government 
in  the  perpetuity  of  debts.     The  colonies  were  fitfi  cfta-^ 
bliflied   upon    credit.     UTben  the  firft  cultivators  had 
cleared  themfelves,  the  loan  has  been  renewed  to  dieir 
fucceSbrs ;  and  the  prefent  pdfl^flbrs  4tilt  .enjoy "  the  (ame 
benefit*    If  they  were  compeKed  to  pay  off  this  loaiR^  it 
might  foon  be  done,  but  culture  would  ftrffer  by  it ;  :and 
though  it  might  not,  poffibiy,  degenerate,  yet  it  wodd 
lieverthelefs  be  deprived  of  the  fii^ft' fruits  of  virgin  lands^ 
which  are  always  mdfl  f^ile.     Traders  would  then  find 
fewer  commodities  to  buy   in  the  iflaA^f  they  wobM 
have  no  demand  for  flaves,  utenfik,  and  all'^ther  articles 
neceiTaiy  for  new  fettlements,  and^^  whi^H-ard  almoft  as 
confiderable  as  thofe  which  are  requifisie  fet*  the  waiifs  Or 
luxury  of  the  fettled   plantations.    In  prodefii  of  ttiite 
their  tranfadions  would  be  ftil}  itiore  reduced.^    It  i^  wtll 
known  how  reluftantiy  they  fee  thericM  (planter  acetiftom 
himfelf  to  fend  his  own  productions  to Eurdpe,  tof^t^Hlris 
own  confumption  from  thence,  and  reduce  faia  agents  to 
the  bare  profits  of   commifTion;    If  that  dependence, 
which  is  a.  necefTary  confequence  of  debtsj  fliould  ceai^ 

it 
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It  vi'ould  no  longer  be  a  few  planter^, '  but  the  whole  co-  B  O  O  K 

XIII 
Iftny^  ^hH.  would  0ia|ce  tb/cirpfirn  purcbafes  and  fales  in 

the  ootb^i^'^^^ufitry  ;  ^ey  iyouIc)  all  become  traders,  and 

even  w«t>uIdii#^H  have  no  competitors,  becaufe  they  alone 

wottld  be^a^^f^i^d  wixjlx,.tbe.  meafure  of  their  own 

*         «  ■    •  '        •         ^  ■ 

.^Cn^KQrr  tbei^efore  is  evidently  tbe  bafis.  of  all  ufeful 
connections  between,  the  merchants  of  France  and  her  co- 
lonies  i(  and  to  reftore  theit  ftoclc^  would,  be  ia  effe£):  to 
deprive  jthem  of  their  proiits*.  Unrelifonably  have  they 
complained  for  thefe  forty  years  paA>  that  they  are'abfo- 
lutely  riiined  by  the  delays  they  experience  in  the  pay- 
ments ;  the  fortunes  that  have  been  made  in  the  ports  or 
France  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  ifl^nds,  are  a  proof 
c/  the  injufiice  of  thefe  complaints^ 

HowBVERr  political  utility,  or  even  the  neceffi^'  of  the 
colony's  being  in  debt  to  the  mother  country,  can  by  no 
means  caAcd  the  obligation  every  private  man  is  under  to. 
fulfil  hia  engagements.  Though  evil  may  be  the  e&e£(,  fre* 
queady  even  ihe  caufeof  good,  yet  the  man  who  commits 
k*  caniu>t  on  tba^  accouAt  be  juftified  or  excufed.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indiiFerenoe,. whether  a  certain  mafs  of  wealth  is  in 
liicfaor  fuch  hands ;  but  it  can  never  be  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare  ihat  any  man  ibould  think  himfelf  at  liberty 
not  to  pay  his  debts.  Thetreafury  i^felf,  if  it  is  under  any 
^^'g^nicnts,  muft  clear  itfelf  by  the  means  and  rules  of 
•jiiftififv  .  A  public.bai^kruptcy  of  the  ftate  is  a  fcandalous 
thingb.iljU. more  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  fociety  than 
to  Jh|8t  fottun^  of  .individuals.     A  time  will  come,  when 
s^l,  tjiefe  iniquities  flxall  be  fummoned  before  the  tribunal 
of'  natjpns,,and  that  the  power  which  has  committed  them 
.4^?U  bejqdgjcd  by  its  yiftims.     The  debts  of  America,, 
.thprefer^s, ought  to  be  paid,  but  it  muft  be  done  imper- 
<»|tffWy^,  and  not  by  fudden  or  violent  meafures.    Whilft 
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B-OO  K  the  old  dchts  arc  paiyiag  dflv  Mtsr"  owcJs  witt  btf  cotitraaed* 
which  will  perpeftiate  as  it  weir  that  chain  ef  de|)e0dtnce 
that*  links  the  fortunes  of  Europe  with  thofe  of  the  co- 
lonies. It  is  by  judicial  means  that  the  creditors- of  the 
trade  of  the  iflands  are  to  be  fatisfied.  True  juftice  if  evdr 
uniform  in  iifclf;  its  favours  and  punifhoicnts  areeqaaliy 
(hewn  to  all,  ff  the  exccntfon  of  i:  is  comnritted  to*  the 
arbitrary  will  of  thofe  who  govern,  as  it  has  bttberta  been 
in  the  colonies,  it  ncceflurily  degenerates  into  tyranny. 
It  is  oftentimes  a  hard(bip  upon  debtors,  who  are  conrt^ 
pellcd  to  fail  in  the  moft  facrcd  engagements,  in  order  to 
fulfil  (he  moft  trifiing,  aiid  to  facrifice  part  of  their  in- 
come, and  fometimes  of  their  flock,  by  fales  m^de  at  ai^ 
improper  feafon,  and  without  any  of  the  proper  forms  ^ 
It  is  often  unjuft  for  the  creditors  themfelves.  It  is 
n^either  the  oldeft,  nor  he  that  has  moft  right,  nor  yet  he 
that  waftts  it  moft^  who  is  firft  paid  :  it  is  the  moft  power^ 
ful,  the  beft  patronised,  the  moft  acSlive,  the  mtjft  vio- 
lept ;  whereas  the  law  only  ought  to  decide. 

That  law  which,  in  the  colonies,  allow*  of  the  ac- 
tual feizurc  of  the  plantations,  is  impra<fticable.  A  proof 
of  it,  is,  that  no  man  has  ever  yet  had  recourfe  to  it, 
though  there  have  always  been  difhoncft  debtors  in  the 
iflands,  and  clamorous  creditors,  who  would  not  have 
neglefted  this  mode  of  recovery  if  it  could  have  been 
purfued  with  fuccefs.  ; 

The   method   of  perfbnal  feizure,  which  fome  hare  I 

propofed  to  fubftitute  to  the  feizure  of  goods  and  chattels, 
would  not  be  more  efFe^^ual.  It  would  be  no  eafy  mat* 
ter  to  arreft  a  planter  furrounded  with  a  multitude  of  ' 

flaves,  upon  a  plantation  ftanding  by  itfdf.  His  impti* 
ibnment  would  prove  as  r\iinous  to  his  creditors  as  td 
himfelf*  His  negroes  would  grow  riotcTus  in  his  abfence ; 
fhey  would  do  no  Work,  but  Would  ^o  and  plunder  the 

neigh* 
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nerghbouring  platitations.     Bat  migW  net  the  negrees  of  B  O  O  K 
a  debtorbe  feized  and  fold  ?  Then  iht  flavcs  wfco  fliocld 
<:eafe  to  work  upon  one  plant'aticm-  would  be  emplbyed 
upon  another,  and  the  colony  be  no  lofer. 

This  expedient  is  only  a  fpcciotrs  one,  and  we  muft 
know  but.  little  tof  t!|cchara<3er  of  the  negroes,  to  trufl 
to  it.  They  ard  kind  of  nr^achines,  not  eafily  wound 
up^  and'  not  to  be  removed  with  fafety  to  a  frefh  manu- 
fadure.  A  change  of  place,  of  mafter,  of  method,  df 
employmenti  requires  the  contraAing  of  frefli  habits, 
and  fuch  an  exertion  as  thcfe  rftiferabte  creatures arebard- 
'  ly  capable  of,  who  are  already  miferable  under  the  ne^ 
ceffity  of  hard  labour,  which  ill  fuits  their  voluptuous 
difpofrtion.  They  eahnot  live  wkhout  tbeir  miftrefles 
and  their  children,  which  are  their  dearei)  comforts,  and 
the  only  thing  that  makes  t>iem  endure  life.  Separated  from 
this  only  fblace  to  therr  woes,  they  pine  away  and  ftcken^ 
9afid  frequently  defert,  or  at  leaft  they  work  but  with  re^- 
luiSbnce  and  careleffheTs. 

Besides  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  feize  upon  thofe 
blacks.  Fifty,  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  flaves  would 
not  tamely  fuffcr  themfelves  to  be  thrown  in  chains  by  a 
few  baitiflFs ;  and  they  would  foon  difperfe,  if  any  at- 
tempt flioutd  be  made  to  enter  the  plantation  1^  force. 
If  one  fliould  endeavour  to  fcize  them  in  the  towns 
where  they  go  to  fell  their  goods,  they  would  foon  keep 
awky,  and  a  fcarcity  of  proviflons  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  almoft  univerfal  defertion. 

StJPPosfi  all  thcfe  difScuWcs  could  be  removed,  this 
expedient  would*  ftill  be  improper,  becaufe  in  fecuring  the 
payment  of  one  creditor,  it  would  ruin  many  others. 
The  fmalleft  fugar  plantations  employ  fixty  or  feventy 
flaves  upon  the  beft  lands,  and  fourfcore  or  a  hundred 
where  the  ground  is   but  indifferent.     The  number  can- 
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B  O  o  Knot  be  lofiespd  without  putting  a  ftop  UkA^  tjUag^  The 
fei^ng,  of  fifteen  or.  twelve  Uacks«  is  enough  to  nun 


plantatioii^  Md  to  deftroy  an  important  cukure,  to  make  ~ 
a  capital  of  fifty  or  hondred  thoiifand  crowns  (r }  liedead^r 
and^aikiUful  planter  quite  infolvent.     It  wiU  be'fiBJ^ 
perhaps,  that  the  owner  being  forcfd  tofeU^  the|9iir&': 
chafer  would  rcjnfiate  the  plantation';  but  it  is  writ- 
known  that  there  are  no  fiich  monted  men  on  the  iflands  -ao  *. 
to  pay  ready  money  j  that  all  parchafet  are  made  upon  m 
very  long  credit,  And  even  with  a  tacit  expefiatiou  of  * 
obtaining  further  ddays.     Take  away  this  credit,  anJ^ 
there  will  not  be  a  fingle  purchafer  to  be  found* 

No  planters  fuiely  would  be  fo  raih  as  to  venture  iqioa  - 
a  confiderable  undertaking,   with  a  profped  of  certaia 
ruin^  in  cafe  fortune  and  the  elements  fliould  not  £k^-« 
vour  his  endeavours,  fo  as  to  make  good  his  engagementa 
to  a  day^     The  dread  of  want  and  infamy  will  becosRo 
general,  and  then  there  will  be  notions  borrowiiq^^,  09** 
tnoro  bufinefs,  no  more  circulation,  no  mo^e  a^vi^. 
Credit  will  be  dcilrojed  \^y  the  very  fyftem  tljjat  was.mpant. 
to  rcftorc  it,    Tbtfc  arc  no  imagin^^ry  fcar&  j  they  arc, 
but  too  well  jufiified  by  the  deplorable  events  of  the  }^ear. 
1 750^    At  that  memorable  and  unfortunate  period  fpr  Sju . 
Pbmingo,  i(  permiffion  was  extorted  from  the  gpvern* 
tneni;  to  fei^e  the  negroes  for  the  planter's  debts^.  X^- 
fifft  executions.of  this  Ignd,  though  unjCu(;cefsfi;|^  (p/;^^ 
terror  and  conftcrnatioja.rhrough^ij^  tf>^^  colony. v  T.hj^:, 
confufion  was  inconccivf hle^  .an4  ^U'^^f^.^^^dipg^a^rif^i^ . 
Tl^e  merchants  who  hs4  follicited  tijiaodjoua  lawt.  ^JiiPMg^- 
theiy>fclve^  very  happy  that  they  cquldipbt^if)  ^p^rep^- 

No  expedient  thexe^re  has  bc^n  fc|und  o^t.^ij^ctbf  (^ 
CUrity  of  creditors^  but  what  is  pr^dicia},  tft  tii?  proCi 

(0  ^^^  about  7qoQ/.  to  upwards  of  i^ioqo/. 
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ptrity  of  cbe  colMieSi    and  cotiQeqaefltljfi  to*  that  of  th»^^jPTC 
flEK)nwcfaf«:  ^Yetche  fectet  springs'  of  politics  oiuft  cer* 
taiihl3r  afford  fome means  to  rccoQcilatfae.ititerefts  of^ia-^ 
divniaals  with  thofe.of  tbf  public^  anSitiB  the  bufineis 
of  (UteiineQ  to  find  tbena  out.    This-  knir  of  ecfaity  .will . 
be^aiipfidved^  even  by  thofe  who  are.  fuSerers  fnomitt  if  ^ 
it  is  iatroduced  by*  reafoftaUe  methods,  the  onljr  ones, . 
perhaps,  tb^t  (houU  be  employed  with  civilized  meov 
at  leaft.the  eafieft  and  the  fafeft<     A  , planter  acquainted' 
with  the;rourie  of  public  bufinefi,  will  be  fenfible  that . 
the  facility  of  not  paying  becomes  burdenibme  to  bim^ 
from  the  impoiSbility  of  finding  credit,  but  upon  fucb 
terms  as  will  balance  the  rifque  of  lending.     Wbetfaer 
ht  -kxks  it  tp  increafe  or  to  preCerve  his  fiock,  he  will  ob-  •: 
tain  nooe  but'  to  his  ruin*     His  iituatiou  is  the  fame  a9: 
that  of  miiiors,   who  can  never  borrow  but  upon  hcM'd  ^ 
tarns  jo(  uftt^ers  accuflomedto  iodeomify  ihomfelv^s  be«. 
ftsshgod  tor  the  delays  and.  for  the  hazards. tboy  run. 

But  if  the  planter  is  nbt  to  be  brought  to  a  fenfcof 
his  tjRityby  motives bf  intereft ;  if  it  is  dangerous  to  have 
recdurfe  to  compulfive  methods,  why  ibould  not -the  k'*'' 
gtfiature  try  what  may  be  done  upon  the  principle  of  hp* 
nom-,  which  is  a  moft  powerful  motive  in  monarchies,  as  * 
it  ik  the-  ground-work  and  fpring  of  their <6nffitution; 
Is'ndt  opii^'on  as  coercive  as  force  ?  Staioip  but  a  mark  of ' 
ihfi^myupon  tbe  fraudulent  debtor,   declare  that  he  has 
forfeited  all  the  diftinSions  he  enjoyed,   render^ him  in- 
capable of  ever  exercifing 'toy^  public  fbhAioi),  and  we 
D^iBd  ti6t' a(^ehehd' that  Ke  will  fport  with  a  law  of  this - 
ibrt..    Biit  tTicn  thiii^'<t?bunals'  of  juftice  ihuft  in  this  ^ 
refpeA  be  thofe  of  honour.     Let  the  defaulter  be  tried 
and  cbhdeinhed  WlVh  th^Tevf^fal  forrms  which  make  all 
OtheMaws  facred.  '  Thb  iUoft'^apadous  of  men,  and  ef^ 
p^aHy  the  Amcxican  planters,  facrifice  a  part  of  their 
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S  Cf  O  K  lives  to  hard  labour,  with  jio  other  view,  rtwii  to  enjcjr 
]);2/ their  fortune'.     But  there  is  noenjoymcnt  for  a  mm  Wht^ 
Is  branded  with  infemy.     Obfervc  only  how^  ptjnihiany 
all  debt?  of  honour  are  paid,     ft  is  not  an  cxcefe  of  de- 
licacy, it  is  not  the  l6vc  of  juftlce,  that  brings  back  the 
Turned  gamefter  within  four  and  twenty  hours  to  tJic  feet 
of  his  creditor,  who,  perhaps,  is  nor  better  thati  a  fharpcr* 
It  fs  the  fenft  of  honour;    H  is  the  dread  of  bcmg  cx^ 
cTuded  from  fotiety.     The  mt)ff  intercfted  nian  antis  at 
enjoyment,  and  none  can  be  obtained  without  honour. 

But  in  what  age,  at  what  period,  do  we  here  invoke 
the  facred  naitie  of  honour  ?  Should  not  the  government 
fet  the  example  of  that  ji>ftice,    the  prafHce  of  wWch  it 
means  to  incukatc  ?    Is  ft  pofllble  that  public  opiniMi 
Aould  difgrace   individuals   for  actions  which  the  ftatfc 
©penly  commits  ?  When  infamy  has  crept  into  families', 
into  great  houfes,  into  the  higheft  places,    even  itito  thfc 
camp  and  the  fan£tuary ;  can  there  be  any  fenfe  of  fham'e 
remaining?  What  noan  will  henceforth  be  jeilous^of  his 
honour,  while  thofe  who  are  called  men  of  faonotif  ^  kncmr 
of  no  other  than  that  of  being  rich  to  get  phtces,.  or  ef 
getting  places  to  grow  rich ;  when  a  man  muft  cringe  i« 
order  to  rife ;  pleafe  the  great  and  the  women  tx>  ferve  the 
ftatd ;    and  w*hen  the  gifts  of  plea&tig  imply  at  kaft  a« 
indifference  for  every  virtue  I  Shall  honour,  wb^fa^feeml 
to  be  baniffaed  from  fbme  parts  of  Europe,  go  and  take 
refuge  in  America  ?  Why  (hculd  this  be  defpaired  of,  be^ 
fore  it  has  been  tried  ?  If  the  experiment  ihould  not  an* 
fwer,  the  debtors  who  ftoold  rcfufe  to  pay  tfaetr  dfebtr, 
.  fiiould  be  treated  in  the  French  iflands,    as  tbcfy  are  iii 
thofe  that  are  fubjefb  to  England  and  Holland.    The 
three  nations  have  alike  concentrated  the  connedfons  of 
their  American  fetdements  in  the  mother  country* 

Aix 
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AtL  the  colonies  have  not  hsidthe  fame  origin.    Some  B  OOJit 
took  their  rife  from  the  rcftlefs  fpirit  of  forhc  tribes  of*     -    ^^ 
barbarians,   who  having  long  wandered  through  defertUas  the 
countries,    fixed  at  hft,  from  mere  wearihefs,   in   any^^^j^  -^ 
country  where  they  might  form  a  nation.     Other  people  ^-ompefling 
driven   out  of   their  own   territory  by  fome  powerfuhj^  deliver 
enemy,  or  allured  by  chance  ta  a  better  climate  than  their  pro- 
their  own,    have  removed  thither,  and  fiiared  the  lands  to  herfel^ 
with  the  natives.     An  exccfs  of  population,  an  abhor- ^"®<^«^^Jt 
rence  for  tyranny,  fk<£Hons  and  revolutions  have  induced  cxportad- 
orther  citizens  to  quit  their  native  country,  and  to  go  and-^^'^o^^^™- 
build  new  cities  in  foreign  climes.     The  (pint  of  coh- 
queft  made  fome  fbl^iers  fettle  in  the  counn-ies  tiicy  had 
ftibdued,  to  fecure  the  p:*operty  of  them  to-  themfelves. 
None  of  thcfe  colonies  were  firft  formed  with  a  view  ta 
trade.     Even  thofe  that  were  founded  by  Tyre,  Carthage, 
and  ^  Marfeilles,.   which  were  all  comrhercial  republics, 
were  only  meant  for  rreceflary  retreats  upon  barbarous 
coaffs,  and  for  marts,  where  fiiips  that  were  come  from 
different  ports,  and  tired  with   a  long  voyage,   recipror 
cally  made  their  exchanges. 

The  conqueft  of  America  gave  the  Europeans  the 
firft  idea  of  a  new  kind  of  fetclement,  the  bails  of  which 
is  agriculture.  The  governments  that  founded  thofc  co- 
lonies, chofe  that  fuch  of  their  fubjeds  as  they  ftnt 
thither  ihould  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  confume  any 
thing  but  what  they  drew  from  the  mother  country,  or  to 
fell  the  produce  of  their  lande  but  to  the  mother  country* 
This  double  obligation  has  appeared  to  all  nations  to  bo 
confonant  to  the  law  of  nature,  independent  of  all  eon** 
vention^,  and  felf-evident.  They  have  not  looked  iipos 
an  exclufive  intercourfe  with  their  oWn  colonies  as  an  im« 
{Moderate  compenfation  for  the  c^pences  of  ftttling  and 

pr^ 
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BOO  Kpreferving  them.     This  has  conftantljr  been  the  fyftemof 
Europe  rclari^  to  America, 

France  had  never  yet  departed  from  it ;  when  ^  mztt 
of  gen i as,  utted  for  the  extent  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
energy  of  his  expreffions,  attempted  to  fDitigate  the  fe- 
verity  of  this  principle.  He  al(edged  that  to  allow  the 
importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods  as  cannot  eafily  be  had 
from  France,  and  at  an  extraragant  price,  was  increafing 
a  prolperity  in  the  colonies,  which  mud  iboner  or  later 
flow  back  to  the  original  country,  to  which  they  will 
fend  more  commodities,  and  aiFord  a  brilker  fale  for  their 
own  produce.  This  opinion  fpread  a  univerfal  alarm  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  They  exclaimed  that  thit^ 
competition  was  an  infringement  of  thembft  facred  Vights 
of  the  ftate,  and  would  dry  up  the  principal  fources  of  its 
wealth. 

This  circumftance  has  been  the  fuljeS  of  much  alter- 
cation |  but  it  has  not  been  confidered  in  its  moft  impor- 
tant light.  The  difputants,  and  the  public  by  whom  they 
were  judged,  only  attending  to  the  interefts  of  culture 
and  commerce,  loft  fight  of  the  grand  political  objeA^ 
which  is  the  prefcrvation  of  the  colonies.  The  truth  is^ 
that  we  fliould  run  the  rifque  of  lofmg  them,  if  foreiga 
(hips  were  admitted  into  their  harbours. 

Above  a  century  ago,  England  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  immenfe  empire  in  the  vaft  wilds  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, which  went  on  but  flowly  at  (irft,  but  novi^  makes 
a  daily  r;ipid  progrefs.  Its  power,  long  curbed  by  an 
enemy  ever  upon  the  watch,  and  ever  ready  to  attack  its 
back  fettlements,  has  nothing  now  that  can  reftraln  it» 
iince  the  acquidtion  of  Canada  and  of  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  Louifiana.  This  people,  delivered  by  thefe  conquefts 
from  all  uneaiincfs  on  the  fide  of  the  continent,  may  on^ 

,  ♦         •  •  • 

(im^  or  other  be  tempted  to  turn  their  ambitious  view  to^ 

* ^  wafda 
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Wards  the  neighbouring  iflands.     Even  now,  they,  w^nt^  OrOK 

iVQ(hinrg  to  purfue  the  ilream  of  their  profperities,  hut  a 

population   adequate  to  the  extent  of   theic  territory*. 

Amongft  the  caufes  which  niay  promote  tbi$  population^j 

none  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  it,  than  a  ilanding^; 

iittcrcourfe  with  the  French  colonies,  which   being  in, 

want  of  the  very  articles   that  North  America  affords, 

would,  by  purchafing  their  produdlions,  enable  them  to 

raife  more,  and   to  augment  their  ilrengtb.    l^o  doubt 

the  court  of  Verfailles   is   too  well  informed  to  facrifice, 

the  fafety  of  the  iAands  to  the  acceflary  advantage  that 

might  accrue  from  a  free  trade  for  a  few  trifling  obje£ls. 

But  Si  on  die  one  hand  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  cut  off 

from  our  rivals  this  road  to  wealth,  and  of  courfe  to  con* 

queft,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  neceflary  to  take  care  that 

t>Mr  iflanders  iball  never  want  a  market  to  diipofe  of  -all 

their  commodities.     The  colonies  can  fpare  us  yearly, 

Wvles^  what  they  keep  for  their  pwn  confumpiion^  ahun- 

tdred  tboUfand  cafts  of  molailes  and  rum,  worth  about 

five  millfons  of   livres.(^)     By  an  ill-judged  felfiflmefs^ 

we  have  deprived  them  and  ourfdves  of  this  benefit,  for 

>  fear  of  hurting  the  fate  of  our  own  brandies.     The  fpi« 

rits  drawn  from  fugar,  always  inferior  to  thofc  extra£led 

from  winCy  can  only  be   for  the.  ufe.  of  poor   natiqns, 

or  of  the  lower  fort  in  the  rich  ones.     They  will  never 

be  preferred  to^^ny  but  jnak  fpirits,  and  thefc  are  not  di- 

Aille^.  in  F^^nce^     7'hefe   will  always  be  a  demand  for 

Aur;;,.  ^yen  jn  th^  iflftnds,.  for  the  ufe  of  that  clafs  of  men 

who  caa  ^^ffprd  topjiy  for  them.^  The  government^  there-^ 

fore,  can,;p<;y?r  ^  foon  rctrad/o  unjuA  and  fo  fatal  an 

error,  and  ought  to  admit  molafTes  and  rum  into  our 

ports,,  to  be  con  fumed  there,  or  wherever  elfe  they  may 

be  wanteJ.     tJothin;;  would  more  extend  their  "con  fum  pi- 

ti&n  than  to  authorize  French  navigators  to  carry  them 

<  .     .  .  ,. 
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B OO  KiiieSkly  to  the  Foreign  marlcets.  This  favour  ought  even 
to  be  extended  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  colonies.  As 
an  opinion  that  cl^lhes  with  fo  many  interefts  and  fo  many 
prejudices,  may  chance  tp  be  contcfted,  it  will  be  proper 
to  unfbtd  its  principlc3. 

The  French  iflands  furoiih  the  mother  country  with 
fugars,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  commodities, 
that  are  partly  confumed  at  home,  and  partly  difpofed  of 
in  foreign  countries,  which  fend  us  in  exchange  cither 
money,  or  other  articles  we  are  in  want  of.  Thefe  (ame 
iHafids  receive  in  return  from  the  mother- country  cloaths, 
provifions,  and  inflruments  of  huibandry.  Such  is  Ac 
twofold  deftination  of  the  colonies.  In  order  to  fulfill 
it,  they  mud  be  rich.  In  order  to  be  rich,  they  muft 
grow  large  crops,  and  be  able  to  difpofe  of  them  at  the 
beft  price  :  and  that  they  may  fetch  the  beft  price,  the 
fale  of  jEhem  muft  be  as  bride  as  pofllble.  To  obtain 
this,  it  muft  be  made  entirely  free.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  free  as  poffible,  it  muft  be  clogged  with  no 
formKlities,  no  expences,  no  labours  no  needlefs  incum« 
brancesr  Thefe  truths,  demonftrated  by  tbcirclofe  con* 
Ae£lion  with  each  other,  muft  determine  whether  it  is 
advantageous  that  the  trade  of  the  colonies  (hould  be 
fubje£led  to  the  delays  and  expences  of  a  ftaple  in 
France. 

T^HEsE  intermediate  expences  muff  necefiarily  fall, 
either  upon  the  confumer  or  upon  the  planter.  If  upon 
the  former,  he  wilt  confume  lefs,  becaufe  his  means  do 
TK>t  increafe  in  proportion  to  his  expences ;  if  upon  the 
latter,  as  his  produce  brings  in  lefs,  he  will  be  lefs  able 
to  make  the  nccefTary  advances  for  the  next  crop,  and  of 
courfe  his  lands  will  yield  lefs.  The  evident  progrcfs  of 
thefe  deftru6live  confequences  is  fo  little  attended  to, 
that  every  day  we  hear  people  confidently  fay,  that  mcr- 

chandifc^ 
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cliahdi&,  :beiQce\k  .  is  coxifufned,  ixuift  .pafs  through >B.Q<l)iC 
many  han/ds^  ^  and  undergo,  .many  Charges,  .hoch  for 
bandicrafiL  and  carriage,  and  that  as  thefe  charges  employ 
and  maiiaita'm  a  number  of  petfona,  they  dre  conducive  to 
the  population  and  ftrength  of  a  ilate.  Men  ane  fi>  blisid- 
ed  by  prejudice,  as  not  to  fee  that  if  it  is  advantageous 
that  conunodi ties,  befone  they  are  confumed,  Ihould  un- 
dergo a  twofold  expence;.  this  advantage  will  ftUl  be  m« 
creafed,  to  the  greater  emolument  of  the  nation,  if  this 
expence  .(houUi  amount  to  four,  eight,  twelve,  or  thirty 
times  tnore.  Then,  indeed,  at]  nations  might  break  up 
their  highways,  fill  up  their  canals,  prohibit  the  naviga- 
tion of  their  rivers;  they  might  even  exclude  animals 
from  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  employ  Aone  but  men 
in  thefe  worlcs,  in  order  to  add  to  the  expenoes  that  pre- 
cede the  confumption  of  the  produce.  Yet  fuch  are  the 
abfurdities  we  mufl  maintain^  if  we  admit  the'falfe  prm-' 
ciple  we  are  now  oppofing  ;  but  political  truths  muft  be 
long  canvftiled  -before  tbfiy  are  felt.  Many  .errors  have 
been  introduced  among  ftatefmen,  as  well  as  ampng  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  without  examination^  ThePrench 
miiiiftry,  long  blinded  by  that  daiknefs  ki  which  they 
fuffered' their  nation  to  remain,  had  -not  yet  acquired  a 
fufficient  degree  of  knowledge  to  difcover  what  kind  of 
adminiftration  was  fitteft  for  the  colonies  ;  and  they  are 
ftill  equally  ignorant  of  the  form  of  government  beft  cal- 
culated to  make  them  profper. 

The  French  colonies,  fettled  by  profligate  men,  whothority  in* 
fled  from  the  reftraints  or  punifliment  of  the  law,  feemed^J^  Frcnrh 
at  firft  to  ftand  in  need  of  nothing  but  a  ftrid  police  ;figned  to 

they  were  therefore  committed  to  chiefs  who  had  an  un-*!^'*^®^^"^* 

'    .  ...  that  arc 

limited  authority.     The  fpirit  of  intrigue,  natural  to  all  moft proper 

c6urts,    but  more  efpecially  familiar  to  a  nation  where^^  "^n*^" 

gallantry  gives  the  women  a  univcrfal  afccndent,    has  atriih? 

all 
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B  O  O  K  all  limei  filled  the  higher  |k^  in  America  urith  wortUe& 
men,  loaded  with  debts  and  vices.  The  minifiiy^  from  feme 
conrcioufneft  oTfliame,  and  the  fearof  raifing  them  where 
their  difgrace  was  known,  have  Tent  them  beyond  fea,  to 
improve  or  retrieve  their  fortunes,  among  people  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  mifcondudl.  An  ill-judged  compaiEon, 
and  that  falfe  court  maxim,  that  villainy  is  jiecelTary, 
and  villains  are  ufeful,  made  tbem  coolly  facrifice  the 
peace  of  the  planters,  the  fafety  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
very  intereils  of  the  ftate,  to  a  fet  of  wretches  only  fit 
to  be  imprifoned.  Thefc  rapacious  and  diflblute  men 
ft i  fled  the  feeds  of  all  that  ^'as  good  and  laudable,  and 
checked  the  progrefs  of  that  profperity  which  was  rifing 
fpontaneoufly. 

Arbitrary  power  carries  along  with  it  fo  fubtle  a 
poifon,  that  even  thofe  men  who  went  over  with  hooeft 
intentions,  were  foon  corrupted.  If  ambition,  avarice 
and  pride  had  not  begun  to  fpoll  them,  they  would  not 
have  been  proof  againft  flattery,  which  never  fails  to 
raife  its  meannefs  upon  general  flavery,  and  to  advance 
Its  own  fortune  by  public  calamity, 

Ths  few  governors  who  efcaped  corruption,  meeting 
with  no  fupport  in  an  unlimited  adminiftration,  were 
continually  falling  from  one  miflake  into  another.  The; 
are  not  men,  but  the  laws,  that  are  to  govern  men.  If  the 
rulers  are  deprived  of  this  common  rule,  this  ftandard  of 
their  judgments,  all  right,  all  fafety,  and  all  civil  liberty 
will  be  extind.  Nothing  will  then  be  feen  but  contra- 
dictory decifions,  tranfient  and  oppofite  regulations,  and 
orders,  which  for  want  oF  fundamental  maxims  will  have 
no  connexion  with  each  other.  If  the  code  of  laws  was 
cancelled,  even  in  the  beft  conflituted  empire,  it  would 
foon  appear  that  uprightnefs  alone  was  not  fufficient  to 
govern  it  well.    The  wifefl  men  would  bs  inadequate  to 

fucb 
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fuch  a  tafk.  (As  the^  woiild  mot  all  be  of  the  ham  iirind^B  O  O  K 
and  as  each  of  them  wo«ki  aot  alwayli  be  in  the  iame  dif-^  * '  . 
pbfitioR,  the  ftato  fMMild  fednibe  oiyqitutned*^  Thiskiad 
of  confefion  was  perpetual:  in  the  Fren«h  ^oIpnte%  dad 
the  more  fo,  a#|he-govectiocs  made  but  aAort  ftay  ioone 
plaice^  and  were  recalled  befosne  thcjr  bad  tt^netomabe any 
arxangements.  After  they  bad  proceeded  without' a  guide 
for  three  yeaTt  in  a  new  country^  and  upon  unformed 
plans  of  police  aiid  laws,  tbeie  rulers  were  replaced  by 
'  others,  who  in  as  ihort  a  fpace^  had  not  time  to  form  any 
connection  with  the  people  they  were  to  govern,  nor  to 
xipen  their  proje£ls  into  that  juftice  which,  when  tempered 
with  mildnefs,  can  alone  fecure  the  execution  of  them. 
This  want  of  experience,  and  of  precedents,  fo  much  in- 
timidated one  of  the(e  abfoUite  magiftrates,  that  out  of  de- 
licacy, he  would  not  venture  to  decide  uppn  the  common  ' 
occurrences.  Nbt  but  what  he  was  aware  of  the  incon- 
veniences of.  his  irrefotution,  but,  though  an  able  man, 
he  did  not  think  him&lf  qdalifiedto  be  a  kgiflator,  and 
therefore  did  not  chufe  to  ufufp  the  authority*  of  one. 

Yet  tbefe  disorders  might  eafily  have  been  prevented* 
by  fubftituting  an  equitable  legiflation,  firm,  and.  inde- 
pendent of  private  will,  to  a  military  government,  vio- 
lent in  itfelf,  and  lit  only  for  critical  and  perilous  times. 
But  this  fcheme,  which  hasoften been propofed,  was  dif- 
IKced  by  the  governors  jealous  of  abfolute  power,  which, 
formidable  in  itfelf,  is  always  odious  in  a  fubjeil.  Thefe 
(laves,  efcaped  from  tfae  ftcret  tyranny  of  the  court,  were 
remar]r;»bly  attached  to  tliaf  form  of  jullice  which  prevails 
in  Afiatic  governments,'  by  which  they  kept  even  their 
own  dependents  in^awc.  The  reformation  was  rejcSed 
even  by  fome  virtuous  governors,  who  did  not  confider, 
dsac  by   refcrving  to    themfelvcs    the    right  of    doing  ^ 

good,  they  left  it  iit  the  power  of  their  fucceflbrs  to 
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BOOKdo  ill  with  hnptinity.  AH  decbred^  lovcliy  agslijiff  « 
plan  of  kgtflatton  that  tended  t&  leflfen  the  dependence  of 
the  people ;  and  the  conrt^  wat  weak  enough  to  give  W9f 
to  their  infomation  and  advice^  from  a  propenftty  to  ar- 
bitrary power  natoral  ta  princes  and  (faek  amiifiera.  Thejf 
thought  they  provided  fufflciently  for  Aeir  colonies  by 
giving  them  an  intendant  to  balance  the  power  of  the  go« 
vernor. 

These  didant  fetttementd,  which  till  then  had  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  one  proprietoi'  on^y,  now  became  a  prey 
to  two,  equally  dangerous  by  their  divifion  and  their 
union.  When  they  Were  at  variance  they  divided  the 
minds  of  the  people,  (bweddifcord  among  their  adherents, 
and  kindled  a  kind  of  civil  war.  The  rumour  of  thei^ 
diflfentions  was  at  length  brought  to  Europe,  where  each 
party  had  its  prote£!ors,  who  were  animated  by  pride  or 
intereft  to  fupport  them  in  their  places.  When  they 
agreed,  either  becaufe  their  good' or  bad  intentions  hap- 
pened to  be  the  fame,  or  becaufe  the  one  had  got  an  entire 
afcendent  over  the  other,  the  colonifts  were  in  a  worfe 
condition  than  ever.  Whatever  oppreffon.  thefe  viAima 
laboured  under,  their  cries  were  never  heard  in  the  mo- 
ther-conntry,  who  looked  upon  the  harmony  that  fub* 
lifted  between  their  delegates,  as  the  moft  certata  proof 
4if  a  fauldefs  adminiftration. 

ThB  fate  of  the  French  colonies  is  not  much  improved* 
Their  governors,  befidcs  having  the  difpofal  of  the  regu- 
lar troops,  have  a  right  to  inlift  the  inhabitants,  to  order 
them  to  what  works  they  think  proper,  to  employ  thent 
as  they  pleafe  in  time  of  war,  and  even  to  make  ufc  of 
them  for  conqueft.  Intrufted  with  abfolute  authority,  and 
defirous  of  exerting  all  the  powers  that  can  eftablifh  or  ex- 
tend it,  they  take  upon  themfelves  the  cognizance  of  civit 
debts.    The  debtor  is  fummoned>  thrown  info  prifon  or 
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into  tdangton,  and  compelled  to  pay  witbout  any  odierB  O  O  K 
fimtt ;  and  this  is  whzt  they  call  the  iervtce  or  the  miH-  *    . 

tary  departmeo««  The  intendants  have  the  fole  manage- 
meiic  and  difpefal  of  the  finances,  and  generally  order 
Ae  €o\]e&ing  of  them.  They  inquire  into  all  caufes,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  wbedier  juftice  baa  not  yet  taken  cog- 
nizance  t^  them,  or  whether  they  have  already  been 
brought  before  the  fuperior  tribunals ;  and  this  is  what 
they  call  adminiftration.  The  governors  and  intendants 
jointly  grant  tbci  lands  that  have  not  yet  been  given 
away,,  and  judge  of  all  differences  that  arife  refpe&ing 
old  pofleffiona.  This  arrangement  puts  the  fortunes 
of  all  the  cdonifts  into  their  hands,  or  into  thofe  of 
their  dcrks  and  dependents,  and  confequently  makes  all 
property  precarious,  and  occafions  the  utmoft  confu- 
fion; 

Iff  mechanics,  the  furtiier  the  refilling  powers  are  re- 
moved from  the  center,  the  more  the  moving  force  muft 
be  inrreafed  ;  in  like  manner,  we  are  told,  the  colonies 
can  not  be  fecured  any  otherwife  than  by  a  harfh  and  ab<- 
tcAute  government.  If  fo.  Sir  William  Petty  was  in  the 
right  to  difapprove  c^  thefe  fort  of  fettkments.  The 
earth  had  better  remain  unpeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited, 
than  thilt  fome  powers  fiiould  be  extended  to  the  mif^ 
fortune  of  the  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon  France  to 
oppofe  this  fyftcm  of  an  Engliifaman  againft  colonies, 
by  improving  more  and  more  in  the  method  of  govern^- 
ing  them.  That  enlightened  fpirit  which  diftihguifhes 
the  prefi^it  age,  aad  which  ftill  fupports  and  guides  - 
us,  wiU  one  day  reftore  the  government  to  a  (enfe 
of  its  true  infierefts*  We  ifaaU  be  made  ienftUe  that 
there  has  been  co  )tiftice  in  our  colonies,  becaufe 
they  had  130  fixed  laws,  the  maintenance  of  which  was 
ifltruAed  to  proper  tribunals.    If  this  fet  of  men^  always 
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BOOK  cnflaved,  always  opprdlcd,  have  not  hitherto  been  thougliC 
«.  *   i  to  dcferve  this  mark  of  our  confidence,  let  as  make  tlieai 

worthy  of  it*  by  granting  it.  Their  fouls  will  be  in* 
llanaed  with  the  facred  enthuiiafm  of  public  fpirit,  when 
once  they  can  devote  themfdves  to  it  without  fear  or 
anxiety.  This  truly  patriotic  zeal  will  lundieof  itfelf,  >f 
thefe  judicial  bodies  ar^  compofed  of  magiftrates  born  ia 
the  colohies. 

^  Nothing  appears  to.  be  more  confonant  to  the  ends 
of  found  policy,  than  to  allow  thefe  iflanders  the  right 
of  governing  themfelves,  provided  it  be  in  fubordination 
to  the  mother  country  ;  nearly  in  tht  fame  manner  as  a 
boat  follows  all  the  dire£^ions  of  the  (hip  it  is  fattened  to. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  otjefled,  that  the  people  in  thofe re- 
mote iflands,  being  continually  renewed  by  th^  fludua- 
tion  of  commerce,  this  will  naturally  bring  in  a  number  of 
worthlefs  men ;  and  that  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  expeft 
to  fee  thofe  manners  and  that  fagacity  among  them,  which 
will  be  produdive  of  public  fpirit,  and  of  that  dignity 
which  is  requifite  to  fupport  the  weight  of.  buftnefs  and 
the  interefts  of  a  nation.  This  objedion  might  have 
fome  foundation  if  we  attended  merely  to  the  charader 
of  thofe  Europeans  who  are  driven  to  America  by  their 
wants  or  their  vices;  who  by  thus  tranfporting  themfelves 
either  by  choice  or  from  other  motives,  are  ftrangers  every 
where;  commonly  corrupted  by  the  want  of  laws,  ill 
fupplied  by  an  arbitrary  police ;  by  that  depraved  tafte  for 
dominion,  which  refults  from  the  abufe  offlavery;  and 
by  the  dazzling  luftre  of  a  great  fortune,  which  makes 
them  forget  their  former  obfcurity.  But  this  clafs  of  men 
ought  to  have  no  fhare  in  the~adminiftration,  which  Ihould 
be  wholly  committed  to  proprietors,  moftly  born  in  the 
colonies;  for  juflice  is  the  ^natural  confequence  of  pro- 
perty, and  none  are  more  intereftcd  in  the  good  govern*- 

ment 
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ifient  of  a  country,  than  tho&  who  are  entitled  by  their  B  O  O  IC 
Wrth  to  the  largeft  pofleflions  in  it.^ '  Thefe  Creoles,  who 
have  naturally  a  great  (hare  of  penetration,  afranknefs  of 
temper^  an  elevation  of  foul,  sind  a  certain  love  of  juftice 
that  arifes  from  these  .noble  difpofitions,  would  be  fo  fen- 
fiUe  to  the  marks  of  efteem  and  confidence  which  would 
be  (hewn  them  by  the  mother  country,  by  intrufting  them 
with  th^  interior  management  of  their  own^  that  they  would 
grow  fond  of  that  fertile  foil,  take  a  pride  in  decorating 
k,  and  be  happy  in  introducing  all  the  comforts  of  a  civi- 
lized fociety.  Inftead  of  that  antipathy  to  France,  which 
'  is  a  reflediion  upon  her  minifters,  and  upbraids  them  with 
their  harfhnefs,  we  ihould  fee  in  the  colonies  that  attach<« 
ment  which*  paternal  kindnefs  always  infpires  to  children. 
Inftead  of  that  fecret  eagernefs  with  which,  in  time. of 
war,  they  run  to  meet  a  foreign  yoke,  we  fhould  fee  them 
uniting  their  efforts  to  prevent  or  repulfe  an  invaCon. 
Fear  will  reftrain  men  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  power- 
ful and  terrible  maft^r,.but  afF^ion  alone  can  command 
them  at  adiftance.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  fpring  that 
ads  upon  the  frontier  provinces  of  an  extenfive  kingdom, 
whilft  the  indolent  and  rapacious  inhabitants  of  the  me^- 
tropolis  are  kept  in  awe  by  authority.  Attachment  to  the 
fovereign  is  a  principle  which  cannot  be  too  much  en- 
couraged, or  too  much  extended ;  but  if  it  is  neither 
merited  nor  returned,  he  will  not  enjoy  it  long.  Then 
there  will  be  no  more  joy  in  our  public  fedivals,  no 
tranfports  in  our  rejoicings,  no  involuntary  acclamations 
at  the  fight  of  the  beloved  idol.  Curiofity  will  bring  a 
throng  wherever  there  is  a  fhow ;  but  contentment  will 
not  appear  in  any  countenance.  A  ft-llen  difcontent  will 
arife,  and  fpread  from  one  province  to  another,  and  from 
-the  moUier-country  to  the  colonies.  When  all  our  for- 
tuaes  ar^  injured  or  threatened  at  once,  the  alarm  and 
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KO  OKthe  commotion  becomes  geoeraL  Repeated  ftroket  9i 
authority^  hurried  on  by  the  band  that  venti^etf  to  eKeit 
them  9  wound  every  heart,  aad  £iU  fuoceffively  upon  all 
bodies  of  men.  The  avengers  of  criaies,  and  fuppoirters  of 
the  rights  of  thecotoiufts,  are  brought  up  even  from  Amo* 
rictt,  and  confined  like  malefactors  in  the  prifi>n^  of  Elf* 
rope.  Our  arms^  which  feemed  to  be  Uunted  before  tb^ 
efiemy,  are  (harpened  againft  tbefe  valuabU  fui^^fxSU  of 
the  ftate.  Even  thofe  who  were  not  ^ble  tp  d^feod  tbeaa 
during  the  war,  are  employed  to  fpread  terror  among  tbeni 
in  time  of  peace.  Is  it  thus  tba^t  cdonies  afre  pr^rvedn 
and  their  profperity  promoted  f  Rome  learnt  of  her  enemies 
how  to  conquer  the  old  world ;  let  France  HOW  ktrn  of 
her  rival  how  to  people  and  cukivsce  the  new« 


End  of  the  Thieteenth  Boo^:^ 
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Sttihmeni  of  the  Engltjb  in  the  American  iJUndi. 


en 


Xl/NGLAND  wis  not  in  a  very  brilliant  fituation  when  r^^^  ^^^  ' 
her  fettlements  in  America  were  firft  begun    1625.     Her  of  Eng- 
agriculture  produced  neither  flax  nor  hemp.     The  at-(J"|j^lj^ 
tempts  they  had  made  to  raife  mulberry  ^rees  and  breed  to  form 
filkworms  had  been  unfuccefsful.     The  labours  of  the  j^  jif "*°  * 
field  were  wholly  turned  to  the  growing  of  corn,  which,  A"^^*"c»« 
notwithftanding  the  turn  of  the  nation  for  hufbandry, 
was  feldom  fufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  many 
of  their  granaries  were  ftored  from  the   fields  bordering 
en  the  Baltic. 

,  Workmanftiip  was  ftill  lefs  advanced  than  agriculture. 
It  was  confined  to  woollen  manufactures.  Thefe  had  been 
increafed  fince  the  exportation  of  unwrought  wool  had 
been  prohibited,  but  thefe  iflanders,  who  feemed  to  work 
only  for  themfelvas,  did  not  know  how  to  fet  off  their 
fluffs  with  that  tafte  and  elegance  that  was  neceflary  to 
make  them  faleaUe.  They  fent  their  cloths  over  to  Hol- 
land, where  the  Dutch  gave  them  their  laft  colouring  and  . 
glofs;  from  whence  they  circulated  all  over  Europe,  and 
-fometimes  returned  to  England. 
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*wv!  ^  ,  Navigation  hardly  employed  at  that  time  ten  thoi»- 
ftnd  failors.     Thefe  were  in  the  fervice  of  exclufiv*  com- 
panits,  which  had  cngroffed  every  branch  of  trade,  not 
excepting  that  of  cloth,  which  alone  conftituted  a  (fpth. 
part  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  nation.     The  wool- 
len-drapery trade  therefore  was  centered  io  the  hand*  of 
three  or  four  hundred  pcrfons,  who  agreed,  for  their  own 
advantage,  to  fix  the  price  of  goods,    both  at  going  out 
and  commg  into  the  kingdom.     Th«;  privileges  of  thefe 
monopohzers  wa.  exercilcd  in  the  capital,    where   the 
court  fold  the  provinces.     London  alone  had  fix  ti^nes  as 
many  fhtps  as  all  the  other  ports  in  the  kingdom  put  to- 
gether. .         '^        '  ■ 

Thk  public  revenue  neither  was  nor  could  be  very- 
confiderable  It  was  fanned  outi  a  ruinous  method,. 
whKh  has  always  been  pradifed  in  commonwealths,  but 
only  continued  under  arbitrary  governments.  The  ex- 
pence,  were  proportionable  to  the  low  ftate  of  the  trca- 
fury.  The  fleet  was  finall,  and  the  ftips  fo  weak,  that 
.n  time  of  need,  the  merchantmen  were  turned  into  men 
of  war.  A  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  militia,  which 
was  the  whole  miliury  force  of  the  nation,  were  armed 
«n  t.me  of  war.  There  were  no  ftanding  forces  in  time  of 
•        peace,  and  the  king  himfclf  had  no  guards 

With  fuch  confined  powers  at  home,  the  nation  fhoulrf 
not  have  ventured  to  extend  itfelf  in  fettkments  abroad. 
Notwuhftandrng  this,  fome  colonies  were  eftabJilhed  which 
laid  a  foI.d.foundat,on  of  profperity.  The  origin  of  thefe 
fettlements  was  owing  to  certain  events,  the  caufes  of 
which  may  he  traced  very  far  back. 

ten«l  the    ""^  *;"g''^  government,  knows  that  the  regal  authoritv 
population  W3S  lone  balanced  bv  a  fmr  •„»-  r  •  ^ 

of  theBii., ,„   .  rt  '*'*"^""'y  a  »ew  extenfive  proprietors  of  land 

ti/hiiU„d.."JJ««B«°'«.     They  perpetually  opprelTed  the  peopl^ 

wfaa 
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who  generally  were  become  mean  and  contemptible^  ^  ^^^ 
by  flavery.  They  were  conftantly  at  variance  with 
the  crown,  with  more  or  lefs  fuccefs,  according  to  the 
charaAer  of  the  leading  men,  and  the  chance  of  cir- 
cumftances.  Thefe  political  quarrels  occafioned  much 
bloodChed. 

The  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by  intefline  war?,  which 
had  lafted  two  hundred  years,  when  Henry  VIII.  took 
up  the  reins  of  government  on  the  decidon  of  a  battle, 
in  which  the  nation,  divided  into  two  camps,  had  fought 
to  give  themfelves  a  mailer.  That  ikilful  prince  took  ad* 
vantage  of  the  depreffion  into  which  a  feries  of  calamities 
bad  funk  his  fubje£ls,  to  extend  the  regal  authority,  the 
limits  of  which,  the  anarchy  of  feudal  government  though 
continually  encroaching  upon  them,  bad  never  been  able 
to  fix.  He  was  afiifted  in  this  undertaking,  by  the 
fadlion  which  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
which,  being  the  weakeft,  could  not  hope  to  maintain 
themfelves  in  the  principal  employments  he  had  raifed 
them  to,  but  by  fupporting  the  ambition  of  their  leader. 
This  plan  was  ftrengthened  by  permitting  the  nobility  • 
for  the  firft  time  to  alienate  their  lands.  1  his  dangerous ' 
favour,  joined  to  a  taile  for  luxury  which  then  began  to 
prevail  in  Europe,  brought  on  a  great  revolution  in  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  The  immenfe  fiefs  of  the  barons 
were  gradually  fquandered  away,   and  'the  eftates  of  the 

commoners  increafed. 

• 

The  rights  belonging  to  the  fcvcral  eftates  being  di- 
vided with  the  property  of  the  lands,  it  was  fo  much  the 
more  difficult/to  unite  the  will  and  the  power  of  many, 
againft  the  authority  of  one.  The  monarchs  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  period,  fo  favourable  to  their  ambition, 
to  govern  without  controul.  The  decayed  nobili^ 
tj  were  in  fear  of  a  power  which  they  had  reinforced 

with 
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book:  with  idi  their  IdTcs.  The  ceiMnon«  tfaomtfat  tbcnifelv«» 
fuftcientiy  honoured  by  the  privilege  of  iaipofi^g  all  the 
national  caxei.  The  people,  in  feme  degree  eafed  of  their 
yoke  by  this  flight  alteration  in  the  conftitutioD,  Mt4 
whofe  circle  of  ideas  is  always  confined  to  bufimla  or 
labour,  became  tired ''of  fed itions,  frpm^he  defoiatioa  and 
niferies  which  were  the  cgnfequence  and  the  ptfmfliinent 
of  them.  So  that  when  the  nation  were  looking  out  for 
that  abfoJute  power,  which  was  loft  in  the  confu&on  of 
civil  wars,  their  views  were  turned  to  the  nsonaixh 
alone.  Dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  a  throne,  they 
miftook  that  for  the  fource,  which  ibouU  only  be  the 
vifible  iiga  and  lafting  inftruanent  of  authority* 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  England,  wfaea  Jamea  L 
was  called  thither  from  Scotlaind,  as  beiog  fole  heir  to 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  by  his  acceflion  were  united 
under  one  head.  A  reftlefs  nobitky,  imparting  thor 
fury  to  their  barbarous  vaffals,  had  kindled  the  fiic  «f 
fediiion  in  thofe  northern  mounuins,  which  divided  die 
ifland  into  two  difiioA  fiates.  1  he  monarch  had  from 
his  earlieft  years  been  as  averfe  frem  limited  authority,  as 
the  people  were  from  defpoti(m  and  abfoluce  monarchy. 
Abfolute  monarchy  then  prevailed  all  over  Europe,  and 
as  he  was  equal  to  other  fowreigns,  it  was  natural  that 
he  (hould  be  aunbitious  of  the  fame  power^  '  His  pre^ 
decefibrs  had  enjoyed  it  even  in  England  for  a  century  paft« 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  they  owed  it  to  their  owa 
political  abilities,  or  to  favoiable  juaAares.  This  reli- 
gious prince^  who  believed  he  held  all  from  God  and 
nothing  from  men,  fancied  that  ftrength  of  reafon, 
wifdom  and  xronniel,  was  centered  in  himfetf,  and  feeaacd 
to  arrogate  to  himfdf  thatinfallibiUty  of  which  the  pope 
had  beea  ftripped  by  the  ivforaiatioa,  whofo  teneta  he 
adopted  though  he  diiliked  thenp.  Thefe  falfe-  princi- 
ples^ 
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ples»  whieh  tended  to  ch;ifi^  govemoaent  into  11  myftery  9  O  o  R 
of  reUgion,  the  more  dMgerottf,  «$  it  bore  ;»t  once  upbn  * 

ouf  opiBVomis  wills  and  anEtiomf  were  (b  rooted  in  bia 
mifid  together  with  all  the  other  prejudices  of  a  b94 
education,  that  he  did  not  {o  much  as  think  of  fupport- 
ing  theip  with  any  of  the  human  aide  of  prudence  or  force. 
NoTHlNa  oo4ild  be  BK>re  repidgnant  to  the  general  diC* 
pofition  of  the  people  tlian  this  fyftem.  All  was  in  coo^* 
motion  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  birth  of  America 
bad  bafteoed  the  maturity  of  Europe.  Navigatipn  ex- 
^ndad  round  the  whole  globe.  The  intercourfe  of  og-* 
tioos  would  foon  begin  to  remove  prejudices,  and  open 
the  door  to  induftry  and  kaowlcge.  The  mechanical 
aad  liberal  arts  were  extended,  and  baftening  toperfedion 
by  the  lu)cury  that  prevailed.  Literature  acquired  the  or^ 
Baments  of  tafte,  and  the  fciences  that  foHdity  which 
fprngj^  from  a  fpirit  of  calculation  and  commerce.  Po« 
litict  enlarged  the  fphere  of  its  views.  This  univerfal 
ferment  exalted  the  ideas  of  men.  The  feveral  bodies 
which  fRTcned  this  monflroua  colofTus  of  gothic  governi> 
me^t  foon  bc^gaa  to  move  on  every  fide,  Do  awake  oiJt  of 
the  lethargy -of  ignorance  in  which  they  had  flept  for 
maay  ages,  and  to  form  enterprizes.  On  the  continent, 
where  mercenary  troops  liad  beeir  raUed  under  pretence  of 
maintaining  dtfetpline,  moft  princes  acquired  an  unlimit«> 
ted  authority,  oppveffing  their  fubjeds  by  force  or  in^ 
trigue.  In  England,  the  love  of  liberty,  {6  natural  to 
every  thinking  man,  excited  in  the  pec^le  by  the  au« 
thors  of  religious  innovations,  awakened  in  the  enlighten- 
ed minds  of  thofe  who  were  oonver&nt  with  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  who  derived  from  their  demo- 
cratic government  that  fublimity  of  reafoa  and  fenti- 
ment  by  which  they  are  diftingpiiOied ;  this  love  of 
liberty  tci^dled  i^  every  generous  bresft  the  utmoft  abi- 

horrence 
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BOOK  horrcncc  for  unlimited  authority.     The  afcendent  wbick 
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,  Elizabeth  found  means  to  gain  and  to  fupport  by  an 
uninterrupted  profpcrity  of  forty  years,  withheld  this  im- 
patience, or  turned  it  to  enterprizes  that  weftf  beneficial 
to  the  ftate.  But  no  fooner  did  another  branch  afcend 
the  throne,  and  the  fceptre  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
narch who,  by  the  very  violence  of  his  prctenfions,  was 
not  much  to  be  dreaded,  than  thb  nation  aflerted  her 
rights,  and  aimed  at  governing  herfelf. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  warm  difputes  broke  out  be- 
tweenthe  court  and  parliament.  Both  powers  feemed  to  be 
making  trial  of  their  ftrength  by  continual  oppofition. 
The  prince  pretended  that  an  entire  paffive  obedience  wzm 
due  to  him,  and  that  national  aflemblies  were  only  orna- 
mental to,  not  the  bafis  of  the  conftitution.  The  citi- 
zens loudly  exclaimed  againft  thefe  principles,  alwayt 
weak  when  they  come  to  be  difcufled  ;  and  maintamed 
that  the  people  as  much  conftituted  the  eflenee  of  govern- 
ment,  if  not  more  than  the  monarch.  The  dne  is  the 
matter,  the  other  the  form.  Now  the  form  niay  and 
muft  change,  for  the  prefer vation  of  the  matter.  The 
fupreme  law  is'  the  welfare  of  the  people,  not  that  of  the 
prince  ;  the  king  may  die,  the  monarchy  may  b^  at  an 
^  end,  and  fociety  fubfift,  without  either  monapch  or  throne^ 
In  this  manner  the  Engliilh  reafoned  at  the  dawn' of  liberty. 
They  quarrelled,  they  oppofed  and  threatened  each  6then 
James  finifhed  his  courfe  in  the  midft  of  thefe  debates, 
leaving  his  fon  to  difcuis  his  rights,  with  the '  refblution 
of  extending  them. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  hasflicwn  that  tranquillity 
which  arifes  from  abfolute  power,  breeds  a  coolnefs  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  damps  their  courage,  cramps  their 
genius,  and  throws  a  whole  nation  into  a  dhiverfal  le- 
thargy.    On  the  contrary,  the  motions  of  a  conftitution 
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Inclining  to  liberty  are  irregular  and  rapid  ;  it  Is  a  con-  BOOK 
tinued  fever,  ibmetimes  liigher,  fometimes  lower,  but  al- 
ways convuliive. 

England  experienced  this  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  who,  though  not  fo  great  a  pedant 
as  his  father,  was  equally  fond  of  authority.  The  divifion> 
which  had  begun  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
became  general.  The  higheft  clafs  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  fecond,  which  was  the  richeft,  afraid  of  being  con- 
founded with  the  vulgar,  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the 
king,  from  whom  they  derived  that  borrowed  luflre  which 
they  return  him  by  a  voluntary  and  venal  bondage.  As 
they  dill  pofTeiTed  moft  of  the  great  eftates,  they  engaged 
almoil  all  the  country  people  in  their  party ;  who  natu- 
rally love  the  king,  becaufe  they  think  he  muft  love 
them.  London^  and  all  the  great  towns,  infpired  by  mu- 
nicipal government  with  the  republican  fpirit,  declared 
for  the  parliament,  and  drew  along  with  them  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  nation,  who  valuing  themfelves  as  much 
as  the  merchants  in  Holland,  afpired  to  the  freedom  of 

that  democracy. 

These  divifions  brought  on  the  fliarpeft,  the  moft 
bloody,  ^nd  the  moft  ftubborn  civil  war  ever  recorded 
in  hiftory.  Never  did  the  Engliih  fpirit  ihew  itfelf  in  fo 
dreadful  a  manner.  Every  day  exhibited  frefti  fcene's  of 
violence,  which  feemed  to  have  been  already  carried  to 
the  higheft  exceis,  and  thefe  again  were  outdone  by 
others,  ftill  more  atrocious*  It  feemed  as  if  the  nation 
was  juft  upon  the  brink  of  deftrudlion,  and  that  every 
Briton  had  fworn  to  bury  himfelf  under  the  ruins  of  his  > 
country. 

In  this  general   tumult,  the  moft  moderate  fought  for  By  ^hat 
a  peaceable   retreat  in  the  American  ifl^nds,  which  xhc ^^i^^q^  i£_ 
EsiglUh  had  lately  feizcd  upon^    The  tranquillity'  they  lands  were 

found  P'^^'"^- 
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BOOK  found  there.  Induced  others  ta  follow  tbeift.  Wliilft  the 
fedition  was  fpreading  in  the  motber^country,  the  calo* 
nies  grew  up  and  were  peopled.  Soon  af«er,  the  ropdifts, 
who  were  opprefied  by  the  republkan  paftyi  whiph  had 
prevailed  at  laft,  went  and  joined  the  patriotB,  who  had 
fled  from  fa£tion. 

Both  thefe  were  followed  by  thoTe  reftlefa  and  fpiriced 
men,  whofe  (Irong  paffions  infpire  them  with  great  de-> 
fires  and  vaft  projefts  ;  vrho  defpife  dangers,  hazards  and 
fatigues^  and  wi(h  to  fee  no  other  end  to  them  but  death  or 
fortune  J  who  know  of  no  medium  between  affluence  and 
want  I  equally  ready  to  overturn  or  ferve  their  country^ 
to  lay  it  wafte  or  to  enrich  it* 

The  iflands  were  alfo  the  refuge  of  fuch  as  had  been 
unfortunate  in  trade,  or  had  been  reduced  by  mercileA 
creditors  to  a  ftate  of  indigence  and  idlenei84  Unable  as 
they  were  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  thie  very  miifor^ 
tune  paved  the  way  to  their  profperity.  After  a  few  ycMt 
they  returned  with  afluence  into  their  ^wn  eountfy,  and 
met  mth  the  higheft  reipeA  in  thofe  very  pkraes  frotfi 
whence  they  had  been  banifhed  with  ignominy  and  coft*> 
tempt. 

Trii^  rdfourcfe  was  ftill  moftf  fletefiry  for  young  p^- 
ple,  who  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  youth,  had  been  drawn 
into  exc^Hes  of  debauchery  and  licentioufnefs.  IF  they 
had  not  quitted  their  country,  fliame  and  dr%f ace,  Which 
n^ver  fail  to  deprefs  the  mind,  w<)u1d  have  pi-evented  theth 
from  reeovcring  either  regularity  of  manner*  ttr  public 
eftcem.  But  in  another'  country,  whefe  the  experience 
they  had  of  vice  migiit  prove  a  leflbrt  of  wHtfeiti,  and 
where  they  had  no  occafion  to  attempt  to  remove  any  tin«- 
favourable  imprtflions,  they  found,  after  tfaeir  inltfor"^ 
tunes,  a  harbour  ita  which  they  refted  with  fafety.  Their 
iaduftry  made  abends  for  tiielr  jpaft  Mlm^  and  men  w4u> 

had 
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had  left  Europe  like  yagabonds,  and  who  di%raeed  it^  re-  B  O  O  K 
turned  honeft  men,  and  ufefol  members  of  fociety.  ^'^* 

All  thefc  feveral  colonifts  had  at  their  ^ifpcfal  for 
the  clearing  and  tilling  of  their  lands,  the  moft  profli- 
gate fet  of  men  of  the  three  kingdoms,  who  had  deferved  '  - 
death  for  capital  crimes  ;  but  who  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity and  good  policy,  were  ftitfered  to  live  and  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftate.  Thefc  malcfaftors, 
who  wcretranfported  for  a  term  of  years,  which  they  v^cre 
to  fpend  in  flavcry,  became  induftrious  and  reformed  in  their 
manners,  which  placed  them  once  more  in  tlfe  way  of 
fortune.  Some*  of  thefc  there  were,  who  when  reftored 
to  fociety  by  the  freedom  they  had  gained,  became  plan- 
ttrsy  heads  of  families,  and  the  owners  of  the  beft  planta- 
tions :  a  proof  how  much  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  a  ciyi- 
Ir^ed  fociety  to  admit  this  hfkky  in  the  penal  laws^  fo  con- 
formable to  human  natitre,  which  is  frai^  but  capable  of 
fenlibiKty,  and  of  turning  from  evil  to  good. 

br  the  mean  time  the  Englrfii  weve  too  much  taken  up  Under 
with  thch^  own  diflfentions  at  borne,  to  think  df  giving ^^^'  ^^""^ 
laws  tX3f  the  iflands  under  their  dominion,  and  the  colo-  ment  the 
nifts  were  not  fufficiently  eriightened  to  draw  up  fijch  a  ^"i,  ^^^ 
fyftem  of  legiihtion  as  was  fit  for  an  infant  fociety.  eftabliihcd. 
Whilft  the  crvil  war  was  redifying  the  government  in 
England,  thecolonies,  jaflemerging  from  a  ftate  of  infancy, 
formed  their  own  cohftitution  u^n  the  model  of  the  mo* 
ther-country.     In  each  of  thefe  feparate  fettlements,  a 
chief  reprefents  tUe  icings  a  council  the  peers,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  feveral  diftricts,  the  commons.     The  ge* 
neral  aiTeoibly  cnadts.  laws,  regulates  taxes,  and  judgea 
of  the  admijuftratbn.     The  executive  part  belongs  to  the 
governor,  who  z\fo  occafionaily  determines  upon  caufes 
which  have  not'  been   tried   before,  but  in  conjun&ion 

witb  the  council  and  by  the*  xf^ajoiity  of  votes.    Thpugh 

the 
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B  O  O  R  the  members  of  this  body  are  beholden  to  him  for  their 


XIV 


rank,  they  will  not  fuiFer  him  to  bribe  their  votes,,  for 
fear  of  expoGng  themfelves  to  the  refentment  of  the  ge- 
neral aflembly,  which  has  the  fole  power  of  removing 
them. 

Great- Britain,  to  reconcile  her  own  inter^fts  with 
the  freedom  of  her  colonies,  took  care  that  no  laws  (hould 
be  enabled  there  which  were  inconfiftent  with  her  own* 
The  governors  ihe  fends  thither^  to  command  in  her 
name,  fwear  before  they  go,  that  they  will  not  fufier  the 
leaft  infringement  of  this  fui)damental  maxim.  This  oath 
muft  prevent  the  commanders  from  betraying  the  mo- 
ther-country to  favour  the  iflands,  which,  as  they  are  to 
pay  the  governor's  falary,  might  otherwife  make  his  com- 
pliance the  meafure  of  their  liberality. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  dependence  checks  the 
govert^or's  pride,  and  prevents  him  from  becoming  ty- 
rannical. 1  he  commiffioners  for  the  plantations  have 
frequently  in  parliament  attacked  a  prerogative  that  has 
reftrained  their  authority.  Regardlefs  of  the  incon- 
veniences that  might  attend  it,  the  parliament  has  al- 
ways adhered  to  this  wife  regulation.  'Juftiy  dreading 
that  fpirit  of  rapacioufnefs  which  induces  men  to  crofs 
the  feas,  they  have  fubjetfled  the  placemen  who  (hould 
violate  the  laws  of  the  colonies,  to  the  fame  penalties  as 
are  infli£led  in  England  on  thofe  who  trefpafs  upon  na* 
tional  liberty. 

These  precautions  were  not  thought  fufficient  for  the 
fafery  of  the  colonics,  whom  the  nation  cheriihes  and 
proteds  afi  her  children's-  children.  Every  colony  has 
erne  or  more  deputies  in  the  mother-country.  Their 
important  fundions  are,  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  power 
in  the  governors  i  to  folicit  the  legiilative  body  for  the 
improvemem  and  defence  of  the  fettlements,  whofe  rights 

and 
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«nd  wants  they  reprefmt ;  and  to  combine  the  particolar  BOOK 
intereft  of  the  trade  of  tbie  colonies  with  the  general  wel-  ' 

fare  of  the  nation.  *  Thefe  agents  do  the  fame  thing  ^ 
London  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  do  in  parlia- 
ment. They  plead  the  caufe  of  thofc  diftant  provinces^ 
Unhappy  will  it  be  for  the  fttte  if  ever  they  (hould  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  crrea  of  the  reprefentatives,  whoever  they 
are.  The  counties  in  England  would  rife ;  the  colonies 
would  ihake  off  their  allegiance  in  Amerrca ;  the  trea- 
fures  of  both  worlds  would  be  ioft  to  an  iiland  i^hich  na- 
ture has  made  favereign  of  the  fea. 

Ukdeh  what  milder  and  wifer  government  could  Eng- 
lifhmen  live,  who  from  the  American  iflands  are  linked 
with  their  own  country  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  by  tfaofe 
of  neceffity  ?  And  indeed  the  colonifts  eftablifiied  upon 
thefe  foreign  ihores  are  confiantly  looking  up  to  their 
mother  country,  who  is  ever  attentive  to  their  prefervati- 
on.  One  might  fay  that,  as  the  eagle  who  never  lofes 
fight  of  the  ntft  where  flie  fofiers  her  young,  London 
feems  to  look  down  upon  her  colonies,  and  to  fee  them 
grow  up  arid  thrive  under  her  tender  care.  Her  number- 
lefs  veffels,  covering  an  extent  of  two  thouiand  Jeagueg' 
with  their  proud  fails,  form  as  it  were  a  bridge  over  the 
ocean,  and  carry  on  an  uninterrupted  communication  be- 
tween both  worlds.  With  good  laws,  which  maintain 
what  they  have  once  efiablifhed,  fbe  preferves  her  pof- 
feiSons  abroad  without  a  (landing  army,  which  is  always 
an  oppreffive  and  ruinous  burden.  Tvfo  very  fmall 
corps  fixed  at  Antigua  and  Jamaica  are  fufHcient  for  a 
nation  that  can  at  any  tinie  transport  troops  wherevel: 
they  may  be  wanted. 

By  thefe  beneficent  regulations,  dictated  by  humanity 
and  found  policy,  the  Englifh  iflands  foon  grew  happy, 
though  not  ridu     Their  culture  was  confined  to   to- 

VoL.  III.  »  Hh  bacco/ 
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BbbKbatledj  Mtt&ft,  ginger)  khi  indigo.  Some  of  tb«  en* 
^1  ^  *  « terprizhig  coloiiifts  fttcbed  fugar  cines  from  Brazil,  and 
they  misItipHedi  prodlgiottfly,  but  (o  no  great  purpofe* 
TMy  ^6rt  igrtdrant  of  the  art  of  managing  this  valuable 
plalit,  and  dttw  fronl  it  Aich  itidi^reht  Titgar,  that  it  would 
not  fell  iti  Etirbpe,  ot  fold  at  the  loweft  price.  A  feries 
of  voyi^fes  td  Fethdttlbtitca  taught  them  how  to  make  life 
(^  the  treadtre  thiy  had  tirried  off)  and  the  Portuguefet 
vtrho  till  then  had  ehg^D{^ed  all  the  fttgar  trade^  found  in 
1650  in  ah  ally,  whofe  induftry  they  thought  precarious^ 
a  rival  who  was  one  day  td  fiipplant  them. 

All  this  while  the  mother  country  had  but  a  rery  fniall 
fharc  in  the  profpcnty  bf  her  colonics.  They  fcnt  their 
own  commodities  diredlly  to  all  part^  of  the  :wofld^ 
whefe  they  thought  they  wbuld  fell  bdl,  and  indiferi- 
minately  admitted  Ihips  of  all  nations  into  their  porld. 
This  unlimited  freed'dtn  hitift  of  courft  throw  almoft  all 
their  trade  into  the  hand)  bf  that  Hitton  whithi  iri  con- 
fequeiiceof  the  lo^  intfereft  their  money  bears,  the  large* 
nefs  of  their  ftt>ck,  Hit  ntimber  of  their  fhipst  and  thii 
reafonabtehefs  of  dieh*  duties  of  inlport  and  export^ 
could  afford  tro  thAb  th^  beft  terais>  to  buy  at  the 
deardft,  and  fell  At  the  cheapeft  rate.  TheApebpti!  were 
the  Dutch.  They  united  alt  the  advahts^^  of  a  fuperior 
army,  which,  being  ever  mafter  of  the  field,  is  Rte  in 
all  its  operations.  They  foon  feized  upon  the  profits  6f 
fo  many  prod  unions,  Which  they  had  neither  planted  nolr 
gathered.  Teh  of  their  ihips  were  feen  in  the  Britifll 
iflands  to  one  Engliih  vefTel. 

The  natron  had  paid  little  attention  to  this  evil  during 
the  diflurbances  of  the  civil  wars ;  but  as  foon  as  tiiefe 
troubles  were  compofed,  and  the  ft  ate  reftored  to  tran- 
iquility  by  the  very  violence  of  its  commotions^  they  be* 
gan  to  look  abroad*    They  perceived  that  thofe  fulje^^ 

who 
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^lio  had  as  it  were  taken  refuge  in  America,  would  be  B  O  O  K 
Joft  to  die  ftatc,  if  foreigners  were  fufFered  to  devour  the  ; 

fruits  of  their  Shduftry.  The  difcuffion  of  this  point 
brought  on  the  famous  navigation  a£k  in  1651,  which 
excluded  all  foreign  ihips  from  entering  the  harbours  of 
the  Englifli  ifiands^  an<l  confequently  obliged  their  pro- . 
duce  to  be  exported  AireSdy  to  the  countries  under  the  do- 
xntnion  of  Englan^d.  The  government,  though  aware 
of  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  sin  exclufion,  was  not 
alarnred  at  it,  but  conftdered  the  empire  only  as  a  tree, 
whofe  fap  mud:  be  turned  back  to  the  trank|  when  it 
flows  too  freely  to  (ome  of  the  branches. 

It  was  happy  however  for  England  that  ihis  reftrain* 
fflg  law  could  not  then  be  enforced  in  its  utmoft  rigour. 
A  kind  of  negligence  in  the  execution  of  it  allowed  time 
for  the  colonies  to  increafe  their  fugar  plantations,  by 
4ht  ready  fale  they  found  for  their  fugars,  which  enabled 
them  to  vie  with  the  Portuguefe^  and  infenftbly  to  rife 
upon  their  ruins.  Thefe  plantations  made  fuch  rapid 
prpgrefs  in  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  that  in  1660,  whea 
it  was  judged  that  the  law  might  fafely  be  put  in  executi- 
on in  its  utmoft  ftri£lnefs,  the  Engliih  were  already  ^ 
mafters  of  the  fugar  trade  all  over  Europe,  except  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  had  continued  faithful  to  their  com- 
petttors,  on  account  of  the  charges  of  re-exportation, 
occafioned  by  the  navigation  aft.  It  is  true,  in  order  to 
attain  this  fuperiority,  they  had  been  obliged  greatly  to 
iinderfell  their -neighbours  j  but  their  plentiful  crops  made 
them  full  amends  for  this  neceflary  facrifice.  If  it  hap- 
pened that  other  nations  were  encouraged  by  their  fuc- 
cefs  toraife  plantations,  at  leaft  for  their  own  confumpti- 
on,  the  Englifh  opened  other  n\arkets  which  fupplied  the 
place  of  the  former.  The  only  mifchance  they  met  with, 
10  a  long  feries  of  years,  was  the  feeing  many  of  their 

H  h  a  cargbes 
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BOOK  cargoes  taken  by  French  privateers,  and  fold  for  a  triffe;' 
The  planter  fuflained  by  this  a  doable  inconvenience^ 
that  of  lofing  part  of  his  fugars,  and  being  obliged  to  feH 
the  remainder  for  lefs  than  it  was  worth. 
In  what         Notwithstanding   thefe  tranfient   piracies,    which 
manner  the  jjj^jjyg  ceafed  in  time  of  peace,  the  planutions  ftill  con- 
of  the  Bri-  tinued  to  profper  injhe  Engliih  iflands.     It  appears  from 
j/^.^^"^' entries   which  are  faid  to  be  exa<ft,  that  about  the  year 
1680,  they  ient  annually  to  Europe  but  30^000  bogiheads 
of  fugar,  each  containing  twelve  hunvired  weight.     Their 
exports  from  1708  to  1718  were  of  53,4.39  annually; 
from  1718  to   17Z7  they  rofe  to  68,931,  and  the  fix  fol- 
lowing  years  to  93,889.     But  from  1733  to  1737  they 
fell  to  75)695,    and   the  following  years   they  ftood  at 

70,000  hogiheads. 

I 
If  we  enquire  into  the  caufe  of   this  diminution,  we 

Ihall  find  it  was  owing  to  France.  This  kingdom,  which 
from  its  fituation,  and  from  the  a£live  genius'  of  its  in- 
habitants, fhould  be  foremoft  in  every  undertaking,  is  fo 
fettered  by  the  natuie  of  its  government,  that  it  is  the 
laft  acquainted  wich,  its  own  advantages  and  interefts. 
The  French  firft  got  their  fugars  from  the  Englifli,  and 
afterwards  their  informations.  They  made  fome  at  firft 
for  their  own  confumption,  and  began  exporting  it  in 
1716.  The  fupcriority  of  their  foil,  the  advantage  of 
frcfh  lands,  the  frugality  of  their  planters  who  were  yet 
poor,  all  confpired  to  enable  them  to  underfell  their  com- 
petitors. 1  his  greateft  of  all  advantages  in  trade,  ob- 
tained them  the  preference  in  all  the  markets.  As  their 
produce  increafcd,  that  of  their  riva]s  was  rejected  be- 
caufe  it  was  dearer.  The  decay  was  fo  rapid,  that  a  na-- 
tion  which  had  fupplied  all  Europe  with  fugars,  and  ftill 
fold  19,202  hogfiieads  to  foreigners  in  17x9,  fold  no  more 

than 
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Aan  7)715  in  17339  5>2ii   in  17379  and  non^  at  all  in  B  O  o  K 
1740.  ■^^^- 

The  Fnglifh  iflands  had  begun  to  complain  long  be- 
fore this  revolution  was  compleated.  They  had^^pplied 
•o  parliament  from  the  year  1731  to  engage  them  to  pre- 
vent ihe  ruin  of  a  trade  that  was  already  Ioft«  Tneir  pe- 
titions were  at.  firft  difregardcd.  Moft  people  were  of 
opinion  that  the  lands  in  the  colonies  were  exbauiled,  and 
the  parliament  had  adopted  this  prejudice,  not  coniider- 
ing  that  though  the  foil  was  not  altogether  fo  luxuriant 
as  frefb  grounds^  yet  it  flill  retained  that  degree  of  fer-* 
t^lJty  orfaick  itfcidom  lofes  by  conAant  tillage,  <iniefs  it  is 
capitally  injured  by  fome  accidental  calamity.  But  when 
it  was  made  evident  from  eitimates  Uid  before  the  houfe* 
that  the  laft  crops  had  been  greater  than  the  former,  the 
parliament  began  to  think  of  ways  and  means  to  reilore 
this  fource  of  public  fortune. 

The  political  cccoaomy  of  commerce  confiUs  in  felling 
cheaper  than  onea  rivals.  This  the  Kngli(h  iflands  were 
able  to  do,  before  the  mother  country,  in  1 663,  had 
appropriated  to  herfelf  a  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent*- 
upon  all  fugars  brought  from  Barbadoes,  which  was  foon 
extended  to  thofe  of  the  other  fettlecneats.  1  he  gieaC 
plenty  of  the  commodity  however  prevented  their  finking 
immediately  imder  this  burden.  But  the  neceilities  of  ttic 
colonies  having  fmce  compelled  them  to  overload  them* 
felves  with  frclh  taxes,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  with- 
fland  a  competition  which  grew  every  day  more  formi- 
dable, and.  they  infcnfibly  faw  ihemfelves  fupplanted 
in  all  parts.  Pofllbly  they  might  have  been  refcuedfrom 
this  fad  fituation,  by  fupprefTing  the  duty  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  by  facrificing  to  their  local  admini- 
ftration  the  enormous  duties  their  commodities  pay  on 
ibeii  entry  into  Great  Britain ;    but  her  great  cxpences 
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B  o  o  ICand  her  beavr  national  debt  would  not  certainly  slmit  et 

XIV  i 

this  gencrofity,   and  the  goTcrnment  thought  they  did 
enough  for  the  colonies  in  allowing  them,  as  they  did  in 
1739,  to  fend  their  fugars  diredly  to  a}l  the  ports  of 
Earope.     This  conceffion,    which  was  contrary  to  the 
navigation  z&y    proved  inefFedual.     The  French  maia- 
mintd  their  fuperiority  in  all  the  markets,  and  the  Eog- 
liih  colonies  were  reduced  to  fupply  fugars  merely  for  the 
confumption  of  the  Brttiih  dominions,  which  did  notex«* 
ceed  12,000  hogflieads  at  the  beginning  of  the  century* 
and  in  1755  amounted  to  70,^00. 
Settlement      England  was  beholden  for  this  produce  to  their  an-^ 
^ftheEng.  ^[^^^  pofleffions  in  the  Weft  Indies.     The  iQand  of  Bar« 
badocs*       badoes,  virhich  is  fituated  to  windward  of  all  the  others^i 
appeared   to  have '  never  been  inhabited,   not  even  hy 
lavages,  when  fome  Engliflifnen  from  St,  Chrrftopher'a 
went  and  fettled  there  in  1619.     They  foufid  it  covered 
with  fuch  large  and  hard  trees,   that  it  tequired  uncom-* 
jnon  refolution  and  patience  to  fell  them  and  root  them 
vp.     The  ground  was  foon  cleared  of  this  incumbrance* 
or  flripped  of  this  ornament :    for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
nature  does  not  decorate  her  own  work  better  than  the 
hand  of  man,  who  alters  every  thing  for  birhfelf  alone. 
Some  patriots,  tired  of  feeing  the  blood  of  their  coun** 
trymen  fptlt,  went  and  peopled  this  foreign  bnd.    Whiift 
the  other  colonies  were  rather  ravaged  than  cultivated  hy 
thofe  vagabonds  who  had  been  driven  from  home  by  pa« 
verty  or  licentioufnefs,  Barbadoes  daily  received  new  in- 
habiunts,  who  brought  along  with  them  not  only  their 
ftock  of  money,    but  a  tafte  for  labour,    courage,  acti- 
vity, ambitipn,   thofe  vices  and  virtues  which  are  the 
fruits  of  civil  wars. 

By  thefe  means,  an  ifiand,  which  is  no  more  tfaia 
eight  leagues  long  and  four  broad^  attained  to  a  population 

of 
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of  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  an4  a  trade  thai  employed 
four  hundred  (hips  of  150  tons  burthen  eac^.  Such  ^u$ 
die  ftate  of  its  profperity  in  1676,  (the  period  of  Its  iit- 
moft  greatnefs.  Never  had  the  earth  beheld  fiurh  a  nuin->- 
ber  of  planters  colleAed  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  or  fo 
many  rich  produdions  raffed  in  fo  &ort  a  time.  The 
labours,  direded  by  Europeans,  were  performed  by  flave^ 
bought  in  Africa,  or  even  dolen  in  America.  Tbjs  un« 
warrantable  method  of  procuring  them  was  but  a  ruinou« 
kind  of  prop  for  a  new  edifice^  and  was  near  overturning 
It. 

80MB  Englifhmea^  who  had  landed  oo  the  coafls  of 
the  continent  to  get  Haves,  were  difcoyered  by  the  CaribS) 
who  were  the  objeA  of  their  fearch«  Thefe  favages  feli  up« 
on  them,  and  put  them  all  to  death  or  to  flight.  A  young 
man,  who  had  been  long  purfued,  ran  into  a  wood,  where 
«n  Indian  womufi  meeting  him»  faved  >hi8  life,  concealed 
and  fed  him,  and  fome  time  after,  conduced  him  to  the 
fea4ide.  iiis  companions  were  laying  at  anchor  there, 
waking  for  the  men  they  mified,  and  fent  the  boat  .to 
letch  him.  Mis  deliverer  infifted  on  following  him  on 
houd  the  fliip.  They  were  no  fooner  landed  at  Barba- 
4oe8,  but  the  monfter  fold  her  who  had  faved  fai&  life,, 
and  had  beftowed  her  heart  as  well  as  her  perfon 
<upon  him.  To  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Engliih 
nation,  one  of  ber  poets  has  recorded  this  ihocjcing  ini- 
ilance  of  avarice  and  perfidy,  to  be  abhorred  by  pofierity  i 
it  has  been  told  in  ieveral  languages,  and  he}d  out  to 
the  deteftation  of  all  foreign  nations. 

The  Indians,  who  dared  not  undertake  to  revenge 
themfelves,  imparted  their,  refentment  to  the  negroes,  who 
had  ftronjger  motives,  if  poffiUe,  for  hating  the  Englifl). 
The  flaves,  with  one  accord,  vowed  the  death  of  their 
tyrants.    This  confpiracy  was  carried  on  with  fuch  fe« 

H  h  4  crefy. 
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BOOK  crcfy,  that  the  very  day  before  it  was  to  have  been  execut- 
ed, the  colony  bad  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  it.  But,  as  if 
generofity  was  always  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  wretched^ 
one  ot  the  leaders  of  the  plot  informed  his  mafter  of  it. 
Letters  were  immediately  difpatched  to  all  the  plantations^ 
and  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  impending  mifchief.  The 
following  night,  the  flaves  were  feized  in  their. huts ;  the 
moft  guilty  were  executed  by  break  of  day ;  and  this  a£l 
of  feverity  reduced  the  red  to  obedience. 

They  have  never  revolted  fince,  and  yet  the  exporta* 
tions  are  not  half  of  what  they  were.  This  revolution 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  extravagance  of  the  inhabi* 
tants ;  by  contagious  diftempers  ;  by  hurricanes  ;  by  the 
emigiation  of  many  who  are  gone  over  to  other  iflands« 
or  to  the  continent  of  North-  America  ;  by  the  wafie  of 
the  land,  and  the  necefiity  of  ^manuring  it ;  and  laftly,  by 
the  competition  of  a  rival  nation,  which  has  been  fo 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  better  foil. 

At  this  prefent  time  there  are  at  Barbadoes  but  30,000 
ilaves,  who  are  employed  in  manui[ing  the  ground  with 
varech,  a  fca  weed  which  the  tide  throws  on  fhore. 
It  is  in  this  varech  that  the  fugar-canes  are  planted. 
The  earth  has  little  more  to  do  with  the  growing  of  them, 
than  the  tubs  in  which  we  plant  orange^trees  in  Europe. 
Tfie  whole  produce  of  this  laborious  procefs  is  no  more 
than  15,000  hog(heads.of  raw  fugar.  They  are  conveyed 
to  England,  where  they  are  fold  for  about  6,750,000  li- 
vres.  {t)  The  fpirits,  which  may  amount  to  800,000 
livres,  (u)  are  ail  fent  to  North-America, 

Barbadoes  is  the  only  trading  colony  belonging  to 
tlie  Englifh  in  the  Leeward  ifland$.  All,  or  almoft  aU 
the  (hips  laden  with  flaves  that  come  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  land  there.     If  they  cannot  get  a  good  price  for 

their 
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thdr  negroes,  they  go  fome where  elfe ;  but  it  feldcm  hap-  BOOK 
pens  that  they  do  not  difpofe  of  them  at  Barbadoes.  The 
uAxal  price  of  fltives  is  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  livres, 
(tv)  according  to  what  nation  or  tribe  they  belong  to.  In 
this  bargain,  no  difiin6bion  is  ever  made  of  age  or  {^x^ 
but  they  all  fell  together  at  fo  much  a  head.  The  pay- 
ments are  made  in  bills  of  exchange  upon  London,  at 
ninety  days  fight. 

These  negroes,  which  the  merchants  have  bought  by 
wholefale,  they  retail  on  this  very  ifland,  or  in  fome  other 
of  the  £ngli(h  iflands.  The  refufe  is  fmuggled  into  the 
Spanifli  or  French  colonies.  By  this  traffic  five  or  fix 
millions  of  livres  {x)  were  formerly  circulated  in  Barba- 
does ;  the  fpecies  that  is  ftill  to  be  found  there,  though 
in  fmaller  quantities,  is  all  foreign  j  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  commodity,  and  is  only  taken  by  the  weight.  The 
{hipping  properly  belonging  to  this  fettiement,  confifts  of 
a  fufficient  number  of  vefiels  for  iheir  feveral  correfpon- 
dences,  and  about  forty  floops  employed  in  the  fiflicry  of 
the  flying  fifli.  Nati^fe  and  art  confpire  to  fortify  this 
ifland.  Two  thirds  of  its  circumference  are  rendered  in- 
acceillble  by  dangerous  rocks,  and  on  the  open  fide  they, 
have  drawn  lines,  which  are  defended  at  proper  diftances 
by  forts,  provided  with  a  formidable  artillery.  So  that 
Barbadoes  is  (lill  in  a  condition  to  command  refpe^l  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  be  courted  by  her  neighbours  in 
time  of  peace.  It  affords  a  folid  foundation  for  the  richeft 
of  all  cultures,  a  convenient  mart  for  the  Have  trade,  a 
larger  proportion  of  revenue,  of  population,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  forces,  than  could  reafonably  be  expe£led 
on  fo  fmall  a  fpot,  efpecially  when  compared  to  other 
ficigbbouring  iflands.     Antigua,  which  is  almoft  as  large, 

neither 
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BOOK  neither  enjoys  the  fame  advantages,  nor  is  of  the  fame 
«  '   J  confequence. 

Settlement      This  ifland,  which  is  but  twenty  miles  long,  but  of 
H 11^ 2^^  ^^Jconfiderable  breadth,  was  found  totally  uninhabited,  b^ 
tigua.        thofe  few  Frenchmen  who  fied  thither  in  1629,  upon  be* 
ing  driven  from  St.  Chriftopher's  by  the  Spaniards.     The 
want  of  fprings^  which,  doubtlefs,  was  the  reafon  why 
no  favages  bad  fettled  there,  induced  thefe  fugitives  to  re- 
turn, as  foon  as  they  could  regain  their  former  habita- > 
tions.     Some  Englilhmen,  more  enterprizing  than  either 
the  French  or  the  Caribs,  flattered  themfelves  that  thejr 
Ihould  overcome  this  great  obftacle,  by  colleAing  the 
rain-water  in  cifterns,  and   they  therefore  fettled  there* 
The  year  in  which  this  fettlement  was  begun  is  not  exaft- 
ly  known;  but  it  appears  that  in  January  1640,  there 
were  about  thirty  families  on  the  ifiand. 

The  number  was  not  much  increafed,  w4)en  king 
Charles  II.  granted  the  property  of  this  iffand  to  lord 
Witloughby,  as  his  father  had  given  that  of  Barbadoes 
to  the  earl  gf  Carlifle.  His  lordfhip  fent  over  a  good 
number  of  inhabitants  at  his  own  expence,  in  1666.  It 
k  probable  they  would  never  have  enriched  themfelves 
by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  indigo  and  ginger,  the  only 
commodities  they  dealt  in,  had  not  colonel  Coddrington 
introduced  into  the  ifland,  which  was  then  refiored  to  the 
dominion  of  the  ftate,  a  fource  of  wealth,  in  the  year 
1680,  by  the  culture  of  fugar.  The  fugar  was.  at  6rft 
black,  harib  and  coarfe,  and  would  not  fell  in  EnghRd^ 
they  could  only  difpofe  of  it  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Hans 
towns,  where  it  fold  for  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  other 
colonies.  By  the  moft  afiiduous  labour,  art  got  the 
better  of  nature,  and  brought  this  fugar  to  as  great  a 
perfedion,  and  to  fetch  ^s  high  a  price  as  any  other« 

The 
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The  ifland  yielded  8000  hogOieadc,  the  only  fruit  of  the  B  O  O  K. 
labours  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand  blacks. 

The  abufe  of  anthority,  fo  common  in  mofl  nations^ 
but  fo  rare  among  the  Englifh,  was  feverely  felt  at  An* 
tigua,  and  did  not  go  unpunifhed.  The  governor,  colo- 
nel Park,  in  defiance  of  the  larws,  and  regardlefs  of  mo- 
rals or  decorum,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  unbounded  arro« 
gance.  The  members  of  the  council,  unable  to  put  t 
Hop  to  excefTes  which  they  abhorred,  fummoned  the  co- 
lonifts  in  1716  to  protedl  their  reprefentatives,  to  de- 
fend the  fortunes  of  the  public,  and  to  put  ah  end  to  fo 
niany  calamities.  Upon  this  they  immediately  took  up 
arms.  The  tyrant  was  attacked  in  his  own  houfe,  and 
i^abbed  to  death,  tiis  corpfe  was  thrown  naked  into  the 
ftreet,  and  mutilated  by  thofe  whofe  bed  he  had  di&o- 
noured.  The  mother-country,  more  moved  by  the  la« 
cred  rights  of  nature  than  jealous  of  her  own  authority, 
overlooked  a  deed  which  her  vigilance  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented, but  which  flie  was  too  equitable  to  revenge.  It 
is  only  the  part  of  a  tyfant  to  excite  a  rebellion,  and  then 
to  quench  it  in  the  blood  of  the  opprefled.  Machfavelifin, 
which  teaches  princes  the  art  of  being  feared  and  detefted,  ^ 
dire^  them  to  ftiAe  the  vtdims  whofe  cries  grow  impor- 
tunate. Humanity  prefcribes  to  kings,  juftice  in  legifla- 
tion,  mildnefc  in  adminiftration,  lenity  to  prev^em  infur- 
rediionsy  and  clemency  to  pardon  them.  Religion  en-« 
joins  obedience  to  the  people,  but  God  above  all  thinga 
requires  equity  in  princes.  If  they  violate  it,  a  hundred 
thoufond  arms  and  voices  will  be  lifted  up  againft  a  finglc 
man,  at  the  judgment  of  heaven  and  earth*  The  Ame^ 
rican  lAanda  have  fometimet  avenged  the  authority  of 
kings  and  the  rights  of  die  people  upon  iniquttotts  go« 
vernorsy  who,  by  a  double  tieacbery,  proftituted  the 
JM^g's  Aame  to  opprcfi  a  nation.  Antigua  will  be  cele- 
brated 
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BOO  Kbrated  in  hiftory  for  this  terrible  example  of  jufticc.  Thia 
ifland  is,  however,  too  confined  i  but  that  of  Montferrat 

is  flill  lefs. 

Settlement      Xhe  Spaniards  difcovereJ  this  ifland  in  140^-     Xhcy 
oftheEijg- ...  r     1      u  u  •      u  c  ' 

liHi  at         ^^^  '^^^  fettle  there,  but  gave  it  the  name  of  a  mountain 

Montfcr-    i^  Catalonia,  which  it  refembles  in  fliape.     It  is  alofiolt 
round,  and  about  nine  leagues  in  circumference.     Xhc 

>  ground  is  very  uneven,  full  of  barren  hills,  and  vallies 
fertilized  by  the  waters.  The  Englifh,  who  landed  there 
in  1632,  were  not  content  with  difturbing  the  peace  of 
the  many  favages  who  dwelt  there,  but  drove  them  all 
away.  This  barbariry  was  not  produAive  of  the  advan- 
tages they  expefted  from  it.  The  progrefs  of  the  colony 
was  but  flow,  and  it  made  no  figure  till  towards  the  end 

.    of  the  century. 

At  this  period,  a  fpirit  of  irniverfal  exertion  difplayed 
itfelf,  which,  however,  could  not  be  accounted  for  from 
any  particular  caufe.  The  lefs  important  cultures^  which 
barely  alForded  a  fcanty  provifton  of  common  ne^eflaries^ 
were  all  turned  to  fugar-plantations.  Five  thoufand 
hcgfheads  are  now  annually  made  by  ten  thoufand  flaves» 
though  feveral  misfortunes,  occafioned  either  by  war,  or 
by  the  elements,  have  from  time  to  time  difappoioted  the 
induftry  of  the  planters.  The  loading  and  unloading  of 
(hips  is  .difficult  in  an  ifland  which  has  not  one  good 
road.  They  would  even  be  in  danger  upon  the  coafts^ 
if  the  makers  did  not  take  care,  when  they  fee  a  ftorm 
approaching,  to  put  out  to  fea,  or  to  take  ihelter  in  fome 
neighbouring  harbour.  Nevis  is  expofed  to  the  fame  in- 
convenience. 

Settlement      '^**^  "^^^  generally  received  opinion  i$,  that  the  Eng- 

oftheEng-lifli  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1628.     It  is  properly  but  a 

vis.  ^'     ^"  ^^^^  ^*S^  mountain  of  an  eafy  afcent,  and  crowned  with 

tall  trees.    The  plantations  lie  all  round  \    and  begin- 
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Ing.at  the  fea  fide,  are  continued  almoft  to  the  top  of  ^  ^^^ 
the  mountain  ;  but  the  higher  they  fland,  the  lefs  fertile 
they  are,  becaufe  the  foil  grows  more  ftony.  This  ifland 
is  watered  by  many  ftreams,  which  would  be  fo  many 
fources  of  plenty,  if  they  did  not  in  ftormy  weather 
fwell  into  torrents,  wafh  away  the  lands,  and  deftroy  the 
very  treafures  they  haye  produced. 

The  colony  of  Nevis  is  a  model  of  virtue,  order  and 
piety.  Thefc  exemplary  manners  have  been  owing  to  the 
paternal  care  of  the  fir  ft  governor.  This  incomparable 
man  infpired  111  the  inhabitants  by  his  own  example  with 
a  love  of  labour,  a  reafonable  ceconomy,  and  innocent 
recreations.  All  the  plantations,  efpecially  thofeof  fugar, 
were  fuccefsfully  encouraged.  The  commander  and  thofe 
whp  obeyed  were  ali  adluated  by  the  fame  principle  of 
the  ftridteft  equity.  Never  was  there  an  inftance  of 
greater  harmony,  peace  and  fecurity.  So  rapid  was  the 
progrefs  of  this  fingular  fettlement,  that  if  we  may 
credit  all  the  accounts  of  thofc  times,  it  foon  contained 
10,000  white  people,  and  20,000  blacks.  Admitting 
even  that  fuch  a  population  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs  muft 
be  over  rated,  ftill  it  will  fiiew  the  amazing  but  in- 
fallible cSe&,  of  virtue,  in  promoting  the  profperity -of  a 
well  regulated  fociety. 

But,  even  virtue  itfelf  will  not  fecure  either  indivi- 
duals or  focieties  from  the  calamities  of  nature,  or  from 
the  iiTJnries  of  fortune.  In  1689,  a  dreadful  mortality  • 
fwept  away  half  this  happy  colony.  It  was  ravaged  in 
1706  by  a  French  fquadron,  which  carried  ofF  three  or 
four  thoufand  flaves.  The  next  year,  the  ruin  of  this 
ifland  was  com  pleated  by  the  moft  furious  hurricane  ever 
recorded.  Since  this  ferics  of  difafters,  it  has  recovered 
a  little,  and  at  this  day  contains  8000  blacks,  and  pro- 
duces 4000  hogiheads  pf   iugar.    Ferhaps   thofs   whp 

grieve 
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B  Ot>  K  grieve  mofl  at  thedeftrttSion  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
flavery  of  the  Africans,  would  receive  fome  confolation 
if  the  Europeans  were  every  where  as  hunnne  as  the 
Englifli  have  been  in  this  ifland  of  Nevis,  and  if  all  the 
iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world  were  as  well  cultivated  iji 
proportion  -,  but  nature  and  ibciety  afibrd  few  fucb  pro* 
digies. 

Enolakd  draws  no  produdions  from  Barbuda,  Ah* 
guilla,  or  the  Virgin  iilands.  Four  thoufand  inhabitantf^ 
half  freemen,  and  half  flaves,  fcattered  about  thefis 
wretched  fettlcments,  breed  fome  cattle,  and  grow  tome 
few  provifions,  that  they  go  and  fell  in  the  neighbouring 
colonies.  Though  they  are  poor,  they  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  a  free  and  feparate  government  ;  yet  the  chief  of 
thefe  iflands,  asalfoof  Antigua,  Montferrat,  and  Nevis, 
is  but  the  deputy  of  a  governor  general,  vffao  refides  at 
St.  Chriftopher's. 
Settlenent  Saint  Chriftopher's  ^s  the  nurfery  of  all  die  £ng« 
Enelifli  at  ^^^  *"^  French  colonies  in  America.  Both  nations  ar* 
St.  Chrif-  rived  there  on  the  fame  day  in  1625.  T'^cy  ihared  die 
topber  s.  ^f^^^^  between  them,  figned  a  perpetual  neutrality,  and 
entered  into  a  mutual  engagement  to  affift  each  other 
Bgainft  their  comnrK)n  enemy  the  Spaniand,  who  for  a  cen- 
tury paft  had  engroflfed  or  difturbed  the  whole  hemi- 
fphere.  But  jealoufy  foon  divided  tkofe  ffhom  inftereft 
had  united.  The  French  ^w  envious  of  the  profpercms 
labours  of  the  Englifli,  who  on  their  fide  could  not  pa- 
tiently bear  that  an  idle  ncigbbour,  whofe  only  employ- 
ment was  hunting  and  gallantry,  (hould  be  trying  to  rob 
them  of  their  wives.  This  reciprocal  uneafinds  foon 
created  quarrels,  fighting,  and  devaftatiens^  though 
neither  of  the  parties  aimed  at  conqueft,  Tbefe  were 
Dnly  domeftic  animofities^  in  which  government  took  no 
put.    Greater,  interefti  having  kindled  a  wai'  betsipeen 

the 
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became  a  fccne  of  carnage  for  half/  a  century.  The 
weaker  party  having  been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  co-. 
iony,  foon  entered  it  again  with  a  reinforcement,  both  to 
reven^  their  defeat  and  to  repair  their  lofles.  This  long 
conteftt  in  which  both  parties  alternately  had  the  advan- 
tage, was  terminated  by  the  total  ei4)ullion  of  the  French 
in  1702,  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  cut  oiF  all  their  hopes 
of  ever  returning  thither. 

This  was  no  great  facrifice  at  that  time,  for  a  people 
who  had  never  done  any  thing  there  but  hunt  and  (bed 
Mood.  Their  population  amounted  but  to  667  white 
people  of  aU  ages  and  of  both  fexes,  29  free  blacks,  and 
659  flaves.  All  their  herds  confided  only  of  265  head 
of  horned  cattle,  and  157  horfes.  They  railed  nothing 
but  a  little  cotton  and  indigo,  and  bad  but  one  fingle 
fiigar  plantation. 

TilovOH  the  Ebgliih  had  for  a  long  time  made  a  great* 
er  advantage  of  this  ifland,  yet  they  did  not  immediately 
rtap  all  tke  benefit  they  might  have  done  from  having 
the  fole  poffeffion  of  it. 

This  conqueft  was  for  a  long  time  a  prey  to  rapacious 
governors^  who  fold  the  lands  for  their  own  profit,  or 
gavt  tiittti  away  to  their  creatures,  though  they  could 
warrant  the  duration  of  the  fale  or  grant  only  during  the 
term  of  their  adminiftration.  The  parliament  of  £ng« 
land  at  laft  put  an  end  to  this  grievance,  by  ordering  that 
aH  lands  (houM  be  put  up  to  audion,  and  the  purchafe 
money  poured^  into  the  public  cofFn^.  After  this  wife  re* 
{ulation^  the  new  plantations  were  as  well  cultivated  as 
the  old  ones. 

Thb  whole  of  the  ifland  may  be  about  feventy  miles  m 
circumference.  The  center  is  full  of  high  and  barren 
^Aountains^  and  the  plainei  of  pkafant^  neat  and  com- 

modioui 
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BOOK  ipodious  habiutionSf  adorned  wi(h  avenueat  fountains 
and  groves.  The  tafte  for  rural  life,  which  the  Eo^iita 
have  retained  more  than  any  other  civilised  natioo  ia 
Europe,  prevails  in  the  higheft  degiee  at  St.  Cbriflopber's. 
They  never  had  the  leaft  occafion  to  form  a  parcel  of 
fmall  focieties  in  order  to  beguile  time,  aifd  if  the  Freneti 
had  not  leftL  there  a  fnuiU  town«  where  their  manners  are 
preforved,  they  would  ft  ill  be  unacquainted  with  that 
kind  of  focial  life,  which  is  produ^ive  of  moie  altered* 
tions  than  pleafures ;  which  is  kept  up  by  gallantry^  and 
terminates  in  debauchery ;  whicn  begins  with  oomvivial 
joys».  and.  ends  in  the  quarrels  of  gaming.  Inftead  of 
this  image  of  union,  which  is  in  fsL&  but  a  beginning 
of  difcord,  the  £ngli{h  planters  live  by  themfelves,  but 
live  happy  ;  their  foul  and  countenance  as  fereae  as  the 
clear  fky,  under  which  they  breathe  a  pure  and  whole* 
fome  air,  in  the  midft  of  their  plantation,  and  fur^uiid^ 
ed  with  .their  flaves  i  whom  no  doubt  they  govern  like  fo 
many  fathers,  fince  they  infpire  them  with  generous  and 
fometimes  heroic  fentiments.  St.  ,Chriftopher*s  has  afford- 
ed fuch  a  fignai  infiance  of  love  and  friendfhip^  at  ia  ao^ 
to  be  paralellcd  in  fable  or  biflory. 

Two  negroes,  both  young,  handibme,  robuft,  cou- 
rageous, and  born  with  a  foul  of  an  unconunca  caft, 
were  fond  of  each  other  from  their  infancy.  Partners  in 
the  fame  labours,  they  were  united  by  their  fufferings, 
which  in  feeling  minds  form  a  flronger  attachment  than 
pleafures.  If  they  were  not  happy,  they  comfocted  each 
other  in  their  misfortunes.  Love,  which  generally  ob* 
literates  the  remembrance  of  misfortunes,  i/erved  only  to 
make  theirs  complete.  A  negro  girl,  who  was  likf^wife 
a  flave,  and  whofc  eyes  no  doubt  were  the  brighter  from 
the  contrail  of  her  dark  complexion,  kiadlcd.  an  cqusM 
flame  in  the  hearts  of  thefe  t^o  friends«    The  girl^  who 

was 
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V^a§  lAbre  ctpable  oF  infpiring  than  of  feeling  a  ftrong  B  O  O  IC 
paffion,  sWouM  gladly  have  married  either  of  them,  but 
neither  of  them  vTould  rob  his  friend,  or  give  her  up» 
Time  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  torments  they  fuffered, 
without  affeding  their  friendfhip  or  their  love»  Often- 
times did  tears  of  angdih  ftream  from  their  eyes,  in  the 
midft  of  the  demonftrations  of  friendihip  they  gave  each 
other,  at  the  fight  of  the  too  beloved  objed  that  threiRr 
them  into  defpair.  They  fometimes  fwore  that  they 
would  love  her  no  more,  and  that  they  would  rather 
part  with  life  than  forfeit  their  friendihip.  The  whole 
plantation  was  moved  at  the  fight  of  thefe  confiidls. 
The  love  of  the  two  friends  for  the  beautiful  negro  girl 
was  the  topic  of  every  converfation.  One  day  they  fol- 
lowed her  into  a  wood,  there  each  embraced  her,  clafped 
her  a  thoufand  times  to  his  heart,  fwore  all  the  oaths 
and  called  her  every  tender  name  that  love  could  infpire^ 
and  at  once,  without  fpeaking  or  looking  at  each  other, 
they  both  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breaft.  She  ekpir^^ 
and  they  mingled  their  tears  and  groans  with  her  laft  breath. 
T^hey  roar  d  aloud,  and  made  the  wood  ring  with  their 
violent  ou<  jrics.  A  flave  came  running  to  their  affiftance, 
a.iTrr<»«v^tiiem  at  a  diftance  fmothering  the  vid^im  of  their 
ftrange  love  with  their  kiffes.  He  called  out  to  fome  others 
who  foon  came  up,  and  found  thefe  two  friends  embracing 
each  other  upon  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl,  and  bathed 
in  her  blood  ;  whilfl:  they  themfelves  were  expiring  in  the 
ftreams  that  flowed  from  their  own  wounds. 

ThSsb  lovers  and  thefe  friends  were  a  part  of  a  body 
of  25,000  negroes,  deftined  to  furniih  Europe  with 
twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  hogflieads  of  fugar.  It  is  in 
the  mtdft  of  fuch  fevere  labours,  and  in  fo  degrading  a 
fiation,  that  we  fee  fuch  a<dions, '  as  muft  aftonifli  the 
whole  world.     If  there  is  a  man  who  is  not  ftruck 

Vol.  m.  I  i  with 
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BOOK  with  horror  and  qofjopaifioa  at  the  gre^tn^s  of  thi3 
ferocious  love,  ii^ture  muft  b?ve  (brmed  fuch  a  man,  not 
for  the  (livery  of  the  neg^rocs,  hut  for  %\^q  tyranny  of 
^  their  mafters.  He  will  have  Uved  without  cp|i;imiferatiiig 
others^  and  will  diew^thpMt  com(:>rti  he  muftaevfr  have 
{bed  a  tear,  and  none  will  ever  be  fbed  foif  hiqi.  But  it 
is  now  time  to  q,uit  St.  Chriftopher%  and  pafr  on  to 
Jamaica. 

The  Eng-      Thxs  ifland,  which  li^  to  windward  of  the  other  En^ 
the  Spani-  ^^  iflands,  and  which  geograpliers  have  ranked  ameogft- 
ards  from  the  greater  Leeward  iflands,  is  nearly  of  an  oval  figure,  the 
anTftttle    greater  diametep  baing  i  y^)  miles,  and  the  teiev  y&at  moft* 
their feives  It  is  interfe£led  with  feverai  ridges  of  high  craggy  moun- 
tains, with  frightful  rocks  irrcguhirly  heaped  i^p  one  up- 
on another.      Theic  barrenoefs  does  not  prevent  their 
being  covered  all  over  with  a  picodigious.  qi4antity  of  trees 
of  difierent  kiDd(»,    shat  ftrike  their  roots  through  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and   attrad  tbe  moift\ire  that  is  de- 
pplited  there,  by  ftorms  and  frequent  fogs.      This  pei- 
petual  verdure,    kept  up  and  e^abei tidied  by  a  multitude 
of  plentiful  cafcades,  makes  a  conftant  fpring  ail  the  year 
round,  and  exhibits  the  ivioft  enchanting  profpefi  in  na^. 
ture.     But  khefe  waters  which  btt  from  the  barren  fum- 
mits,  and  fertilize  the  plains  below,    are  brackifh  and 
unwholeibme.     This  defe^  is  happiljr  compenfated  by. 
the  falubrity  of  the  air^  which  is  the  pureft  of  any  be- 
.    tween  the  tropics  in  either  hemifphere. 

Columbus  difcovered  this  iihind  in  1494,  but  made 
no  fettlement  there.  Eight  years  after-,  he  wag  thrown 
upon  it  by  a  ftorm.  Having  loft  his  Ibips,  and  being  unr- 
able  to  get  away,  he  implored  the  humanity  of  the  fa- 
vages,  who  gave  him  all  the  affiftance  that  natural  pity 
fuggefts.  But  thefe  people,  who  cultivated  no  more  landi 
than  what  was  juft  fufficient  to  fupply  their  own  wants,  fooa 

grew 
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gte^  tired  of  fuppbrting-ftrangcrs,  to  the  manifeft  rifque  of  B  0  O  K 
ftarvmg  tbemfelves,  and  infcnfibly  withdrew  from  their 
neighbourhood.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  indif« 
pofed  the  Indians  againft  them  by  repeated  afts  of  vxo- 
.  lence,  grew  outrageous,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  take 
up  arms  againft  a  chief  whom  they  accufed  of  too  much 
feverity,  becaufe  he  difapproved  of  their  ferocity.  Co- 
iumrbus^  forced  to  yield  to  their  threats,  in  order  to  dif- 
engage  himfdf  f rom  fo  defperate  a  fituation,  availed  him« 
icif  of  one  xjf  tbofe  natural  phoenomena,  in  which  a 
man  of  genius  may  fomettmes  find  a  refource^  which  be 
may  be  excufcd  for  having  recourfe  to  in  a  cafe  of  ur« 
geat  neceiEty. 

From  the  little  he  had  leafnt  of  aftronomy,  he  knew 
there  ¥^ouId  (bon  be  an  eclipie  of  the  moon.  He  took 
advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  fummoned  all  the 
Caciques  in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  hear  fome-* 
thing  that  nearly  concerned  them,  and  was  eflential  to 
their  preiervation*  He  then  ftood  up  in  the  midft  of 
them,  and  having  upbraided  them  with  their  barbarity. 
In  leaving  him  and  his  companions  to  perifh  for  want,  he 
addreflfed  them  in  thefe  words,  which  he  pronounced 
with  an  air  of  infpiration  :  T9  funijh  yvu  for  this ^  the  God 
whom  I  W9rjhtp  is  going  to  Jlrikt  you  with  his  mojl  terrible 
judgments.  This  very  evening  you  will  fie  the  moon  turn  red^ 
thin  grow  dark  and  withhold  her  light  from  you.  This  will 
he  but  a  prelude  to  your  cahmrtieSj  if  you  ohjlinately  refufe  to 
give  us  food. 

The  admiral  had  ftarcc  done  fpcaking,  when  his  pro- 
phecies v/tre  fulfilled.  The  favages  were  terrified  beyond 
nieafure;  they  tiKwght  they  were  all  loft;  they  begged 
for  mercy,  and  promifed  to  da  any  thing  cKey  ftiould 
defire.  They  were  then  told  that  heaven,  moved  at  their 
repentance,  was  appeafed,  and  that  nature  was  going  to 

I  i  2  refume 
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BOOK  refume  her  wonted  courfe.     From  that  moment,  provt- 
XIV. 
-    *    « flons  were  Tent  in  from  all  quarters,  and  Columbus  had 

plenty  all  the  while  he  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  Diego,  the  fon  of  this  extrordinary  many 
who  fixed  the  Spaniards  at  Jamaica.     In  1509,  he  fent 
thither   feventy   robbers    from   St.    Domingo  under  the 
command   of  John   d'Efquimel,    and    others   foon  fol* 
lowed.    It  Teemed  as  if  they  all  went  over  to  this  delight- 
ful and  peaceable  ifland,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fpzU 
human  blcod.     Thofe  barbarous  wretcjies  never  iheathcd 
their  fword  while  there  was  one  inhabitant  left  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  a  numerous,    good-natured,  plain 
and  hofpitable  people.     It  was  happy  for  the  earth,  that 
thefe  murderers  were  not  to  fupply  their  place.     They 
had  no  inclination  to  multiply  in  an  ifland  where  no  gold 
was  to  be  had.     Their  cruelty  did  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe of  their  avarice,    and  the  earth  which  they   had 
drenched  with  blood,  feemed  to  refufe  her  afHftance  to 
fecond  the  barbarous  efforts  they  made  to  fix  there.  Every 
fettlement  raifed  upon  the  afhes  of  the  natives,  was  un- 
fuccefsful,  when  labour  and  defpair  had  completed  the 
deflrud^ion  of  the  few  favages  who  had  cfcaped  the  fury 
of  the  firft  conquefts.      That  of  St.  J-Jgo  de  ]a  Vega, 
was  the  only  one  that  fupported  itfelf.     l^he  inhabitants 
of  that  town,  plunged  in  idlenefs,  the  ufual  confequence 
of  tyranny   after  devaflation,    were  content  with  living 
upon  the  produce  of  fome  few  plantations,  and  the  over- 
plus they  fold  to  the  fhips  that  pafTed  by  their  coafts.    The 
whole  population  of  the  colony,   centered  in  the  little 
fpot  that  fed  this  wortblefs  race  of  deflroyers,   confifled 
of  i50oflaves,  commanded  by  as  many  tyrants,  when 
the  EngUfh  came  and  attacked  the  town,  took  it,  and 
fettled  there  in  16.55. . 

They 
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They  brought  difcord  along  with  them.  At  firft,  the  B  O  O  K 
»cw  colony  was  only  inhabited  by  three  thoufand  of  that 
fanatical  militia,  which  had  fought  and  conquered  under 
the  ftandards  of  the  republican  party.  They  were  foon 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  royal  ids,  who  were  in  hopes 
of  finding  reft  antl  peace  in  America,  to  comfort  them 
after  their  defeat.  The  party  divifions,  which  had  fo 
long  and  fo  cruelly  tormented  them  at  home,  followed 
them  beyond  the  feas.  One  party  infolently  triumphed 
in  the  protedion  of  Cromwell,  whom  they  had  exalted 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  throne :  the  other  truftcd  to  the 
governor  of  the  ifland,  who  was  a  royal ift  m  hrs  heart,- 
though  forced  to  bend  under  the  authority  that  appointed 
him.  This  was  fufficient  to  have  renewed  in  America  the 
fcenes  of  horror  and  bloodfhed  which  had  fo  often  been 
a£ted  in  England,  had  not  Pen  and  Venables  the  con- 
querors of  Jamaica,  given  the  command  of  the  ifland  to 
the  wifeft  of  their  men,  who  happened  to  be  the  oldeft 
oiEcer.  His  name  was  Dudley,  and  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  Stewarts.  Twice  did  Cromwell  appoint  fome  of  his 
own  party  io  his  ftead,  and  twice  did  Dudley  come  in 
again,  upon  the  death  of  his  opponents. 

The  confpiracies  that  were  forming  againft  him  were 
4ifcovered  and  fruftrated.  Never  did  he  fuffer  the  fmaljeftr 
breach  of .  difciptine  to  go  unpuni(hed«  He  always  kept 
the  balance  even  between  the  fadlion  his  heart  detelfed. 
and  the  party  he  loved.  He  excited  indtiftry,  and  en- 
couraged it  by  his  attention,  his  advice,  and  his  example. 
His  authority  was  enforced  by  his  difmterefted  behaviour. 
He  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  a  falary, 
being  content  to  live  upon  the  protluce  of  his  own  plan- 
tations. In  private  life,  he  was  plain  and  fan^iliar ;  in 
office,  an  intrepid  warrior,  a  fleady  and  ftrid  command- 
er, and  a  wife  politician.     His  manner  of  governing  was 

I J  3  altogether 
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BOOK  altogether  military,  becaufe  his  bufinefs  was  to  reftrattn  or 
to  regulate  an  infant  colony,  wholly  compofed  of  {bldiers, 
and  to  prevent  and  repulfe  any  invafion>  from  the  S(>a- 
niards,  who  might  attempt  to  recover  what  they  had 
loft. 

But  when  Charles  II.  was  called  to  the  crown,  by  the 
nation  that  had  deprived  his  father  of  it,  a  form  of' civil 
government  was  eAablKhed  at  Jamaica,  modelled  like  thoTe 
of  the  other  iflands  upon  that  of  the  mother-country.  The 
governor  reprefented  the  king ;  the  council  the  peers  i  and 
three  deputies  from  each  town  with  two  from  every  pa- 
rifb,  conftitifted  the  CDmmoos.  Bat  the  firil  exertions  of 
this  afiembly  were  confined  to  a  few  temporary  regulations, 
relative  to  the  police,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and 
the  finances,  thrown  together  without  any  order.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  i68a  that  the  code  of  laws  was  drawn 
up,  which  to  this  day  prefer vbs  the  colony  m  all  its  vigour. 
Three  of  thefe  wi(b  ftatutes  merit  theat^nticnof  our  po- 
litical readers* 

The  one,  which  provides  f3r  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, warmly  excites  that  very  fclf-intereft  which  might 
divert  individuals  from  attending  to  it.  It  is  enaSbrd, 
that  whatever  mifchief  is  done  by  the  enemy,  ihall  imme- 
diately be  made  good  by  the  ftate  or  at  the  expence  of 
all  the  fubjcdb,  if  the  money  found  in  the  Ueafury  ihould 
prove  infufficient. 

Another  law  concenis  the  means  of  incrcafing  po- 
pulation. It  ena61s,  that  every  fhip  captain  who  brings 
a  man  into  the  colony^  who  is  unable  to  pay  for  his  paf* 
fage,  {ball  receive  a  general  gratuity  of  twenty-two  Uvres 
ten  fols  (y).  The  particular  gratuity  is  i6jj  Uvres  fifteen 
fols  (%)y  for  every  perfoa  brought  from  England  or  Scot^ 

land^ 
O)  19/.  &/.  halfpenny*  (js)  About  yL  jr/. 
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land ;  135  livres  (a)  for  every  peribh  brought  froin  Irc-B  0  O  K 
land  ;  fcvcnty-crght  Hvrcs  fifteen  fols  (b)  for  every  perfon «--•  ^'    * 
brought  From  the  continent  t>f  Afh^rica  ;  and  foi'ty-fiv^ 
livres  {c)  for  every  perfon  brought  from  the  other  iflands. 

The  third  law  tends  to  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture. When  a  proprietor  of  land  is  unable  to  pay  eitheb 
intereft  or  capital  of  the  money  he  has  borrowed,  his  plan* 
tation  is  appraifed  l^  twelve  planters  who  are  his  equals. 
The  creditor  is  obliged  to  take  the  eftate  in  full  payment9 
though  the  Vippraifement  (hould  fall  (hort  of  the  debt ;  but 
if  the  plantation  exceeds  the  debt,  then,  he  muft  reim- 
burfe  the  overplus.  This  regulation,  though  it  leaves 
room  for  partialities,  makes  amends  for  it  by  the  gene- 
ral good  it  produces  of  abating  the  rigour  of  the  land- 
lord's and  merchant's  law-fuits  againil  the  planter.  The 
refult  of  this  difpofition  is  in  favour  of  lands  and  men  in 
general.  The  creditor  is  feldom  a  fufrerer,  betaufe  he  is 
upon  his  guard ;  and  the  debtor  is  more  obliged  to  be  vi^ 
gilant  and  honeft,  if  he  means  to  find  credit.  Confidence 
then  becomes  the  bafis  of  all  agreements^  and  confidence 
is  only  to  be  gained  by  virtue. 

The  colony  had  already  acquired  fome  degree  of  fame,  Jamaica 

before  thefe  falutary  laws  bad  fecured  her  profperity.  Somc^j'.^PJj?''''' 

adventurers,  as  well  from  hatred  and  national  jealoufy,  as  by  the  ille- 

from  an  unfettled  difpofition  and  want  of  fortune,  attacked  P'  ^^^^  "J 

^  ^  '  has  carried 

the  Spanifli  {hips.    Thefe  corfairs  were  feconded  by  Crom-  on  with 
well's  foldiers,  who  gaining  nothing  after  his  death,  but  ^^^^^ 
that  public  averfion  which  their  former  fuccefles  had  drawn 
upon  them,  went  to  feek  that  promotion  abroad,  which 
they  could  ne/cr  exped  at  home.     Thefe  were  joined  by 
a  multitude  of  Engliihmen  of  both  parties,  accuftomed  ^ 
to  blood,  by  the  civil  wars  which  had  ruined  them.   Thefe 

I  i  4  men 

ia)  5/.  i8f.  ii/.  halfpenny.  {b)  About  3/.  Sj.  ii^. 
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BOOK  men,  eager  for  rapiJie  and  carnage^  plundered  the  feas* 
and  ravaged  the  coafis  of  America.  Jamaica  was  the 
place  where  the  fpoik  of  Mexico  and  xPeru  were  always 
brought  by  the  Engliib,  and  frequently  by  foreigners. 
They  found  in  this  ifland  more  eafe,  a  better  reception* 
proteflion  and  freedom  than  any  where  elfe,  whether  for 
landing,  or  for  fpcnding  the  produce  of  their  cxcurilons 
as  they  pleafed.  Here  extravagance  and  debauchery  foon 
plunged  them  again  into  indigence.  This  only  fpur  to 
their  cruel  and  fanguinary  induflry,  made  {hem  hailen 
to  commit  frcfli  depredations.  Thus  the  colony  reaped 
the  benefit  of  their  perpetual  viciiStudes  of  fortune,  and 
enriched  itfelf  by  the  vices  which  were  both  the  fource 
and  the  ruin  of  their  wealth. 

When  this  deftrufiive  race  became  extin<£l,  by  reafon 
of  the  frequency  of  the  murders  they  committed,  the 
funds  they  had  left  behind,  and  which,  indoed,  had  been 
taken  from  wretches  (lill  more  unjuft  and  cruel  than 
themfelves,  proved  a  frefli  fource  of  opulence,  by  fa- 
cilitating the  means  of  opening  a  clandeftine  trade 
with  the  Spani(h  fettlements.  This  vein  of  riches  con- 
tinued increafing,  and  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the 
.century.  Some  Portuguefe,  with  a  capital  of  three  mil- 
lions,f^)  of  which  the  fovereign  had  advanced  two  thirds, 
engaged,  in  1696,  to  furnifh  the  fubjefts  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  with  5000  blacks,  each  of  the  five  years  that  their 
treaty  was  to  laft.  This  company  drew  a  great  many  of 
thofe  Haves  from  Jamaica.  From  that  time  the  colonifts 
had  conftant  connexions  with  Mexico  and  Peru>  either 
by  means  of  the  Portuguefe  agents,  or  by  the  captains  of 
their  own  (hips  employed  in  this  trade.  But  this  inter- 
courfe  was  fomewhat  flackened  by  the  war,  which  broke 
put  o«  account  of  the  fucceijon'to  the  throne  of  Spain, 

At 
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At  the  peace,  the  Affiento  treaty  alarmed  the  people  of  B  O  O  K 
Jamaica.  They  were  afraid  that  the  South  Sea  company, 
which  was  appointed  to  furnifli  the  Spanifh  colonies  with 
negroes,  would  entirely  exclude  them  from  all  accefs  to 
the  gold  mines.  All  the  efforts  they  made  to  break  this 
regulation,  could  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  Englifli  miniflry.  They  wifely  forefaw  thatr 
the  a£livity  of  the  Affientifts  would  exc.te  a  new  fpirit 
for  the  old  fmuggling  trslde.  I'his  was  fo  fully  ve- 
rified, that  in  17399  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
Jamaica  had  drawn  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  livres(#) 
from  the  Spaniih  Weft-Indies. 

This  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  very  fimple  manner* 
An  Englifh  veflel  pretended  to  be  in  want  of  water,  wood, 
or  provifions,  that  her  maft  was  broken,  that  (he  had  fprung 
a  leak,  which  could  not  be  difcovered  or  ftopped  without 
unloading.  The  governor  permitted  the  ihip  ta  come 
into  the  harbour  to  refit.  But  for  form  fake,  and  to  dif- 
culpate  himfelf  to  his  court,  he  ordered  a  feal  to  be  af- 
&xed  to  the  door  of  the  warehoufe  where  the  goods  were 
depofited  ;  whilft  another  door  was  left  unfealed,  through 
which  the  things  that  were  exchanged  in  this  trade  were . 
carried  in  and  out  by  ftealth.  When  the  whole  tranf- 
a£Hon  was  ended,  the  ftranger,  who  was  always  in  want 
of  money,  requefted  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  fell  as 
much  as  would  pay  his  charges;  and  it  was  always 
granted,  though  with  an  appearance  of  great  difficulty. 
This  farce  was  neceflTary,  that  the  governor  or  his  agents 
might  fafely  difpofe  in  public  of  what  they  had  previoufly 
bought  in  fecret ;  as  it  would  always  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  what  they  fold  could  be  no  other  than  the 
goods  that  were  allowed  to  be  bought.  In  this  manner 
were  the  greateit  cargoes  difpofed  of. 

The 
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Book  The  court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  ftop  to  thci^ 
^pra6iices,  by  prohibiting  the  admiffion  of  all  foreign^ 
(hips  into  the  Spanifli  harbours  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever. But  the  people  of  Jamaica  fubftituted  force  to  arti^ 
fice,  and  fupported  themfelves  in  this  trade  under  the  pro-- 
teAion  of  their  men  of  war^  allowing  the  captain  fiv^ 
f^  cent,  upon  every  article  of  which  he  authorised  the 
fmuggliftg  between  the  fubjeds  of  both  crowns,  and  ^Oh- 
trary  to  their  treaty ;  fo  true  it  is,  that  Icings  iii  vaia 
em^r  into  agreements,  that  are  inconCftent  with  the  recU 
procal  intereft  of  nations. 

To  this  open  violation  of  public  order^  has  fucceeded 
a  more  private  and  lefs  alafming  one.  The  (hips  fitted  out 
at  Jamaica,  repair  to  thofe  ports  of  the  Spani(h  coaft  whicK 
are  leaft  frequented ;  efpccially  to  thofe  of  Bre#,  (iv6 
miles  from  Carthagena,  and  Grout,  four  dnies  fi^itt 
P6rto-Bello.  A  man  who  fpeaks  the  Isnguage  €>f  tktt 
country,  is  immediately  put  afhors,  to  give  notice  in  the 
adjacent  country  of  the  arrival  of  the  (hips.  The  neviri 
ts  propagated  with  amaicing  fpeed  to  the  moft  diftant 
parts  ;  the  merchants  haften  to  the  place,  and  enter  upon 
the  bufinefsy  but  wiih  fuch  precautions  as  experience  ha& 
taught  them.  The  fliip's  company  are  divided  into  three 
parties.  Whikl  the  (irfl  is  entertaining  the  purchaiers^ 
and  treating  them  with  great  civiiities,  at  the  fame  time 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  to  prevent  them  from  exerclfing 
their  inclination  and  dexterity  in  (dealing  \  the  iecond  is 
employed  in  receiving  the  vanilla,  indigo,  cochineal,  gold 
and  filver  of  the  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for  ilafves,  quick- 
filver,  filks,  and  oihcr  commodities.  The  third  divi(ton 
ii  in  the  mean  while  uiuier  arms  vpoA  d^eck,  to  provide 
fw  the  faiety  of  the  (hip,  and  to  take  care  not  to  adaiit  at 
once  a  greater  number  of  men  than  can  be  kept  in  order. 
When  all  the  bufinefs  is  done,  the  Englifhman  returns 
with  his  4lock,  which  he  kas  commonly  doubled,  and  the 

Spaniard 
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Spaniard  with  his  purchafe)  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  BOOK 
as  great  a  profit,  or  greater.     To  prevent  a  difcovery,  he  ^ 


XIV. 


avoids  the  high  roads,  and  goes  through  by-ways,  with 
the  negroes  he  has  bought,  who  carry  the  goods  in  fmall 
parcels. 

This  manner  of  trading  had  been  carried  on  fuccefsfully 
for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  colonies  of 
both  nations,  when,  as  Spain  intended,  it  was  greatly  ^ 
obftrudted  by  fubftituting  regifter-fhips  to  the  galleons* 
It  has  gradually  diminifhed,  and  of  late  was  reduced  to 
fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  (f)  ptr  annum* 
The  Britifli  miniftry,  wiihing  to  refiore,  or  recover  the 
profit  of  it,  judged  in  1766  that  the  beft  expedient  to  re- 
pair the  loflies  of  Jamaica,  was  to  make  it  a  free  port« 

Immsdiately  the  Ships  flocked  thither  from  all  parts, 
to  exchange  their  gold  and  illver,  and  cheir  commodities, 
for  the  manufadures  of  England.  The  year  before  this 
regulation,  the  exports  from  Great->Britain  for  this  ifland^ 
had  not  exceeded  9,35 1^540  livres  {g)  ^  but  this  plan 
muft  increafc  them  coaftderaUy.  Freedom  of  trade  is  a 
great  allurement  to  foreigners,  and  a  great  fource  of 
wealth  to  the  nation  that  opens  her  ports. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  reftridion  which  excludes  all 
commodities  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  Jamaica,  it 
is  moft  probable  thofe^of  St.  Domingo  would  have  taken 
the  fame  courfe  with  thofe  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  What  is 
thereafon  that  the  fame  government,  which  is  endeavour- 
ing' to  draw  into  one  of  its  mart)  the  productions  of  the 
French  Windward  iflands,  ihould  deny  an  entrance  to 
thofe  of  a  Leeward  ifland  ?  Perhaps,  it  might  be  feared^ 
that  the  fubjeAs  (bould  find  means  to  obtain  from  a  rivals 
who  can  venture  with  impunity  to  fell  every  thing  at  a 

lower 
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BOOK  lower  price  thofe  goods  which  fliould  contribute  to  keep 
,  up  their  trade  with  the  Spanifh  colonies. 

Whether  this  conjedure  is  well  or  ill  grounded,  the 
£nsli(h  have  not  trufled  fo  much  to  the  readinefs  of  the 
Spaniards  to  come  to  their  ports,  but  they  have  contrived - 
other   means  of  extending   their  commerce  with  them. 
The  merchants  of  Jamaica  had  formerly  fettled  fome  fac- 
tories in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  on  the  Black  river,   near 
the  Mufquiio  fhore.     For  reafons  unknown  to  us,  they 
had  forfaken  them.     They  have  now  reftored  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1766,  in  hopes  of  fupplying  the  in- 
land provinces  of  Mexico  with  provifions,  and  if  we  are 
not  mifinformed,  the  fuccefs  far  furpaiTes  their  expe&a- 
tion. 
Jamaica  Yet  this  fraudulent  and  precarious  trade  is  a  trifle,  corn- 

ed itfeif  by  pared  to  the  immenfe  riches  which  the  plantations  of  Ja- 

its  planta-  niaica  have  produced.     The  firft  culture  which  the  inha- 

tions,  ftill  ; 

more  than  bitants  applied  to,  was  that  of  cocoa,  which  they  found 

^7^^  d**"  ^^^'  eftablifhed  by  the  Spaniards.  It  profpered  as  long  as 
thofe  plantations  lafted,  which  had  been  cultivated  fay  a 
people  who  made  this  their  principal  food  and  their  only 
traffic.  The  new  planters  perceived  that  they  began  to 
decay,  and  they  renewed  them,  but  either  for  want  of  care 
or  of  (kill  in  the  new  planters,  the  trees  did  not  fucceed.. 
They  grew  tired  of  the  culture,  and  applied  themfelves 
to  that  of  indigo. 

This  produiVion  went  on  fuccefsfully,  when  the  par- 
liament thought  proper  to  lay  a  duty  of  three  livres,  eigh- 
teen fols,  fix  deniers  (/;),  upon  every  pound  of  indigo, 
which  then  fold  for  eleven  livres  five  fols  (1).  If  this  was 
evidently  an  immoderate  duty  at  that  time,  itgrew  quite  in- 
tolerable, when  the  French  competition  brought  down  the 

price 
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price  of  the  commodity  to  four  livres  ten  fols  (^)  a  pound.  BOOK 
At  this  period  all  the  indigo  plantations  fell  through- 
out the  Englifli  iflands,  and  no  where  fo  fail  as  at  Jamaica. 
The  government  has  fmce  endeavoured  to  retrieve  thfs 
lofs  ;  they  have  not  only  taken  ofF  the  heavy  load  with ' 
which  they  had  clogged  that  branch  of  induftry,  but  have 
encouraged  it  by  a  bounty  of  eleven  fols  three  deniers  (/), 
upon  every  pound  of  indigo  raifed  in  the  Britifh  fettle- 
ments.  7'his  generofity  has  (hewed  itfelftoo  late,  and 
has  onlyoccafioned  abufes.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty^ 
the  Jamaica  people  fetch  indigo  from  St.  Domingo,  and 
then  fend  it  over  to  Great- Britain  as  the  growth  of  theif 
own  plantation.  This  fraudulent  traffic  may  amount  to 
1,200,000  livres  (m)  a  year. 

The  expence  the  government  is  at  on  this  account, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  clear  lofs,  Ance  it  is  of  ufe 
to  the  nation  ;  but  it  keeps  up  that  miftrufl,  and  we  may 
fay,  that  propenfity  to  cheating,  which  pecuniary  con- 
cerns have  bred  in  mod  of  our  governments,  between  the 
ftate  and  the  fubjei^s.  Ever  Ance  the  prince  has  been 
inceflantly  contriving  means  to  acquire  money,  the  peo- 
ple have  been  Audying  artiAces  to  elude  the  injuftice  of 
taxes,  and  to  cheat  the  prince.  When  one  Ade  has 
{hewn  no  moderation  in  their  demands,  no  bounds  to 
taxations,  no  equity  in  the  repartition,  no  lenity  in  the 
recovery,  there  have  been  no  longer  any  fcruples  about  the 
violation  of  pecuniary  laws  on  the  other,  nor  any  honefty 
in  the  payment  of  the  duties,  nor  uprightnefs  in  the  en- 
gagements between  the  fubjeft  and  the  government.  Op- 
preilion  reigned  on  one  hand,  and  plundering  on  the  other; 
the  Anance  extorted  from  commerce,  and  commerce  eluded 
or  cheated  the  Anance.  The  treafury  pillaged  the  planters, 
and  the  planters  impofed  upon  the  treafury  by  falfe  entries. 

The 
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BOOK  Thecolonift  was  teamed  with  taxes,  fcrvices,  and  militias ; 

XIV 

and  he  rejedbd  this  threefold  bondage  openly  and  bjr  force 
when  he  was  able,  and  when  he  was  not,  by  clamours  and 
complaints.  If  England  does  not  fupply  us  with  all  thele 
inflances  of  the  faulty  adminiftration  introduced  by  the 
fpirit  of  finance,  Europe  can  (hew  other  fiates  which  too 
fully  juftify  this  piAure. 

The  culture  of  indigo  was  not  yet  totally  given  up  at 
Jamaica,  when  that  of  cotton  was  undertaken.  The  Amc« 
rican  iflands  produce  cotton  (hrubs  of  various  fixes,  which 
rife  and  grow  up  without  any  culture,  efpecially  in  low 
and  marfliy  grounds.  Their  fleece  is  of  a  pate  red,  Come 
paler  than  others,  but  fo  fihort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun. 
None  of  this  is  brought  to  Europe,  though  it  might  very 
well  be  ufed  in  making  of  bats.  The  iittle  they  think 
proper  to  pick  iip,  ferves  to  make  maitraiies  and  pillows* 

Thb  cotton  (hrub  that  fuppltes  our  manu&dhires,  re-* 
quires  a  dry  and  ftony  foil,  and  thrives  beft  in  grounds  that 
have  already  been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant  appears 
more  flourtfhing  in  frefli  lands  than  in  diofe  which  are  ex« 
haufted,  hut  then  it  is  too  luxuriant,  and  as  it  ihoots  more 
wood.  It  bears  lefe  fruit. 

A  weilem  pofition  is  fitteft  for  it.  The  culture  of  it 
begins  in  March  and  April,  and  during  the  firft  fpr4ng 
rains.  Holes  are  made  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  a  few  feeds  thrown  in.  When  they 
are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  all  the  ftems 
are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three  of  the  floutcft.  Thefi? 
are  cropped  twice  before  the  end  of  Auguft.  Th?s  pre- 
caution is  the  more  neceflary,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit 
till  after  the  fecond  pruning ;  and  if  the  flirub  was  fuf. 
fered  to^  grow  more  than  four  feet  high,  the  crop  would 
not  be  the  greater,  nor  the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered.'  The 
feme  method  is  purfued  for  three  years^  for  fo  long  the 

ftnib 
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jdirub  may  continue,  if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  rejnew-  6  O  QK 
ed  ofeener,  with  the  profpeft  of  an  advantage  that  will  * 

cotnpenfate  the  trouble. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  the  ground  about 
it  is  not  kept  conftantly  weoded.  Frequent  rains  .will 
promote  its  growth,  hut  they  muft  not  be  inceifant.  Dry 
weather  is  particularly  neceflary  in  the  months  of  Marcfai 
and  April,  which  is  the  time  of  gathering  the  cotton; 
for  ic  would  be  di&oloured  and  fpotty  if  it  fhould  prove 
a  wet  feafon. 

The  cotton  ifarub  bears  fruit  within  nine  or  ten 
months  after  it  is  planted,     A  flower  blows  at  tbo  cx«* 

tremity  of  its  branches,   and  the  piftil  of   thia  flower 

> 

turns  to  a  fhell,   of  the  ik&e  of  a  pigeon's  egg,    wbich 
openA,  and  divides  in  three,  when  the  cotton  is  ripe. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  rouft  be.  picked 
out  from,  the  fruit  with  which  they  are  naturally  mixed. 
This  is  donq  by  means  of  a  cotton  mill,  wkicb  iaan  en- 
gine, compofed  of  two  rodL  of  hard  wood,  about  eigh* 
teen  feet  long^  eighteea  linea  in  circumiejienQe^  and. 
fluted  twa  lines,  deep.  They  are  con&ned  at  both  end^^ 
foas  to  leave  no  more  diftance  between  them,  than 
what  is  neceflary  for  the  feed  to  flip  thraugh.  At  one 
end  is  a  kind  of  littjje  millflone,  which,  beijcug  put  in  ma«*. 
tion  with  the  foot,  turns  .tb^  rods  in  contrary  diredions. 
They  catph  up  thc^qottpn,.  and  repel  the  i5sed  contain- 
ed in  it. 

Whilst  the  cnltarc  of  CQ)tton  flagged  in  the  other 
EnglilK  iflands,  it  fio^ji:iibe4  mtore  and  more  at  Jamaica  j^ 
but  we  may  venture  to  foretell  tb^it  it  will  fall.  The 
parliament,  that  i$  td  fay  the  nation,  who  knows  and 
adminifteirs  her  own  revenues,  feeing  that  the  cotton  of 
her  own  colonies  was  not  fuflicient  to  employ  her  ma- 
uufailuresj^  took  off  the  duties  upon  foreign  cottons  in 

1766. 
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BOOK  1766.  The  srantine  fuch  a  freedom  as  muft  increafif 
the  importation  and  reduce  the  prrice  of  an  unwrought 
commodity,  deferves  the  highed  encomiums.  Perhaps,  a 
provident  adminiftration  ought  to  have  gone  a  ftep  fur« 
ther,  and  have  granted  a  temporary  bounty  upon  all 
cottons  imported  from  the  national  fettlements,  to  obviate 
the  difcouragement  which  may  arife  from  foreign  com- 
petition, and  from  the  reduced  price  of  the  commodity. 
But  if  the  Engliih  are  anxious  about  the  fucceis  of  thia 
important  article,   they  need  not  be  fo  for  their  ginger. 

This  plant,  which  never  grows  above  two  feet  high, 
is  rather  bu(hy.  Its  leaves  cxtStly  refemble  tbofe  of 
ruihes,  only  they  are  fmaller.  It  is  propagated  by  ihoots, 
which  are  planted  two  or  three  fingers  deep  about  the 
end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  come  up  in  a  week's  time* 
When  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  wither,  the  ginger  if 
ripe;  they  pull  it  up,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  or  wind  to 
dry.  The  roots^  which  are  the  only  ufeful  part,  are 
flat,  broad,  of  an  irregular  fbape,  but  mofUy  refembling 
the  foot  of  a  goofe.  Their  fubfhmce  is  clofe,  heavy, 
white,  firm,  and  of  the  confifkncc  of  a  turnip. 

Thb  culture  of  ginger  is  cafy,  and  by  no  means  expen* 
five :  a  fingle  man  may  undertake  it  alone.  The  root  has 
this  double  advantage,  that  it  will  keep  many  years  in  the 
ground  without  rotting,  and  as  long  as  we  pleafe  after  it 
is  gathered,  without  being  in  the  lead  injured.  But  if 
ginger  requires  no  great  labour,  it  abforbs  a  vaft  quantity 
of  nutritive  juices  $  infomuch  that  a  piece  of  ground 
which  has  bore  three  or  four  crops  of  ginger,  is  fo  ex- 
haufted  of  falts,  that  nothing  will  thrive  upon  it. 

When  firft  the  Europeans  came  to  the  Leeward  iflands, 
the  Caribs  made  ufe  of  ginger  ;  but  their  confumption 
in  this  and  in  every  other  article,  was  fo  fmall,  that  they 
were  content  with  what  grew  wild.    The  conquerors, 

though 
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though  in  a  hot  climate^  grew  paffionately  fond  of  this  BOOK 
hot  fpice.  They  ate  it  in  the  morning  to  Iharpen  their  ap- 
petite; they  ferved  it  upat^table;  they  preferved  it  in  feveral 
different  ways;  they  ufcd  i^after  meals  to  facilitate  digefti- 
on,  and  at  fca  as  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  This 
fafliion  was  adopted  in  Europe,  ginger  was  ufed  on 
every  occafion  5  it  was  commonly  mixed  with  pepper, 
which  was  then  very  dear.  This  cafiern  production  fell 
gradually  to  a  lower  price,  and  ginger  grew  out  of  repute. 
After  bearing  a  confideraWc  price,  it  fank  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  century  to  ten  livres  a  hundred. (;7^ 
In  a  fhort  time  no  body  cared  for  it,  and  this  culture 
yras  dropped  almoft  every  where,  except  at  Jamaica. 

For  the  1  aft  thirteen  years,  it  is  computed  that  this 
jfland  has  exported  upon  an  average  649,865  pounds 
weight  a  year.  Moft  of  it  has  been  confumed  in  the 
Britifli  dominions  j  the  reft  has  been  fold  in  th«  north, 
at  a  price  which  cannot  tempt  the  colonics  where  the  lafid 
is  not  ordinary  and  poor  as  at  Jamaica.  • 

Besides  ginger,  this  iflahd  furniflies  Europe  with  a 
good  quantity  of  pimento.  There  are  feveral  forts,  more 
or  lefs  pungent.  The  tree  which  bears  that  fort  called 
Jamaica  pepper,  commonly  grows  upon  the  mountains, 
to  the  height  of  above  thirty  feet.  It  is  very  ftrait,  mo- 
derately thick,  and  covered  with  a  greyift,  fmooth  and 
fhinijig  bark.  The  leaves  exaftly  refemblc  thofe  of  the 
laurel.  The  flowers  blow  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  bunches  fomewhat  larger 
than  Ihofeof  the  juniper.  They  are  gathered  green,  and 
fprcad  in  the  fun  to  dry.  They  turn  brown,  and  acquire 
a  fpicy  fmcll,  from  whence  in  England  they  call  pimen- 
to all-fpice.     It  is  an  fcxcellent  thing  to  ftrcngthen  cold 

Vol.  IIL  K  k  ftomachs' 
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BOOK:  ftomaclis  thkt  are  fubjeA  to  crudities  ;  but  fp1ct*s  BskOuM 
be  cultivated  in  /^fia,  ^nd  fugar  i^  Atnerica. 

The  art  of  managrng  this  culture  was  unknb^ni  ia 
Jamaica  till  tlic  year  1668.  It  was  brbiigfht  thither  by 
fome  inhabitants  of  Barbadbes.  One  of  them  wa^  p^f-^ 
feiTed  of  every  requiftte  fot  that  kind  of  produce  that  dfc* 
pends  on  man.  His  name  was  Thomas  Mbdiford.  Hit 
capital,  together  with  his  (kill  and  a6livity,  enabled  Mtti 
to  clear  ian  immenfe  ttzQ.  of  land,  and  raifed  him  in  time 
to  the  government  of  the  cotbny.  Y^t  Aeither  could  the 
fight  of  his  growing  fortune,  hbr  his  waim  tbllicititibns^ 
prevail  upon  ihen  acCuftbn^ed  to  larms  and  idl^tieifs  to  'ap- 
ply to  tbe  labours  of  huftandry.  TwdlVe  hundred  tfn- 
fortunate  men,  who  arrived  in  1^70  from  Suri^dm» 
which  ^had  juft  been  ceded  to  the  Duteh,  proVed  more 
tradable.  Necellity  Infpired  them  with  refolatibn,  and 
their  example  excited  emulation.  Thefe  beginnitfgs  of 
labour  were  happily  fupported  by  the  quantity  of  ttibhey 
that  was  daily  poured  into  Jamaica,  frohi  the  \ininter- 
rupte(l  fuc^cefs  of  the  Tree- bobters«  G^eat  ps\rt  of  it  ideas 
employed  in  eref^ing  buil(3ings,  purchafing  fliaves,  tin* 
plements  of  hufbandry,  and  houfhold  goods  ^Or  the  titw 
habitations.  The  face  of  thmgs  was  wholly  changed. 
Jamaica  foon  exported  vaft  quantities  of  fugar,  fup^ior 
in  kind  to  that  of  the  other  £ngli(h  i(tands.  Tliis  cul- 
ture has  never  leflened,  not  even  wben  that  of  coffee  was 
joined  to  it. 

This  valuable  plant,  brought  frbm  the  £aft-ladieS| 
enriched  the  Dutch  and  French  fcctletfients  in  America, 
before  ever  the  Englifh  thought  of  appropriating  it  to 
themfelves ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  adopted  only  at  Ja- 
maica; but  that  ifland.  will  foon  fiirnrfh  as  much  as  the 
Britifli  dominions  can  con  fume.  The  mother  country 
has  encouraged  this  culture,  and  brought  it  to  this  pitch. 
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hy  enacting,  that  all  ibreign  ooiFee  imported  into  lier  BOOK 
dominions,  tkouU  pay  fix  livres  {0)  more  duty  upon  every  ^  *  ^ 
hiHid{«d  weight,  than  that  imported  from  her  own  colonies. 
The  commiflioners  for  the  plantations  declared  in  the 
boufe  of  lords  jn  1734^  that  the  produ&ions  of  Jamaica, 
imported  4he  year  before  amounted  but  to  1211389748 
Kvre^,  I  ifol,  6  deniers.f^)  Their  value  hath  fmce  rifea 
to  1*5,300,000  Itvpes.f^)  This  revenue  is  produced  by 
25,000  hogflieads  of  fugar,  looo  bags  of  cotton,  three 
millions  weight  ^  coflFee,  befides  (kins,  ginger,  woods  for 
flying,  and  other  kfler  articles. '  Tbefe  are  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  pf  20,000  white  men,  'and  90,000  blacks,  gathered         .^  ^ 

together  in  a  few  towns,  or  difperifed  in  nineteen  pariflies;.  h-  \ 

The  yearly  adminiftration  and  defence  of   the  colony    ;  uV 
vmounts  to  two  miUionsof  iivresifr)   and  in  ibmepar-  '  ^~ '  :    'Z    ,     ' 
tfcular  circumftanees  mudh  more*     Her  whole  capital,  in  ;;  ^  ';,    - 
lands,  flaves,  lioufes,   and  moveables  of  every  kind,  has  ;  \^^^ 
been  eftimatcd  at  49';,ooo,ooo  livres.  (x)       But  it  is  \  ': 
Icarce  credible,  that  little  of  this  wealth  is  the  prq)erty, 
t>f  the  planters.     Either  by  misfortunes,  by  extravagance^  * 
tirby  theeafe  with  which  they  find^^redit,  they  have  in- 
volved themfelves  in    prodigious  debts   to  the  merchants 
Settled  on  the  ifland,  and  efpecially  to  the  Jews.     Mdy 
^Aftt  people,  who  at  their  firft  origin  were  flaves,  and 
^lei^wards  became  conquerors, '  .and  who  are  now  re- 
duced to  their  former  fiate  of  flavecy,   or  become  fu- 
l^kives  for  tbefe  twenty  centuries  paft,  one  daw  lay'- 
Ailly  pofleb  this  or  tome  other  rich  iflaftd  of  America^ 
"Where  they  may  colled  all  their  children,  ^uid  train  then 
up  in  peace  to  husbandly  and  commerce,    out  of  the 
reach  of  that  fanaticifm  which  has  made  them  odious  to 
the  earth,    and  that  perfccution   which  has  made  them 
rpayfoJear  £>r  the  errors  of  their  worihip  and  belief! 

Kka    *  Ms^y 

W  5'*  3^-        f^')  S%i>07oU  4^.  6ii.  3-4.        (g)  6^9,375^ 
(f)  87,500/,  (s)  11,656,150^ 
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BOOK  May  the  Jews  at  laft  live  happy,  free  and  quiet  in 
fome  corner  of  the  world,  ftnce  they  are  our  brethren 
by  the  ties  of  humanity,  and  our  fathers  by  the  tenets, 
of  religion ! 

If  we  may  believe  fome  who  are  well  acquainted  with 

the  fbi(e  of  affairs  at  Jamaica,    no  Icfs  than  two  ihirds 

of   the   eilates   are   mortgaged.     This  diilrefs  muft   in- 

creafe^  unlefs  it  is  flopped  by  a  great  and  rapid  augmea*' 

tation  of  the  plantations.     Whether  this  is  pofi^Ie  or 

probable,  ihall  be  the  fubje£l  of  our  next  inquir)\ 

Is  it  pofli-     Upon  the  moil  moderate  computation,    the  extent  of 

***^^*^  ^^Mamaica  appears  to  be  four  millions  of  acres,    each  720 

Jamaica      feet  long,  and  72  broad.     It  has  been  faid  that  one  third 

^°"jl**jj^^  of  this  large  fpacc  was   inhabited  and  cultivated.     The 

prefent  flate  of  the  population  and  cultivation  contradids 

this  aiTertion,    though  both   are  more   flouiifhing  than 

ever.     All  the  inland  parts  are  a  mere  defert.     There  are 

no  plantations  but  upon  the  coafts,  and  even  thefe  are 

not  all  cultivated.     Moft  of  the  planters  pofTefs  immenfe 

grounds,    but  hardly  one  fourth  part  of  them  is  put  to 

any  ufe.     All  the  labour  is  bellowed  upon  200,000  acre» 

at  mofl. 

When  we  confider,  that  Jamaica  has  been  long  fince 
inhabited  by  an  induf^rious  and  fkilful  people;  that  the 
piratical  war,  and  the  contraband  trade,  have  at  all  times 
poured  in  immenfe  treafures ;  that  the  means  of  culture 
have  never  been  wanting ;  that  for  this  long  time,  they 
have  had  recourfe  to  manure ;  that  their  roads  and  har- 
bours are  prodigioufly  multiplied  for  exportation ;  that  the 
mother  country  and  all  Europe  have  received  their  pro- 
duce; that  notwithflanding  all  thefe  advantages,  land 
has  never  fold  for  more  than  one  third  of  what  it  has 
brought  in  the  other  iflands ;  when  we  confider  maturely 
all  thefe  circumftanceS)  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  that 

the 
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tlie  foil  of  Jamaica  muft    be  in  general  bad,  or  very  BOOK 
indifferent. 

The  fea  fide,  which,  for  .the  conveniency  of  tranf- 
port,  naturally  claims  the  preference  for  fugar  .plantati- 
ons, muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  all  the  pains  taken  with 
it,  and  to  have  been  improved  to  the  hig;heft  degree,  that 
it  was  capable  of.  The  exceffive  and  conftant  coolnefs 
of  the  mountains,  would  be  fo  hurtful  to  all  prod  unions, 
and  fo  deftrudive  to  the  flaves,  that  it  would  be  in  vavn 
to  attempt  any  plantations  there.  The  intermediate  fpace 
between  the  mountains  and  the  fea  coafts,  is  often  ex- 
tremely dry,  But  here  and  there  it  k  interfperfed  with 
valleys,  hills  and  plains,  where  it  plainly  appears  that  the 
Indians  planted  their  maize,  and  the  Spaniards  bred  their 
cattle.  It  may  be  prefumed  that  thefe  lands,  properly 
managed,  would  yield  abundance  of  cotton,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  indigo;  articles  which  the  Engliih  do  not 
feem  hitherto  to  have  paid  a  proper  attention.  But  thefe 
riches  are  not  fufKcient  to  make  any  colony  flourifh  in  the 
higheft  degree.  Nothing  will  effc;Sthis  at  prefent  in  the 
American  iflands  but  fugar. 

Though  this  commodity  is  cultivated  all  round  the 
ifland  of  JSimaica,  it  is  more  particubrly  fo  on  the 
fouthern  coaft,  which  the  Spaniards  inhabited,  and  where 
their  conquerors  have  multiplied  more  than  in  any  other 
part.  Their  inducement  was  a  fafe  and  commodious 
road,  where  a  thoufand  men  of  war  may  ride.  This 
ineftimable  advantage  laid  the  foundation  of  Port  Royal, 
which,  though  it  ftands  on  fandy  ground  that  affords 
iione  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  not  even  frefti  water,  be- 
came a  famous  city  in  lefs  than  thirty  years.  This  folen- 
dor  was  owing  to  a  conftant  and  quick  circulation  of  bu- 
finefs,  confifting  of  the  growth  of  the  ifland,  the  cap- 
Cures  of  the  free-boctcrs,  and  the  contraband  trade  carried 
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B  O  O  K  on  ynth  the  comineat.     The  worid  can  fiiew  few  citi£f 

XIV 

'.  .where  the  thirft  of  wealth  and  picafurcs  has  united  Qiore 
opulence  and  more  corruption. 
Jamaica         Naturb  in  one  moment  deftroye^  this  brilUant  ap- 
rrat'ca! P«»»ce.     The  (ky,.  which  wa$  ckv  and  fcrtne,  at  once 
lamity.      gpew  turbid  and  red  ^  a  rumbling  noife  waa  beard  under 
ouencet  of  S^^^<^^»  fpreading  from  Che  oiountsuns  to  the  plain;  the 
diit  cataf-  focka  fpiit  f  hills  that  were  at  a  great  diftaiice  came  dofii 
^   '      together ;    infectious  lakes  app^red  on  the  fpocs  where 
whole  mountains  had  be^n  fwaUovred  up;    whole  plan- 
tations were  removed  feveral  miles  from  the  place  whoffC 
Aey  flood  i  enormous  cbafms  were  ^lened^  from  whence 
guflied  out  huge  columns  of  water  that  corrupted  the  ajr; 
many  habitations  difiippearid,  being  ^ther  funk  into  the 
cavernt  of.  the   earthy    or    overlurned.     The  fea  was 
iboii  covered  with  trces^  which  the  earth  had  thrown  itp» 
or  the  winds  blown  away.    Thirteen  thotifand  Kves  were 
tofl:  by  this  dreadful  earthquake,  and  three  thou£ind  bjr  t 
contagious  diftemper  that  broke  out  foon  after.    It  ia  laid 
that  fiBcc  this  cataftrophe  of  the  7th  of  June  1692^  the 
climate  of  Jamaica  is  not  fo  fine>    the  (ky  not  lb  clear^ 
nor  the  foil  fo  fruitful  as  it  was  before.     The  mountains 
are  hot  fo  high ,  and  the  Uland  is  lower  than  it  was^    It  is 
a£irmed  that  mpft  of  the  wells  can  be  reached  with  ro^ 
ihorter  by  two  or  three  feet  than  were  rec^red  before  this 
terrible  event :  a  monument  of  the  fragility  of  cnnqueft, 
which  (hould  have  taught  the  European^  not  to  truji  to 
the  poflei&on  of  a  world  that  trembles  under  the»  jGoet,^ 
and  ieems  to  flip  out  of  their  rapacious  hands. 

In  this  general  overthrow^  Port  Royal  was  wflfced  awif 
and  deftroyed  >  all  the  (hips  in  the  road  were  fliattercd  to 
j)ieces,  or  thrown  a  confiderabk  diftance  upon  dry  land* 
But  this  city  was  too  advantageoufly  fituafied  to  be  gives 
up.    The  people  had  fcarce  recovered  from  their  conflfir-- 

nation^ 
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nation,  when  they  fet  ahout  tebjjijcling  it.  9ut  thefc  BOOK 
labours  were  fruidefs.  The  riGjig  walls  were  again  t^Iown 
down  by  a  burrlcane.  Port  Royal,  like  Jerufalem  of 
old,  could  never  be  rebuilt.  The  earth  feexned  only 
digged  to  fwallow  it  up.  By  a  fingularixy  which  baffles  all 
bujnan  efforts  and  reafonings,  the  only  houfes  that  are 
left  (landing  after  this  fubverfion)  remain  upon  a  narrow 
flip  of  land,  which  advances  feveral  miles  into  the  fea. 
Thu$.  the  Und  overturns  edifices,  to  which  the  inconftai)t 
ocean  furniflies  as  it  were  a  folid  foundation.  Thefe  few 
buildings,  which  lie  open  to  invaiion,  are  defended  by 
one  of  the  beft  fortrefTes  in  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,,  difheartened  by  thefc 
repeated  calamities,  retired  to  Kingfloja,  which  is  fituate4 
in  the  fame  bay.  By  their  indufiry  and  adlivity^  this 
town  foon  became  a  pleafant  and  ilpurKbing  city^  and  i,t 
is  now  the  center  of  all  the  buiineis.  If  it  is  not  fQ 
briik  9$  it  was  formerly  at  Port  Boyal,  it  is  becaufe  the 
colony  has  not  now  tiie  fame  conoecSions  abroad.  The 
new  mart  lay  open  to  fecure  the  merchants  from  all  un-f 
eafioefs.  It  is  but  within  thefe  few  years  that  it  has  been 
furrounded  with  works  able  to  defend  it  from  infult. 

Yet  Kingfton,  notwithftandlng  it*s  progrefs,  never 
became  the  capital ;  this  title  b  fiill  given  to  St.  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  which  the  £ngli(h  call  Spanifh  town.  It  is  fir 
tuated  fome  leagues  from  the  fea,  upon  the  river  Cobra, 
which*  though  not  navigable,  is  the  fineft  in  the  ifland. 
This  was  the  governor's  refidence,  and  the  place  where 
the  general  afiembly  and  the  courts  of  juftice  were  held. 
The  principal  officers  and  the  richeft  planters  redded 
there,  which  made  it  a  very  fociable  place,  abounding 
with  all  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  life. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things  in  1756,  when  Admiral 
Kxiowles  judged  it  to  be  more  for'  the  advantage  of  the 
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BOOK  colony,  that  the  government  fhould  be  removed  to  tfte 
center  of  bufinefs.     His  opinion  Was  adopted  by  the  !c- 


giflative  body  of  the  ifland,  v^ho  agreed  that  for  the  futu 
every  thing  relative  to  adminrftration  fhould  be  tranfafleci 
at  Kinguon.  Pcrfonal  hatred  againft  the  projedlbr  of  this 
plan  y  the  haiflincCs  of  the  meafures  he  took  to  carry  it 
into  execution  ;  the  attachment  mod  people  are  apt  to  take 
for  places  as  well  as  things ;  numberlefs  private  incerefts 
that  mufl  be  affeflcd  by  this  alteration  ;  all  thefe  caufes 
indifpofcd  many  people  againft  a  fcheme,  which  was,  in- 
deed, liable  to  fome  inconveniencies,  but  was  founded  on 
deciilvc  reafons,  and  attended  with  great  advantages.  The 
promoters  of  the  new  fyflem,  on  their  fide,  fupported 
it  with  a  contemptuous  haughtinefs.  This  oppofition  of 
fentiments  produced  two  parties,  and  the  animofity  be* 
tween  them,  which  was  violent  at  fird,  has  flill  gone  on 
•increafing^  Thefe  divifions  are  fufficient  to  inflame  the 
whole  colony.  But  they  have  much  more  to  fear  from 
the  fierce  enemies  who  threaten  them  inceffantly  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  ifland. 

Jamaica  When   the   Spaniards^ were  compelled    to  give  up  Ja- 

has  every    jj^^ikz  to  the  Englifli,    they  left  behind  them  a  number  of 

thing  to     .  II 

fear  from  a  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  being  weary  of  their  flavery^ 

repubhc  or^Q^j^  a  refoiution  to  retire  into  the  mountains,     there  to 
negroes,  ,       .  ^.^  «.v» 

whore  in-   preferve  that  liberty  which  they  had  recovered  by  the  cx- 

dcnce"(h»   P"^^^^"  ^^  ^^^^^  tyrants.    Having  entered  into  fome  agree- 

has  been     ments  neccfl'ary  to  preferve  their    union,    they  planted 

to  acknow-  "^^'^^  ^"^  cocoa  in  the  moft  inacccffible  places  of  their 

ledge.         retreat.     But  the  impoflibility  of   fubfifting  till  harveft, 

obliged  them   to  come  down  into  the  plain,    to  pilfer  for 

fuftenance.     The  conquerors  bore  this  plunder  the  more 

impatiently,  as  they  had  nothing  to  fpare,  and  declared 

war  againd  them.     Many  were  roaflacrcd  -,    the  greater 

part 
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part  fubmitted,  and  only  fifty  or  fixty  fled  back  ta  their  BOOK 
rock^  there  to  live  or  die  free. 

Policy,  which  fees  every  thing,  but  is  never  moved 
by  compaflion,  wanted  utterly  to  extermuiate  or  reduce 
this  handful  of  fugitives,  who  had  cfcaped  from  flayery  oc 
carnage  ;  but  the  foldiery,  who  were  either  perifhing  or 
fpent  with  fatigue,  did  not  reliih  fuch  a  de{lru£live 
fcheme,  which  wasftill  to  coft  them  more  blood.  It  was 
dropt  for  fear  of  a  revolt.  This  condefcer.fion  was  at- 
tended with  fatal  confequcnces.  All  the  flaves  grown  de- 
fpcrate  by  the  hardfhips  they  underwent,  or  the  dread  of 
^  punifhment,  foon  found  a  (helter  in  the  woods,  where 
they  were  fure  of  meeting  with  companions  ready  to 
aflift  them.  I'he  number  of  fugitives  increafed  daily. 
In  a  fhort  time  they  deferred  by  troops,  after  having 
murdered  their  mafters,  and  ftripped  and  fet  fire  to  the 
habitations.  In  vain  did  they  fend  adive  parti  fans  after 
them,  offering  a  reward  of  900  livres  [t)  for  the  head  of 
every  negro  they  fboul'd  kill.  This  feverity  availed  them 
nothing,  and  the  defertion ^became  the  more  general. 

The  rebels  grew  more  daring  as  their  numbers  in- 
.  creafed.     Till   the  year  1690,  they   had  only  fled,  but 
when  they  thought  themfclves  ftrong  enough  to  attack, 
they  fell  upon  the  Engliflj  plantations  in  feparate  bands, 
and  committed  horrid  ravages.     In  vain  were  they  driven 
''back  to   their  mountains  with  lofs  ;  in  vain  were  forts 
ereSed  and  manned  at  proper  diftances,  to  prevent  their 
inroads ;  notwithftand  all  this  expence,  and   thefe  pre- 
cautions, they  renewed  their  depredations  from  time   to 
time.     Th{  refentment,  which  the  violation  of  the  rights 
of  nature  by  barbarous  policy,    excited  in  thefe  blacks, 
infpired  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  white  people  who 
'  bad  bought  them,  in  order,  as  they  (aid,   to  cut  off  the 

root 
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BOOK  root  of  the  cvil^  refolvcd  in  1735  to  OBploy  rfj  tbft  forces 
>, ,  ,^  *  /of  the  colony,  to  deftroy  a  juftly  implacable  enooy. 

Immbixately  the  military  laws  took  place  of  «|1I  civil 
admniftration.     All  the  colonifts  formed,  tbirmfelves  infi^ 
itgutar  corps.    They  marched  forward  towards  the  rebeU 
by  difFerent  roads.     One  party  undertook  to  at-tadc'  tbe 
town  of  Nauny,  which  the  blacka  had  bulk  in  the  blue 
)  ^     '  mountaina.  With  cannon,  a  town  built  without  reguJarity 
and  defended  without  artillery^  may  foon  be  d^ftrpyed  ; 
but  the  diccefa  of  the  other  enterprizes  was  fr^qu^tlj 
iloubtfu],   fometimes  attended    with   much  lo&«      The 
Saves,  more  elaited  by  one  triumph  thaiv  difheartened  by 
ten  defeats,  v^ere  proud  of  confidering  their  fotipec  ty- 
isints,  merely  as  enemies  they  were  to  fight  with.     If 
they  were  beaten,  they  had  at  leaft  fome  levenge.    Th^ir 
blood  was  at  leaft  mixed  widi  that  of  their  barbarous 
mafters.    They  rufhcd  againfl  the  fword  of  the  Euiae 
pean,  to  plusige  a  dagger  into  his  breaft.    At  laft,  over-* 
powered  by  numbers,  or  by  the  dexterity  of  their  aal»- 
gonifts)  the  ftigitives  intrenched  themfelves  in  inaccefihie 
places,  where  they  difperfed  in  Aaaall  bands,  fully  deter- 
mined never  to  ftisr  ovit,  and  w^ll  afHir^d  they  could  fiand 
dieir  ground.  At  laft,  after  various  battles  and  excurfioos, 
that  lafted  nine  moniths,  the  Englilh  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  fubduing  them. 

Thus,  iboner  or  later,  will  atiy  people,  made  delperale 
by  tyranny,  or  the  oppreiBon  of  conquerors,  always  get 
die  better  of  numerous  and  weU-diibipKned  armies  ^  if 
they  have  but  refolution  enough  to  esidure  hunger  rather 
than  dw  yoke,  to  die  rather  than  live  in  b<»i|d>ge,  and  if 
they  chufe  rather  to  fee  their  aatioa  eztifid  than  en- 
fllaved.  Let  them  abandon  the  field  to  the  multitude  of 
troops,  to  the  train  of  war,  the  difplay  of  psovtfioDS> 
aomiunition,  and  hof^itab  :  let  them  retire  into  the  heart 

of 
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«f  dit  neuRtauu,  without  Saggags,.  without  coveting,  ft^<^K 
without  ftores.  i  nature  will  provide  for  them  and  dcfead  _  *  | 
tbem«  There  let  them  remaiii  for  years^  till  the  climate^ 
idleoefs,  and  mtemperancc,  have  deftroyed  thofe  iwarau 
of  foreign  iuYaders,  who  have  bo  booty  to  expedl,  aor 
any  laurels  to  gather.  Let  them  now  and  then  pour  down 
upoa  them,  like  the  torrents  of  their  own  mountains^ 
fiirpiize  them  in  their  tents^  and  ravage  their  out-lincs* 
Luftlyf  let  them  defpife  the  opprobrious  names  of  robbers 
and  mucderers,  which  will  be  plentifully  beftowed  uyoa 
them  ^y  people  hafe  enough  to  arm  themfelvet  againft  i 
handful  of  iiuntfmen^  and  weak  enough  to  be  unabk  to 
conquer  theAi. 

SvcH  was  the  conduit  of  the  bkd»  with  tlie  Englifl^ 
Tbefe,  weary  of  excHrilons  aed  fmitlefs.  af Dia«9e«is»  feU 
into  univerlal  d^fpondeney.  The  poocefl  among  thMi 
dared  not  accept  the  lands  which  the  governoienl  ofierod 
ihcm  at  the  foot  of  tbe.moiunt^in&.  Kven  tbe  fettlencftls 
■t  a  greater  diftance  from  thefe  formidable  blacks^  were 
fiegle£led  or  forfakea.  Many  pavts  of  the  iflafld,  wbkh 
fimn  their  appearance  bid  ^ai^  for  being  (bme  of  the  oioft 
finiilfuU  were  kit  in  their  rude  ftate  ;  and  the  woods  and 
thickets,  with  which  they  were  covered,  became  die  ter^ 
ror  of  the  imhabttants,  by  affording  a  retreat  to  the  rebels, 
vho  were  now  inured  to  war. 

Ik  this  (kuation  was  the  ^colony,  when  Trdawbey  was  ^ 
appointed  governor.  Tlits  prudent  and  humane  comman- 
der, weU  knew,  that  a  fet  of  men,  who  for  near  a  cen- 
tury paft,  lived  upon  wild  fruits,  went  naked,  and  cir- 
pofed  (e  Are  incteoMncy  of  the  weaither  i  who,  ever  at 
war  with  an  afiailans  firongcr  than  tiiemfelvos  and  weR 
wmcij  never  eeafed  iightiag  for  the  defence  of  their  li- 
berty ;  chat  focb  a  fet  of  R>ea  would  never  bt  fubdued 
hy  open  iofCM.    He  tfiticfors  had  rscoarft  to  pacific  over- 

tures« 
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BOOK  tures.    He  ofiered  them  not  only  lands  to  cultivate,  which 

XIV.  ;  .  .  . 

ihould  be  their  own  property,  but  likewife  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. He  confented  that  they  (hould  be  governed 
by  chiefs  of  their  own  chufing,  but  that  thcfe  chiefs  (hould 
hold  their  commiiEons  of  the  governor  of  the  ifland,  and 
ad  under  his  diredion.  I'his  plan,  unheard  of  before 
among  negroes,  was  accepted,  and  the  treaty  concluded 
in  1738,  to  the  joy  of  both  parties.  It  feemed  to  promtfe 
a  lafting  tranquillity ;  but  there  was  fomething  in  the  fti-> 
pulation  which  laid  the  foundation  of  future  difhir* 
bances. 

Whilst  Trelawney  was  negociating  this  accommoda* 
tion  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  the  general  aflembly  of 
the  colony  had  propoied  their  feparate  plan  to  the  inde- 
pendent negroes.  This  was,  that  they  fhould  engage  to 
harbour  no  more  fugitive  flaves,  on  condition  that  a 
ftipulated  fum  (hould  be  paid  them  for  every  fuch  deferter, 
whom  they  (hould  inform  againft,  or  bring  back  to  the 
colony.  This  agreement,  repugnant  to  humanity,  we 
may  be  fure  has  not  not  been  religioufly  obferved.  They 
have  mutually  accufed  each  other  of  di(honefty.  The  ne« 
groes,  but  ill  paid  in  this  (hameful  compad,  have  (everal 
times  begun  their  ravages  afrefh. 

Whether  fired  by  their  example,  or  exafperated  at 
the  ill  ufage  they  met  with,  the  negro  flaves  refolved  to 
be  free  likewife.  Whilft  the  flames  of  war  kindled  ih 
Europe  were  fpreading  in  America,  thefe  wretches  agreed, 
in  1760,  to  take  up  arms  all  in  one  day,  murder  their 
tyrants,  and  feizeupon  the  government.  But  their  impa- 
tience for  liberty  difconcerfcd  the  unanimity  of  the  plot« 
Some  of  the  confpirators  began  the  execution  before  the 
appointed  time,  ftabbed  their  mafters,  and  fet  fire  to  their 
hoxxkh ;  but  finding  themfelves  unable  to  refift  the  whole 
force  of  the  ifland,  which  their  premature  exploit  hadcol- 

IcAed 
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]t&cd  in  a  moment,  they  fled  to  the  mountains.     From  BOOK 

XIV. 
this   impenetrable  recefs    they  were  inceflantly  making 

dellrudive  inroads.  The  Eng!i(h,  in  their  diftrefs, 
were  reduced  to  court  the  afiiftance  of  the  wild  ne- 
groes, whofe  independence  they  had  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge  by  a  Tolemn  treaty.  They  even  bribed  them, 
and  promifed  a  certain  fum  for  every  flave  they  (hould  kill 
with  their  own  hands.  Thofe  bafe  Africans,  unworthy 
of  the  liberty  they  had  recovered,  were  not  afliamed  to 
fell  the  blood  of  their  brethren  :  they  purfued  them,  and 
killed  many  of  them  by  furprize.  At  laft  the  confpirators, 
weakened  and  betrayed  by  their  own  nation,  remained 
a  long  time  filent  and  inadive-. 

The  fircj  of  the  confpiracy  was  thought  to  bq  effectually 
extinguifhed,  when  it  broke  out  again  with  redoubled 
fury.  Their  numbers  had  increafed  by  deferters  from  the 
feveral  plantations.  The  regular  troops,  the  militia,  and 
a  large  body  of  failors,  all  marched  in  purfuit  of  the 
flaves;.  they  fought  and  beat  them  in  feveral  Ikirmifhes  ; 
many  were  flain  or  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  difperfed 
into  the  woods  and  rocks.  All  the  prifoners  were  (hot, 
hanged,  or  burnt.  Thofe  who*  were  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ringleaders  of  the  confpiracy,  were  tied  alive  to  gibbets, 
and  there  left  to  perilh  flowly,  eXpofed  to  the  fcorching 
fun  of  the  torrid  zone ;  a  far  more  painful  and  more  ter- 
rible death  than  that  of  being  burnt  alive.  Yet  their  tyrants 
enjoyed  the  torments  of  thefe  miferable  wretches,  whofe 
only  crime  was  an  attempt  to  recover  by  revenge  thofe 
rights  which  avarice  and  inhumanity  had  robbed  them  of. 

The  meafures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  future  infur- 
redions,  were  didated  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  barbarity.  A 
Have  is  whipped  in  the  public  places  if  he  plays  at  any 
game  whatfoever,  if  he  prefumcs  to  go  a  hunting,  or  U> 
fell  any  thing  but  milk  or  fiihi     He  cannot  ftir  out  of 

,his 
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1 6  0  K  Ms  mafter^s  fdMttftion,  unleft  attended  bjr  a  ^ite  «ian»  <)r 

With  All  cxpMrfs  permiffion  in  writing,    if  he  beat»  a 

drom,  4>r  makes  ufe  of  any  ocher  noify  inftrixneDt,  Ixis 

maftcr  is  condeimied  to  pajr  a  penalty  of  225  livres  («)• 

Thus  do  the  £ngRfii>  who  are  fo  jealous  of  their  own 

Hberty,  'ipoit  with  that  of  o^her  wen.    To  this  excefs  df 

baAmrtty  has  '^*fiegto  trade  brought  tke  ufurpers  43f 

America.     Such  is  the  f)Fogfers  of  ifijaftiee  and  yidence. 

To  conquer  the  new  world,   ks  inhabitants  muft  be 

flatigbtefed.    To  replace  them,  negroes  muft  *be  boug^ 

as  they  «ione  Bre  able  to  endure  the  clinrtate  and  the  I»* 

boors  of  Amerrca.     To  lemove  iSiefe  AfrioaM  from  dieir 

native  country,  who  were*  defigned  to  caltivate  the  land 

wtthotit  Itaving  any  poQefRons  in  it,  it  was  neeefiuj  to 

ime  them  %y  fotxre,  «nd  wake  Khem  daires.    To  toep 

ithem  in  fulj^ion,  they  muft  be  treated  with  4mrity .  To 

fvevent  their  revdlt,  the  natural  confequenoe  of  famtjr 

-and  fervitude,  thefe  men  <whom  we  have  made  de^pevate^ 

moft  be  refhruned  by  capita]  funt&mentSy  4>yhard  tifiige, 

^aiid  atn>cioQs  laws. 

ftuT  cruelty  i^felf  has  a  ^period  in  Jts  owfi4eftniAhe 
-nattfre.  tn  an.inftant  ft  'may  ettk.  An  'enemy  wko 
Should  be  fo  fortunate  «s  to  land  at  Jamaica^  would  foon 
«convey  arms  toiAiefe  men,  who  are-full  of  rancour  agunft 
their  oppreiToi's,  and  only  wait  a  favourabfe  opportunity 
'to  rife  agaihft  them.  The  French,  not  confiderxng  the 
revolt  of  the1>Iacks  in  one  colony^  would  probably  Ipirlt 
up  all  the  r^ft,  ^ill  J)e  the  firft  to  bring  on  fuch  a  revo- 
lution in  time  bf  war.  The  CngHOi,  finding  themfelves 
between  two  fires,  will  be  difmayed,  their  ftrength  and 
courage  will  fail  them,  and  Janiaica  will  fall  a  prey  to 
flaves  and  conquerors,  who  will  contend  for  dominion 
with  freih  enormities.    What  a  train  of  mifchief  does  in- 

jufticc 
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jtifticc  bring  along  with  it !  Crimes  beget  crimeB  ;  blood  %  O  O  K 
is  produAive  of  blood  ;  and  the  eanfa  becomes  a  fcene  oJF 
(fefdlation,  tears, ,  and  Isrmentations,  whete  fueetftve  ge- 
Iterations  rife  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood,  to  tear  out 
each  Other's  bowels,  and  to  lay  each  other  in  the  du'ft. 

THiJ  lofs  of  Jamaica,  however'^  would  be  a  heavy  one  Advanta* 
for  England.    Nature  has  placed  this  ifland  at  the  en-  ^^^  ^J*" 
trance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  made  ft  a  kind  of  war.    Its 
key  to  that  rich  country.     All  Ihips  going  from  Cartha*  ^^^^  fo/ 
genato  the  Havannah,  maft  pafs  that  way;  ft  is  more  navigation; 
within  teach  of  the  feveral  trading  ports  on  the  continent, 
than  any  Other  iHand ;  the  many  excellent   roads  with 
Which  it  is  fsrrouirded,  fatcilitate  the  launching  of  men  of 
\i^ar  on  aH  fides  of  the  ifland.    Thefe  feveral  advantages 
are  balanced  fay  fome  inconveniences. 

If  it  is  eafy  to  get  at  Jamaica  by  the  trade  winds,  by 
taking^he  leiTer  Leeward  iflands,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  get 
but,  whether  you  take  'Aie  "ftreights  of  Bahama  or  the 
WlhdwtinS  pafiage. 

fiYtheiirftone  has  the  full  advantage  dfth^ewrnd 
ibr  tWo  Imndreid  leagues ;  but  as  ibon  iis'Cat)eSt.  An- 
AMy  is  doubled,  we  meet  the 'fame  wind  agiatift  us  that 
before  was  favourable :  fo  that  more  time  is  Idft  than 
was  gained,  and  there  is  alfo  a  rifque  of  being  taken  by 
^be  guarda  coftas  of  the  Havannah.  This  danger  is 
iiicceeded  by  another,  which  is  tht  fboals  on  the  coaft  6(  . 
^Florida,  tdwards  which  the  winds  and  currents  drive  with 
great  violence.  The  Elizabeth,  an  Engiiih  man  of  war^ 
^lArouM  rnfkllibly  have  been  loft  there  rn  1746,  had  not 
'Captain  Edwards  Tentured  into  the  Havannah.  It  was 
in  time  of  war,  and  the  port  belonged  to  the  enemy. 
'**  I  come,"  faid  the  captain  to  the  governor,  <*  to  deliver 
**  up  tny  fliip,  my  failors,  my  foldiers,  and  myfclf  into 
*'  your  hands  j  I  only  afk  the  lives  of  my  men."    **  No,'* 

faid 
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BOOK  faid  the  Spanifli  commander,  **  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  €0 
^^  difhonorablc  an  action.  Had  wc  taken  you  in  fight, 
*'  in  open  fea,  or  upon  our  coafts,  your  fhip  would  be 
**  ours,  and  you  would  be  cur  prifoners.  But  as  you 
"  are  driven  in  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  arc  come  hi- 
**  ther  for  fear  of  being  caft  aw^ay,  I  do  and  ought  to 
forget  that  my  nation  is  at  war  with  yours.  You  arc 
men,  and  fo  are  we :  you  are  in  diftrefs,  and  have  a 
•*  right  to  our  pity.  You  arc  at  hberty  to  unload  and 
*'  refit  your  vcfTcl,  and  if  you  want  it,  you  may  trade  in 
•'  this  port  to  pay  your  charges  ;  you  may  then  go  aWay, 
^'  and  you  will  have  a  pafs  to  carry  you  fafe  beyond  the 
*'  Bermudas.  If  after  this  you  are  taken,  you  will  be  a 
*'  lawful  prize;  but  at  this  moment,  I  fee  in  Engliih- 
*^  men  only  Grangers  for  whom  humanity  claims  our 
•*  affiftance."  What  a  noble  inftance  of  Spanifli  gcnc- 
rofity  is  this ! 

The  other  way  is  attended  with  no  lefs  difficulty  and 

danger.     It  terminates  at  a  fmall  ifland,  that  the  £ngli{h 

call  crooked  ifland,  which  lies  eighty  leagues  off  Jamaica. 

Ships  that.come  that  way  muft  commonly  drive  againft 

the  eafierly   wind  through  the  whole  pafTage,   coaft  along 

clofe  under  St.  Domingo,    to  keep  clear  of  the   fiat&  cf 

Cuba,  and  then  pafs  the  freights,  between  the  points  of 

thefe  two  great  iflands,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcape 

being  intercepted  by  their  privateers  or  their  men  of  war. 

The  navigators  coming  from  the  Lucay's  do  not  meet  with 

thefe  obftruftions. 

Settlement      These  iflands,  the  firft  which  Columbus.difcovcred  in 

Englifli  at  America,  are  four  or  five  hundred  in  number.     Moft  of 

Lucay's  or  them  arc  no  more  than  rocks  juft  above  water.     Some 

Bahama  if- 

hnds.  were  inhabited  by  favages,  who  were  all  fent  to  perifli  in 
the  mines  of  St.  Domingo.  Not  one  of  them  had  a  fin- 
gle  inhabitant  in  1672,  when  the  Englifb  landed  a  few 

men 
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men  on  that  called.  Providence,  who  were  all  deftroyedBOOK 
by  the  Spaniards  feven  or  eight  years  after.  This  difafter 
did  not  deter  other  £ngli(hmeii  from  fettling  there  in 
169c.  They  had  fcarce  built  160  houfes,  when  the 
French  and  Spaniards  jointly  fell  upon  them  in  X703,  de- 
firoyed  their  plantations,  and  carried  o(F  their  negroes* 
The  colon ifts,  difcouraged  by  the  total  lo{s  of  their  fub- 
ftance,  went  elfewhere  to  feelc  employment,  and  were 
f^icceeded  by  pirates  of  their  nation,  who  after  fcouring 
the  coafts  of  Africa,  the  remoteft  feas  of  Afia,  and  chiefly 
the  latitudes  of  North- America,  found  a  fafe  and  com- 
inodious  retreat  in  the  ifland.  Here  they  lived  unmo- 
lefted  foi  a  long  time,  infuhing  even  the  Britifh  flag,  till 
George  1.  roufed  by  the  clamours  of  his  people,  and  the 
wilhes  of  his.  parliament,  in  17199  fitted  out  a  fuflScient 
force  to  fubdue  them*  The  greater  part  accepted  the 
proffered  amnefly,  and  increafedthe  colony  which  Woods 
Rogers  brought  with  him  from  Europe. 

It  may  now  confifl  of  3000  perfons,  half  of  whom  are 
fettled  at  Providence,  and  the  refl  difperfed  in  the  other 
iflands.  Accuftomed  to  live  upon  plunder,  they  retained  too 
much  of  their  former  difpofitions,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
pegKgent  and  languid .flate  of  their  agriculture;  though 
the  variety  of  their  foil  is  a  conflant  incentive  to  their  in- 
duflry,  their  ambition,  and  even  their  fancies.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  general  it  is  not  fertile,  but  there  are  parts 
fufEciently  rich  to  infure  the  property  of  a  greater  popu- 
lation* Thefe  iflands,  which  for  want  of  productions 
have  hitherto  been  ufelefs  to  Great-Britain,  may  in  time 
be  ferviceable  from  their  iltuation,  if  they  are  not  in  point 
«f  trade. 

The  Lucay's,  which  on  one  Tide  are  feparated  from 
Florida  only  by  the  channel  of  Bahama,  form  on  the 
other  a  long  ridge,  which  terminates  nearly  at  the  point 
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B  O  O  K  of  Cuba.    There  fome  other  iflands,  called  Caieos,  «yr 
Turks  begin,  lately  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Eoglilb 
navy,  which  continue  the  chain  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.     Between  tkefe  feve* 
ral  iflands,  there  are  five  paflages  for  firfl-rate  ihips. 
Turk's  ifland  and  the  great  Caicos   have  lately  been  for* 
tified  by  the  Englifli,  fo  that  they  aiFord  a  good  anchorage 
and  a  fafe  retfeat  to  their  privateers,  and  conunand  the 
narrow  channel,  which  divides  them  from  ^t.  Domingo* 
By  this  means  moft  of  the  (hips  coming  from  that  rich 
ifland,  muft  fall  into  the  h^nds  of  the  Englifh.     If  thejr 
have  not  built  any  forts  on  the  ether  iflands,  it  is  becauib 
they  think  the  fuperiority  of  their  manoeuvres  is  fuflkienC 
without  this.afliftance,  to  6bflru£t  the  navigation  of  their 
rivals.     They  are  not  fo  fanguine  in  their  expeditions 
with  regard  to  Bermudas. 

©rti^^  This  clutter  of  iflands,  diltant  about  300  leagues  from 
Englifli  at  the  Leeward  iflands,  was  difcovercd  in  1527  by  the  Spa* 
mucUi*^"  Biard  John  Bermudas,  who  gave  it  his  name^  but  did  aoc 
land  there.  Never  had  this  number  of  iflands  been  inhabited 
by  any  human  being,  when  flxty  Engliflimen  landed  dieni 
in  1612.  The  population  increafed  confiderabiy,  becaufe 
the  advantages  of  the  climate  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
People  went  thither  from  tiie  Leeward  iflands  for  thic  ve^ 
covery  of  their  health,  and  from  the  northern  colonies  to 
enjoy  their  fortune  in  peace.  Many  royaJifc  retired  there 
in  expedation  of  the  death  of  their  oppreflbr  Cromwell. 
Waller  among  the  reft,  that  charming  poet,  who  was  an 
enemy  to  that  tyrannical  deliverer,  crofled  the  feas,  and 
celebrated  thofe  fortunate  iflands,  infpired  by  the  influence 
of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  profpeds,  which'are  al* 
ways  favourable  tq  the  poet.  He  imparted  his  enthufiafm 
to  the  fair  fcx.     The  Englifh  ladies  never  thought  them«- 

felvo 
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felves  fine  or  well  drefied,  but  in  fmall  Bermuda  hats  made  6  O  O  K 

XIV 

with  palm  leaves. 

But  at  laft  the  charm  was  broken,  and  thcfe  iflands 
fell  into  that  contempt  which  thfir  ioAgnificance  deferved. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  their  whole  compafs  is  but 
fix  or  feven  leagues.  The  foil  is  very  indifferent,  and  has 
not  a  fingle  fpring  to  water  it.  There  is  no  water  to  drink 
but  what  is  taken  from  wells  and  cifterns.  Maize,  vege- 
tables, and  excellent  fruits,  afFord  plenty  of  wholefome 
food,  but  they  have  no  commodities  for  exportation  ;  yet 
chance  has  colle£led  under  this  pure  and  temperate  flcy, 
four  or  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  poor,  but  happy  in  be- 
ing unobferved.  They  have  no  outward  connections  but 
by  foroe  fhips  paffing  from  the  notrthern  to  the  fouthern 
colonies,  which  fometimes  ftop  to  take  refrefhments  in 
thefe  peaceful  iflands. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  circum- 
flances  of  thefe  people  by  induftry.  It  has  been  wiihed 
that  they  would  try  to  raife  filky  then  cochineal,  and 
laftly,  that  they  tirould  plant  vineyards.  But  thefe  fchemes 
have  been  only  thought  of.  Thefe  iflanders,  confulting 
their  own  happinefs,  have  confined  their  feJentary  arts 
to  the  weaving  of  fails.  This  manufaftory,  fo  well 
adapted  to  plain  and  nioderate  men,  grows  daily  more  and 
more  flouri(hing* 

For  upwards  of  a  century  pa((,  they  have  alfo  built 
(hips  at  the  Bermudas,  that  are.  not  to  be  equalled  for 
fwiftnefs  and  durablenefs,  and  are  in  great  requeft,  efpe- 
cially  for  privateers.  They  are  made  of  a  kind  of  cedar, 
called  by  the  French  Acajou.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  imitate  them  at  Jamaica  and  in  the  Bahama  iflands, 
where  they  had  plenty  of  materials,  which  were  grown 
fcarce  and  dear  in  the  old  docks  ;  but  thefe  iliips  are, 
and  muft  be  far  inferior  to  their  models. 
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BOOK  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Bermuda  iflands  have 
formed  a  focicty  in  1765,  the  ftatutcs  of  which  are^ 
perhaps,  the  moft  refpcftable  monument  that  ever  dignified 
humanity.  Thefe  virtuous  citizens  have  engaged  them- 
fclves  to  form  a  library  of  all  books  of  hufbandry,  in 
whatever  language  they  have  been  written  ;  to  procure  to 
all  capable  pcrfons,  of  both  fexes,  an  employment  fui ta- 
ble to  their  difpofition  ;  to  bcftow  a  reward  on  tvery  man 
who  has  introduced  into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or  con- 
tributed to. the  improvement  of  any  one  already  known  > 
to  give  a  penfion  to  every  daily  workman,  who  after 
having  afTiduoufly  continued  his  labour,  and  maintained  a 
good  charadier  for  forty  years,  fliall  not  have  been  able  to 
lay  by  a  flock  fufficient  to  allow  him  to  pafs  his  latter 
days  in  quiet;  and  laftly,  to  indemnify  every  inhabitant 
of  Bermuda,  who  (hall  have  been  oppreffed  cither  by  the 
miniftcr  or  the  magiftratc. 

May  thefe  advantages  ever  be  prefervcd  to  thefe  in- 
duftrious  tho)jgh  indigent  people ;  happy  in  their  labour 
and  in  their  poverty,  which  keeps  their  morals  untainted. 
They  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  ferene  flcy,  with 
health  and  with  peace  of  mind.  The  poifon  of  luxury  has 
never  infeded  them.  They  are  not  ihemfelves  addided  to 
envy,  nor  do  they  excite  it  in  others.  The  rage  of  ambition 
and  war  is  extinguifhed  upon  their  coafts,  as  the  ftormsof 
the  ocean  that  furround  them  arc  broken.  Tl^e  virtuous 
man  would  willingly  crofs  the  feas  to  enjoy  the  fight  of  their 
frugality.  They  are  totally  unacquainted  with  what  pafles 
in  the  part  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  it  will  be  happy 
for  them  to  remain  in  their  ignorance. 

PJngland  'drew  from  all  her  flourifliing  colonies  but juft 
fu2:ar  enough  for  her  own  confumption,  and  only  part  of 
the  cofFce  and  cotton  that  was  wanted  at  home,  no  cocoa, 
and  no  indigo.    Her  late  conquefts  in  America  have  en- 
riched   ^ 
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riched  her  commerce  with  fome  additional  articles  of  ex-  BOOK 

XIV. 

portation.  .     \_^~-^^  _} 

At  the  head  of  her  new  acquifitions  ftands  the  iftand  The  Eng- 
of  Tobago,  whiqh  meafures  about  thirty  leagues  round.  JoffefHon 
It  is  not,  as  moft  of  the  other  Caribbee  iflands,  full  of  o^  the  if- 
barren  rocks,  or  unwholefome  morafles.    Fine  even  plains 'Pq^jj-^q 
are  here  crowned  with  hills,  whofe  gentle  afcent  is  every  which  had 

where  fit  for  tillage.     From  thefe  hills  flow  innumerable  pit d  by  the 
fprings,  moft  of  which  feem  purpofcly   intended  to  turn  ^"^^**  *"^ 
the  fugar-mills.     The  foil,  which  is  fometimes  fandy,   is  French, 
conftantly  black  and  deep.     There  are  fafe  and  commo- 
dious harbours  along  the  north  and  weft  fides  of  the  ifland, 
which  is  not  expofed  to  thofe  dreadful  hurricanes  that  are 
fo  deftruflive  in  othdr  parts.     Poffibly,  it  ow«s  this  in- 
eftimable  advantage  to  the  vicinity  of  the  continent. 

Tobago  has  formerly  been  exceedingly  populous,  if 
we  may  credit  tradition  ;  but  its  authority  is  rather 
doubtful.  The  inhabitants  long  withftood  ihe  fierce  and 
frequent  attacks  of  the  favagcs  from  the  continent,  who 
were  ftubborn  and  irreconcileablc  enemies.  At  laft, 
wearied  out  with  thefe  inceftant  inroads,  they  difperfed 
into  the  adjacent  iflands. 

That  which  they  had  forfaken,  lay  open  to  invafion 
from  Europe.  Two  hundred  natives  of  Fleflingen  landed 
there  in  1632,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Dutch  colony.  The 
neighbouring  Indians  joined  with  the  Spaniards  of  Tri- 
nity ifland,  to  oppofe  an  ^ftabliftimcnt  that  gave  umbrage 
to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  flop  their  fury,  was 
murdered  or  taicen  prifoner  ;  and  the  few  whoefcaped  into 
the  woods,  foon  deferted  the  ifland. 

"For  twenty  years  the  Dutch  forgot  a  fettlement  which 
was  only  noted  for  the  difafters  of  its  origin.  In  1654, 
a  frefli  colony  was  fent  there,  which  was  driven  away  in 
1666.     The  Englifli  were  loon  deprived  of  this  conqucft 
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'      conquered  ir,  reftored  it  to  bis  ally  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land.     This   fettiement  fucceeded  no   better  than  the 
other  farming  colonies  of  that  commercial  nation.     I'he 
motives  that  determine  fo  many  perfons  from  other  coun* 
tries  to  go  to  America,  •  ought  never  to  have  influenced 
the  Dutch.     Their  own  country  affords  every  poiSble 
advantage  for  trade,  and  they  have  no  need  to  go  abroad 
to  make  their  fortune.  A  happy  toleration,  purchafed  like 
;their  liberty,  with  rivers  of  blood,  at  laft  leaves  confcience 
free,  fo  that  no  religious  fcruples  can  induce  timorous 
minds  to  baniih  themfelves  from  their  native  country. 
The  government  makes  fuch  ample  provifion  for  the  re- 
lief and  employment  of  the  poor,  that  none  are  under  a 
neceffity  of  going  abroad,  and  expoiing  themfelves  to  the 
hardfhips  of  a  climate,  which  feldom  fails  to  deftroy  the 
newcomers.      Tobago,  therefore,  never  had  more  than 
1200  men,  employed  in  the  culture  of  a  little  tobacco^ 
cotton  and  indigo,  and  of  fix  fugar  plantations. 

The  colony  was  confined  to  this  fcanty  exertion  of  in- 
^ufiry,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  very  fame  nation  that 
had  reftored  it  to  its  former  rights  of  poflTeffion  and  pro* 
perty.  In  the  month  of  February  1677,  a  French  fleetj^ 
deftined  to  fcize  upon  Tobago,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch 
fleet  that  was  fent  out  to  oppofe  this  expedition.  They 
engaged  in  the  very  road  of  the  ifland,  whicH  became 
famous  from  this  memorable  a^ion  in  an  age  abounding 
with  great  events.  The  obftinacy  and  valour  on  both, 
fides  was  fuch,  that  ihcy  ftill  continued  fighting,  whea 
every  (hip  was  difmafted,  and  unrigged,  and  no failors  left 
to  work  them.  The  engagement  did  not  ceafe  till  twelve 
Vcflels  were  burnt,  and  a  great  number  funk.  The  aflailers 
loft  the  fewcft  men,  and  the  defendants  kept  pofleffion  of 
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But  d'Eflrees,  who  was  deteraniDed  to  take  it,  landed  BOOK 
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there  the  (ame  year  in  the  month  of  December.     There 

was  then  no  fleet  to  obftru£t  or  retard  his  progrefs.  A 
bomb  thrown  from  his  camp,  blew  up  their  powder 
magaaine.  This  proved,  as  it  generally  does,  a  decifive 
ftroke;  and  the  enemy,  unable  to  refift,  furrendered  at 
difcretiom  The  conquerors  availed  themielves  to  the 
utmoft  of  the  right  of  war:  not  content  with  difmantling 
the  fortifications,  they  burnt  the  plantations,  feixed  upon 
all  the  (hips  in  the  harbour,  and  tranfported  the  inhabit 
tants  from  the  ifland.  The  conqueft  of  this  place  was 
fecured  to  France  by  the  peace  that  foon  followed  an 
aAion  in  which  defeat  was  attended  with  no  marks  of  di£» 
grace  and  vi^ory  with  no  advantage. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  neglefied  this  important  ifland 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  fend  a  iingle  man  thither* 
Perhaps,  in  the  delirium  of  falfe  grandeur,  .  they  beheld 
with  indifference  whatever  was  merely  profitable.  They 
even  entertained  an  unfavourable*  opinion  of  Tobago,  and 
imagined  it  was  only  a  barren  rock.  This  error  gained 
ground  from  the  behaviour  of  the  French,"  who  finding 
themfelves  too  numerous  at  Martinico,  went  over  to  the 
iflands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica.  Thefe 
were  precarious  pofleflions,  and  not  very  eligible  as  to  the 
foil.  Should  not  the  preference  naturally  have  been 
given  to  an  ifland  where  the  land  was  better,  and  the 
property  inconteftable  ?  Such  was  the  reafonihg  of  a  go- 
vernment, which  was  not  then  fufficiently  enlightened 
concerning  the  trade  and  plantations  of  the  colonies,  to 
difcern  the  true  motives  of  this  diilike  the  fubje£ts  had  to 
Tobago. 

An  infant  colony,  efpecially  when  it  is  founded  with 
ilender  means,  cannot  fubfift  without  immediate  affift* 
ance.    No  progrefs  is  to  be  expeded,  but  as  the  firft  pro- 
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of  a  common  fort^  will  not  pay  the  charges  of  exportati- 
on to  any  difiance,  and,  thtretore,  will  hardly  fell  but  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  ought  infenfibly  and  by  moderate 
profits,  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of  thofe  great  cul- 
tures which  are  the  objefl  of  commerce  between  Europe 
and  the  Leeward  iflands.  Now,  Tobago  is  too  remote 
from  the  great  French  fettlements,  to  attract  inhabitanta 
by  fuch  a  gradation  of  fuccefs.  They  wtil  give  the  pre-* 
ference  to  lefs  fruitful  iflands,  that  are  within  reach  of 
other  colonies* 

The  low  condition  into  which  it  was  fallen  did  not 
prevent  h  from  attra£ling  the  attention  of  England.  That 
proud  ifland,  which  thinks  herfelf  the  queen  of  all  others, 
becaufe  file  is  the  moft  flourifhing,  pretended  to  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  that  of  Tobago,  becaufe  it  had  once 
been  in  her  {^ofTeffion  for  fix  months.  H^r  forces  have 
confirmed  her  pretenfions,  and  the  peace  of  1 763  has 
juilified  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  by  ceding  to  her  a  pof* 
feffion  which  (he  will  turn  to  better  account  than  the 
French  ever  did. 

Almost  all  the  fettlements  in  the  Leeward  iflands  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  firfl  colonifts,  who  ading  at  a  venture, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  mother  country,  com- 
mitted perpetual  blunders.  Their  greedinefs  would  not 
fufFer  tbem  to  follow  the  method  of  the  natives,  who,  to 
abate  the  influence  of-  a  confiant  fcorching  fun,  ufed  to 
feparate  the  fmall  parcels  of  land  ivhich  they  were  forced 
to  clear,  with  large  fpaccs  covered  with  trees  and  fhady 
thickets.  Thefe  favages,  inftru£led  by  experience,  fixed 
their  dwellings  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  to  preferve 
tbemfelves  from  the  quick  and  dangerous  exhalations  of  a 
ground  newly  turned  up, 
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Ths  deftroyers  of  this  wife  people,  being  too  eager  after  BOOK 
their  profits,  defpifed  this  method  as  too  flow,  and  being 
impatient  to  cultivate  all,  precipitately  cut  down  whol^ 
forefts.  Upon  this  thick  vapours  aroie  from  the  ground^ 
which  at  firft  was  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun* 
Thefe  i^creafed  as  the  earth  was  ftirred  up  for  fowing  and 
planting.  Their  malignant  particles  inftnuated  them* 
felves  into  every  pore,  and  every  organ  of  the  hu(band-> 
man,  who  by  hard  labour  was  conftantly  kept  in  a  pro* 
fufe  perfpiration.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  wasftop** 
p^d^  all  the  vifcera  were  dilaied,  the  body  fwelled,  (he 
ftomach  could  no  longer  perform  its  fundioiiSf  and  death 
ehfued.  Thofe  who  efcaped  thefe  peftilential  influences 
by  day,  loft  their  lives  by  fleeping  in  buts  haftily  run 
up  upon  a  frefli  foil,  where,  vegetation  was  too  a(Stive, 
and  fo  unwholefome  that  it  confumed  the  men  before  it 
could  nourifli  the  plants. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  4he  foHowijng 
would  be  the  beft  plan  which  could  be  puHTued  in  the 
eftablifhing  of  a  new  colony.  At  our  firft  arrival,  it 
(hould  be  obferved  what  winds  ar^  moft  common  in  thofe 
parts,  and  it  would  be  found  that  they  blow  regularly 
frjom  the  foiith*eafiand  north*eaft«  If  we  were  at  liberty 
to  chufe,  and  met  with  no  obftacljs  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  we  fhould  take  care  not  to  fix  on  the  leewan} 
fide,  left  the  wind  ihould  be  continually  bringing  tg  us 
the  vapours  of  the  new-tilled  grounds,  and  infe£i  from 
the  exhalations  of  the  new  plantations  a  piece  of  land 
that  might  have  been  purified  in  time.  Our  colony  fhould, 
therefore,  be  founded  on  the  windward  fide  of  whatever 
country  we  mean  to  cultivate.  Firft  all  the  habitations 
Ibould  be  built  in  the  wood^  and  not  a  tree  be  fufi^ered  to 
be  felled  about  them.  The  woods  are  wholefome  $  the 
|^€freihing  fhade  they  afford,  and  the  cool  air  we  breathe, 

even 
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that  exceiSve  perfpiratioiiy    which  is  the  deftrudlion  of 

moft  Europeans,  by  the  drynefs  and  acrimony  of  an  in- 
Ibmmafote  blood,  deprived  of  its  fluid  parts.  We  ikould 
keep  fnes  in  the  huts  all  night,  to  difpel  any  noxious  air 
that  might  have  entered.  This  cuftooi  which  is  con- 
ftantly  pra£lifed  in  (tune  parts  of  Africa,  would  be  as  fuc- 
ceftful  in  America,  where  the  climate  is  much  the  faoie* 

ApTftR   having  taken  thefe  precautions,    we    might 
begin  to  cut  down  the  woods,  but  it  ihould  be  at  leaft 
at  fifty  coifes  diftance  from  the  huts.     When  the  groiuul 
was  laid  bare,    the  flaves  fhouid  not  be  fent  out  to  their 
work  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,    when  the  fun  has 
bad  time  to  divide  the  vapoury,   and  the  wind  to  drive 
them  away.     The  four  hours  loft  after  fun  rife,  wouM 
be  fully  compenfated  by  fparing  the  ftrength  of  the  la- 
bourers, and  the  prefervation  of  human  kind.     This  at«» 
tention  {houM  be  continued  as  long  as  any  lands  are  clear- 
ing or  ibwing^  till  the  ground  was  thoroughly  purged 
and  fettled,  when  the  people  might  with  fafety  be  out  at 
all  hours.     Experience  has  already  juftified  the  neceffity 
of  all  thefe  meafures. 

The  Engliffa  having  £rft  fettled  on  the  leeward  £de 
of  Tobago,  they  died  in  great  numbers,  and-loft  a  great 
number  of  flaves,  tho'  they  all  came  at  the  fame  time  from 
the  neighbouring  colonies.  Grown  wifer  by  this  difafter, 
they  removed  to  windward,  and  the  mortality  ceafed. 
This  fettlement,  which  was  to  have  been  entered  upon 
immediately  after  the  peace,  has  been  greatly  retarded,  be- 
caufe  the  cuftom  that  prevails  in  England,  of  felling  the 
lands  of  their  iflands,  is  attended  with  numberleft  forms, 
which  have  prevented  the  clearing  of  them.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1766  that  40,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
allotted^  divided  into  lots  of  500  acres  each.    A  fecond 

allotment 
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allotment  has  ftnce  been  made,    but  in  both,   no  oneBOOK 
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planter  has  been  allowed  to  purchafe  more  than  one  lot*  ^  ' 
This  law  has  extended  to  St.  VincCnt  and  Dominica, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in  the  laft  ifland,  the  lots 
were  but  of  300  acres.  In  all  the  three  acquifitioof,  the 
land  has  fold  but  for  22,  or  28  livres(u;}  an  acre.  The 
purchafe  money  has  been  paid  by  inftalments.  One  fifth 
was  paid  down  at  the  time  i  ten  per  cent,  the  two  £rft 
years,  and  afterwards  twenty  per  cent  till  the  whole  was 
difcharged.  Every  planter  is  alfo  obliged  to  find  a  white 
man  and  two  white  women  for  every  hundred  acres  he 
{hall  clear.  But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  The  £ng* 
liih,  by  putting  two  women  and  but  one  man  upon  a 
plantation,  bring  themfelves  into  the  dilemma  of  either 
leaving  one  woman  without  a  hufband,  or  the  man  with 
two  wives.  This  is  either  admitting  polygamy,  which 
chriflianity  forbids,  or  celibacy,  which  proteftants  will 
Hot  allow  :  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  in  America 
the  Engliih  will  chuiie  to  intermarry  with  the  blacks. 
However  this  may  be,  every  planter  mufl  comply  with 
this  injundion,  or  forfeit  450  livres(jr^  for  every  wo^* 
man,  and  double  that  fum  for  every  man  that  is  wanting. 

Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  reftraint,  the  difl 
pofition  of  the  Engliih  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  but 
that  Tobago  will  emerge  in  their  hands  fr6m  the  utmoft 
Wretchedhefs,  to  the  grcatefl  degree  of  profperity.  At 
that  brilliant  period,  it  will  furpafs  all  the  poiTefEons 
they  have  acquired  in  America,  in  excellence  and  the 
abundance  of  its  produ6tions.  Thofe  fpeculators  who  are 
befl  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  befl  able 
to  judge  what  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  make  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  the  illand 
will  yield  50,000  hogfheads  of  raw  fugar  yearly  to  the 

mother 
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{hort,  it  will  furpafs  Jamaica,  and  increafe  the  wealth 
of  Grenada. 

France  The  ifland  of  Grenada  lies  to  leeward  of  Tobago^   is 

nada  to       ^"^  ^^^^  ^*'  ^^^  leagues   long,  feven  broad  in  the  widcft 

England,    part,  and  twenty  or  twenty  two  in  circumference.     The 

tancc  and    pliiins  are  interfered  by  a  few  mountains  of  a  moderate 

proiduce  off^^jg^^^  ^nJ  a  prodi;^ious  number  of  pretty  large  fprings* 

There  is  fo  capacious  a  harbour   to  k'eward,    that  fixty 

men  of  war  may  ride  there  with  eafe,    and  with  fq  much 

fafety,  that  they   might  fave  themlclves  the   trouble  of 

cafting  anchor. 

Though  the  French,  acquainted  with  the  fertility  of 
Grenada,  had  intended  fettling  there,  as  early  as^  the  year 
l6j8,  yet  they  never  brought  this  projed  ^o  bear  till 
1651.  At  their  arrival,  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  fome 
knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy  to  the  chief  of  the  favagcs 
they  found  there ;  and  imagining  they  had  punchafed  the 
ifland  with  thefe  trifles,  z&uaWj  aiTumed  the  fovereignty, 
and  foon  bec;ime  tyrants.  The  Caribbees,  unable  to 
contend  with  them  by  open  force,  took  the  method  which 
weaknefs  always  infpires  to  repel  oppreiEon ;  they  mur- 
dered all  whom  they  found  alone  and  defencelefs.  The 
troops  that  were  fent  to  fupport  the  infant  colony,  found 
no  fafer  or  readier  way  than  to  deftroy  all  the  natives. 
The  remainder  of  thefe  jx)or  wretches  took  refuge  upon 
a  fteep  rock,  chufmg  rather  to  caft  themfelves  down 
headlong  from  the  top,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
implacable  enemy.  The  French  inconfiderately  called, 
this  rock  ie  mornt  dis  fnuicurs,  the  hill  of  the  leapersj  and 
it  dill  retains  that  name. 

.They  werejuftly  punifhed  for  all  thefe  cruelties  by 
a  rapacious,    violent  and  inflexible  governor.     Moft  of 
the  colonifts,  no  longer  able  to  endure  his  tyranny,  re- 
tired 
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lircd  to  Martlnico,  and  thofe  who  remained  on  the  ifland  BOOK 
condemned  him  to  death  after  a  Tormal  trial*  In  the 
whole  court  that  tried  this  mifcrean/,  on!y  one  could 
write,  whofe  name  was  Archangcli.  A  Llackfmith  was 
the  perfon  that  impeached,  who,  inftcad,  of  the  figna- 
.ture,  fealed  with  a  horfefboe,  and  Archangeli,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  clerk,  wrote  gravely  round  it :  marqug 
di  Monfieur  de  la  Brie^  cortfeiller  rapporUur. 

They  were  apprehenfive  the  court  of  France  would 
not  ratify  this  extraordinary  trial,  carried  on  with  fuch 
unufual  formalities,  though  dictated  by  common  fenfc. 
Mod  of  the  judges  of, the  criuoe,  and  witncfles  of  ^he 
execution  difappeared  from  Grenada.  None  remained 
but  fuch  obfcure  people  as  were  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
laws.  The  eftimate  taken  in  1700  (hews,  that  there 
were  on  the  ifland  but  251  white  people,  53  free  favages 
or  mulattoes,  and  525  (laves.  The  cattle  was  reduced  to 
64  horfes,  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole 
culture  coufifted  of  three  plantations  of  fugar,  and  fifty- 
two  of  indigo. 

^  The  face  of  things  was  quite  changed  towards  the 
year  1714;  and  this  was  owing  to  Martinico.  That 
ifland  was  then  laying  the  foundation  of  a  fplendour  that 
was  to  aftoniih  all  nations.  It  fent  immenfe  produflions 
to  France,  and  .received  choice  commodities  in  return, 
7'he  moft  valuable  of  thefe  they  fent  to  the  Spanifh 
coafts.  Their  fhips  touched  at  Grenada  in  ihcir  way  to 
take  in  refrefhments.  The  trading  privateers  who  under- 
took this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  ifland  the 
value  of  their  foil,  which  ortly  wanted  tillage.  Com- 
merce makes  every  thing  eafy.  Some  traders  fumiflied 
.  them  with  flaves  and  implements  to  ereft  new  fugar  plan- 
tations. A.I  open  aicvount  was  eftablilhcd  betv/een  the 
Jtwo  colonies.     Grenada  was  clearing  its  debts  gradually 

by 
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being  fully  made  up,  when  the  w^r  in  1744  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  two  iflands,  and  at  the  fame 
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time  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  planutipns.     Tbejr 
fupplicd  this  lofs  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  they  ' 
purfued,  during  the  hoftilities,    with  all  the  adivity  and 
cagernefs  that  induftry  could  infpire* 

The  peace  of  1748  revived  all  the  labours,  and  open-* 
cd  all  the  former  fources  of  wealth.     In   1753,   the  po- 
pulation of  Grenada  confided  of   1,262  white  people; 
175   free  negroes;     and    11,991     flaves.       The  cattle 
amount^  to  2,298  horfes  or  mules ;  2,456  head  of  horn- 
ed cattle;    31278  iheep;    90a  goats;    331  hogs.    The 
cultivation  rofe  to  83  fugar  plantations ;    2,725,600  cof- 
fee trees;    150,300  cocoa  trees,  and  800  cotton  plants* 
For  their  provifion  they  had  5,740,450  trenches  of  caf- 
fada;  9339596  banana  trees,  and  143  (quares  of  potatoes 
and  yams.     The  colony  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  its  foil     Thofe  ohftinate  fevers 
and  dropfies  which  for  thirty  years  had  confumed  the  men 
as  faft  as  they  cut  down  th^  woods,  would  have  fubiided 
when  the  whole  had  been  cleared*     But  the  French  have 
loft  their  hopes  and  their  treafures.     They  will  no  longer 
enjoy  the  wealth  of  Grenada.  They  deferve,  however,  the 
misfortunes  that  have  baffled  their  too  tardy  precautions* 
They  are  paffionately  fond  of  premature  and  unbounded 
enjoyment :    that  malady,    that  has  tainted  the  govern, 
ment  of  a  nation  which  yet  deferves  the  affe£tion  of  her 
mafters;    that  prodigality,    which  reaps  when  itihould 
fow ;   which  deftrgys  the  paft  with  one  band,   and  the 
future  with  the  other,  which  dries  up  and  devours  the 
ftock  by  anticipating  the  income ;   that  confufion,  which 
rcfults  from  the  diftrefles  any  ftate  muft  bring  itfelf  into, 
that  has  neither  principles  nor  experience,  that  has  powers 
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dnd  no  views,  means^  and  no  condu<S ;  that  anarchy  BOOK 
which  prevails  at  the  helm  ;  that  precipitation ;  that  ca- 
balling among  inferiors  ;  the  impropriety  or  total  want  of 
pro^ds ;  on  one  hand,  the  audacity  of  doing  any  thif)g 
with  impunity  ;  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  fpeaking,  even 
for  the  public  good  :  this  long  train  of  evils  has  ^rown 
Grenada  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli,  who  ai'e  \r\  pof- 
feffion  of  this  conqueft  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  How  long 
will  this  lafi  ?  And  will  the  colony  never  be  reftored  to 
«us  ? 

England  has  not  &t  out  properly.  In  the  iirft  en« 
thufiafm  raifed  by  an  acquifition  which  they  bad  the 
higheft  opinion  of,  every  one  was  in  a  hurry  to  purchafe 
eftates.  They  fold  for  much  more  than  their  real  value. 
This  caprice,  by  diiiving  out  old  colonics,  who  were 
inured  to  the  climate,  has  fent  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix 
millions  of  livres  {y)  out  of  the  nation.  This  imprudence 
has  been  followed  by  another.  The  new  proprietors, 
blinded  no  doubt, by  national  pride,  have  fubflituted  new 
methods  to  thofe  of  their  predecefTors.  I'hey  chefe  to 
alter  this  way  of  the  flaves.  The  negroes,  who,  from,  their 
very  ignorance,  are  more  attachefi  to  their  old  cufioms 
than  other  men,  revolted.  They  have  been  obliged  to 
fend  out  troops,  and  to  fhed  blood.  The  whole  colony 
was  filled  with  fufpicion*  The  maflers  who  had  laid 
themfelves  under  a  necef&ty  of  ufing  violent  methods,  were 
afraid  of  being  murdered  in  their  own.  plaatations,  or 
burnt  in  their  beds.  The  work  has  gone  on  flowly,  of 
been  quite  flopped.  At  length  all  grew  calm  again.  The 
number  of  flaves  has  been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000 ;  and 
the  produce  has  been  raifed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was 
under  the  French  government. 
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BOOK  The  plantations  will  ftill  be  improved  by  the  ncigh- 
,  ^^^'  .bouihood  of  a  dozen  of  iflands,  called  the  Grenadines, 
that  are  dependent  on  the  colony.  They  are  from  three 
to  eight  league's  in  circumference.  They  do  not  afford  a 
fmgle  fpring  of  water.  The  siir  is  unwholefome ;  the 
ground  covered  only  with  thin  buihes,  has  not  been 
fcreened  from  the  fun  :  it  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious 
vapours  which  are  fatal  to  the  hufbandman. 

Cariacou,  the  only  one  of  the  Grenadines  which  ihe 
French  have  occupied,  was  at  firfl:  frequented  by  turtle 
iiihermen,  who,  in  the  leifurc  afforded  them  by  fo  eafy 
a  trade,  employed  thcmfclves  in  clearing  the  ground- 
in  procefs  of  time  their  fmall  number  was  increafed  by 
the  acceffion  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guadalupe^ 
who  finding  that  their  plantations  were  deftroyed  by  a 
particular  fort  of  ants,  removed  to  Cariacou.  There  they 
enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty,  and  their  induftry  was 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  They  gollefted  about  twelve  hun* 
dred  flaves,  by  whofe  labours  they  made  thenvfelves  a  re- 
venue of  four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  (z)  ia 
cotton. 

Thb  other  Grenadines  arc  not  fo  promifing,  though 
the  plantation  of  fugar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fucceeded 
remarkably  well  at  Becouya,  the  largeft  and  mofl  fertile 
of  thefe  iflands,  which  is  no  more  than  two  leagues  di- 
fiant  from  St.  Vincent. 
The  Eng-      When  the  Englifh  and  French,  who  for  fome  years 

pofleffion  ^^^  ^^^^  ravaging  the  Windward  iflands,  began  to  give 
of  St.  Vin- fome  confiftence  to  their  fettlements,  in  the  year  1660, 
toms  of  the  ^^^  agreed  that  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  fhould  be  left 
favages  to  the  Caribs  as  their  property.  Some  of  thefe  favages, 
In'this*?]^  who  till  then  had  been  difperfed,  retired  into  the  former, 
bad,  and  the  greater  part  into  the  latter.     There  thefe  quiet 
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and  moderate  men,  lovers  of  peace  and  filence.  lived  in  B  O  O  IC 

XIV 
the  woods,  in  fcattered  families  under  the  guidance  of, 

an  old  man,  whom  his  age  alone  had  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  ruler.  The  dominion  pafied  fucceffively  in- 
to every  family,  where  the  oldeft  always  became  the  king, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  guide  and  father  of  the  nation.  Thefis 
ignorant  favages  were  ftill  unacquainted  with  the  fublime 
art  of  fubduing  and  governing  men  by  force  of  arms ;  of 
nfiurdering  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  get  pofleffion  of 
their  land^*;  of  granting  to  the  conquerors  the  property, 
and  to  the  conquered  the  labours  of  the  conquered  coun* 
try  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  to  ftrip  both  of  the  fruit  of 
their  toil  by  arbitrs>ry  taxes. 

The  population  of  thefe  children  of  nature  wasfud- 
denly  augmented  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whofe  origin  was 
never  pofitively  afcertained.  It  is  faid  that  a  fhrp,  carry- 
ing negroes  for  fale  foundered  on  the  coaft  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  the  flaves  who  efcaped  from  the  wreck,  were 
received  as  brethren  by  the  favages.  Others  pretend  that 
thefe  blacks  were  deferters,  who  ran  away  from  the  plan- 
tations of  the  neighbouring  colonies.  A  third  tradition 
fays,  that  this  foreign  race  comes  from  the  blacks  that 
the  Caribs  took  from  the  Spaniards,  in  the  firft  wars  be- 
tween thofe  Europeans  and  the  Indians.  If  we  may  cre- 
dit Du  Tertre  the  oldeft  hiflorian  that  has  written  on  the 
Leeward  iflands,  thofe  terrible  favages,  who  were  fo  invete- 
rate againft  their  mafters,  fpared  the  captive  flaves,  reftored 
them  to  liberty  that  they  might  enjoy  life,  that  is,  the 
common  bleffings  of  nature,  which  ho  man  has  ^  right  to 
-withhold  from  any  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

This  was  not  all.  The  proprietors,  of  the  ifland  gave 
their  daughters,  in  marriage  to  thefe  ftrangers,  and  the  race 
that  fprang  (torn  this  mixture,  were  called  black  Caribs. 
They  have  preferved  more  of  the  primitive  colour  of  their 
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BOOK  fathers,  than  of  the  lighter  hue  of  their  mothers.     The 

XIV 
>  *    1  red  Caribs  are  of  a  low.ftature  ;  the  black  Caribs  tall  and 

ftout ;  and  this  doubly  favage  race  fpeak  with  a  vehemence 
that  looks  like  anger. 

Ik  time,  hdwever,  fome  differences  arofe  between  the 
two  nations.  The  people  of  Martinico,  4»erceiving  this,  - 
refolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  divifions,  and  rife  on 
the  ruins  of  both  parties.  Their  pretence  was,  that  the 
black  Caribs  gave  (helter  to  the  flaves  who  deferted  from 
the  French  iflands.  Impofture  is  always  produ&'ve  of  t  ^ 
injuftice.  Thofe  who  were  falfely  accufed,  were  after- 
wards attacked  without  reafon.  But  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
numbers  fent  outagainft  them  ;  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  who 
were  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  ;  the  defedh'on 
of  the  red  Caribs,  who  refufed  to  fupply  fuch  dangerous 
allies  with  any  of  the  fuccours  they  had  promifed  them^ 
to  a£l  againft  their  rivals  ;  the  impoffibility  of  coming  up 
i^rith  enemies  who  kept  themfelves  concealed  in  woods  and 
mountains  ;  all  tfaefe  circumftances  confpired  todifconcert 
this  ra(h  and  violent  enterprize.  They  were  forced  to  give 
it  up,  after  lofing  many  valuable  lives ;  but  the  triumph  the 
lavages  obtained,  did  not  prevent  them  frumfueing  for  peace 
as  fuppliants.  They  even  invited  the  French  to  come  and 
Jive  with  them,  fwearing  fmcere  friendfhip  and  invio- 
lable concord.  The  propofal  was  agreed  to;  and  the  next 
.year,  .171.99  many  of  the  inhabitaints  of  Martinico  re- 
moved to  St.  Vincent. 

The  firft  who  came  thither,  fettled  peaceably,  not  only 
-with  the  confent,  but  by  the  aHiflance  of  the  red  Caribs. 
This  fuccefs  induced  others  to  follow  their  example  i  but 
.thefe,  whether  from  jealoufy  or  fome  other  motive,  taught 
.the  favages  afecret  that  proved  very  fatal  to-them.  That 
people,  who  knew  of  no  property  but'the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
becaufe  they  are  the  reward  of  labour,  learnt  withdftonifh- 
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tnent,  that  they  could  fell  the  earth  it&lf,  which  they  had  BOOK 
always  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  mankind  in  general. 
This  knowledge  induced  them  to  meafure,  and  fix  boun- 
daries 'y  and  from  that  inftant  peace  and  happinefs  were 
banifhed  from  their  ifland.  The  partition  of  lands  oc*> 
caiioned  divifions  amongft  men.  Thefe  were  the  caufes 
cf  the  revolution  produced  by  this  fyftem  of  property. 

When  the  French  came  to  St.  Vincent,  they  brought 
flaves  along  with  them,  to  dear  and  till  the  ground.  The 
black  Caribs,  (hocked  at  the  thoughts  of  refcmbling  men 
who  were  degraded  by  flavery,  and  fearing  that  fome  time 
or  other  their  colour  which  betrayed  their  origin,  might 
be  made  a  pretence  for  enflaving  them,  took  refuge  in 
the  thickefl  parts  of  theforeft^  In  this  (ituation,  in  order  to 
imprint  an  indelible  mark  of  diftin£tion  upon  their  tribe,  that 
might  be  aftanding  token  of  their  independence,  they  flat- 
tened the  foreheads  of  afl  their  children  as  foon  as  they  were 
born.  The  men  and  women,  whofe  heads  would  not  benfl 
to  this  ilrange  fhape,  dared  no  longer  appear  in  public 
without  this  vifible  fign  of  freedom.  The  next  generation 
ftarted  up  as  a  new  race.  The  flat  headed  Caribs,  who 
were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  tall  proper  men,  hardy  and 
fierce,  came  and  ereded  huts  by  the  fea-fide. 

They  no  fooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Europeans 
fet  upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  but  they  claimed  a 
fcare  with  the  other  iflanders.  This  rifing  fpirit  of  covfct- 
Dufnefs  was  at  firft  appeafed  by  fome  prefents  of  brandy, 
and  a  few  fabres.  But  not  content  with  thefe,  they  foon  de- 
manded fire-arms,  as  the  red  Caribs  had  ;  and -at  laftthey 
were  defirous  of  having  their  fhare  in  all  future  ^fales  of 
land,  and  likewifcin  the  produce  of  paft  fales.  Provoked 
at  being  denied  a  part  in  this  brotherly  repartition,  they 
•formed  into  a  feparate  tribe,  fworc  never  more  to  aflb- 
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BOOK  ciate  with  the  red  Caribs,  chofe  a  chief  of  their  own  ao  J 
declared  war. 

The  numbers  of  the  combatants  might  be  equal,  but 
their  ftrength  was  not  fo.  The  black  Caribs  had  all  that 
advantage  over  the  red,  that  induftry,  valour,  and  bold- 
nefs,  muft  foon  acquire  over  a  weak  habic  and  a  timorous 
difpofition. '  But  that  fpirit  of  equity,  which  is  (eldom 
deficient  in  favages,  made  the  conqueror  confent  to  (hare 
with  the  vanquiflied  ail  the  territory  lying  to  the  leeward. 
It  was  the  only  one  which  both  parties  coveted,  becaufe 
there  they  were  fure  of  getting  prefents  from  the  French* 

Th  e  black  Caribs  gained  nothing  by  the  agreement  which 
they  themfeives  had  drawn  up.  The  -new  planters  who 
came  to  the  iflaod,  always  landed  and  fettled  near  the  red 
Caribs,  where  the  coaft  was  moft  acceflible.  This  pre* 
ference  roufed  that  enmity  which  was  but  ill  extinguiihed* 
The  war  again  broke  out.  The  red  Caribs,  who  were 
always  beaten,  retired  to  windward  of  the  ifland.  Many 
took  to  their  canoes,  and  went  over  to  the  continent  or 
to  Tobago ;  and  the  few  that  remained,  lived  feparate 
from  the  blacks. 

The  black  Caribs,  conquerors  and  mafters  of  all  the 
leeward  coaft,  required  of  the  Europeans  that  they  (hould 
again  buy  the  lands  they  had  already  purchafed.  A  French- 
man attempted  to  (hew  the  deed  of  his  purchafe  of  fome 
land,  which  he  had  bought  of  a  red  Carib.  I  knownoty 
fays  a  black  Carib,  what  thy  paper  fays ;  hut  read  what  is 
written  on  my  arrow.  There  you  may  fee  in  chara&grs  which 
do  not  lye  J  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  what  I  demand^  I  will 
go  and  burn  your  boufe  to-night.  In  this  manner  did  a  people, 
who  had  not  learnt  to  read,  argue  with  thofe  who 
derived  fuch  confequence  from  knowing  how  to  write. 
They  made  ufe  of  the  right  of  force,  with  as  much 
afiu ranee,  and  as  little  remorfe,  as  if  they  had  been 
acquainted  with  divine,  political^  and  civil  right. 
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Time,  which  brings  on  a  change  of  meafures  with  a  B  O  O  IC 
change  of  interefts,    piit  an  end  to  thcfe  difturbances. ,  * 

The  French  no  logger  fpent  their  time  in  breeding  poul- 
try, railing  vegetables,  caflada,  maiz^  and  tobacco,  in 
order  to  fell  them  at  Marttnico.  In  lefs  than  twenty 
years,  more  important  cultures  employed  800  white  men 
and  3000  Macks.  The  yearly  fale  ofthefe  new  commo- 
dities amounted  to  1,500,000  livres^'^i}.  The  ifland  of 
St.  Vincent  was  in  this  fituation  when  it  fe)I  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englilh.     It  was  fecured  to  them  by  the 

treaty  of  1763. 

» 

The  French,  who  had  begun  to  clear  this  country, 
which  till  then  had  always  remained  uncultivated,  enter* 
tained  not  the  leaft  doubt  as  to  their  title  to  the  lands.  They 
held  their  property  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  might, 
perhaps,  have  difpoTed  of  a  territory  which  nature  had 
given  them.  How  great  was  their  furprize,  when  they  were 
informed  that  Great- Britain,  which  was  in  no  treatycither 
with  them  or  with  the  Caribs,  thought  herfelf  authorized 
to  ftrjp  them,  unlefs  they  would  redeem  thofe  very  fields 
they  had  cultivated  with  their  own  hands,  and  founded 
her  right  on  principles  adopted  in  Europe !  In  vain  did  they 
remonftrate  againft  an  oppreffion  focontrary  to  the  order  of 
nature,  and  even  to  the  law  of  nations.  I'heir  com- 
plaints weire  difregarded.  The  chief  men  of  the  colony  dared 
not  fufpend  the  orders  fent  from  the  mother-country,  to 
fell  the  lands  indifcriminately.  The  parliament  propofed 
by  this  trifling  profit,  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  which  the 
expences  of  the  war  had  made  in  the  treafury.  But  this 
end  was  not  anfwered.  The  1,575,000  livres(^),  which 
arofe  from  the  conceiSons  made  in  the  three  neutral 
iflands,  were  almofl  wholly  diffipated  in  vain  formalities. 
if  even   the  axiom   of    the   Europeans,    that  falf^  and 
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B  O  O  K  barbarous  axiom,  that  the  lands  inhabited  by  favages  are 

XIV  ^  w 

to  be  confidered  as  vacant  could  have  been  rejeAed    by 

the  Englifli,  who,  like  the  Spaniards,  had  fo often  availed 
themfelvesofitytomakeufurpations;  if  the  French  bad  not 
had  a  right  to  purchafe,  what  they  had  at  leafl  had  a  right 
to  fteal  J  if  they  had  not  bf  their  labour  acquired  a  law- 
ful title  to  thofe  lands  which  they  had  obtained  by  preftntS; 
in  ihort,^if  the  puUic  treafury  of  England,  esthaufled  by 
a  war  that  was,  perhaps,  unjuft,  was  to  be  replenifiied 
by  the  extorfions  of  the  peace,  and  the  profits  of  thefe 
unlawful  fales  :  ftill  it  was  contrary  to  their  own  interefl 
and  to  their  principles  of  political  oeconomy,  thus  to  plun« 
der  induftrious  men,  who  ihould  have  accelerated  the  icn« 
provenrientof  acolony  which  they  themfelves  bad  founded. 

Bu  T  the  feverity  of  the  new  eftabliihed  government  mado 
them  difperfe.  Some  went  over  to  St.  Martin,  Marigalante^ 
Guadalupe,  and  Maitinico,  but  the  greater  part  to  St. 
Lucia,  which  began  to  be  peopled  by  granting  lands  fa 
tbofe  who  would  clear  them.  T  hey  all  brought  away  their 
jlaves.  The  emigration,  however,  was  not  univerfaK 
Some  Frenchmen,  le&  attached  to  their  relations,  and 
lefs  fond  of  their  own  country,  which  had  in  a  manner 
caft  them  off,  chofe  to  remain  under  the  yoke  of  the 
conqueror  on  the  fertile  fpot  where  fortune  had  thrown 
them.  When  the  emotions  of  difcontent  were  pafled, 
they  confidered  they  ihould  gain  more  by  redeeming  their 
own  lands,  than  by  fettling  upon  frefh  grounds  that  would 
coft  them  nothing. 

Their  fortune,  which  had  never  yet  been  upon  any  folid 
foundation,  mqft  acquire  firmnefs  and  vigour  under  the 
protedion  of  Englifh  goverrimcnt.  The  ifland,  which 
they  (hare  with  their  newfellow-citicens,  tho'  it  does  not 
promife  much  cotton,  is  very  favourable  to  the  culture  ot 
the  arnctto  and  cocoa.  Before  the  conqueft,  they  gathered 

three 
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thrtc  million  weight  of  coffee,    the  culture  of  which  BOO  It 
might  with  cafe  be  confiderably  increafed^  if  the  attention  ^ 

of  the  Englifh  was  not  totally  engaged  in  the  plantation 
of  fugar.  That  part  of  St.  Vincent  they  were  fettled  in 
which  is  on  the  leeward  fide,  fupplied  them  only  with  a 
a  fmall  quantity,  becaufe  it  is  rugged  and  hilly.  This 
circumftance  made  them  defirous  of  occupying  the  plains 
On  the  windward  fide.  The  Caribs,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge there,  have  refufed  to  vacate  them,  and  the  Englifh 
have  had  recourfe  to  arms  to  compel  them  to  it.  Though 
they  defend  themfelves  with  great  courage,  Ihey  will 
fooner  or  later  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  European  tyranny. 
May  the  flames  of  war  not  extend  themfelves  to  Dominica ! 

This  ifland  is  fomewhat  larger  than  St.  Vincent.     It  The  Eng* 
IS  thirteen  leagues  in  length,  and  nine  at  moft  in  breadth  ;  h?jih  thVm- 
and  in  the  center  are  inacceilible  mountains,  which  pour  Selves  at 
down  numerous  rivers  of  excellent  water,  upon  fifuitful  Dc%n  of 
but  uneven  grounds*  ^^V*  efta- 

This  country  was  inhabited  by  its  own  children.  In 
'73^9  9j8  Caribs  were  found  there,  living  in  J2  carbets, 
and  349  French  people  lived  in  a  diftrid  by  the  fea-fide 
which  the  Caribs  had  forfaken.  Thefe  Europeans  had 
no  other  aiSftance,  or  rather  companions  of  their  la- 
bours, but  23  free  mulattoes,  and  338  flaves.  They 
were  all  employed  in  breeding  poultry,  in  raifmg  provi- 
fions  for  the  confumption  of  Martinico,  and  cultivating 
72,200  cotton  Ihrubs.  Thefe  trifling  produdions  were 
afterwards  enriched  by  the  addition  of  coffee.  At  laft, 
the  ifland  contained  6co  white  people,  and  ?oco  blacks, 
at  the  peace  of  1763,  when  it  became  an  Lnglifh  co- 
lony. 

Before  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  Great^Britain, 
who  was  advancing  towards  the  dominion  of  the  feas, 
whilft  fhc  accufed  France  of  grafping  at  the  monarchy 
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B  O  O  K  of  the  continent,  had  (hewed  as  much  eagernefs  for  Do- 
minica as  ihe  did  in  the  late  negociations,  when  vi&ory 
gave  her  a  right  to  chufc.  It  was  not  for  the  (ake  of 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton,  which,  however,  the  Engltih 
may  multiply  there  beyond  their  hopes,  nor  yet  for  the 
fake  of  fugar,  of  which  they  muft  not  expe£l  more  thaa 
three  or  four  thoufand  hogfhcads  a  year,  and  that  only  iA 
procefs  of  time.  An  objeA  of  greater  importance  than 
fettlements  for  cuUivation,  entered  into  their  diftant  po- 
litical views. 

The  point  that  the  Engliih  aimed  at,  was  to  draw  all 
the  commodities  of  the   French  colonies  to  Dominica, 
and  to  trade  with  them  themfelves  ;  and,  indeed,  till  the 
nation,  whofe  fortune  has  funk  with  her  glory,  can  re- 
cover her  a£tivity,  and  by  the  ftrength  of  her  navy  can 
be  enabled   in  fome  meafure   to  fettle  the  price  of  her 
commodities,  and  prevent  their  being  conveyed  from  their 
fettlements    by  a  contraband  trade:  till*  that  aufprcious 
time    comes,    the    Reciprocal   intereft  of    the    French 
planters  and  the  Englifh  merchants  will  baffle  all  the  en- 
deavours  of  the  court   of  Verfailles.     The   intcrcourfe 
will  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  old  Colonics  remaining 
at  Dominica,  notwithftanding  the  hard  ufage  they  met 
with  in  being  treated  by  the  new  government  like  thofe 
of  St.  Vincent.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  complaint 
they  have  againft  the   Englifh   miniflry.     Whilft   they 
made  every  harbour  in  the  ifland  a  free  port,  they  have 
laid    a^  duty  of  thirty-three  livres,  fifteen  fous  (c)  upon 
every  negro  that  fhould  be  imported;  have  even  carried 
their   imprudent  avidity   fo   far,  as  to  require  a  part  of 
this  abfurd  tax   to  be  paid  before  the  fale:  fo  that  the 
Guinea  traders  mufl  bring  money  to  Dominica,  or  borrow 
it  there  upon  extravagant  terms  i  which  mufl  make  them 
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cautious  of  coming,  or  inhance  the  price  of  the  commodity;  BOOK 
a  price  low  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  humanity,  but  already 
too  high  in  thofe  of  avarice. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  this  ifland  for  the  Engliih^ 
is  its  being  fttuated  between  Guadalupe  and  Marrinico^*^ 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each,  fo  as  to  be  equally  alarming 
to  both.  Its  fafe  and  commodious  roads  will  enable  the 
Engliih  privateers  and  fquadrons  to  intercept  without 
rifque  the  navigation  of  France  in  her  colonies,  and 
even  the  communication  between  the  two  iflands.  England 
feems  to  have  f^ured  at  the  peace  every  defile  and  every 
poft  againft  the  next  war.  Let  us  now  refume  the  ex* 
amination  of  her  poifeffions.  When  we  fpeak  of  a  ma« 
ritime  and  commercial  power,  an  inquiry  into  the  value 
of  its  colonies,  is  taking  an  efUmaie  of  its  (Irength. 

Th£  number  of  flaves  employed  in  the  Engliih  iflands^  Prefent 

is  about  iTPnOOO  \  but  their  labour  produces  leis  than  the  5^^*.?^.*^ 

'^  .  ,   .        .  Britifliif- 

like  number  in  the  French    colonies.     Ibis  difference  jauds. 

may  be  owing  to  three  feveral  caufes.     The  foil  of  the 

Britifh   fettlements  was  originally   worife,    and    is  now 

more  exhaufied  by  long  culture.     The  care  of  the  pian<- 

tations  is  commonly  committed  to  mercenaries,    who  are 

neither  fo  diligent,  fo  intelligent^  nor  fo  oeconomical  as 

the  proprietors.     The  methods  of  clearing  and  improving 

the   lands   have  not  yet  attained  to  the   fame  degree  of 

perfe6lion. 

The  .population  of  white  people  in  the  French  co- 
lonies in  proportion  to  the  blacks,  is  as  one  to  fix ; 
whereas  in  the  Englifh  colonies  it  is  feidom  more  than 
one  to  eleven.  1  he  reafon  is,  that  the  latter  are  con- 
fined to  agriculture,  and  the  former  embrace  both  agri- 
culture and  trade.  As  they  are  both  however  carried  on 
at  Barbadoes  that  deals  in  flaves,  and  at  Jamaica  that 
bas  formed  contraband  connediions  with   the  Spanifh 

coafts. 
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flt  O  O  K  coafts,  the  white  population  fhould  be  greater  there  in 
proportion  to  the  black,  than  in  the  other  fettlements 
under  the  fame  dependence. 

This  difproportion  between  the  black  and  white  peo- 
ple has  not  always  been  the  fame  in   the  Eng^ifli  co^ 
lonies.     They  formerly  contained  a  great  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans, but  they  have  difappeared,  as  the  leflcr  cultures 
have  made  way  for  fugar  plantations,   which  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  room.     They  are  fucceffively  gone  over  to 
new  iflands,  have  retired  to  North  America,  or  have  re- 
turned to  the  mother  country.     Not  but  there  were  as 
many  indigent  and  idle  men  in  England  as  at  the  time 
of  the  firft  emigrations  from  Europe  to  America;  but  the 
fpirit  of  adventure  and  enterprizc,  which  was  raifed  by 
the  novelty  of  the  objeft  and  other  concurring  circum- 
ftances,  far  from  being  encouraged,    has  been  ftifled  by 
the  planters.     In  vain  did  the  laws  require  every  iSbro^ 
prictor  to  have  a  number  of  white  men  proportionable  to 
the  blacks  upon  his  plantation  ;    thefe  regulations  were 
InefFedual.     They  chufe  rather  to  run  the  rifque  of  pay- 
ing the  penalty,    which  cods  them  lefs  than  their  com- 
pliance.    But  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  wfaice  mea 
is  compenfated  by  the  advantages  they  enjoy. 

All  the  inhabitaitts  of  the  Englifh  iflands  are  regi- 
mented. This  fubjeftion,  which  neither  expofes  them  to 
the  caprices  of  a  governor,  nor  to  the  infulting  pride  of 
i^egular  troops,  neither  degrades  nor  offends  any  body.  If 
this  militia  is  inferior  in  point  of  difcipline  to  the  Euro- 
pean foldiery,  they  far  exceed  them  in  ardor  and  courage. 
If  their  numbers  were  fufficient  to  cope  with  an  enemy 
whofe  government  is  almoft  a  military  one,  they  would 
fave  the  mother  country  the  tfouble  of  fending  troops,  at 
an  immenfe  expence  and  great  rifques,  who  for  the  moft 
part  perilh  without  doing  any  thing.     But  this  militia  of 
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tlie  colonies  is  hardly  fufiicient  to  keep  the  black?  in  aiwe,  HOOK 
who  arc  always  ready  to  rife  and  cannot  brook  the  Eng-  >  '    m 

lifli  yoke ;  for  it  fiiould  feem  that  flavery  waa  more  intole** 
rable  in  a  free  nation,  where  it  is  more  unjtift  and  more 
inconfiftent  with  its  character  than  in  others.  It  is  ftrange 
that  man  who  is  fo  fond  of  independence,  (hould  no  iboner 
(hake  oS  the  yoke,  but  he  wants  to  put  it  on  the  necks'of 
others,  and  that  thofe  who  are  moft  impatient  of  cpB« 
troul,  fhould  be  the  fondeil  of  dominion. 

Though  Great  Britain  has  wever  laid  any  direft  ttix 
upon  her  colonies,  they  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  thofe 
which  belong  to  lefs  moderate  governments.  Left  to  (hift 
for  themfelves,  they  have  been  obliged  to  provide  for 
their  own  fafety,  and  to  guard  againft  the  di/afters  caufed 
by  the  great  commotions  of  nature  which  are  fo  frequent 
in  thofe  climates.  Forced  to  repair  the  mifchiefs  of  war, 
and  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  they  have 
created  fortifications  by  voluntary  contributions ;  thefehave 
been  large,  but  ruinous  by  the  debts  they  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  contract.  The  civil  adminiftration,  in  manifeft  con- 
tradiction to  the  republican  fpirit  of  difmtereftcd  cecono- 
my,  has  always  been  very  expenfive,  and  public  bufmeft 
has  never  been  tranfafted  but  for  money.  This  is  an  un- 
avoidable evil  that  attends  a  trading  people,  whether  free 
or  notj  they  ultimately  love  or  value  nothing  but  money. 
The  thirft  of  gold,  being  more  the  work  of  imagination 
than  of  neceifity,  it  does  not  fatisfy  our  defires  like  the 
gratification  of  our  other  paffions.  '  Fhefe  are  unconnect- 
ed and  ti'anfient  j  they  are  at  variance  or  fucceed  each  other; 
whereas  the  thiril  of  gold  feeds  and  gratifies  all  the 
others,  or  at  lead  it  fupplies  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
wears  them  out,  by  procuring  the  means  of  indulging 
them.  No  habit  increafes  fo  fad  as  that  of  amaffing 
wealth  3  it  feems  to  be  alike  excited  by  .the  enjoyments 
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^^O  Kof  vanity,  and  the  felf-denial  of  avarice.  The  rich  man 
always  wants  to  fill  or  enlarge  his  treafure.  Conftant  ex- 
perience verifies  this,  both  in  individuals  and  nations. 
Since  great  fortunes  have  been  made  in  England  by  trade, 
the  dcfire  of  riches  is  become  the  grand  Tpring  of  action, 
and  the  upiverfal  paflion.  Such  citizens  as  either  could  not 
or  would  not  embrace  that  moft  lucrative  of  all  employ- 
ments, dill  have  an  eye  to  that  lucre  which  the  manners  and 
opinion  of  the  times  has  made  necefiary.  Even  in  afpiring  to 
honours  they  hunt  after  riches.  In  their  attachment  to  thofe 
laws  and  virtues,  which  ought  ever  mutually  to  affift  each 
other,  even  in  obtaining  the  honour  of  fitting  in  parliament, 
they  have  found  the  way  to  aggrandize  their  fortune.  In 
order  to  carry  their  eledion  into  this  powerful  body,  they 
have  bribed  the  people,  and  afterwards  have  no  more  been 
afhamed  to  fell  thefe  very  people  to  the  court,  than  they 
were  to  have  bought  them.  Every  vote  in  parliament  is 
become  venal.  A  famous  minifter  always  kept  a  book  of 
f^es,  and  openly  boafted  of  it,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  the  duty  of  his  place,  he  faid,  to  buy 
oiF  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  to  make  them 
vote,  not  agairift,  but  according  to  their  confcience. 
But  what  can  confcience  plead  againft  the  allurements 
of  gain  ?  If  the  mercantile  fpirit  has  been  capa- 
ble of  infeding  the  mother-country  with  the  con- 
tagion of  fclf-interejft,  how  (hould  it  not  prevail  in  the 
colonies,  of  which  it  is  the  principle  and  the  fupport  ? 
Is  it  then  true,  that  in  proud  Albion,  a  man  who  {hould 
be  generous  enough  to  ferve  his  country  for  the  mere  love 
of  glory,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  another 
world  and  of  the  paft  age  ?  If  fo,  her  enemies  have  no- 
thing to  do  but,  on  their  fide,  to  (hakeofFthis  mean  fpirit, 
and  they  will  one  day  recover  from  her  all  they  have  loft. 
Yet,  notwithdanding  the  enormous  contributions 
and  public  expences  in  thcEngliih  fetilements,  their  lands 
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ftill  fell  at  a  very  high  price.  The  Europeans  and  f^mt-  B  O  O  K 
ricans  vie  with  each  other  in  buying  them,  and  this  com- 
petition enhances  their  value.  They  are  allured  by  the 
certainty  of  finding  a  better  market  for  their  commodities 
in  the  mother-country,  than  other  nations  can  have  elfe- 
where.  Befides,  the  Engliih  iilands  are  Icfs  expofed  to 
invafton^nd  devaftation,  than  others  that  are  rich  in  pro* 
dud^ions  and  poor  in  (hips.  The  navigation  of  a  people 
born  for  the  fea,  fupports  itfelf  by  its  own  ilrength,  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

That  nation  takes  every  method  to  enhance  the  value 
q{  its  iflands.  In  1766  they  took  olF  the  duty  of  four 
and  a  half  p£r  cefit,  on  all  fugars  exported,  and  likewife  • 
the  duties  on  all  other  commodities.  This  exemption  has 
been  extended  to  the  produ£lions  of  other  iflands  brought 
into  their  own.  The  government  has  done  more.  It  has 
undertaken  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  garrifons  that  are 
to  proteA  the  new  conquefts,  which  amount  to  219,427 
livres  {d).  Thus  the  treafury  fupports  trade,  in  order  to 
increafe  its  profperity. 

The  connexions  of  the  Engliih  iflands  are  greatly  con-  What  are 
fined.     No  foreign  ihip  is  fufFered  to  land,  but  at  Jamaica  ^^ra  con- 
and  Dominica,  which  were  made  free  portsin  1766.   The  "^^!g^' .^f 
feverity  of  the  laws  prevents  the  governors  from  eluding  iOands, 
this  important  prohibition.     All  intercourfe  with  the  fe- 
veral  nations  of  Europe,  has  always  been  forbidden  them; 
and  in  1739*  when  they  were  permitted   to  carry  their 
fugars  direftly  to  the  foreign  markets,  it  was  under  fuch 
reftridtions  as  made  it  impradicable.     It  is  the  intereft  of 
the  mother-country  to  referve  the  whole  produce  of  her 
iflands  for  her  own  confumption  or  her  own  trade.    The 
following  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  difiributed. 

These 
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BOOK     These  coloiiies  have  never  produced  proviikins  for  tbetr 
XIV  «~  I- 

inbabiunts,  whether  white  or  bUck.   They  afford  ncttker 
VfWiiy  cattle,  nor  fah-lij(h.     They  are  fupplied  widi  cfacfe 
neceflaries  from  New-England,  and  fend  in   eaurhange, 
rum,  pimento,  ginger,  few  other  commodities,  but  great 
quantities  of  melafles,  which  is   ufed  there  inftead  of  fu- 
gar.     The  New-England  people  were  never  allowed  to 
fetch   fugar  in  kind   from   th^   iflands,  left  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  the  commodity  {hould  induce  them  to  negle&  me- 
lafles, and  to  draw  other  articles  in  payment  fordiofe  that 
were  fent  them  from  the  northern   colonies.     The  mo- 
ther country  was  very  fenfible,  that  fugars  fent  from  Ame- 
rica to  England,  and  back  again  from  England  to  Ame- 
rica, would  find  but  few  purchafers  ;  but  this  confidera- 
tjon  did  not  ftop  her.     Her  chief  view  was,  not  to  fell   a 
commodity  to  the  northern   colonies  which  !fiie  could 
readily  difpofe  of  in  Europt  $  and  particularly  to  fecure 
the  confumption  of  melafles,  that  ibe  might  appropriate 
to  berfelf^l  the  rich  produce  of  her  iflands.     But  tbe 
meafures  that  were  taken  to  fecure  this  important  end, 
were  fingulady  oppofed.  • 

France,  which  fortunately  was  poflefled  of  the 
ricfaeft  iflands  in  the  Weft* Indies,  by  that  imprudence 
which  has  alwa^^'s  checked  the  progrefs  of  her  fortune, 
never  thought  of  fending  her  melafles  and  rum  to  her 
northern  fettlements.  This  bad  policy  drew  the  New- 
England  people  to  the  French  iflands.  They  brought 
them  meal,  vegetables,  wood,  falt-fifli,  cattle,  tand  even 
money,  and  fetched  away  indigo,  cotton,  fugar,  which 
they  found  means  to  fend  over  to  England,  and  chiefly 
all  their  melafles  for  their  own  confumption.  It  is  de- 
monftrable  that  as  early  as  the  year  1719,  they  carried  ofF. 
20,000  hogflieads,  and  that  by  the  year  1733,  this  na- 
vigation employed  300  fl>ips,  and  near  3000  failors. 

This 
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This  intercourfe,  which  made  the  cdonies  on  the  B  O  O  K 
continent  independent  of  the  Ei^lifh  iflands  for  the  ar- 
ticles they  wanted,  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  planters 
in  the  iflands.  They  applied  to  parliament  for  the  pro* 
hibition  of  a  trade  which,  they  alledged,  was  detrimen- 
tal both  to  the  mother  country  and  to  their  profperity, 
and  beneficial  to  the  progrefs  of  the  French  fettlemcnts. 
The  North  Americans  replied,  that  if  this  market  was 
fiiut  againft  them,  they  could  neither  advance  in  the 
clearing  of  lands,  nor  carry  on  their  fur  trade,  nor  go 
on  with  their  fifhery,  nor  confume  national  manufac- 
tures, nor  add  any  thing  to  the  wealth,  power,  or  ma- 
ritime ftrength  of  the  mother  country. 

This  grand  conteft,  which  more  or  lefs  concerned 
every  F^nglifiiman,  occafioned  a  great  ferment,  and  pro- 
duced many  writings,  in  which  party  fpirit  betrayed 
^reat  an'miofity.  But  it  is  by  thefe  means  that  the  na- 
tion comes  at  the  knowledge  of  its  true  intereft.  Wheir 
It « was  fully  inftruded,  the  parliament,  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  all  the  American  colonifh,  confirmed  the  pri- 
vilege thofe  on  the  continent  had  to  trade  widi  the  French; 
but,  to  favour  the  iflands,  they  laid  a  duty  on  foiijcign  me- 
lafles,  fo  as  to  fecure  the  preference  to  their  own.  This 
duty  has  often  ilu<5tuated.  In  1764,  the  people  of  the 
iflands  petitioned  that  it  might  be  put  at  7  fols,  6  de- 
alers (i)  per  gallon :  thofe  of  the  continent  wanted  to 
pay  but  3  fols,  9  deniers.(/)  To  fatisfy  both  parties,  ft 
was  put  to  5  foN,  7  deniers  and  a  half^^)  It  has  fince 
been  brought  down  to  i  fol,  10  deniers  and  ahalf,(^) 
which  is  levied  equally  upon  foreign  and  national  me- 
lafles.  But  happily  for  the  Englifb  iflands,  the  demand 
for  melaiTes  and  rum  has  of  late  years  been  fo  great  in 
North  America,    and  the  demand  for  rum  in  England, 

and 
(r)  About  31/,    f/3  Net  quite  »(/,   f^)  Not  quite  3</,  (/)  About  i</. 
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they  have  never  been  at  a  lofs  to  difpofe  of  thefe  com- 
modities. Such  are  the  connexions  of  the  Engliih 
iflands  with  the  northern  colonies ;  they  are  much  greater 
with  the  mother  country. 

The  mother  country  furnifhes  them  with  wearing  ap- 
parel, utenfiis  and  flaves.  This  is  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  (he  draws  from  them.  The  reafon  of  this 
difproportion  is,  that  moft  of  the  great  planters  refide  in 
England,  and  their  agents  abroad  can  and  do  confume 
but  little.  Their  affairs  are  managed  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  nobility  in  Europe.- 

A  merchant  of  credit  is  a  kind  of  ileward,  who  fends 
ever  whatever  is  wanted  in  the  plantations  that  are  under 
his  management.  He  gives  orders  to  the  admlniftrators 
who  are  to  overlook  and  direct  the  cultures.  He  receives 
all  the  produce  by  the  return  of  the  (hips.  He  pays  the 
bills  drawn  upon  him  for  the  purchafe  of  flaves.  This 
commii&on  brings  him  in  the  freight,  with  the  intereft 
and  reimbiirfement  of  the  money  he  has  advanced,  be- 
sides the  profit  of  commifn6n  upon  the  goods  bought  and 
fold.  His  profits  are  greater  than  thofe  of  the  proprietor 
himfelf. 

« 

-If  this  method  differs  from  an  exclufive  privilege,  it  is 
at  leaft  attended  with  the  fame  inconveniences ;  fince  it 
throws  the  whole  management  of  the  plantations  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  privateers,  and  fecures  to  them  the  car- 
riage of  all  the  commodities  they  produce.  So  that  a^ 
there  is  no  competition  for  the  freight,  it  can  always  be 
kept  up  at  the  fame  priest  which  /"uns  very  high. 

That  kind  of  monopoly  which  feme  merchants  exer- 
clfe  in  the  Englifh  iflands,  is  praflifed  by  the  capital  of 
the  mother  country,  with  regard  to  the  provinces.  It  is 
to  London  that  mofl  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies  is 

feat 
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fdbt.     It  is  in  London  that  ntoft  6f  the  owners  of  this  fi  'O  O  K 
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pvoduce  refide.  It  is  in  London  that  the  profit  ariilng 
from  it  is  /pent.  The  reft  of  the  nation  is  but  very  ia« 
diredly  concerned  in  it. 

But  London  is  the  fineft  port  in  England.  It  is 
here  that  ibips  are  built,  and  manufaflures  carried  on* 
London  furniflies  feamen  for  navigation,  and  hands  for 
commerce.  It  ftands  in  a  temperate,  fruitful,  and  central 
county.  Every  thing  has  a  fcee  paflage  in  and  out  of 
it.  It  may  be  truly  faid  to  he  the  heart  of  the  i)6dy  politic 
from  its  local  fituation.  It  is  not  of  an  enormous  fiee^ 
though,  like  all  other  capitals,  it  is  rather  too  large;  it  is 
not  a  head  of  clay,  that  wants  to  domineer  ov^r  a  £o- 
loflus  of  gold.  That  city  is  Jiot  filled  with  proud  and 
idle  men,  who  only  incumber  and  opprefs  ,a  laborious 
people.'  It  is  the  refort  of  all  the  merchants  4  the  fpat 
0/  the  national  afTembly.  There  the  Icing's  palace  is . 
neither  vail  nor  empty.  He  reigns  in  it  by  his  enlivening 
prefence.  There  the  fenate  didates  the  laws,  agreeable 
t0  the  fenfe  of  tlie  people  it  reprefents.  It  neither  fears 
t^e^ye  of  the  monarch,  nor  the  frowns  of  the  miniftry* 
London  has  not  arrived  to  its  prefent  greatnefs  by  the  in- 
fluence of  government,  which  drains  and  over-rules  alt 
natural  caufes ;  but  by  the  ordinary  impulfe  of  men  and 
things,  and  by  a  kind  of  attradion  of  commerce.  It  is 
the  fea,  it  is  England,  it  is  the  whole  world,  that  makei 
London  rich  and  populous. 

The  hiilory  of  the  colonies  of  the  American  Archipelago  Sufsnary 
cannot  be  better  concluded,  than  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  ^i^^  ^  ^ 
riches  with  which  Europe  is  (ypplied  by  them.  This  is  the  Europe 
great  obje£fc  of  commerce  in  our  days,  and  hence  the  Lee-  fhe^mcrU 
ward  iflands  wHl  €ver  hold  a  diAinguifhed  place  in  the  an-  caniflandi* 
2nrls  of  nations ;  fince  in  fad,  riches  are  the  fpririg  of  all  the 
grjeat  revolutions  that  diilurb  the  earth.  The  colpnies  of  Aiia 
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BO  O  K  Minqr  occafioned  both  tbe  fplendour  and- the  downfall 
>  •   .  Qreece%     Rofne,  which  al  firft-defired  to  fubdue  nations 

only  to-  govern  them,  <eH>  from  her  greatnefs,  when  file 
acquired  the  pofleffion  of  the  treafures  of  the  eaft.  Wjv 
fecmedto-Awaiberfdravriiile^tn'Hurope)  iti  order  to  in* 
vade  a  new- worlds  and'has  fince  been  fo  often  renewed  in 
the  former-  merely  to  diyide-  the  fpoils  of^the  latter*  I^ 
verty,  which  will  always^  b6  the*  lot  of  the  greater- part- of 
mankind^  and  the  choice  of  a  few  wife  n)cn>  makes  no 
noife  in  the  wotld.  Hiftory  therefore  can  only  treat  of 
maffatrefi  or  riches. 

The  riches  of  the  Spanifli  iflssids  cannot  be  aiccrtain* 
ed'  with  any  degree  of  precifion.  The  reafon-  is  thf»;. 
Several  kinds  of  commodities  are  ufoaHy  brought  thichet 
from  the  continent^  v^ich  are  confoimded*with  the  pro* 
dudtons  of  the  Spanifk  leeward  iflands.  Yet  y^  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  wide  of  the  truth ;  if  we  compute  the  c6m* 
modities  which' Spain  annually  draws  from  her  ifbittds  at 
ten  miliiona  of  livres.(/)' 

The  produce  of  the  Danifii  colonies  is  not  above  fe- 
vcri  nMltionsi(^j  They  employ  70  ihips,  aud  1500- 
failors.  Thefe  fettlemcnts.  receive  in  flaves  and  mcr- 
chandifc,  1,500,000  liyres.  (1^)  The  charges  of  e5c- 
portation  and  importation  may  be.  valued  at  900,060 
livres,f«^  and  the  duties  and  infurances  at  ten  pir  anu 
Al^expences  deda£led,  the  Danifii  •  iftands  muft-  enjoy  a 
dear  income  of  about  three  millions  and  a  half.f«) 

Tu^.  Dutch  ms^.receiYC  from. their  fettlementsji  com- 
modities to.the  vahte  of  twentyrfour  milKons  of  ltyots.(«)b 
Thryjarfi.brdught over  to . Holland  by.i  50  fldps. and  40QO. 
lailois.  The  charges,  of  this  navigation  muft:amduntto 
thceeoiUioos  and  a.  half  of  livres;(^^  the  duties,  coid« 

miffioD 
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ttirdbh  and  inAiratice,  to  tv^^  nfiilllons  ahd  a  hvHtUq)  the^  D  0  k 
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gpods  and^flavey.ftnt  over,  to  Fix  millions. (r)     1  here  fc-  ^ 

mams  ctear  for  the  proprietors  about  tWclVe  milliohs.(j^ 

TiTE  pk^uce  of  the  EngliA  liTaods,  which  employs 
€ba  (hips  and'i2,oco  fallors,  dlay  be  eftimated  at  fb^ty* 
&c  mtllionyoF  Hvrey.(/)  Independent  of  What  the  mo- 
ther country  fends  to  Jamaica  for  b^r  contraband  trad^ 
with  die  continent,  flie  furnilhes  to  the  value  of  fevcn- 
teen  miilton5,(z/)  in  flaves  ahd  merchandife,  for  the  ufe 
of  Her  colonics;  The  profitsof  the  agents  for  this  trade, 
th^' charges  of  navigation,  duties  and  comminion  put  to- 
getUer,  cannot  fall  far  (hort  of  fixteen' ihiUiotis.^U'j 
From  this  calculation,  the  clear  income  of  the  owners 
of  the  plantations  will  appear  to  be  thirty-threc  mil«» 
Irony.  (;ir^ 

Wf  (hair  not  be  apprehenfive  of  being  accufed  of  over- 
rating the  produce  of  the  French  iflfiinl*,  when  we  reckon 
it  at  one  hundred  million  of  livres.fy)  Six  hundred  (hips, 
2nd  18,000  fat lors  ate  employed  in  the'tranfport.  France 
fells  to  tbcfe  great  Settlements,  in  Haves,  in  the  growth 
of  her  own  foil  or  the  fruits  of  her  own  induftry,  and  in 
Pottttgal  gold^  to  the  value  of  (ixty  millions. f%)  The 
profft  of  her  merchants,  only  at  ten  pey  cent,  muft  be  fijc 
rhHHons.(^/  The  charges  of  navigation  at  leaftfifteen}(^) 
and'  the  duties,  infurance  and  commlilion  no  lefs  than 
feveriYf^  There  only  remains  clear  for  the  proprietors 
^abdut  twelve  millions. f^j     The  contraft   is  ftl-iting  be-  ^ 

tween  this  trifling  balance  and  that  o(  the  other  iflands, 
and  will  appear  more  fo,  if  we  confider  that  in  the  latter, 
four  out  of  five  of  .the  planters  do  not  rtfidc,  whereas  in 
the  French  colonies,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  proprietors 

live  conftuntly  upon  thef  fpot. 
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^Viv^  ^  '''"'  refult  of  this  valuation  is»  that  the  produ£liiun» 
'  ^f  the  great  Archipelago  of  America,  when  brought  iota 
Europe,  are  worth  two  hundred  and  feven  millions  of 
livres.  >^  It  is  not  a"  gift  that  the  new  world  makes 
to  the  old.  The  nations  which  receive  this  importaot 
frait  of  the  labour  of  their  fubjcds  fettled  in  another  be- 
mifphere,  give  in  exch'<^Dge,  though  with  evident  advan- 
tage to  themfelves,  the  choiceft  produce  of  their  foil  and 
of  their  manufadures.  Some  confume  the  whole  of 
what  they  draw  from  their  iflands ;  others,  and  efpeciallj 
France,  make  the  overphis  the  bafis  of  a  profperous  trade 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  every  nation  that  is  pof- 
fefled  of  property  in  America,  if  it  is  truly  indudrious^ 
gains  ilill  lefs  by  the  number  of  fubjeds  it  maintains 
abroad  without  any  expence,  than  by  the  population 
which  thofe  procure  it  at  home.  To  feed  a  colony  in 
America,  it  is  neceflary  to  cultivate  a  province  in  Europe  s 
and  this  additional  culture  increafes  the  inward  firength 
and  real  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  a  word,  at  this  pre- 
fent  time,  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  is  conne&ed  with 
that  of  the  colonies. 

1'he  labours  of  the  people  fettled  in  thofe  iflands,  are 
the  fole  bafis  of  the  African  trade,  they  extend  the  fiflieries 
and  the  cultures  of  North  America,  aiFord  a  good  mar- 
ket for  the  manufatSlures  of  Afia,  and  double,  perhaps, 
treble  the  ad^ivity  of  all  f  urope.  They  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid  motion  v\hich 
now  agitates  our  globe.  This  ferment  muft  increafe,.  as 
the  culture  of  the  iflands  draws  nearer  to  perfection,  and 
it  has  not  yet  attained*  to  half  the  profperity  it  is  capable  of. 
Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  that  happy 
period,  than  to  give  up  the  exclufive  trade,  which  every  na- 
tion 
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tfon  has  refcrved  to  itfelf  in  its  own  colonies.     An  un-  BOOK 
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limited  freedom  to  trade  with  all  the  iflands,  would  be 

prodqftivc  of  the  greatcft  efforts,  by  exciting  a  general 
competition.  Men  who  are  infpired  with  the  Juve  of  hu- 
manity, and  are  enlightened  by  that  facied  fire,  have  ever 
wiftied  to  fee  a  dire6c  communication  opened  between  all 
the  ports  of  Europe  and  America.  The  feveral  govern- 
ments, almoft  all  corrupt  in  their  origin,  and  ftran-^ers  to 
this  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence,  have  imagined 
that  focieiies  moftly  founded  on  the  feparate  intereft  of 
each  nation,  or  of  one  fingle  individual,  ought  to  be 
formed  in  order  to  rcflrain  all  the  connexions  of  every 
colony  to  its  -refpe<ftive  mother  country.  The  opiniqn 
^s,  that  thefe  reftraining  laws  fecure  to  each  commercial 
X)ation  in  Europe  the  fale  of  its  own  territorial  produfli- 
ons,  the  means  of  procuring  fuch  foreign  commodities 
as  it  might  iland  in  need  of,  and  an  advantageous  balance 
with  all  the  other  trading  natlnns. 

This  fyftem,  which  was  long  thought  to  be  the  beft, 
fcias  been  vigoroufly  oppofed,  when  the  theory  of  com- 
merce had  once  (haken  off  the  fetters  of  prejudice.  It 
lias  been  alledged,  that  no  nation  can  fupply  all  tlie  real 
or  imaginary  wants  of  its  colonies  out  of  ics  own  pro- 
perty. There  13  not  one  that  is  not  obliged  to  get  fome 
articles  from  abroad,  in  order  to  complete  the  cargoes  for 
America.  From  this  neceflity  arifes  at  leaft  an  indirect 
communication  of  all  nations  with  thofe  diftant  poffeffi- 
ons.  Would  it  not  be  more  eligible  to  convey  each  article 
to  its  deftination  in  a  dired  line,  than  by  the  indire<El 
way  of  bartering  ?  It  would  be  attended  with  lefs  expence  ; 
would  promote  both  culture  and  confumption,  and  bring 
an  incrcafeof  revenue  to  the  public  treafury  :  athoufand 
advantages  would  accrue  to  the  mother  countries,  which 
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BOOK  wpuld  make  them  fu)l  ntnpsid^  hx  the  jcxdufiye  righJt  t]jcy 
«         '    i  all  daiip,  to  tRcir  6uXual  deiripient. 

These  maxima  jire  true,    fojid,    aiid  M^ful,  but  thjejr 
will  not  t?c  adopted.     The  rejfon  is  this.     A  great  re- 
volution is  prepiiring  tn  the  tradp  of  Europe,  and  h  toq 
fer  advanced. not  to  be  ^ccqnipjilh.ed.     ]E-very  government 
is  endeavouring  to  do  without  the  aflift^nce  of  foreign 
iniluftry.     Moft  of  them  have  already  fi#cceedpd,  and  tte 
reft  will  not  be  long  before  they  (bake  off  this  dependence. 
Already  tfic  Englifb  <>nd  the  French,    who  ar?  the  great 
(panufadurcrs  of  Europe,  fee  their  mafttr  pjeces  pf  worfcr 
Ipanfhip  refufed  on  all  fides.     Will  thtfc   two  nations, 
which  arc  at  the  fame   time  the  greatest  planters  of  the 
jflands,  go  and  opcp  their  ports  to  thofe  who  force  thcm^ 
as  it  were,  to  Qiut  up  their  manufaftures  at  honie?    The 
more  they  lofe  in  the  foreign  markets,  the  lefs  they  yirill 
confcnt  to  a  competition  in  the  only  market  £hey  hav^ 
left.     They  'will  rather  ftrive  to  extend  it,  thsil  they  may 
have  a  greater  demand    for  their  commoditids,   ^nd  a 
greater  fupply  of  American  produftions.  It  is  by  thefe  ror 
^rns  that  they  will  prefervc  their  advantage  in  the  balr 
ance  of  trade,  and  they  need  not  fear  th^it  the  plenty  of 
thefe  productions  fhould  lower  tbcir  ysiiit.     The  pro-> 
erefs  of   induftry  in  our   continent,    fnuft  loareafe  po- 
pulation and  wealth,  and  of  courfe  the  confumpttoo  $^i 
)(alue  of  American  produ£tiox)s. 
What  will      But  whether  the  American  iflands,  with  the  (cttlements 
be  the  fate  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  f^  flour ifhing,  will  always  semsds^  in  the 

American  hands  of  their  original  pofleiTors,,  whether  tbey  wilt 
hwtrftcr.  change  matters  J  or,  in  cafe  of  a  revolutioo^  itUoWhofe 
hands  they  will  fill,  and  by  what,  means  j^.  thefe  are 
qucftions  that  afford  much  room  for  fp^culation  and 
conje<aure,  which  may  be  affiftcd  by  the  following  rcn 
fieitions. 
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The  klimds  depend  ^totally  upoh  Eticd^'for  a  fupply'B  O  O  K 
of  ^H  their  -wkhd .    Tkfofe  which  only  re^eS  .*w^riAg  «* 

a|^rel  and  impiei^bnti  of  haft^Vhry  ^'A\  adi^it  of  de-* 
lay,  but  the  leaft^difappoindnent  withre^rdto  provifioni, 
^feadsa^enlerai  alkiiis  ^  caofes'  ixniverial  defolation^ 
^ich  rather  tehipKs  the  pco^c  to  Prtfh  for  ifban  fear  die 
^^coach  of  an  enemy.  And,  rndeedi,  .it  is  a  cdmm'on  t^y-  / 
-ing  rn  the* colonies,  that  they  fliall  nevtr  fail  to  capicahte 
urith  a  fqaadron  iloitd  with  bari^h  of  ifour  inftead  df^atl- 
-po^er.  If  we  pretend  to  obviate  this  Incohven  tehee,  «1sy 
sobltghig  the  inhabitants  t6  catlivaie  forthdr  6wn  fiibfift- 
encev  we  deftat  the  very  erid  of  thefe  fetcfements,  without 
any  real  advantage.  The  motherlcoantry  iKrould  deprive 
berfelf  ofa  great  part  of  the  rii;ih  produce  of  her  colonies, 
and  would  not  preferve  tfaem  from  invafion. 

In  vain  ihouid  W€  hope  to  oppdfe  an  enemy  by  the  iietp 
of  ilegroes,  born  in  a  climate  whei^  effeminacy  (Ufles  tbc 
fieds  of  codragei  ahd  who  are  ftiil  more  enervated  by  flave- 
Tff  and  therefore  but  little  cotideMed  in  the  choice  olF  their 
tfr^U.  At  to  (he  ^hite  tnen^  dtfikrfed  in  cxtenfiVie 
plantations,  they  are  fo  few,  that  they  coulli  make  bat 
little  ktfiftanee.  I^  k  ev^n  a  queftk>n  whether  they  would  ^ 
sepulfe  an  invtfiM  If  they  could, 

'  All  the  co1oni(h  hold  it  ^s  a  maxi'm,  that  their  tfl'dtiifs 
are  to  bfc  confldered  as  thofc  griat  cities  in  Europe,  Which 
lying  opeh  to  the  firft  comer,  change  thfeir  dominioh 
without  an  attack,  without  a  fiege,  arid  alhloft  Withoift 
being  fertfiWe  of  the  war.  The  ftrbrigeft  is  their  niafter. 
The  ihhUb!ta*!ts  cry  out  with  the  Italians,  Gori  fave  the 
imtfiTihir ;  paiBng  Stpd  r^paffing  from  one  yoke  to  another 
in  the  courfe  of  a  cami5ai|n.  Whether  at  the  pciace,  thfe 
tity  retufns  to  Its  old  rhafter,  or  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  vidlof,  it  has  loft  nothing  of  Its  fplendor ;  whilft  for- 
tified tov^iis  are  always  depopulated  and  reduced  to  a  heap 
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BOO  Itof  Tuius.  .  Iadecd»  there  is  .faardly  ooe  iiifadlNlafit  m  ^e 
^         '    .  AmcHcaaiflands  who  docs  ngt  tbiiUc  it  ft  folly  toesipofe  hi* 
foiiune  for  the  Cake  of  ii4&  coumry.  This-gmedyc; 
i^  little  <,on< '  tned  whole  law^ he  obeyfii  if  bisc^ops  are 
left  iUiidu'g      it  is  to  enrich  himfelf  that  he  has  cr<iflcd 
the  Teas.     If  be  prei'erves  hi!»  treafures,  his  purpafe  is  afli- 
fweied.     Can  the  pioi be r- country  thai  foriakes  hioif  too 
often  after  tyrannizing  over  hion^  tliat  is  ready  togtrc  him 
up.  or,  perbaps^  to  fell  him  at  the  conclufion  of  a  peacr»  have 
anj;  claim  toihe  facrificc  of  his  life.  It  is  i»)  doubt  a  g)ort«* . 
pus  thing  ^o  die  for  one's  country,  .But  aftate^  where  the 
proipcri.ty  of  the  nation  is  fa^  riftccd  to  f  )rm»  orgoiEcrnment^ 
w|iere  the  art  of  cheating  m^n  is  the  art  of  training  t^ 
fubjects  j  where  they  will  have  flaves  and  not  citizens  $ 
where  war  i^*  declared  ^nd.peace  concluded,  wirh«MC  coa- 
fulting  the  opinion  or  the  wiibes  of  the  people ;  wbere  evrl. 
defigns  are  always'  countenanced  by  the  intrigues  of  de- 
bauchery, or  the  pradices  of  moiK>poly  ^  and.  where  ufis-  ^ 
ful  plans  are  only  adopted  with  fuch  clogs  as  inake  tbeer 
inipra(^icable  :  is  this  the  country  for  which  we  {kwM'6^ . 
crifice  our  blood  ? 

The  fortifications  erefted  for  the  defence  of  the  coh» 
lonies,  will  fecure  them  no  better  thaa  the  arms  of  tiie 
inhabitants.  Even  if  they  were  ftronger>  afid  better 
guarded  and  ftored  than  they  have  ever  been,  they,  muft  * 
always  furrender  unlefs  they  are  fuccoured.  Should,  the 
refiftance  hold  out  above  fix  months,  that  would  not  di(r 
courage  the  befiegers,  who  being  within  reach  of  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  refrefliments  both  by  land  and  by  fj^  . 
can  better  endure  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  tbanagao- 
rifon  can  rcfifl  the  duration  of  a  fie^e. 

Theice  is  no  other  way  to  prefer ve  the  colonies  but  by 
a  formidable  navy.  It  is  on  the  docks  and  in  the  harbours 
of  Europe  that  the  baftions  and  ramparts  of  the  American 

colonics 
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colonits:  muft  be   faifed.     Whilft  the  mother  countryBOOK 
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flwlten^  them,  as  k  wer^,  under  the  vnn^rs  of  her  f^ipxj  ^      ^  V   . 

fo'tong  as  fhe  fliall  fill  up  with  her  fleets  the  vaft  interval 
that  feparates  her  from  thefe  daughters  of  her  induftry  and 
pi&wer,  her  parental  w^atchfulnefs  for  their  profperity  will 
fecyre  their  attachment  to  her.  In  future,  therefore,  the 
maritime  forces  jwill  be  the  great  obje^El  that  will  attrad 
the  attention  of  a)]  proprietors  of  land  in  America*  Euro* 
pnn  pdtcy  generally  dire£^s  its  attention  to  the  fecuring  of 
the  frontiers  of  ftates  by  fortified  towns  ;  but  for  maritime 
powers;  there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  citadels  in  the  center^ 
ajidihipsaU  round.  A  commercial  ifland,  indeed,  wants  no 
fovtified  townt^  Her  rampart  is  the  fea,  which  conftitutea 
her  fafety,  her  fubflftence,  her  wealth  ;  the  winds  are  at 
her  command,  and  all  the  elements  confpire  to  promote 
her  glory. 

'  In  this  r^peA,  England  may  undertake  any  enterprize, 
and  cxped every  kind  of  fucccfs.  She  is  now  the  only  power 
that  can^confide  in  her  pcileifions  in  America,  and  that  is 
abte  to  attack  the  colonies  of  her  rivals.  Perhaps,  it  will  not 
be  long  ere  (he  follows  the  didlates  of  her  courage.  The 
pride  of  paft  fuccefs  ;^  the  very  reftleflhefs  infeparable  from 
prtfQiarlty  3  «he  burden  of  conquefts,  which  fcem  to  be 
the  punifhment  of  vid^ory  :  all  thefc  are  fo  many  incen- 
tives to  war.  The  Engliih  are  cruftied  under  the  weight 
of  their  undertakings  and  their  national  debt ;  their  ma- 
nuikdures  are  falling  ;  every  day  they  lofe  fome  branch 
of  trade;  they  cannot  appeafe  the  ferment  of  the  northern 
^colonies,  but  by  opening  new  marts  for  their  produSions. 
T'he  notions  they  have  conceived  of  their  own  valour, 
and  the  terror  of  their  arms  abroad,  would  wear  ofF  by  a 
lortg  peace  j  their  fleets  would  coni'ume  in  idlenefs ;  their 
adihirals  would  lofe  the  benefit  of  paft  experience.  All 
ihefe  reflexions  are  warrantable  motives  for  a  nation  that 

has 
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jl^<eK  bat  winged  war  before  ic  was  dedUfed^  luiS  fd-eteixU  to 
the  dominion  of  all  A^erioft,  by  the  rainc  right  that  phic«s 
a  dMpotk:  prince  at  the  ^ad  of  ^  Infttioa.  The  fijft 
ipark  will  kiiKile  in  America,  ^ni  «bc  ^Aoptn  yrili  ^irtGdy 
4MI  i^ti  thte  Fi^ch  itlaixis  &  becmire  tbcfeft,  (fxcept  libe 
SavaMiab,  *wiii  voluntarily  fubmitto  the  yoke. 

Thb  French  (houW,  therefore,  firft  pYepirfeTd|-«fe#c^ 
fctxt  of  America.  IT  it  cai^  te  defended,  they  alone  ^ah 
rffea  it,  For  the  Dutch  are  of  fio  confequthce  how,  ^rtifl 
Spain  h^  TuiF&red  all  her  netur^I  poweVs  to  rJein^ih  in^ 
adtivt,  ahd  has  pMt  the  tneans  of  her  ^Vehgth  Mio  ttfc 
hunds  t>f  other  natibnfe.  At  This  ^itne^  iher<«Wr(Es  F^^fiiKte 
alone  h  abte  lo  taife  a  formidable  navy.  l^h«b!c^ttfs  df 
all  nafions^  friends  of  ftiatikind^  forgive  a  f^roA^h  writer 
if  be  Qrges  bis  countrymen  to  build  fliips.  He  bus  ih 
view  the  tranquillity  of  the  earth,  when  he  wifbes  to  fife 
that  equilibrium  «ftablt(hed  in  the  doinmkMi  l>f  the  kis^ 
wbich  now  pr^rves  the  fafety  of  the  continents 

•FlLAn€B,^  almoft  in  the  cencer  of  Eurt^^  and  plactf 
hetwe«ji  the  Ocean  ahd  Mediterranean,  unites  tbe  ftitngtii 
cif  land  forces  to  the  advantagjss  of  a  mafitime  poW«#. 
She  can  convey  %\\  her  produ^Slions  frooi  ode  feg  to  tbc 
other,,  without  pafling  undi?r  the  threatening  cahnon  of 
Gibraltar,  or  the  infulting  fl^g  of  the  ftates  of  Barbary. 
A  channel)  preferable  to  the  l^aQoIus,  pours  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  her  iaireft  provinces  into  both  feas^  Und  the  trda- 
fures  of  both  feas  into  her  choiceft  provinc<e»«  Ko  navi* 
gating  nation  has  the  advantage  of  fo  fpeedy  ^  coAifmifli- 
cation  between  her  feveral  ports  by  land,  or  bictween  her 
foveral  lands  by  her  ports.  She  is  within  reach  of  SpSih 
and  Portugal,  which  know  not  how  to  provide  for  fhetr 
crwn  fuftenance,  and  within  reach  of  the  Turks  and 
Africans^  whofc  trade  is  merely  paffivt.  Her  itodenite 
cUmate  procures  her  the  ineftlmable  advanfiige^  atmoft 

peculiar 
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peculur  to  hei-felf,  of  fendijig  x>}xt  mid  recti vijp^  tier  ibfpfi  B-OOK 
9t  ^11  feafpn?  of  the  year.     He^  roads  arc  fo  dpep^  that  v^^^* 
(he  can  give  her  lhip§  the  propcreft  foroi^  both  for  fwift-  ,. 
nefs  and  (afety. 

She  is  in  no  want  of  conorpodities  for  exportation^  H^f 
v^ines  and  brandies  are  difppfed  of  in  America  and  in  thiQ 
north  of  Europe.  How  many  nations  buy  up  bcr  falt^ 
her  oil,  her  foap,  her  fruit,  and -€vcn  her  corn.  There 
is  a  great  depnand  for  the  produce  pf  her  colonies.  But 
it  is<hiefly  by  her  inanufa£iures,  her  fiJks,  and  her  fa* 
fhions^  th^t  flie  regulates  the  tafte  of  all  nations.  Notwith* 
ftaniing  all  the  endeavours  ufed  to  oppofe  this  prevailing 
paflion,  Europe  is  fafcinatf^d,  and  will  never  give  up  tbt 
poijit.  This  phrenzy  has  found  its  way  to  England^ 
where  the  legiflators  themfelves,  whilft  they  enaft  laws  tp 
prevent  it,  are  the  firft  to  break  them.  In  vain,  to  favc 
the  heavy  duties  on  our  many faflured  "goods,  have  others 
tried  to  imitate  them.  The  fruitfulnefs  of  invention 
ivill  ever  prevent  the  readieft  imitation  ;  our  light  fai^cy 
will  always  be  too  quick  for  our  neighbours,  and 
our  inventive  genius  will  be  contriving  new  fafbionf, 
while  our  old  ones  are  (till  in  their  looms.  What  fhould 
we  not  expecl  from  our  navigation,  when  we  are  thus 
able  to  fuppiy  other  nations  with  whatever  can  feed  their 
Vanity,  their  luxury,  and  their  voluptuoufnefs  ? 

No  obftacle  arifing  fcom  the  nature  of  thi^igs  CQiiId> 
flop  thisadivity.  France,  great  enough  not  to  be  oh-*, 
ftruded  by  the  furroundingpowers,  and  fq  happily  limited 
a$  not  to  fink,  under  the  weight  of  her  own  greatnel^, 
France  ^as  in  lier  own  hands  all  the  means  of  attaining* 
to  that  power  by  fea  which  would  complete  her  profperity. 
A  numerous  population,  fit  for  any  enterprize,  only  wants 
encouragement  to  be  directed  to  the  &a-fervice.  Evea 
the  reproach  that  is 'made  to  the  French  for  having  more 

failoxs 
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BOOK  failors  on  board  their  flilps  than  other  nations,  is   itfdf  a 
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proof  that  there  are  men  enough  for  the  art,  if  they  were  but 
properly  inftrudled  in  it.  Yet  no  nation  has  been  cndoweJ 
by  nature  with  niore  of  that  lively  genius  which  is  fit  for 
the  improvement  of  (hip  building,  or  of  that  bodily  dex- 
'  terity  which  can  fave  time  and  expence  in  the  manoeuvre, 
by  the  fimplicity  and  celerity  of  the  mean^  made  ufe  of- 

It  is  in  the  merchant  fcrvice  that  a  nation  learns  to  be 
formidable  at  fea,  AH  failorsare  naturally  foldicrs.  They 
daily  face  the  dangers  of  death  ;  they  arc  inured  to  the 
fatigues  of  labour,  and  the  injurious  efFecSls  nf  climates. 
A  military  marine  can  only  be  trained  up  by  fervice  at  fea. 
The  trading  navy  is  the  fchool,  and  cornmerce  the  nur- 
fcry  and  fupport  of  it.  In  vain  would  the  royal  treafury 
of  a  court  that  has  never  (c^n  the  fea  or  a  (hip,  fit  out 
fleets ;  the  ocean  fcorns  thofe  effeminate  and  cringing  be- 
ings who  fioop  and  bend  before  other  men.  Such  com- 
manders would  require  no  other  afii (lance  from  the 
winds  than  to  help  them  in  their  flight.  Let  them 
remain  in  the  capital,  and  le  ivc  the  command  of  men  of 
war  to  the  mafters  of  privateers  j  or  rather,  let  the  no- 
bility, if  ever  they  mean  to  be  commanders  at  fea,  turn 
merchants,  and  go  thcmfclvcs  on  board  their  own  trading 
fliips,  before  they  prcfume  to  make  In te reft  for  polls  in 
the  royal  navy. 

Modern  flates  have  no  other  way  to  aggrandize  them- 
fclvcs  but  by  maritime  power.  Since  a  kind  of  luxury 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  infefled  Europe  with  a 
multitude  of  new  taftes,  thi)fe  nations  which  can  furnith 
the  reft  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  muft  become 
the  moft  confiJerable  ;  becaufe,  by  exerting  their' powers 
in  the  perils  of  navigation  and  the  labours  of  trade,  they 
keep  their  neighbours  in  inaftion  and  fcnfuality;  they 
keep  thofe  very  people  whom  they  pay  for  carrying  on  war 

in 
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in  futj<^<Elion,    and  dependent   on    their    indudry,  with  BOOK 
the  very  money   they  have  drained  thcnn  of  by  luxury.  '   ,t 

It  is  fince  that  revolution,  which  hath,  as  it  weipe,  fub- 
mittcd  the  earth  to  the  Tea,  that  the  great  (Irokes  of  fiate 
have  be.en  rtruck  on  the  ocean.  Richelieu  had  not  per- 
ceived this  to  be  near  at  hand,  when  to  keep  out  the  £ng- 
lifli  from  Rochelle,  he  almod  cut  ofF  all  communication 
between  the  town  and  the  fea.  Ships  would  have  been 
l>etter  than  a  dike ;  but  the  nivy  had  no  (hare  in  his 
fyftem  of  enflaving  France,  In  order  to  rule  over  Europe* 
The  monarch,  to  whofe  greatnefs  he  had  been  paving  the 
way,  imagined  as  he  .did,  that  that  greatnefs  confifted 
only  in  the  art  of  conquering.  After  having  ftirred  Up 
tlie  whole  continent  of  Europe  by  his  enterprizes,  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  numberlefs  armies  in  pay  to  withfland  that 
league.  His  kingdom  foon  became,  as  it  were,  one  great 
camp,  and  his  frontiers  a  mere  hedge  of  fortified  towns. 
Under  that  brilliant  reign,  the  fprings  of  the  ftate  were 
conftantly  overftretched  ;  the  government,  reftlefs  and  uit- 
cafy  by  its  own  vigour,  cfcaped  from  one  danger  only  to  fall 
into  another.  The  want  of  a  ftanding  navy  was  never  felt 
till  the  finances  were  almoft  too  much  exhauded  to  raife  it* 
Ever  fince  the  end  of  that  century,  in  which  the  people 
fupported,'  at  leaft,  under  their  misfortunes  by  the  re- 
membrance of  paft  fuccefies,  dill  dazzled  Europe  with 
the  prpfpeii  of  forty  years  of  glory,  were  attached  to  the 
government  that  had  raifed  them  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  ho* 
xiour,  and  bad  defiance  to  the  rivals' they  had  humbled^ 
ever  fince  that  period,  the  profperity  of  France  has  al- 
ways been  upon  the  decline,  notwithftanding  the  acqui- 
fitions  that  have  enlarged  her  territories.  She  would  not 
have  been  enervated  by  twenty  years  peace,  had  Ihc  em- 
ployed thofe  powers  in  the  improvement  of  her  navy, 
viiiizh  had  be^^n  too  lon^  wafted  in  a  continental  war. 

But 
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ftOOltBut  her  ina^ne  h»s  never  been  put  upon*  a-  rtTpsA* 
able  footing;'.  The  av^ce  of  one  mihiftry»  tSic  pr'odi* 
gaihj  of  another,  the  indbknce  of  m^y,  fittte  Xdfi^ 
vtewsr^  coun- intrigues  that  guide  tKc  govermncnt^  a' 
'Ssiit9  of  viced  and  errors,  a  multitude  of  obfcure  anil 
dH^icaiUt  caufts  have  prevented  the  nSKion  from  bc*> 
cbming  a^  great  at  (ea  as  flit  had  been- on  the  continent^ 
and  at  le^ft  fnjm  maintaining  the  balance  of  pO^ef,  ii 
iwt  contfendfng  for  the  faperiority.  The  evil  is  incurable, 
if  tfaemisfbrtufies  (he  has  fuftained  in  the  late^  war,  atKl 
tKe  hard  ttrtn^  flie  h^s  fubmitted  to  at  the  peace,  have  not 
iftfpircd  her  rulefs  with  thefpirit  of  wifddnt,  and  atlra&cd 
M  their  projefts  and  all  their  cilbrts  tov^ards  efiabliihiog 
a'fbnnidaUe  navy. 

EuitoPB  waits  impatiently  for  this  rev6lution.  She^ill 
never  think  her  liberties  fecure,  till  (he  fees  a  flag'  upon 
the  ocean  that  does  not  tremble  before  the  Briti(h  (tandard. 
That  of  France  is  novir  the  only  one  which  may  in  tim^ 
afpire  to  that  competition.  Thewilhes  of  all  nations  are 
now  united  for  the  profperity  of  that  power  whichfflall  M 
able  to  defend  them- from  one  that  can  alone  pretend-  to  tbe 
univerfal  empire  of  the  feas..  The  fyftem  of'  aquilrbriatii 
requires  that  France  (hould  augment  her  naval  powers, 
more  efpeciaily  ar  die  cannot  efftdt'tHrs-wfthotst'dimf- 
niihing  her  land  forcer.  Then  her  infiuencej  divided 
between  both  elements^  vrillbe  formidable'  to*  none  but 
fiich  as  would  di(hjrb  it»  hmnatfy^.  The  xur^  itfdf 
requires  nothlhg  more  to  cc^mpafs  this  great  efid^  tbait  to 
be  at  liberty  to  afpire  to  it.  The  govermnentnmift  aHow 
the  people  to  exert  themfel>res.  But,  if  authority  con- 
tradts  the  powers  and  freedom  of  induftry,  by  obftriid- 
ing  it  more  an^  more  with  taxes  and  reftraints ;  if  it 
damps  its' vigour  by  endeavouring  to  force  it;  if  in 
ilrawiog  all'  to  itfelf^  it  (alls  into  a  dependence  on  fub- 
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Silterns;    if  in   order  to  so  to  America  or  India,  we  BOOK 
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mud  pafs  through  the  intricate  windings  of  the  capU. 
tal  or  the  court }  if  fome  minifter,  already  great  and 
powerful,  will  not  immortalize  his  name,  by  delivering^ 
the  colonies  from  the  yoke  of  a  military  government^  by 
alleviating  the  opprei&on  of  the  cudoms  upon  coramerce^, 
by  opening  the  roads  for  thofe  who  are  brought  up  ia 
the  merchant  (ervicei  to  honours  as  well  as  to  the  fer* 
vice  of  the  royal  navy  :  in  mort,  if  there  is  not  a  total 
change,  inevitable  riiin  muft  enfue, 

France  has  committed  great  miftakes^  and  n^ade  many 
hard  facrifices.  '  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  riches  ihe  has 
prcferved  in  the  iflands  of  America  jire  an  equivalent  to 
the  ftrength  (he  has  loft  on  the  continent  of  that  vaft  coua« 
try.  It  is  in  the  north  that  a  frelh  revolution  is  preparing 
in  the  new  world.  That  is  to  be  the  feat  of  our  wars. 
There  let  us  explore  the  fecret  of  our  future  deftiny. 


End  of  ths  Fouhteenth  Book, 
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